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GEORGE  PETERSON— (I)  Lawrence  Peter- 
son married  Rachel  Ford,  and  resided  at  Pleasant 
Mills,  New  Jersey.  This  branch  of  the  Peterson 
family  herein  mentioned  bear  the  following  arms: 

Arms — Sable,  on  a  cross  between  four  lions* 
heads  erased  argent,  five  eagles  displayed  of  the 
field. 

Crest — A  pelican  proper. 

Motto — Nihil  sine  deo   (Nothing  without  God). 

(II)  George  Peterson,  son  of  Lawrence  and 
Rachel  (Ford)  Peterson,  was  born  April  21,  1785, 
at  Pleasant  Mills,  New  Jersey.  He  came  to  Phila- 
delphia at  an  early  age,  shortly  after  the  year 
1800,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  his  ven- 
tures in  the  West  Indian  trade  being  especially 
successful.  He  married,  January  9,  1812,  Jane 
Evans,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Rachel  (Ridgrway) 
Evans,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Robert  Evans,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Soon  after  their  marriage  the  young  couple  went 
to  housekeeping  in  a  residence  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Peterson,  on  Fifth  Street,  above  Arch  Street.  In 
the  year  1818  Mr.  Peterson  bought  a  handsome 
residence  on  the  south  side  of  Arch  Street,  just 
above  Fifth,  the  old  number  being  102.  About 
this  time  George  Peterson  invested  considerably 
in  real  estate  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1828  pur- 
chased a  country  seat  containing  sixty-five  acres 
on  the  County  Line  Road,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Old  York  Road.  This  beautiful 
spot,  "Spring  Dale,"  was  his  summer  home  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  devout  Quaker,  attending 
Arch  Street  Meeting  when  in  the  city  and  Abing- 
ton  Meeting  when  in  the  country.  When  the 
separation  between  what  are  commonly  known  as 
the  Orthodox  and  the  Hicksite  Friends  occurred, 
he  went  with  the  latter,  and  thereafter  worshipped 
at  Green  Street  Meeting  House,  which  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  more  liberal  element.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  Friends  School  on 
Walnut  Street  above  Sixth,  and  was  one  of  its 
managers.  He  was  also  a  manager  of  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital,  and  at  one  time  (May  22,  1829,  to 
September  2,  1834)  a  director  in  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  Company.  He  died  May  10,  1872, 
and  is  buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery.  His 
wife's  death  occurred  June  20,  1859.  George  and 
Jane  (Evans)  Peterson  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children:  i.  Robert  Evans  Peterson,  M.  D.,  born 
November  12,  1812,  died  October  30,  1894,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 


of  Pennsylvania;  he  also  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced  either  law 
or  medicine.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father-in-law.  Judge  Bouvier;  in  1850  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  George  W.  Childs  under  the 
firm  name  of  R.  E.  Peterson  &  Company;  two 
of  their  earliest  and  most  notable  publications 
were  "Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary"  and  "Peterson's 
Familiar  Science";  in  1854  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Childs  &  Peterson,  and  in  1856  they 
published  "Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations";  some 
years  later  the  firm  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Peterson 
retiring  from  commercial  life.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Peter- 
son married  (first),  September  12,  1834,  Hannah 
Mary  Bouvier,  who  died  September  4,  1870;  mar- 
ried (second),  December  2,  1871,  Blanche  Gott- 
schalk,  who  died  July  23,  1879;  married  (third). 
May  27,  1880,  Clara  Gottschalk,  who  died  July 
25,  1910.  2.  Rachel  Evans,  born  September  4, 
1814,  died  August  21,  1862;  married,  November  5, 
183s,  Edmund  Deacon.  3.  George,  born  Septem- 
ber 20,  1816,  died  December  23,  1820.  4.  Henry, 
see  below.  5.  Esther  Evans,  born  January  7,  1821, 
died  May  18,  1847.  6.  Richard,  born  March  8, 
1823,  died  December  12,  1893;  married,  February 
15,  1844,  Almira  Little;  was  a  manufacturer.  7. 
Anna,  born  September  29,  1825,  died  February  21, 
1908;  married,  October  17,  1849,  Amos  R.  Little. 
8.  Pearson  Serrill,  born  September  26,  1828,  died 
January  7,  1877;  married,  October  21,  1852,  Emma 
Lehman;  was  a  banker.  9.  Helen  Longstreth, 
born  December  29,  1830,  died  October  4,  1905; 
married,  April  17,  1855,  Charles  Taylor  Deacon. 
10.  Philena  Marshall,  born  July  8,  1833,  died  June 
7,  1 911;  married,  October  8,  1857,  William  Estes 
Newhall.  ♦ 


HENRY  PETERSON,  son  of  George  and 
Jane  (Evans)  Peterson,  was  born  December  7, 
1818.  He  received  his  education  in  private  schools. 
At  an  early  age  he  manifested  an  inclination  for 
literary  work,  his  first  novel,  "The  Twin  Brothers," 
having  been  written  before  he  reached  his  twenty- 
first  birthday.  The  circle  of  his  intimate  friends 
then  included  James  Russell  Lowell  and  John  G. 
Whittier.  From  1838  to  1840  Mr.  Whittier  resided 
in  Philadelphia  as  the  editor  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Freeman."  Mr.  Peterson,  though  never  belonging 
to  the  wing  of  the  anti-slavery  party  represented 
by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  allied  himself  with 
the  cause,  becoming  known  as  the  author  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  forcible  articles.  In  1843,  Mr.  Peterson 
accepted  the  position  of  assistant  editor  of  the 
"Saturday  Evening  Post,"  then  published  by  Sam- 
uel D.  Patterson  &  Company.  Five  years  later,  in 
association  with  his  brother-in-law,  Edmund 
Deacon,  he  purchased  the  paper  and  plant,  be- 
coming half  owner  and  sole  editor.  The  result 
proved  the  right  of  Henry  Peterson  to  be  classed 
among  America's  foremost  editors.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  soon  exceeded  eighty  thousand 
copies,  a  number  which,  seventy-five  years  ago, 
was  regarded  as  extraordinary.  Mr.  Peterson 
subsequently  purchased  his  partner's  interest,  the 
style  of  the  firm  becoming  H.  Peterson  &  Com- 
pany. After  retaining  control  of  the  paper  for 
about  thirty  years,  Mr.  Peterson  relinquished  it 
to  R.  J.  C.  Walker  and  retired  to  private  life.  It 
is  now  owned  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis. 

After  his  withdrawal  from  the  arena  of  journal- 
ism, Mr.  Peterson,  at  his  home  in  Germantown, 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literary  work.  His  pub- 
lished works  include  the  following:  "The  Twin 
Brothers,"  1843;  "Poems,"  1863;  "The  Modern 
Job,"  1869;  "Pemberton,  or  One  Hundred  Years 
Ago,"  1872;  "Fairemount,"  1874;  "Caesar,  a  Dra- 
matic Study,"  1879;  and  a  volume  of  poems,  1883.- 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  plays,  the  best 
known  of  which^  "Helen,"  was  produced  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  Theatre  in  1876.  Mr.  Peterson's 
latest  work  was  a  drama  called  "Columbus," 
finished  shortly  before  his  death.  A  posthumous 
novel  entitled  "Ducibel,"  was  published  some 
years  after  that  event. 

Henry  Peterson  married,  October  28,  1842, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Catherine 
(Jackson)  Webb,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  She 
was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  November  9, 
1820.  All  her  original  ancestors  in  America,  on 
both  her  father's  and  her  mother's  side  were  Eng- 
lish Quakers,  who,  following  the  coming  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  settled  in  Chester  County,  between 
the  years  1682  and  1725. 

Webb  Arms — Argent  a  bezant  on  a  chief  or, 
three  martlets  gules. 

Crest — Out  of  an  Eastern  coronet  or,  a  dexter 
arm  erect  couped  at  the  elbow,  habited  azure  cuflfed 
argent,  holding  in  the  hand  a  slip  of  laurel  all 
proper. 

Much  of  the  early  life  of  Mrs.  Peterson  was 
passed  at  "Harmony  Grove,"  the  home  of  her 
mother's  mother,  the  widow  of  John  Jackson,  near 
London  Grove,  Chester  County,  and  to  this  beau- 
tiful spot,  an  estate  of  about  four  hundred  acres, 
two  acres  of  which  had  been  cultivated  by  her 
grandfather  as  a  sort  of  botanical  garden,  she 
used  to  look  back,  in  after  years,  as  to  an  earthly 
paradise.    She  possessed  a  passionate  fondness  for 


flowers  and  plants,  and  for  a  country  life.  Though 
scrupulously  faithful  in  the  performance  of  her 
domestic  duties,  she  seemed  to  find  time  for  the 
cultivation  of  many  accomplishments — reading  and 
speaking  French  and  German,  painting  in  water- 
colors,  and  writing,  with  grace  and  distinction, 
both  prose  and  poetry.  For  the  latter,  especially, 
she  possessed  a  rare  gift.  The  character  of  this 
beautiful  woman  was  essentially  gentle  and  femi- 
nine; sweetness  and  light  seemed  ever  to  radiate 
from  her;  and  in  her  life  was  typified  all  that  was 
best  in  the  religion  of  George  Fox  and  William 
Penn.  If  she  had  any  fault  it  was  that  she  was 
not  aggressive  enough  for  this  rough  world;  but 
to  the  writer  of  these  lines  (her  son,  Arthur 
Peterson)  she  seemed  to  have  no  faults  whatever; 
and  looking  back  across  the  years  he  can,  even 
now,  discern  none,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peterson  were 
the  parents  of  nine  children,  two  of  whom  died 
in  early  childhood.  Of  those  who  survived,  a 
son,  Arthur,  is  represented  in  this  work  by  a 
biography,  which  follows.  The  home  life  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peterson  was  ideal.  On  April  19,  1891, 
the  devoted  wife  and  mother  passed  away  at  her 
home  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  and  was 
buried  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery.  Her  husband 
did  not  long  survive  her.  On  October  10,  1891,  he 
breathed  his  last,  deeply  and  sincerely  mourned 
and  widely  and  deservedly  honored. 


ARTHUR  PETERSON  was  bom  September 
20,  185 1,  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  son  of  Henry 
and  Sarah  (Webb)   Peterson. 

The  education  of  Arthur  Peterson  was  received 
in  private  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  or  twenty  he  became  assistant  editor 
of  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  of  which  his 
father  was  then  editor  and  publisher.  When  the 
paper  passed  into  other  hands,  Mr.  Peterson 
entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  paymaster, 
receiving  his  appointment  February  23,  1877,  and 
being  stationed  at  League  Island.  In  1877-78  he 
was  stationed  on  the  "Canonicus,"  and  from  1879 
to  1883  he  served  on  the  "Palos"  in  Japanese  and 
Chinese  waters.  From  1884  to  1886  he  held  the 
position  of  inspector  and  paymaster  at  the  navy 
yard  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  In  1887-88  he  made  a 
cruise  on  the  "Iroquois"  of  the  Pacific  Squadron, 
and  in  1889-90  was  stationed  on  the  store  ship 
"Monongahela."  In  October,  1890,  he  was  made 
assistant  general  storekeeper  of  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard,  remaining  until  July,  1892.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  the  "Monocacy,"  of  the  Asiatic 
Station,  and  in  May,  1894,  was  transferred  to  the 
Naval  Home  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
until  March,  1897.  In  April,  1897,  he  was  again 
attached  to  the  "Monocacy,"  serving  there  until 
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life  and  by  corporations  and  other  commercial  in- 
terests of  importance  within  the  Philadelphia  area. 
Mr.  Brown  early  centered  his  legal  activities  on 
certain  departments  of  jurisprudence,  chiefly  real 
estate  and  corporation  law,  and  the  practice  of 
these  specialties  brought  to  him  an  increasing  vol- 
ume of  law  business  with  the  widening  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  ability  along  these  lines.  He  became 
the  private  counsel  for  large  institutions  and  at- 
tained a  fine  reputation  as  an  arbiter  of  difficulties 
such  as  not  infrequently  occur  in  the  progress  of  a 
corporation's  business.  Mr.  Brown  also  has  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  he  has  won  many  favorable  de- 
cisions for  his  clients  on  fine  points  of  law  with 
which  he  has  shown  himself  familiar. 

His  capacity  for  dealing  with  affairs  of  State 
was  recognized  in  his  appointment  as  special  coun- 
sel of  the  Tax  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
body  he  served  from  1909  to  191 1.  The  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  was  still  further  shown  when  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  place  of  the  late 
Joseph  L.  Caven  in  the  Board  of  City  Trusts  of 
Philadelphia.  He  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  City  Trusts  and  chair- 
man of  its  committee  on  real  estate.  Within  this 
latter  province  he  has  charge,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, of  the  immense  Girard  estate,  represent- 
ing many  millions. 

Intense  satisfaction  was  felt  by  the  Republi- 
cans of  Pennsylvania  generally  and  of  Philadel- 
phia in  particular,  when  Governor  Brumbaugh,  in 
selecting  his  official  family,  appointed  Mr.  Brown 
to  the  post  of  Attorney-General.  Events  subse- 
quently proved  that  the  Governor  had  made  a  wise 
choice,  since  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of  chief  of 
the  State's  law  department  for  the  term  1915-19  is 
not  only  the  equal  in  legal  ability  of  any  man  in 
the  country,  but  he  is  also  a  man  whose  Repub- 
licanism is  above  faction,  and  whose  personal  in- 
tegrity commands  the  respect  of  all  political  parties. 

Mr.  Brown's  standing  among  his  brethren  of  the 
bar  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  hon- 
ored by  election  to  membership  in  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  the 
Law  Association  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  is 
chancellor,  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Lawyers'  Club, 
of  which  he  is  president.  He  is  president  of  the 
Art  Club,  and  for  many  years  Mr.  Brown  was 
commodore  of  the  Philadelphia  Yacht  Club,  in 
which  he  still  holds  membership,  and  was  com- 
mander of  the  Pennsylvania  Naval  Reserves.  He 
is  a  recognized  leader  in  social  and  club  circles 
of  his  home  city,  being  a  member  of  the  Penn 
Club,  Overbrook  Club,  Overbrook  Golf  Club,  the 
Sons  of  Delaware,  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick, 
honorary  president  of  the  Locust  Club  of  Phila- 


delphia, member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science,  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  of  New  York. 

Francis  Shunk  Brown  married,  April  15,  1883, 
Elizabeth  Hamm,  daughter  of  the  late  Pleasanton 
Hamm,  of  Dover,  Delaware.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  children:  i.  Francis  Shunk,  Jr.,  bom 
December  3,  1891 ;  graduate  of  Lafayette  College, 
class  of  1913,  with  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts; 
graduate  of  law  department,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, class  of  1916;  practices  law  in  associa- 
tion with  Brown  &  Williams;  married,  February 
II,  191 7,  Janet  McKeen,  daughter  of  former  Mayor 
John  Henry  McKeen,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  2. 
Anna  Haines,  born  December  30,  1894. 

With  the  widening  circles  of  influence  in  which 
Francis  Shunk  Brown  moves,  there  come  the 
added  responsibilities  of  service  and  contact  which 
he  meets  with  the  devotion  of  his  talents  and 
energy  such  as  he  has  given  through  all  the  years. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  will  continue  to  receive 
of  the  wisdom  and  ripe  experience  of  this  versa- 
tile and  cultured  member  of  society. 


EDWARD  CAMERON  KIRK,  D.  D.  S., 
Sc.  D.,  LL.  D. — ^"Mobilize  the  resources  of  den- 
tistry for  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army" 
came  the  command  with  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Edward  Cameron  Kirk,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  from  the 
then  Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.  This 
celebrated  Philadelphian  thereupon,  with  skill  and 
energy,  initiated  the  organization  by  which  his 
commission  was  ultimately  executed,  and  to  his 
services,  and  those  of  his  co-workers  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  the  material  forces  at  their  com- 
mand was  due,  in  very  great  measure,  the  con- 
tinued health  and  efficiency  of  our  troops  engaged 
in  that  mighty  conflict.  The  thanks  of  the  nation 
were  properly  conveyed  to  Dr.  Kirk  for  his  re- 
markable work  undertaken  on  such  a  vast  scale 
at  a  most  crucial  time  in  the  world's  history.  Dr. 
Kirk  has  been  widely  and  signally  honored  for  his 
contributions  to  the  dental  profession,  and  is  an 
author  of  numerous  works  of  authoritative  value 
on  most  of  the  subjects  coming  within  the  range 
of  dentistry.  He  enjoys  high  standing  in  a  great 
number  of  professional  organizations,  educational 
bodies  and  in  social  circles  into  whose  member- 
ship are  admitted,  as  a  rule,  those  intellectuals 
who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world. 

Edward  Cameron  Kirk  was  born  in  Sterling, 
Illinois,  December  9,  1856,  son  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Edward  N.  and  Marcella  (Cameron)  Kirk. 
From  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  he  entered 
the    University    of    Pennsylvania,    where    he   dis- 
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tinguished  himself  as  a  student,  having  already,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  been  assistant,  first  to  Profes- 
sor Persifor  Frazer,  and  then  to  Professor  S.  P. 
Sadtler,  both  of  the  chemical  department  of  the 
University.  His  training  for  the  dental  profes- 
sion began  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  1876,  afterwards  matriculating  in  the 
Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1878  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  The 
same  year  entered  the  newly  created  Dental  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  an 
instructor  in  prosthetic  dentistry.  In  1882,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lectureship  in  operative  dentistry, 
and  later  to  the  instructorship  in  clinical  den- 
tistry. He  was  elected  its  dean  and  served  as  its 
executive  officer  and  as  professor  of  dental  path- 
ology and  therapeutics  from  1896  to  191 7,  period 
of  twenty-one  years.  Early  in  his  professions' 
career  he  began  to  write  on  subjects  related  to 
the  profession,  and  as  he  himself  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  science,  his  contributions  became 
more  numerous  and  extensive,  until  they  have  cov- 
ered about  every  subject  known  to  dentistry.  In 
1891,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  James  W.  White, 
he  became  the  editor  of  the  "Dental  Cosmos,"  a 
journal  widely  read  by  dentists  throughout  the 
world.  He  is  a  valued  contributor  to  the  "Ency- 
clopedia Britannica"  and  "Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana," and  the  author  of  numerous  articles  of  a 
scientific  nature.  He  edited  the  "American  Text- 
book of  Operative  Dentistry"  and  other  works. 
He  formulated  the  plan  by  which  the  dental  school 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Thomas 
W.  Evans  Museum  and  Institute  Society  were  co- 
ordinated, with  the  result  that  the  Thomas  W. 
Evans  Dental  Institute  of  Philadelphia  was  cre- 
ated and  dedicated  February  22,  1915. 

Honors  from  high  sources  have  been  bestowed  in 
great  numbers  upon  Dr.  Kirk,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  professional  career.  In  1903  North- 
western University  conferred  upon  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  and  the  Societe 
d'Odontologie  of  Paris  awarded  him  its  yearly  gold 
medal  as  a  testimonial  of  high  esteem  and  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  his  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive scientific  investigations.  The  French  govern- 
ment conferred  upon  him  the  decoration  of  Oflficier 
d'Academie.  In  191 5,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  dental  education. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Dental  Society  and  as  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Stomatology,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association,  American  Academy  of 
Dental  Science  and  an  honorary  member  of  many 
other   prominent    dental    societies,   both    in    this 


country  and  in  Europe;  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  Dental  Surgeons,  Odontographic  Society  of 
West  Philadelphia,  Dental  Alumni  Society  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  Dental 
Club,  Dental  Sigma  Delta  Fraternity;  honorary 
member  of  the  Ohio  County  Medical  Society  of 
West  Virginia  and  of  the  First  District  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York;  associate 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Sci- 
ence, of  Boston;  honorary  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Dental  Surgery,  du  Groupment 
Professional  de  L'Ecole  Dentaire  de  Paris  et  de 
L'Association  Generales  Des  Dentistes  de  France, 
Societe  D'odontologie  de  Paris,  Central  Verein 
Deutscher  Zahnerzte,  Svenska  Tandlakare-Salle- 
kapet,  British  Dental  Association,  Sociedad  Odon- 
tolojicade  de  Chile,  Sociedad  Medico-Dental  de 
Barraquilla,  Colombia,  South  America ;  Associacao 
Amazonense  de  Cirurgioes  Dentistas  de  Manaos; 
corresponding  member  of  the  Verein  Osterreich- 
scher  Zahnerzte,  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Federation  Dentaire 
Internationale.  He  is  also  a  member,  by  inherit- 
ance, of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States  (Pennsylvania  Commandery), 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Society  of  the  Sigma  Xi,  Lenape  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  Authors'  Club  of  London,  Eng- 
land; and  the  Argiinot  Club  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Edward  Cameron  Kirk  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Margaret  J.  Coulson  and,  after  her  de- 
cease, to  Helen  Theodora  Clements.  He  has  five 
daughters. 

For  a  half  century  approximately,  Dr.  Kirk  has 
illumined  the  dental  profession.  Although  his  fame 
has  gone  throughout  most  of  the  civilized  world, 
he  bears  his  honors  modestly,  and  is  happy  in  the 
thought  that  his  fellows  in  the  sciences  of  medicine 
and  dentistry  have  been  pleased  to  give  cordial 
reception  to  his  findings  and  literary  contributions 
for  the  physical  well-being  of  mankind. 


PHILANDER  CHASE  KNOX— A  lawyer  of 

the  first  rank  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation  among  the  corporation  offi- 
cials whose  interests  he  protected,  Philander  Chase 
Knox,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  gave  to  the 
service  of  his  country  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  when  his  highly  trained  mentality,  his  ripe 
judgment,  his  poise  and  perspective  made  him  a 
forceful  Attorney-General,  an  influential  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  constructive  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  of  the  politician  entered 
into  his  make-up  to  mar  his  quality  of  real  leader- 
ship. No  desire  for  popularity  swerved  him  from 
his  convictions  as  to  the  best  course  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pursue  in  such  matters  as  enforcing 
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1898.  In  that  year,  which  brought  him  the  climax 
of  his  naval  career,  he  was  ordered  to  the  "Balti- 
more," of  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  at  Manila.  In 
September,  1902,  he  resigned  from  the  naval  serv- 
ice, with  an  honorable  record  of  twenty-five  years' 
duration. 

On  returning  to  civil  life,  Mr.  Peterson  again 
turned  his  attention  to  literature  and  has  since 
devoted  himself  to  authorship,  having  published 
a  number  of  poetical  volumes,  including  "Songs 
of  New  Sweden,"  1887;  "Penrhyn's  Pilgrimage," 
1894;  "Collected  Poems,"  1900;  "Sigurd,"  1910; 
"Collected  Poems"  (Revised)  and  "Andvari's 
Ring,"  1916.  Of  Mr.  Peterson's  personal  appear- 
ance it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length,  inasmuch 
as  his  portrait  belongs  with  that  of  his  distin- 
guished father.  His  expression  is  keen,  but  kindly, 
and  his  manner  has  the  alertness  and  decision  of 
the  naval  officer  and  the  polish  of  the  man  of 
letters  and  the  gentleman.  He  belongs  to  various 
clubs  and  societies,  among  them  being  the  Union 
League,  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Military  Order 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  Peterson  married,  March  30,  1891,  Georgi- 
ana,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  J.  and  Anna 
Margaret  (Reel)  Harrah.  Mr.  Harrah,  who  at 
one  time  resided  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  was 
afterward  prominent  in  the  business  world  and 
social  life  of  Philadelphia.  By  this  marriage  Mr. 
Peterson  gained  the  companionship  of  a  charming 
and  congenial  woman,  and  one  well  fitted  in  all 
ways  to  be  his  helpmate  and  adviser.  Mrs.  Peter- 
son died  September  19,  191 1. 


PETERSON— Members  of  the  Peterson  Fam- 
ily in  the  publishing  business  in  Philadelphia  be- 
tween 1840  and  i8qo. 

George  and  Thomas  Peterson  were  sons  of  Law- 
rence and  Rachel  (Ford)  Peterson,  of  Pleasant 
Mills,  New  Jersey;  and  were  born,  George  April 
21,  1785,  and  Thomas  October  5,  1791.  They  came 
to  Philadelphia  at  an  early  age,  shortly  after  the 
year  1800,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
George  married,  January  9,  1812,  Jane  Evans, 
daughter  of  John  and  Rachel  (Ridgway)  Evans,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  granddaughter  of  Robert  Evans, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Thomas  married,  July  8,  1813,  Elizabeth  Jacobs, 
daughter  of  Charles  Jacobs,  of  Port  Elizabeth, 
Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey.  Two  sons  of 
George  Peterson  (Robert  and  Henry)  and  four 
sons  of  Thomas  Peterson  (Charles  Jacobs,  Theoph- 
ilus  Beasley,  George,  and  Thomas)  were  at  various 
times,  between  1840  and  1890,  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
engaged  in  the  business  of  publishing  books  and 
periodicals  in  Philadelphia;  and  as  there  were  so 


many  persons  of  the  same  name  in  practically  the 
same  business  at  the  same  time,  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  naturally  ensued  in  the  public  mind  as 
to  "who  was  who."  The  membership  of  the  vari- 
ous firms  (there  were  four)  was  as  follows: 

1.  R.  E.  Peterson  &  Company  (later  Childs  & 
Peterson) — Robert  Evans  Peterson  was  the  eldest 
son  of  George  Peterson.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Judge  Bouvier, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  also  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
graduated  at  the  end  of  the  course,  but  never  took 
up  the  practice  of  either  profession.  About  1850 
he  entered  the  book  publishing  business  in  part- 
nership with  George  W.  Childs,  the  firm  name 
being  R.  E.  Peterson  &  Company.  Two  of  their 
earliest  and  most  notable  enterprises  were  the  pub- 
lication of  "Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,"  and 
"Peterson's  Familiar  Science,"  both  of  which 
books  met  with  a  large  sale.  In  1854  the  firm  re- 
moved from  Fifth  and  Arch  streets  to  602  Arch 
Street,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Childs  & 
Peterson.  Here,  in  1856,  they  published  Dr. 
Kane's  "Arctic  Explorations,"  a  work  which  met 
with  immediate  and  unparalleled  success,  and 
brought  large  profits  to  both  author  and  pub- 
lishers. Some  years  later  the  firm  discontinued 
business,  Mr.  Peterson  retiring  altogether  from 
commercial  life  and  Mr.  Childs  becoming,  in  1864, 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  "The  Public  Ledger" 
of  Philadelphia. 

2.  "The  Saturday  Evening  Post" — Published  by 
Deacon  &  Peterson,  afterward  H.  Peterson  & 
Company.  Henry  Peterson,  also  known  as  an 
author,  the  novel  of  "Pemberton"  being  perhaps 
his  most  popular  work,  was  a  son  of  George  Peter- 
son, and,  therefore,  a  brother  of  the  aforesaid 
Robert.  About  1843  he  became  assistant  editor 
of  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  then  published 
by  Samuel  D.  Patterson  &  Company;  and  five 
years  later,  in  1848,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Edmund  Deacon,  purchased  the 
property,  Mr.  Peterson  becoming  half  owner  and 
sole  editor.  He  was  then  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  It  was  during  his  occupancy  of  the  assistant 
editor's  chair  that  Bayard  Taylor's  "Views  Afoot" 
first  appeared  as  a  series  of  letters  to  the  "Post." 

The  "Post,"  under  Mr.  Peterson's  management, 
proved  very  successful,  the  paper  soon  attaining  a 
circulation  of  over  80,000  copies,  a  large  circula- 
tion for  those  days.  Mr.  Peterson  afterwards 
purchased  his  partner's  share  in  the  property,  the 
name  of  the  firm  being  changed  to  H.  Peterson  & 
Company.  He  remained  in  control  of  the  paper 
for  about  thirty  years,  when  he  sold  it  to  the  late 
R.  J.  C.  Walker,  who,  however,  was  not  very 
successful.      It    was    finally    purchased    by    The 
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Curtis  Publishing  Company,  and  is  now  enjoying 
a  period  of  renewed  prosperity. 

This  venerable  periodical,  "The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,"  though  the  present  name  dates  only 
from  1821,  really  has  its  roots  in  pre-revolutionary 
soil,  for  it  succeeded  the  old  "Pennsylvania 
Gazette,"  established  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
1728.  The  first  number  under  the  new  name  was 
issued  August  4,  1821,  from  the  office  once  occu- 
pied by  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer,  back  of  No. 
53  Market  Street,  the  editor  being  T.  Cottrell 
Qarke.  Mr.  Clarke  was  succeeded  by  Morton 
McMichael,  who  afterwards  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  "North  American."  Among  sub- 
sequent editors  were  Charles  J.  Peterson,  Rufus 
W.  Griswold,  H.  Hastings  Weld  and  Henry 
Peterson.  During  the  ownership  of  the  latter  the 
ofifice  of  the  "Post"  was  at  319  Walnut  Street. 
The  old  office,  back  of  53  Market  Street,  long 
since  demolished,  contained  the  identical  press 
used  by  Franklin,  now  in  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington. 

H.  Peterson  &  Company  also  published,  be- 
tween i860  and  1880,  a  magazine  called  "The 
Lady's  Friend,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Henry  Peterson; 
and  later  on  a  magazine  entitled  "Peterson's 
Journal,"  both  of  which  have  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

3.  T,  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers— The  firm  of  T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Brothers  was  founded  about  1842 
by  Theophilus  Beasley  Peterson,  his  younger 
brothers,  George  and  Thomas,  becoming  partners 
about  1855.  They  were  sons  of  Thomas  Peterson 
and,  therefore,  cousins  of  the  aforesaid  Robert 
and  Henry.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers  were  the 
first  publishers  in  America  to  issue  a  complete 
and  uniform  edition  of  Charles  Dickens'  writings. 

They  were  also  the  publishers  of  many  of  the 
other  popular  English  and  French  novelists  of 
the  day,  such  as  Captain  Marryat,  T.  Adolphus 
Trollope,  Charles  Lever,  Alexander  Dumas, 
Eugene  Sue,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Miss  Braddon 
and  others;  and  of  such  American  novelists  as 
Mrs.  Southworth,  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Mrs. 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  etc.  They  were  the  original 
publishers  of  the  "Hans  Breitmann  Ballads,"  by 
Charles  G.  Leland.  George  Peterson  died  in  1861 
(he  must  not  be  confused  with  his  uncle  George) 
and  the  two  remaining  brothers  continued  the 
business  until  the  death  of  Theophilus  in  1890, 
when  it  was  discontinued.  The  firm  was  in  ex- 
istence a  little  over  fifty  years. 

4.  "Peterson's  Magazine"  was  started  about  1840 
by  Charles  Jacobs  Peterson,  a  brother  of  The- 
ophilus, George  and  Thomas,  and  a  cousin,  there- 
fore, of  the  aforesaid  Robert  and  Henry.  It  was 
published   from  the  same  building  as  that  occu- 


pied by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  306  Chestnut 
Street,  though  the  firms  were  entirely  distinct.  It 
was  a  magazine  of  much  the  same  character  as 
"Godey's  Lady's  Book,"  and  at  one  time  had  a 
very  large  circulation,  being  read  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Like  "Godey's  Lady's  Book," 
however,  it  was  eventually  driven  out  of  existence 
by  a  newer  type  of  magazine. 

Charles  J.  Peterson  was  for  many  years  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  Philadelphia  Society,  his  town  house 
at  Fifteenth  and  Walnut  streets,  and  his  villa  at 
Newport  being  the  scenes  of  brilliant  entertain- 
ments. 


JOHN  B.  STETSON— The  ancestor  of  the 
Stetson  family  in  America  was  Robert  Stetson, 
commonly  called  Cornet  Robert  because  he  was 
cornet  of  the  first  Horse  Company  raised  in  Plym- 
outh Colony,  Massachusetts,  in  1639.  He  came 
from  England,  county  of  Kent.  He  settled  in 
Scituate  in  1634,  at  which  time  he  received  from 
the  Colony  Court  a  grant  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  on  the  North  River,  which  constituted  his 
farm.  In  1661  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  War,  the  members  of  which  were  men 
of  first  standing,  chosen  because  of  their  peculiar 
qualifications  for  the  office  and  regarded  as  the 
most  active  and  most  valuable  men  in  the  colony. 
He  fought  in  the  Indian  wars  and  on  several  occa- 
sions treated  with  the  Indian  sachems  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  as  the  ambassador  of  the  colony 

From  this  "Cornet"  Robert  Stetson  was  de- 
scended Stephen  Stetson,  father  of  John  Batterson 
Stetson.  Stephen  Stetson  established  a  hat  manu- 
factory on  the  east  branch  of  the  Rahway  River, 
New  Jersey,  at  Orange,  where  the  present  "No 
Name"  hat  factory  is  situated.  For  many  years 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  successful  business,  estab- 
lishing a  reputation  for  the  superior  quality  of 
his  goods.  He  married  Susan  Batterson,  of  West- 
port,  Connecticut,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  chil- 
dren, one  of  them  being  John  Batterson  Stetson, 
the  record  of  whose  life  follows: 

The  life  of  John  B.  Stetson  was  one  of  develop- 
ment without  preconceived  plan  or  special  training, 
although  at  its  close  he  was  head  of  industries 
employing  3,500  people,  with  millions  invested, 
bearing  a  name  honored  the  world  over  as  that  of 
a  broad-minded,  honorable,  sagacious  business 
man.  He  was  not  a  sentimentalist  or  a  philanthro- 
pist, yet  few  philanthropists  accomplish  more  for 
their  fellow  men;  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  pro- 
moter or  speculator,  yet  great  interests  grew  up 
under  his  hands.  In  fact,  everything  of  his  "grew 
up"  and  nothing  was  plarmed  in  advance.  He 
grew  up  from  a  poor  apprentice  boy,  whose  motto 
was  "Work,"  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  hat  trade 
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gained  in  his  father's  factory,  grew  to  be  a  small 
manufacturer,  made  the  best  goods  he  knew  how, 
and  grew  and  grew  until  John  B.  Stetson  as  a 
hatter  was  known  wherever  civilization  extends. 
His  investments  grew  in  the  same  way.  An  in- 
dustry was  threatened,  he  helped  a  friend,  and  in 
this  way  was  drawn  into  many  of  his  holdings. 
Chance  brought  him  into  touch  with  H.  A.  De 
Land,  founder  of  the  town  of  De  Land,  Florida, 
who  had  seen  his  hopes  and  plans  blasted  by  the 
"big  freeze"  of  1884.  To  aid  him,  the  Stetson 
purse  was  opened,  a  great  enterprise  was  saved, 
and  the  Stetson  interest  gained  for  town  and  col- 
lege. So  everything  grew  out  of  a  big  heart  and 
the  willingness  to  help  create  and  maintain.  But 
it  was  not  philanthropy,  simply  a  business  proposi- 
tion to  him,  for  the  best  help  that  he  could  offer  a 
man  was  to  help  him  to  help  himself.  An  idle  boy 
had  a  greater  interest  for  him  than  any  com- 
mercial proposition,  and  to  get  that  boy  working 
was  of  more  importance  than  anything  else  that 
could  be  done  for  him.  He  believed  in  education 
as  a  means,  not  an  end.  Education  he  considered 
a  famous  process,  but  the  foundation  of  a  life  the 
ability  to  secure  subsistence.  Work  was  his  gos- 
pel, and  as  one  of  the  world's  workers  from  boy- 
hood he  preached  that  gospel.  He  began  with 
nothing,  not  even  a  plan,  except  that  he  must 
work,  and  on  that  sound  idea  created  a  wonderful 
life.  Justice  and  equity  were  his  watchwords,  and 
as  he  advanced  he  acquired  an  intense  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  of  men,  and  this  knowledge 
became  his  greatest  asset.  The  quality  he  strove 
for  in  the  product  of  his  plants  he  sought  in  like 
manner  to  develop  in  every  employee,  and  with 
rare  skill  he  raised  the  standard  of  manhood  by 
placing  opportunity  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Stetson  organization  became  the  pride  of  his 
life  and  a  model  for  the  world.  But  it  grew  little 
by  little,  not  in  conformation  to  a  plan,  but  from 
man's  needs  as  they  were  daily  revealed  to  him. 
Established  business  traditions  went  by  the  board, 
and  he  ushered  in  a  new  era,  founded  on  mutual 
obligation.  He  solved  in  his  own  way  problems 
sociologic  and  economic  by  strong  practical  meth- 
ods, born  from  the  sagacious  business  brain,  not 
in  the  mind  of  a  dreamer  or  idealist.  It  was  good 
business  to  do  the  things  he  did;  it  was  good  busi- 
ness to  have  a  contented,  well  paid  force  working 
under  the  best  sanitary  conditions;  it  was  good 
business  to  establish  beneficial  organizations,  social 
unions,  athletic  and  educational  clubs,  hospitals, 
kindergartens,  and  military  companies,  all  for  the 
Stetson  employee.  Did  the  results  prove  his  wis- 
dom? A  statement  of  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness for  the  year  191 1  answers:  Founded  in  1865 
and   incorporated  as   the  John  B.   Stetson    Com- 


pany in  1891,  the  company  has  a  capital  of  eight 
million  dollars;  5,400  people  are  employed,  who 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  production  of  Stetson 
hats  and  the  preparation  of  the  materials  used  in 
their  manufacture;  4,000  of  these  employees  are 
men,  1,400  are  women.  The  business  is  unique 
in  that  it  is  the  only  hat  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  world  where  a  complete  hat  is  made.  During 
the  past  year  11,500,000  skins  and  700,000  pounds 
of  fur  were  actually  converted  into  hats ;  6,000,000 
yards  of  silk  for  bands  and  bindings,  requiring 
40,000  pounds  of  raw  materials  were  woven  in 
the  Stetson  factory;  330,000  sheep  and  calf  skins 
imported  from  France,  Belgium,  and  Russia  were 
used  during  the  year  for  sweat  bands;  820  tons  of 
boxboard  were  required  to  make  in  the  plant  the 
boxes  in  which  3,336,000  hats  manufactured  in 
igii  were  packed. 

The  Stetson  plant  covers  five  acres  of  ground, 
with  twenty-four  acres  of  floor  space.  The  plant 
includes  an  ice  manufacturing  and  refrigerating 
system;  filtered  ice  water  is  supplied  to  every 
room;  a  modern  and  complete  vacuum  cleaning 
system  is  in  operation.  Everything  in  the  way  of 
comfort  for  employees  is  supplied,  and  two  large 
auditoriums  are  located  within  the  plant,  one  of 
them  seating  1,800,  the  other  5,500,  the  latter  hav- 
ing a  large  modern  organ  and  the  largest  seating 
capacity  of  any  in  the  city.  A  special  feature  of 
this  unusual  business  is  the  striking  observance  of 
Christmas,  the  awards  at  one  such  festival  totalling 
a  cash  value  of  $241,505.79.  The  gifts  were  some- 
what as  follows:  193  hats,  2,835  turkeys  (one  for 
every  married  man),  1,314  pairs  of  gloves,  1,560 
pounds  of  candy  (for  female  employees),  64  gold 
watches,  64  chains,  395  shares  of  Building  Associa- 
tion stock,  786  employees'  salaries  were  increased, 
cash  bonuses  to  employees  of  certain  departments 
determined  by  fixed  percentage  of  their  wages  for 
the  year  were  paid,  amounting  to  $158,842.10,  one 
20-year  endowment  life  insurance  policy  made 
payable  to  the  employee  or  his  estate,  the  premium 
paid  by  the  company;  and  in  addition  120  shares 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  company,  valued  at 
$450  per  share,  were  allotted.  This  stock,  of 
which  6,000  shares  had  been  allotted  at  that  time, 
does  not  call  for  any  payment  by  the  recipient  save 
from  dividends  and  becomes  fully  paid  up  in 
about  five  years.  There  are  no  trade  unions 
needed;  every  Stetson  employee  is  a  welfare 
worker,  every  Stetson  employee  is  an  inspector, 
and  they  give  out  help,  example,  and  inspiration. 
Volumes  would  be  needed  to  tell  the  life  story  of 
John  B.  Stetson,  no  title  is  too  lofty,  no  eulogy 
too  glowing,  for  his  memory;  but,  could  he  choose 
his  own  title  it  would  be  "John  B.  Stetson,  Busi- 
ness Man  and  Worker." 
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John  B.  Stetson  was  born  in  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  May  5,  1830,  and  died  in  De  Land,  Florida, 
near  the  great  university  that  bears  his  name, 
February  18,  1906,  death  resulting  from  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy.  After  his  years  of  school  attendance 
were  over  he  became  an  apprentice  at  the  calico 
mills,  but  abandoned  that  to  become  a  saddler's 
apprentice.  He  liked  his  second  occupation  as  lit- 
tle as  the  first,  and  out  of  his  savings  purchased  his 
freedom  from  his  employer  before  completing  his 
years  of  apprenticeship.  He  learned  the  hatter's 
trade  in  his  father's  factory.  These  years  of  pre- 
paratory struggle  were  well  spent,  inasmuch  as  he 
gained  early  an  experience  that,  when  he  became 
an  employer,  enabled  him  intelligently  to  found  an 
apprentice  system  just  and  equitable.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  worked  for  an  elder  brother, 
made  hats,  taught  others  the  art,  sold  the  product, 
bought  the  raw  stock,  working  as  foreman  for  a 
salary.  The  brothers  separated,  and  John  B. 
made  preparations  to  start  a  business  of  his  own. 
But  the  doctors  said  that  he  had  consumption  and 
that  his  days  on  earth  were  few.  He  was  then 
slight,  nervous  and  active;  and  after  studying  his 
own  case  he  decided  he  would  abandon  hat  making 
and  would  live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 
He  located  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  worked  in  a 
brickyard,  and  became  manager  and  part  owner 
of  a  plant  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River.  An  unusual  rise  in  the  river  swept  away 
the  plant,  with  half  a  million  bricks  ready  to 
burn,  and  Mr.  Stetson's  fortune,  acquired  after 
two  years  of  hard  work.  This  was  before  the  war 
(1858).  Being  out  of  work,  he  decided  to  join  a 
party  for  Pike's  Peak,  consisting  of  thirty  men, 
with  only  the  suit  of  clothes  upon  his  back  (no 
gun  and  no  hatchet).  On  this  trip,  living  entirely 
in  the  open  air,  he  regained  health,  strength,  and 
happiness,  and  in  the  year  when  war  was  declared, 
big,  strong  and  able,  he  decided  to  return  to  the 
East  to  make  a  living,  and  located  in  Philadelphia, 
there  to  build  up  a  business,  his  capital  the  skill 
of  his  fingers,  and  his  native  ability. 

He  reached  Philadelphia  in  1865  with  $100,  and 
with  this  he  bought  tools,  rented  a  room  at  Seventh 
and  Callowhill  streets,  invested  ten  dollars  cash  in 
fur,  and  began  to  make  hats.  He  peddled  these 
out  one,  two,  three  at  a  time  to  dealers,  using 
only  the  styles  then  in  vogue.  At  last  he  decided 
to  start  a  new  style,  and  after  visiting  the  dealers 
every  day  for  six  months,  wearing  a  fine  soft  felt 
hat  of  his  own  design,  he  received  the  first  order 
for  a  full  dozen  hats.  From  that  time  he  had 
plenty  of  work,  but  the  margin  of  profit  was  small, 
and  after  he  had  established  a  credit  with  the  fur 
dealers  he  staked  his  all  upon  a  venture  no  hatter 
had  ever  attempted.     He  took  all  the  money  he 


had,  ran  into  debt  to  the  very  limit,  made  a  big, 
fine,  picturesque  hat,  natural  color,  four  inch  brim, 
four  inch  top,  with  a   strap  for  a  band,   and  by 
express  or  mail  sent  a  sample  hat  to  every  clothing 
and  hat  dealer  in  the  Southwest,  asking  for  an 
order  for  a  dozen.    This  hat,  which  he  called  "The 
Boss  of  the  Plains,"  retailed  at  five  dollars,  but 
it  caught  the  cowboy  fancy,  orders  began  coming 
in  after  two  weeks  of  waiting,  and  from  this  time 
on  the  story  of  the  business  of  John  B.  Stetson 
reads   like  a   romance.     From   the    "Boss  of  the 
Plains,"  which  in  finer  materials  sold  as  high  as 
thirty  dollars  each,  he  began  to  make  many  styles, 
until   it  became  a  fixed  fact  to  the  man  of  the 
West  that  for  service  and  utility,  and  to  the  man 
of  the  East  that  for  style  he  must  wear  a  "Stetson." 
In  less  than  a  year  he  moved  to  larger  quarters  on 
Fourth  Street,  above   Chestnut,  and  only  a  brief 
period  had  elapsed  before  Stetson  hats  were   in 
every  retail  store  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  product  was  extending  rapidly.     He 
occupied  leased  quarters  at  Fourth  and  Chestnut 
streets,  but  soon,  to  accommodate  his  increasing 
trade,  added  another  story  to  the  building.     Two 
years  after  the  inception  of  the  business  it  was  re- 
organized under  the  firm  name  of  John  B.  Stetson 
and  Company,  and  two  years  later  the  house  was 
doing  a  business  of  $80,000    annually.     In    1867 
traveling  salesmen  were  sent  upon  the  road,  the 
Stetson   hats    finding    favor   wherever   they   were 
introduced.    In  1872  change  of  business  residence 
was    made  to    Fourth   and   Montgomery   streets, 
where  were  laid  out  what  were  practically  the 
foundation    stones    of    the    manufacturing    center 
that   there  bears   his  name.     The  history  of  the 
business  from  that  time  forward  was  a  record  of 
continuous,  substantial,  and  rapid  grovifth.     Build- 
ing after  building  was  added  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  trade,  and  Stetson  hats  became  throughout 
the  country  the  synonym  for  all  that  is  best  and 
most   reliable   in   headwear.     The   output   of   the 
factories   at  the    time    of    Mr.    Stetson's    death 
amounted  to  2,000,000  hats  annually,  and  employ- 
ment was  furnished  to  3.500  workmen. 

While  the  building  up  of  a  gigantic  enterprise  is 
a  matter  worthy  of  consideration,  it  is  the  methods 
that  Mr.  Stetson  employed  that  will  cause  his 
name  to  be  forever  honored.  He  regarded  each 
employee  as  an  individual  and  not  as  a  part  of  a 
great  machine  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  cer- 
tain work.  He  felt  and  manifested  a  personal  in- 
terest in  those  who  served  him,  sought  their  wel- 
fare, desired  their  happiness,  and  did  everything 
within  his  power  to  render  conditions  attractive 
and  beneficial.  As  the  result  of  his  wisdom  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  human  life,  hap- 
piness   and    contentment    reigned    among    his    em- 
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ployees.  He  established  various  associations  that 
induced  benefit  and  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
evet-y  department  of  the  works,  and  founded  fam- 
ily interest  in  his  factories  through  an  original 
apprentice  system..  The  organized  aids  for  the 
workingmen  and  their  families  include  building 
and  loan  associations,  a  social  union  modeled  upon 
the  lines  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, a/  beneficial  association,  a  Sunday  school,  a 
kindergarten,  a  militia  battalion  of  several  com- 
panies under  National  Guard  regulations,  and  a 
dispensary  public  hospital.  He  remained  at  the 
head  of  all,  but  each  was  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant. 
Such  as  could  be  were  made  self-supporting,  for  he 
did  not  believe  in  fostering  a  spirit  of  dependence, 
but  provisions  for  the  perpetuation  of  all  were 
made  before  his  death.  Perhaps  the  institution 
which  has  the  widest  scope  in  its  beneficent  effect 
is  the  Stetson  Hospital,  inaugurated  as  a  dispen- 
sary, but  broadening  in  its  purpose  until  it  is  to- 
day a  splendidly  equipped  hospital,  its  operating 
rooms  and  wards  free  to  all.  Twenty  thousand  pa- 
tients are  treated  there  every  year  with  a  staff  of 
thirty-four  physicians  in  attendance,  and  eminent 
surgeons  pronounce  its  equipment  perfect.  The 
great  business  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Company  has 
doubled  in  volume  since  his  death,  but  the  increase 
hsa  all  been  by  a  close  application  to  the  methods 
laid  down  by  the  founder.  "Though  dead,  he 
speaketh." 

Mr.  Stetson's  Florida  interests  were  first  ac- 
quired in  1884,  when  he  visited  De  Land.  H.  A. 
De  Land,  the  founder  of  the  town,  opened  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land,  had  built  a  thriving  town 
with  all  public  utilities,  had  begun  the  erection  of 
academy  buildings,  and  had  been  the  means  of  in- 
ducing many  settlers  to  engage  in  orange  culture. 
The  "big  freeze,"  as  it  is  yet  alluded  to  in  De  Land, 
ruined  thousands  of  trees  and  their  owners,  crippled 
Mr.  De  Land,  and  prostrated  every  business  in- 
terest in  the  heretofore  prosperous  town.  Meeting 
Mr.  Stetson,  who  was  known  to  him  as  a  man  of 
large  means  and  big  sympathies,  Mr.  De  Land 
gained  his  confidence,  and  after  a  close  inspection 
Mr.  Stetson  decided  that  there  was  still  life  in 
many  of  the  trees,  and  that  De  Land  was  a 
good  business  proposition.  He  there  built  a  cot- 
tage and  became  responsible  for  the  completion  of 
one  of  the  large  college  buildings.  To  equip  his 
home  with  electricity  and  water  supply  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  restoring  financially  the 
stability  of  the  electric  light  company  and  the  water 
company,  and  in  this  way  he  practically  became 
owner  in  control  of  about  all  of  De  Land's  public 
utilities  and  interests,  including  several  orange 
groves  and  many  acres  of  land,  wild  and  improved. 
In  1886  he  became  more  deeply  interested  in  De 
Land  Academy,  was  elected  a  trustee,  and  so  vig- 


orously did  he  labor  and  so  liberally  support  it 
that  the  whole  scope  of  the  institution  was  changed. 
In  1889  the  school  was  reorganized  as  the  John  B. 
Stetson  University,  and  today,  with  an  investment 
of  over  one  million  dollars,  is  one  of  the  flourish- 
ing, useful  educational  institutions  of  the  South. 
Thus,  without  plan  or  previous  thought  he  en- 
tered an  entirely  new  field  of  activity,  and  as  be- 
fore, blessings  followed  his  path.  In  such  unlooked 
for  ways  came  many  of  his  investments,  and  out- 
side of  his  own  private  business,  hardly  an  invest- 
ment was  made  save  through  the  desire  to  meet 
the  demands  of  friendship  or  to  save  a  valuable 
enterprise.  He  never  promoted  an  enterprise  or 
indulged  in  speculation.  If  friends  were  in  need 
he  invested  as  they  required,  but  purely  on  a  basis 
equitable  and  understood. 

Mr.  Stetson  traveled  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  was  as  well  known  in  De  Land,  where 
he  spent  several  months  each  year,  as  in  Phila- 
delphia or  Ashbourne,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
maintained  his  summer  home,  and  it  was  in  De 
Land  that  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Phila- 
delphia and  the  funeral  services  were  held  at  his 
country  home,  Idro,  on  the  York  Road,  near  Elkins 
Park,  February  21,  IQ06.  Mr.  Stetson  was  a  re- 
ligious man  in  the  highest  sense.  His  love  for  his 
work  and  his  workers  was  absorbing,  and  his  faith 
was  the  guiding  star  of  his  life.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fifth  Baptist  Church,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  a  generous  patron  of  the  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Association  and  of  all  charitable  and  church 
enterprises.  His  helpful  spirit  prompted  his  as- 
sistance to  various  small  charities  as  well  as  to 
those  of  wider  importance  and  better  known.  He 
built  a  monument  to  himself  in  the  respect  and 
affectionate  regard  entertained  for  him  by  his  em- 
ployees and  all  associated  with  him.  His  deep  in- 
terest in  those  who  served  him  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  their  hearts,  and  on  every  occasion  they 
will  be  found  telling  the  story  of  the  recognition 
of  the  obligations  of  life  and  the  necessity  of 
meeting  them  gladly. 

There  is  a  man  who  has  done  his  part  and  carried 

his  load. 
Rejoiced  to  share  with  every  heart  the  roughness 

of  the  road. 
Not  given  to  thinking  overmuch  of  the  pains  and 

cares  behind, 
But  glad  to  be  in  touch  with  all  his  humankind. 


JOSEPH  LEVERING  JONES  was  born  at 
his  father's  Colonial  residence  on  the  old  Second 
Street  Pike  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  July  26, 
1851,  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral John  Sidney  Jones  and  Catherine  Elizabeth 
(Riter)  Jones.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Wynne,  who  came  over  from  England  on 
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the  ship  "Welcome"  with  his  friend,  Williain 
Penn,  in  October,  1682.  When  the  Assembly  con- 
vened at  Philadelphia  after  their  arrival,  Thomas 
Wynne  was  elected  the  first  speaker.  He  was  a 
preacher  among  the  Friends  and  wrote  several 
controversial  tracts  which  are  still  extant,  and  he 
was  a  physician  of  eminence.  William  Penn.  as  a 
mark  of  friendship  and  esteem,  named  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  new  city  "Wynne  Street,"  and  so  it 
remained  until  it  was  changed  to  Chestnut  Street 
when  the  names  of  the  trees  were  substituted  for 
parallel  streets.  William  Warner,  another  ancestor 
of  Draycott,  Parish  of  Blockley,  Worcestershire, 
England,  came  to  New  England  about  1675,  3"d 
finally  settled  on  the  Schuylkill  River.  Mary 
Warner,  the  daughter  of  his  youngest  son,  Isaac 
Warner,  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Wynne,  the  son 
of  Jonathan  Wynne,  the  latter  a  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Wynne.  Ann  Wynne,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  (Warner)  Wynne,  married 
Phineas  Roberts.  John  Roberts,  another  of  the 
Welsh  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  owned  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Lower 
Merion.  His  son,  Robert  Roberts,  married  Sydney 
Rees,  daughter  of  Rees  Evans,  and  their  son, 
Phineas,  in  1743,  married  Ann  Wynne.  Sydney 
Roberts,  daughter  of  Phineas  and  Ann  (Wynne) 
Roberts,  married,  in  1779,  John,  son  of  Evan 
Jones,  of  Merion.  His  son,  Isaac  Roberts  Jones, 
married  Marie  Stryker  Mercer,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Robert  and  Eleanor  (Tittermary)  Mercer, 
and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  William  Mercer  of 
New  Brunswick.  Their  son  was  Brigadier-General 
John  Sidney  Jones.  Catherine  Elizabeth  (Riter) 
Jones,  mother  of  J.  Levering  Jones,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  George  W.  and  Susannah  ( Levering)  Riter. 
Dr.  Riter  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1837 ; 
recorder  of  deeds  for  Philadelphia  County,  1824- 
1830;  and  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren, 
Surveyor  of  the  District  and  Collector  of  Revenue 
of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  in  1838.  Wigard 
Levering,  the  first  American  ancestor  of  Susannah 
Levering,  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany.  He 
came  to  Philadelphia  with  his  wife  and  family  in 
1685.  He  bought  a  large  property  reaching  from 
the  Wissahickon  Creek  to  the  Schuylkill  River, 
embracing  a  large  part  of  Roxborough,  and  here 
he  settled. 

J.  Levering  Jones  was  educated  in  Halifax, 
Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  where  he  re- 
mained for  twelve  years.  Returning  to  Philadel- 
phia he  engaged  for  a  while  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  187 1  he  registered  as  a  student  at  law  in  the 
office  of  Barger  and  Gross,  and  two  years  later 
matriculated  in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  president  of  his  class, 
graduating  in  1874  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.     In 


1910  the  State  University  of  Kentucky  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  1879  he 
founded  a  partnership  with  William  A.  Redding, 
now  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  Hampton  L. 
Carson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Redding,  Jones 
&  Carson.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  ow- 
ing to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Redding  to  New  York, 
Alfred  I.  Phillips  became  associated  with  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Carson  under  the  firm  name  of  Jones, 
Carson  &  Phillips,  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Phillips  some  years  later,  the  firm  became  Jones 
and  Carson.  The  firm  of  Jones,  Carson  &  Beeber 
was  then  formed,  and  continued  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  law  until  1901.  From  that  time  until  his 
death,  Mr.  Jones  was  associated  in  practice  with 
Hon.  Dimner  Beeber  and  Henry  C.  Boyer,  Esq. 
In  1899,  in  association  with  Mr.  Carson  and 
Horace  Castle,  Mr.  Jones  edited  the  "Legal 
Gazette,"  published  in  Philadelphia;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  editors  of  "Notes  and  References  to 
Cases  in  Binney's  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,"  one  of  the  editors  of  "Weekly 
Notes  of  Cases,"  and  of  "Reeve's  History  of  the 
English  Law."  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
"Chronicle  of  the  Union  League,"  was  the  author 
of  "Principles  and  Achievements  of  the  Republican 
Party"  and  he  wrote  many  beautiful  lyrics  and 
poems.  He  was  interested  in  the  literature  of  the 
law,  wrote  many  constitutional  and  political  articles, 
made  many  public  addresses  upon  legal  and  other 
topics,  and  was  noted  for  his  depth  of  learning 
and  unvarying  wisdom.  At  "Homecroft,"  his 
beautiful  Colonial  home  at  Chestnut  Hill  (an 
elaborated  reproduction  of  his  father's  home  on  the 
old  Second  Street  Pike),  Mr.  Jones  had  one  of  the 
finest  general  libraries  in  Philadelphia.  His  love 
for  books  he  inherited  from  his  grandfather,  Isaac 
Roberts  Jones,  who  also  had  a  very  large  library 
at  his  country  place  in  Darby.  Mr.  Jones'  early 
practice  was  largely  devoted  to  building  associa- 
tions, partnerships  and  law  of  trademarks ;  he  later 
became  counsel  for  many  corporations,  and  was 
actively  identified  with  street  railways  in  Phila- 
delphia, Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Lexington  and  Inter- 
urban  Traction  Company;  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth Traction  Company,  Lafayette  Street  Rail- 
way Company,  later  merged  into  the  Fort  Wayne 
and  Wabash  Valley  Traction  Company,  and 
one  of  the  organizers  and  directors  of  the 
Fidelity  Title  and  Trust  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  and  the  Fidelity  Title  and 
Trust  Company,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He 
won  his  way  to  the  pinnacle  of  success  by  his 
broadness  of  vision,  his  constructive  policies,  his 
genius  for  business  organization  and  development. 
With  every  enterprise  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected there  went  that  whole-souled  spirit  which 
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invariably  means  triumph.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
an  inherent  aptitude  for  organization.  He  was  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  new  American  business 
leader  who  aims  to  put  business  on  a  high  plane. 
He  was  a  brilliant  student  of  political  and  socio- 
logical problems  and  took  great  interest  in  public 
aflfairs  and  for  many  years  was  active  in  the 
Woman's  Suffrage  movements.  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  the  affairs  of  the  Consumers'  League.  It 
was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  estate  of 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans  was  brought  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  after  years  of  litigation  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  and  his  service  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum  and  Dental 
Institute,  and  in  formulating  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Evans  Institute  and  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  were  invaluable.  } 
was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum  and  Institute  So- 
ciety; director  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  director  of  the  University  Extension 
Society,  a  director  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia;  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  New  York,  and  Alliance  Insurance 
Company;  a  trustee  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  Academy, 
and  of  the  Ridgefield  School  of  Connecticut,  Equal 
Franchise  Society,  and  director  and  counsel  for  the 
Philadelphia  Art  Alliance.  He  was  a  life  member 
of  the  Union  League,  of  which  he  was  twice  secre- 
tary and  a  director.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
University  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Rittenhouse 
Club,  the  Contemporary  Club,  the  Loyal  Legion, 
the  Junior  Legal  Club,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  Law  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia,  Lawyers'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Welsh  Society,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent, the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  the  New 
England  Society,  the  Historical  Society,  the  Biblio- 
phile Society  of  Boston,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  Delta  Phi  Fraternity. 

J.  Levering  Jones  married,  October  26,  1887,  his 
first  cousin,  Elisabeth  Mercer  Maclean,  daughter 
of  Charles  Dalrymple  Maclean  and  Charlotte  Fre- 
linghuysen  (Jones)  Maclean,  who  was  a  daughter 
of  Isaac  Roberts  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  seven  children :  i.  Guy  Maclean, 
married  to  Alica  Virginia  Weaver,  of  Virginia. 
2.  Donald  Riter.  3.  Elisabeth  Levering,  wife  of 
Sir  Geoffrey  G.  Butler,  K.  B.  E.,  of  Cambridge, 
England.  4.  Margaret  Wynne,  wife  of  William 
Francklyn  Paris,  of  New  York.  5.  Charlotte 
Mercer.  6.  Levering.  7.  Sidney  Roberts  Jones; 
and  four  grandchildren :  Francklyn  Wynne  Paris, 
Levering  Kern  Jones,  Guy  Maclean  Jones,  Jr.,  and 
Alice  Mercer  Jones.  Three  of  the  sons  rendered 
service  during  the  World  War.  Guy  Maclean 
Jones  was  first  lieutenant  and  quartermaster  on 
the  "Saetia"  when  the  ship  hit  a  floating  mine  and 


sank;  he  escaped  on  a  raft.  Donald  Riter  Jones 
served  as  a  private  in  the  28th  Division ;  he  was 
wounded  and  gassed.  Levering  Jones  was  a  pri- 
vate in  the  230th  Battalion  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

J.  Levering  Jones  died  November  24,  1920.  By 
the  strength  of  his  character  and  the  force  of  his 
personality  he  deeply  impressed  himself  upon  the 
life  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  give  generously  of  his  means  and 
freely  of  his  personal  service  to  the  welfare  of  his 
fellowmen.  He  was  a  born  leader  of  men  and 
his  optimism  and  fine  enthusiasm  were  always  an 
inspiration  to  his  associates. 


EDWARD  BOWMAN  LEAF— The  mention 
of  the  name  of  the  late  Edward  Bowman  Leaf 
recalls  to  the  minds  of  Philadelphians  the  figure 
of  a  stalwart,  able  and  aggressive  business  man. 
He  was  born  in  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  March 
3,  1866,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edmund  and  Harriet 
Potts  (Clay)  Leaf.  His  education  was  received 
in  the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  and  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  then  entered  business  in  Philadelphia, 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Potts  &  Leaf,  which 
continued  until  1900.  Mr.  Leaf  withdrew  in  that 
year  and  organized  the  firm  of  E.  B.  Leaf  Com- 
pany, brokers  in  iron  and  steel,  of  which  he  was 
president.  By  innate  ability  and  hard  work  he 
built  up  a  large  business.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Spring  City  Bloom  Works,  and  a  director 
of  the  Longmead  Iron  Company,  of  Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania. 

Politically,  he  was  allied  with  the  Republicans. 
He  was  a  member  and  vestryman  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  West  Philadelphia,  and  held  membership 
in  the  University  Club,  Merion  Cricket  Club  and 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  October  19,  1894,  Mr.  Leaf  married  Eliza- 
beth Trenchard,  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  two  daughters:  i. 
Harriet  Clay,  widow  of  G.  Upton  Favorite,  and 
the  mother  of  two  children :  Elizabeth  Upton  and 
G.  Upton  (2),  born  September  20,  1917.  2. 
Frances  Trenchard,  married  Henry  Elmer  Howell 
of  Philadelphia,  son  of  Henry  Elmer  Howell  of 
Old,  New  Jersey,  later  of  Philadelphia.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Elizabeth  Trenchard.  Mrs. 
Leaf,  who  is  quite  active  in  philanthropic  work  in 
Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Newport,  New  Jersey, 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Emily  (Whitaker) 
Trenchard  and  granddaughter  of  James  Harris 
and  Mary  (Barret)  Trenchard  of  New  Jersey. 
Emily  Whitaker,  mother  of  Mrs.  Leaf,  was  the 
daughter  of  Ephraim  Whitaker  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Elizabeth  (Swing)  Whitaker,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  the  daughter  of  Michael  Swing.     She 
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was  educated  at  Ivy  Hall  Seminary,  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey,  graduating  in  1885.  In  1894,  she 
married  Mr.  Leaf,  as  above  stated.  Mrs.  Leaf 
is  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  is  the  na- 
tional secretary.  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  for  Nurses ; 
chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  for  Colored  People  of 
Philadelphia;  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Colored  Women, 
and  chairman  for  the  Eighth  Ward  League  of 
Women  Voters.  She  is  vice-president  and  a 
board  member  of  the  Women's  City  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia and  a  member  of  the  Emergency  Aid 
since  its  founding.  Politically,  Mrs.  Leaf  is  an 
Independent.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  and  of  the  Art  Alliance. 

The  death  of  E.  Bowman  Leaf  occurred  Novem- 
ber 23,  1910,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four  years. 
In  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  he  brought 
results  of  more  lasting  and  substantial  benefit  to 
himself  and  the  community  than  many  achieve  in 
years.  His  career  forms  a  worthy  supplement  to 
the  honored  lines  from  which  he  was  descended. 


FRANCIS  SHUNK  BROWN— With  the  blood 
of  two  Governors,  one  of  whom  was  a  United 
States  Senator,  flowing  in  his  veins,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  with  training  and  opportunity  for 
service,  Frank  Shunk  Brown,  a  worthy  son  of  Phil- 
adelphia, would  become  one  of  the  notable  public 
servants  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  his 
home  city.  A  former  Attorney-General  of  the 
State,  a  counsel  and  advocate  of  brilliant  attain- 
ments and  prominent  socially  and  in  club  circles, 
Mr.  Brown  comes  from  an  ancestry  containing 
many  honored  names. 

William  Findlay,  great-grandfather  of  Francis 
Shunk  Brown,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  men 
of  his  day  in  the  State  and  Nation.  For  four  terms 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  afterward 
serving  the  State  as  its  treasurer  and  Governor, 
concluding  his  remarkable  career  as  United  States 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Francis  Rawn  Shunk,  grandfather  of  Mr.  Brown, 
in  the  maternal  line,  was  twice  elected  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  power  in  political  circles 
in  his  time,  and  did  much  during  his  two  admin- 
istrations for  the  improvement  of  the  executive 
and  coordinated  departments  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment. 

Charles  Brown,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, September  23,  1797,  died  at  Dover,  Dela- 
ware, September  4,  1883,  elected  the  law  as  his  pro- 
fession, but  altered  his  determination  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  Regiment,  Cumberland  Brigade,  New  Jersey 
militia,  in  1817.  He  was  captain  in  1818-19.  He 
served  Down  Township,  Cumberland  County,  as 
town  clerk,  and  was  a  Freeholder  of  Cumberland 


County  from  1819  to  1824.  In  1828  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  director  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  by  the  Philadelphia  City  Council.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Council 
for  the  term  of  1830-31.  On  the  Democratic  ticket 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives  for  1830-33.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  Consti- 
tution of  Pennsylvania,  1834-38.  He  was  a  State 
Senator  from  1838  to  1841,  resigning  in  the  latter 
year  to  take  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress,  1841-43. 
In  1843  he  was  president  of  the  State  Convention 
to  nominate  candidates  for  the  State  Board  of 
Canal  Commissioners.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  North  Liberties  Town- 
ship, in  1843.  He  again  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress,  serving  in  the  thirtieth  session,  1847-49. 
From  1851  to  1855  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  of  Philadelphia  County. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  from  1851  to  1853.  He 
served  four  years,  1853-57,  as  collector  of  customs 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Philadelphia,  1860-61 ; 
Town  Commissioner  of  Dover,  Delaware,  1864-65; 
delegate  to  Delaware  State  and  National  Demo- 
cratic conventions,  1865 ;  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Dover  public  schools,  1871-78. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Shunk,  a  daughter  of  for- 
mer Governor  Francis  Rawn  Shunk.  To  Charles 
and  Elizabeth  (Shunk)  Brown  was  born  a  son, 
Francis  Shunk  Brown,  of  whom  further. 

Francis  Shunk  Brown  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
June  9,  1858.  He  was  given  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  a  most  liberal  character.  He  received  his 
elementary  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  of  Dover,  Delaware.  He  next  en- 
tered the  Wilmington  Conference  Academy  of 
Dover,  Delaware,  whence  he  was  graduated  to  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1879 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Lafayette 
College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1915. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  187Q,  he  entered  at  once  upon  a  career  that 
has  been  crowded  with  activity.  He  has  hardly 
known  what  it  is  to  enjoy  an  idle  hour;  in  fact, 
he  never  seems  to  desire  such,  so  intensively  does 
he  enter  into  the  larger  affairs  of  life.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Simpson,  Brown  & 
Williams,  the  partnership  now  being  known  as 
Brown  &  Williams  of  which  he  is  the  senior  mem- 
ber. His  eminent  ability  as  a  lawyer  has  been 
greatly  recognized  during  his  more  than  forty- 
five  years  of  practice,  his  clientele  being  repre- 
sented by  persons  in  the  most  prominent  walks  of 
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the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  the  widely  di- 
vergent one  of  remaining  outside  the  League  of 
Nations.  Clear  of  vision,  honest  and  courageous 
of  action,  he  steered  his  course  straight  and  car- 
ried the  country  with  him.  He  is  one  of  the  finest 
fruits  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  real  states- 
man. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Knox  was  Rev.  William 
Knox,  who  came  from  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  to 
the  United  States  in  1797.  A  Methodist  preacher, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  which  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania then  was.  He  is  said  to  have  had  charge  at 
one  time  of  the  Smithfield  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Pittsburgh.  The  second  of  his 
three  wives  was  Mary  Smith,  of  Connellsville, 
grandmother  of  the  subject  of  this  record.  Rev. 
Knox  moved  to  Cadiz,  Ohio,  in  his  later  years, 
and  died  there  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 
His  son  was  David  S.  Knox,  born  in  Connells- 
ville, May  19,  1805,  and  educated  for  the  most  part 
in  Cadiz,  to  which  the  family  moved  when  he  was 
seven  years  old.  His  father's  large  family  and  the 
small  salary  which  accompanied  his  pious  calling 
necessitated  his  son's  early  entrance  on  a  self- 
supporting  career.  He  stopped  school  at  fifteen, 
and  went  to  work  at  the  printing  trade,  which  he 
had  previously  mastered.  He  was  for  a  time  editor 
of  the  Uniontown  "Democrat."  He  then  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Monongahela  Bank  in  Browns- 
ville, to  which  town  he  moved  in  1836,  as  teller, 
remaining  for  six  years  in  that  capacity,  then  ad- 
vancing to  the  position  of  cashier.  Everybody  had 
implicit  confidence  in  this  strong  and  self-reliant 
man,  pleasant  mannered  and  kind,  though  some- 
what stern  of  face.  He  was  the  financial  adviser 
for  most  of  the  Brownsville  folk,  who,  largely  be- 
cause of  his  advice,  subscribed  for  over  $2,000,000 
of  United  States  bonds  during  the  first  war  loan 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  He  married  (first) 
Sarah  Francis,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Francis,  a 
surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  said  to  be  a 
close  friend  of  George  Washington  and  with  him 
through  the  Valley  Forge  winter.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  in  1833,  Mr.  Knox  married  (sec- 
ond) Rebecca  Page,  of  Connellsville,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of :  Thomas,  who  became  a  drug- 
gist of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  where  his  next 
younger  brother,  Samuel,  was  a  physician ;  Richard, 
Mary,  Mrs.  Graff,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Caroline, 
Alfred,  vice-president  of  the  Mellon  National 
Bank;  Narcissa,  Rebecca,  Philander  C,  of  further 
mention,  and  Harriette,  who  resides  at  Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Philander  Chase  Knox  was  born  in  Brownsville, 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  May  6,  1853,  and 
died  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  Oc- 
tober   12,    1921,    death   coming    suddenly    from    a 


stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  attended  school  at  Mor- 
gantown,  West  Virginia,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
entered  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
whence  he  was  graduated  in  1872  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  From  boyhood  he  was  a  leader.  It  is 
said  that  at  Morgantown  he  argued  the  case  of  the 
student  body  in  some  conflict  with  academic  au- 
thority and  convinced  the  faculty  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  student  point  of  view.  Although  given 
to  pranks  he  stood  high  in  his  studies  and  was 
popular  with  both  faculty  and  fellow  students. 
For  a  brief  time  after  graduating  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Monongahela  Bank.  It  had,  however, 
been  his  determination  since  his  eleventh  year  to 
study  law,  and  he  began  to  carry  out  his  decision 
in  1873,  when  he  entered  the  Albany  Law  School, 
where,  however,  he  remained  for  only  a  week,  on 
accoimt  of  illness.  He  read  law  in  Brownsville 
for  a  time  with  Seth  T.  Hurd.  In  1873  he  went 
to  Pittsburgh,  with  which  the  rest  of  his  strictly 
legal  career  was  identified.  There  he  began  to 
read  law  under  H.  B.  Swope,  was  admitted  to  the 
Allegheny  County  bar  in  1875,  and  next  year  was 
appointed  assistant  United  States  attorney  for  the 
district  of  Western  Pennsylvania  by  President 
Grant.  He  then  resigned  this  office  and  joined 
James  H.  Reed  in  establishing  the  law  firm  of 
Knox  &  Reed,  which  began  with  a  well-to-do  cli- 
entele and  rapidly  increased  their  practice.  From 
first  to  last  Mr.  Knox  was  a  student  of  individual 
cases  and  was  so  thoroughly  prepared  when  a  case 
came  to  trial  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  develop- 
ment ever  took  him  by  surprise.  His  clearness  of 
thought  and  correctness  of  judgment  were  ap- 
parent to  the  judges.  The  size  and  importance 
from  an  economic  standpoint  of  the  litigation  he 
conducted,  and  the  fact  that  his  clients  were  largely 
corporations,  gave  him  the  reputation  of  being 
strictly  a  corporation  lawyer. 

It  was  thus  that  he  entered  on  the  second  phase 
of  his  remarkable  career.  His  only  political  office 
had  been  his  brief  term  as  assistant  district  at- 
torney. He  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  by  President  McKinley  because 
he  was  one  of  the  very  best  lawyers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  he  accepted  the  office  only  on  a  re-tender 
four  years  after  his  first  declination.  From  1901 
to  1904  he  served,  his  term  being  characterized  by 
successful  war  on  trusts  and  combinations  as  well 
as  on  railroads  in  the  matter  of  rebates  and  dis- 
criminatory rates.  Notable  among  his  achievements 
was  his  suit  against  ^he  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, to  prevent  the  merger  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific and  Great  Northern  railroads,  in  which  he 
was  successful.  He  also  fought  against  seven  beef 
corporations,  and  fourteen  corporations,  all  tend- 
ing toward  the  formation  of  trusts.  Thus  he  was 
the  legal  right  arm  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
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spectacular  war  on  trusts.  It  was  the  Attorney- 
General  who  successfully  negotiated  the  purchase 
of  the  French  interests  in  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
transaction  involving  the  sum  of  $40,000,000.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  widely  read  "Mirrors  of 
Washington"  spoke  of  Mr.  Knox  thus : 

Mr.  Knox  began  his  public  career  by  attacking 
the  Northern  Securities  merger,  against  the  judg- 
ment of  some  of  the  highest  paid  lawyers  of  the 
country.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  him.  It 
was  the  greatest  victory  the  government  ever  won 
under  the  Sherman  law.  Thereafter  Mr.  Knox, 
who  had  been  labeled  a  corporation  lawyer,  was 
proclaimed  a  trust  buster.  By  the  time  he  was 
fifty  he  had  become  the  greatest  Attorney  General 
in  a  half  century.  Certainly  the  mark  he  set  has 
never  been  reached  by  any  of  his  successors. 

This  admirable  service  was  interrupted  in  1904 
by  an  even  larger  opportunity.  Governor  Penny- 
packer,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  him  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  Quay,  who  died  while 
in  office,  and  the  following  year  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  elected  him  for  a  full  term.  While  in  the 
Senate  Senator  Knox  was  instrumental  in  framing 
the  Railroad  Rate  Law.  President  Roosevelt  said 
to  him :  "You  have  deeply  affected  for  good  the 
development  of  our  entire  political  system  in  its 
relation  to  the  industrial  and  economic  tendencies 
of  the  times."  In  igo8  Senator  Knox  was  Pennsyl- 
vania's candidate  for  the  Presidency,  receiving 
sixty-eight  votes  in  the  convention.  In  1909  he  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  in  order  to  accept  the  port- 
folio of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Taft.  He  inaugurated  an  active  policy 
of  aiding  the  extension  of  American  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  derisively  characterized  as  "dol- 
lar diplomacy,"  of  which  Secretary  Knox  was 
proud.  He  proposed  that  an  Arbitral  Court  be 
established  at  The  Hague,  and  that  the  Manchu- 
rian  Railway  be  neutralized,  and  approved  the 
plan  for  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice 
for  maintaining  peace  in  Central  America.  He 
negotiated  arbitration  treaties  with  France  and 
Great  Britain,  and  made  a  notable  trip  to  Central 
American  countries,  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  In 
1912  he  was  assigned  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Em- 
peror Mutsu  Hito,  of  Japan,  as  representative  of 
the  United  States  Government.  He  also  bent  his 
energies  toward  an  effective  organization  of  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States. 

In  191 6  came  Senator  Knox's  reelection  to  the 
upper  house  of  the  Federal  Government,  when  he 
was  chosen  by  popular  vote  as  the  representative 
from  Pennsylvania.  It  is  said  that  he  drafted  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  He  fought 
against  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  was  irreconcilable  in  regard  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  League 
of  Nations.    On  the  other  hand,  he  drafted  one  of 


the  various  resolutions  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  adopting  the  treaty  with  resolutions,  and  he  at 
an  early  stage  took  the  position  that  it  was  futile 
to  impose  upon  Germany  such  indemnities  as 
would  be  destructive  of  that  Nation.  All  this  made 
him  unpopular.  Senator  Knox,  however  consid- 
ered the  right  or  wrong  of  a  question,  not  its  po- 
sition in  the  public  fancy,  and  he  adhered  to  his 
course.  His  last  important  address  in  the  Senate 
was  in  support  of  his  position  that  Congress  had 
the  power,  and  upon  it  devolved  the  duty  of  end- 
ing the  status,  of  war  by  resolution.  One  of  his 
resolutions  formed  the  basis  of  President  Hard- 
ing's negotiations  for  peace.  Senator  Knox  was 
still  in  office  when  death  ended  one  of  the  most 
conspicuously  able  and  disinterested  careers  ever 
enjoyed  by  an  American  citizen.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  twice  offered  and  declined  the  position  of 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  twice  he  was  seriously  considered  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Knox  was  a  man  of  wide  interests.  He 
loved  the  out-of-doors  and  its  sports,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, golfing,  and  above  all,  driving.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Diriving 
Club,  and  owner  and  driver  of  the  famous  trot- 
ting pole  team,  "Wert  and  Dr.  Leek,"  winners  of 
a  world's  record  which  stood  until  a  few  years 
ago.  In  1897  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bar  Association,  was  for  three  years 
president  of  the  Duquesne  Club,  and  a  member  of 
the  Americus  and  Pittsburgh  Golf  and  Country 
clubs,  and  the  Castalia  Club,  which  fished  on  its 
preserves  near  Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  Lawyers' 
League  and  the  Lawyers  clubs  of  New  York,  also 
enrolled  him  as  a  member,  as  did  the  Union  League 
clubs  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Although 
not  a  society  man,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word,  he  had  a  readiness  of  wit,  a  suavity  and 
grace  of  manner  and  a  liking  for  people  which 
fitted  him  for  the  most  ceremonial  of  State  social 
gatherings,  as  well  as  for  delightful  informal  com- 
panionship. He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
Mount  Union  College,  from  Yale,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Pittsburgh  universities,  from  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  and  Villa  Nova  colleges,  and  from  the 
University  of  Guatemala. 

On  February  29,  1876,  Philander  Chase  Knox 
married  Lillian  Smith,  daughter  of  Andrew  G. 
Smith,  a  pioneer  iron  manufacturer  of  Pittsburgh. 
She  survives  him,  as  do  their  three  sons :  Reed, 
Hugh  and  Philander  C.  Knox,  Jr.,  and  daughter, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Tindle. 

No  encomium  for  this  great  man  better  expresses 
his  value  to  America  than  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Senator  Knox: 
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In  his  death,  his  State  has  lost  a  valuable  and 
faithful  servant,  and  his  country  one  of  its  great- 
est statesmen.  His  good  judgment,  his  wise  dis- 
crimination and  keen  perception  eminently  fitted 
him  for  the  legal  profession.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1875,  he  early  became  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  lawyers  of  his  State.  Twice  honored  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  by  election  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  took,  by  his 
wise  counsel,  a  prominent  part  in  the  framing  of 
our  laws  and  in  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy. 
As  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  he 
rendered  opinions  noted  for  their  legal  ability.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  while  guided  by  the  principle 
to  deal  justly  with  all  Nations,  his  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs  was  ever  marked  by  a  devotion  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  country.  His  private  life 
was  characterized  by  virtue  worthy  of  emulation 
by  all  American  citizens. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  GIBBONS— The  late 
William  Henry  Gibbons  was  born  September  16, 
1852,  at  Coatesville,  Chester  County ;  he  died  at 
Plymouth,  England,  on  June  20,  1923,  and  was  in- 
terred at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  associated  with 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  country,  and  was 
also  active  in  the  banking  and  financial  world  of 
his  native  State. 

A  "Gibons"  is  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the 
companions  of  William,  the  Conqueror  of  Eng- 
land. The  first  members  of  the  Gibbons  family  in 
America  were  John  and  Margery  Gibbons,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Warminster,  Wiltshire, 
England,  and  settled  at  Bethel,  near  Chester,  in 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  year 
1683.  One  of  their  descendants  was  Abraham  Gib- 
bons who  was  long  a  prominent  resident  of  Coates- 
ville. He  married  Martha  Pennock  Lukens,  on 
whose  behalf  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment and  development  of  the  Brandywine  Rolling 
Mills.  Abraham  Gibbons  was  also  the  founder  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Chester  Valley,  of  which  he 
became  the  first  president.  Martha  Pennock  Gib- 
bons was  descended  from  Joseph  Pennock,  who 
was  born  in  1677,  and  his  wife  Mary  Levis,  who 
was  born  in  1685.  Joseph  Pennock  migrated  to 
Philadelphia  about  the  year  1702,  and  in  1714  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  West  Marlborough, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  grandson,  Dr. 
Isaac  Pennock,  married  Martha  Webb;  and  their 
daughter,  Rebecca  W.  Pennock,  married  Dr.  Charles 
Coates  Lukens.  Mrs.  Lukens  inherited  from  her 
father  the  Brandywine  Rolling  Mills,  which  she 
managed  and  operated  personally,  being  one  of  the 
first  women  to  have  managed  such  large  works. 
These  mills  are  now  known  as  Lukens  Steel  Com- 
pany. Her  daughter,  Martha  Pennock  Lukens, 
married  Abraham  Gibbons. 


Their  son,  William  Henry  Gibbons,  received  his 
early  education  under  the  supervision  of  a  private 
tutor,  and  he  later  entered  and  graduated  from 
Haverford  College  in  the  class  of  1872.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  graduation,  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Brandywine  Rolling  Mills  and  afterwards 
became  connected  with  the  Parkesburg  Iron  Com- 
pany at  Parkesburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  remained 
with  this  organization  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
eventually  became  its  president.  He  was  also  for  a 
time  president  of  the  Eastern  Steel  Company  and 
for  many  years  was  a  director  and  vice-president 
of  the  Pulaski  Iron  Company  of  Virginia. 

He  entered  the  banking  world  about  the  middle 
of  his  business  career,  serving  as  vice-president  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Chester  Valley,  which  had 
been  founded  at  Coatesville  by  his  father,  and  he 
later  filled  a  similar  office  in  the  Chester  County 
Trust  Company  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  varied  activities  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  Mr.  Gibbons  found  time  in  which  to  take 
an  interest  in  governmental  and  State  affairs.  In 
his  political  views,  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  himself  held  no  public 
office,  however,  for  he  was  what  might  be  well 
termed  "a  conservative  friend"  in  every  mani- 
festation of  his  character.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 
in  which  he  took  much  interest.  In  his  religious 
views,  Mr.  Gibbons  was  an  Orthodox  Friend,  and 
he  was  successively  a  member  of  the  Fallowfield, 
Downingtown  and  Haverford  meetings,  of  which 
latter  he  was  an  overseer  for  many  years. 

William  H.  Gibbons  married  Harriet  Lucretia 
Fuller  at  Philadelphia,  June  11,  1884.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gibbons  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  five 
daughters  and  a  son:  i.  Caroline  Martha,  who 
married  Henry  L.  Balderston,  of  Colora,  Mary- 
land. 2.  Elizabeth,  who  married  George  Beaumont 
Beeman  of  London,  England.  3.  Harriet,  who 
married  Leonard  Willets  Williams  of  Belmont, 
New  York.  4.  Ruth  Anna,  who  married  Pancoast 
Roberts  Baker  of  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania.  5. 
Martha  Lukens.  6.  Charles  Lukens,  who  died  in 
infancy. 


HARRY  J.  RITTENHOUSE— This  ancient 
name,  incorporated  with  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  is  now  represented  in  the 
business  world  of  Philadelphia  by  Harry  J.  Rit- 
tenhouse,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  West 
Chester  Boulevard  Improvement  Association,  and 
largely  identified  with  other  real  estate  interests 
of  the  city  and  State.  As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Ritten- 
house  is  known  for  the  public  spirit  which  is  the 
inspiration  of  all  his  enterprises. 
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Harry  J.  Rittenhouse  was  born  in  1885,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  M.  and  Malvena 
(Taylor)  Rittenhouse,  the  former,  as  a  youth, 
engaged  in  business  in  New  York,  where  the  Rit- 
tenhouse family  has  long  been  represented.  After 
his  marriage  and  the  birth  of  his  son  he  moved 
to  the  West,  where  he  became  the  pioneer  sheep 
raiser  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  owning  over  40,000 
acres  of  land. 

The  education  of  Harry  J.  Rittenhouse  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  in 
Peirce's  Business  College  of  that  city.  When  quite 
young  he  was  associated  with  his  father  and 
brother  in  founding  the  Rittenhouse  meat  stores, 
beginning  with  one  store.  The  number  increased 
to  eighteen  and  the  stores  were  scattered  through- 
out Philadelphia.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  is  still  part 
owner,  but  no  longer  takes  a  managing  interest  in 
the  business. 

His  next  interest  was  in  Delaware  County  and 
its  possibilities,  where  he  entered  upon  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  chiefly  stores  and  apartment 
houses.  He  was  the  first  man  to  conceive  the  idea 
of  making  allowance  for  automobile  parking  space 
in  front  of  stores,  an  idea  which  was  generally  ac- 
cepted and  copied,  and  is  now  used  by  almost  all 
builders.  He  erected  stores  and  apartment  houses 
in  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania,  and  on  Montgomery 
Avenue,  Narbeth,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  (1927) 
completing  a  $2,000,000  group  of  these  structures, 
to  be  called  Rittenhouse  Place,  situated  in  Ard- 
more,  Pennsylvania.  The  boulevard  through  this 
group  of  buildings  is  sixty  feet  from  curb  to  curb, 
an  exceptionally  wide  street.  He  is  the  originator 
of  the  two-corner  or  oflfset  idea  in  the  building 
of  stores  in  the  East. 

As  president  of  the  West  Chester  Boulevard 
Improvement  Association  Mr.  Rittenhouse  has 
been,  as  always,  in  the  van  of  progress,  and  has  a 
record  rich  in  accomplishment.  There  is  now  a 
one-track  boulevard  leading  from  Sixty-third 
Street,  Philadelphia,  to  West  Chester,  and  the  as- 
sociation is  acting  on  the  idea  suggested  by  Mr. 
Merritt  Taylor,  a  prominent  traction  expert  of 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County,  that  there  be 
a  two-way  boulevard  of  two  separate  sections,  with 
the  car  tracks  in  the  middle,  each  road  made  of 
concrete  to  be  thirty  feet  wide,  one  for  inbound 
traffic,  the  other  for  outbound  traffic.  This  would 
increase  land  values  tremendously  and  render  sub- 
urbs more  accessible.  That  the  State  intends  to 
act  on  the  suggestion  is  due  to  work  done  by  the 
association  under  the  leadership  of  its  president. 

The  other  business  interests  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse 
include  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  West  Philadelphia.  He  was  at  one 
time  very  active  in  building  and  loan  loans  in  asso- 
ciation with  building  and  loan  insurance.    He  is  the 


organizer  and  first  president  of  the  Marpole-New- 
town  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  a  director 
in  other  similar  organizations.  He  was  the  organ- 
izer and  is  now  the  president  of  the  Broomall 
Community  Association.  The  two  principal  real 
estate  boards,  those  of  Delaware  County  and  Phil- 
adelphia, number  Mr.  Rittenhouse  among  their 
leading  members.  He  affiliates  with  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  his  only  club  is  the  Penn 
Athletic.  His  home  is  at  Broomall,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  community 
affairs. 

The  record  and  portrait  of  Harry  J.  Ritten- 
house will  always  possess  an  interest  both  tradi- 
tional and  personal,  for  he  is  the  descendant  of  an- 
cestors who,  during  a  period  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half  have  been  influential  factors  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  interests  which  have  made  Penn- 
sylvania the  world  power  that  she  is  today. 
Worthily  has  he  followed  in  their  footsteps,  help- 
ing to  make  great  and  beautiful  Philadelphia  and 
her  environs  and  investing  with  additional  lustre 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  names  of  the 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM  L.  NEVIN— Inspiring  the  steady 

and  irresistible  progress  of  the  Wanamaker  stores 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  is  a  group  of  highly 
evolved  business  men  who  might  well  be  termed  the 
dynamos  of  that  organization.  They  work  quietly 
but  with  amazing  power.  To  this  group  belongs 
William  L.  Nevin,  a  vice-president,  secretary 
and  director  of  both  corporations.  From  his 
family,  details  of  whose  lineage  and  achievements 
in  this  country  are  to  be  found  in  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  of  his  father,  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin,  Wil- 
liam L.  Nevin  inherited  certain  hardy  traits  of 
character :  venturesomeness  balanced  by  prudence ; 
openmindedness  harnessed  to  good  judgment  and 
common  sense ;  perseverance ;  foresight,  and  astute- 
ness in  understanding  men  and  conditions.  Further- 
more, he  is  simple  and  direct.  Always  avoiding 
publicity,  he  has  come  to  be  known  as  one  of  the 
really  strong  men  of  Philadelphia  to  the  discrim- 
inating of  that  and  other  cities,  who  have  watched 
the  results  of  his  unremitting  effort  and  admirable 
intelligence.  The  list  of  activities  in  which  he  is 
engaged  furnishes  the  best  summary  of  his  career. 
William  L.  Nevin  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Au- 
gust 9,  1862,  son  of  Alfred  and  Sarah  (Jenkins) 
Nevin  (q.  v.).  He  received  a  liberal  education, 
attending  first  Dr.  Faire's  Classical  Institute,  then 
the  Hastings  Academy  of  West  Philadelphia,  and 
finally  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
pursued  the  academic  course  until  his  junior  year, 
then  entered  the  Law  Department.  He  graduated 
in  1880,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law.    He 
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immediately  began  to  practice  his  professicwi  in 
Philadelphia,  and  for  ten  years  steadily  widened 
his  clientele.  In  1890  he  was  retained  by  the  late 
John  Wanamaker,  the  great  merchant,  to  look  after 
his  interests  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  In  this 
work  Mr.  Nevin  has  continued,  and  he  is  now 
vice-president,  secretary  and  director,  as  stated 
above,  of  both  the  Philadelphia  and  the  New 
York  stores.  He  was  vice-president  and  director 
of  the  West  End  Trust  Company  until  its  merger 
with  the  Real  Estate  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company  and  the  Land  Title  and  Trust  Company, 
November,  1926,  at  which  time  he  became  a  direc- 
tor of  the  merged  companies,  known  as  the  Real 
Estate-Land  Title  and  Trust  Company ;  he  is  also 
trustee  of  The  First  Penny  Savings  Bank,  both 
of  Philadelphia.  On  April  23,  1923,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  City  Trusts. 
Although  a  Republican  and  interested  in  good 
government,  Mr.  Nevin  is  not  politically  active. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Zeta  Psi  Fraternity,  the 
University  Qub,  the  Philadelphia  Country  Gub, 
and  the  Merion  Cricket  Qub.  He  is  a  communi- 
cant of  both  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Bryn  Mawr. 

William  L.  Nevin  married,  December  6,  1906, 
Mary  Grace  Hall,  daughter  of  Louis  W.  and 
Eliza  Cameron  (Warford)  Hall,  of  Harrisburg, 
the  father,  a  direct  descendant,  through  the 
Hall  family,  of  William  Maclay,  first  United 
States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  of  John 
Harris,  Colonial  patriot  and  founder  of  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Nevin  is  a  member  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nevin  have  one  daughter:  Frances   Hall. 


ALFRED  NEVIN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.— Of  prime 
significance  to  the  development  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  spread  of  re- 
ligious education  not  only  in  that  State  but 
throughout  this  country  was  the  professional  career 
and  the  personality  of  Alfred  Nevin.  His  whole 
life  was  given ,  over  to  active  ministerial  and  to 
editorial  work  in  connection  with  notable  Presby- 
terian publications.  He  was  born  of  admirable 
Scotch-Irish  stock.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Nevin 
came  from  England  to  America,  one  settling  on 
the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  the  other,  Daniel 
Nevin,  adopting  as  his  home  Cumberland  Valley  in 
Pennsylvania.    The  Nevin  family  arms  are  given  as  : 

Arms — Azure,  on  a  fesse  between  an  increscent 
and  a  decrescent,  in  chief  and  in  base  a  palm  branch 
argent,  a  crescent  of  the  first. 

Crest — On  a  mount  a  palm  branch  vert. 

MottO' — Nil  desperandum    (Never  despair). 


Daniel  Nevin  was  bom  August  28,  1744,  and  died 
in  1813.  He  lived  at  Herron's  Branch,  near  Stras- 
burg,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  married 
Mrs.  Margaret  (Williamson)  Reynolds,  sister  of 
the  noted  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Davidson)  William- 
son. Among  the  children  of  Daniel  and  Margaret 
Nevin  were:  John  and  David.  The  latter  was 
the  father  of  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin.  I>avid  Nevin 
was  bom  February  2,  1782,  and  died  May  27,  1848, 
having  been  a  merchant  who  built  up  quite  an  im- 
portant business.  David  Nevin  served  in  the  de- 
fense of  Baltimore  in  the  War  of  1812  and  won  the 
title  of  major.  He  further  served  the  new  State 
by  representing  Cumberland  County  in  the  Reform 
Convention  of  1837-38  which  remodelled  the  State 
Constitution.     He  married  Mary  Peirce. 

Alfred  Nevin,  son  of  David  and  Mary  (Peirce) 
Nevin,  was  bom  in  Shippensburg,  Cumberland 
Valley,  Pennsylvania,  March  14,  1816.  The  boy 
began  his  collegiate  education  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, completing  it  at  Jefferson,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  graduated  in  1834.  Alfred  Nevin's  first 
choice  of  a  life  career  was  the  law,  and  he  won 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1837  as  a  graduate  of  Judge 
Reed's  Law  School  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law.  His  heart,  how- 
ever, was  with  the  ministry.  For  that  he  prepared 
thoroughly,  as  was  his  wont,  by  a  course  at  West- 
em  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1840.  In  April  of  that  same  year  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  Declining 
calls  to  several  churches  in  Western  cities,  Rev. 
Nevin  assumed  charge,  in  May,  1840,  of  Cedar 
Grove  Presbyterian  Church,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania.  In  five  years  he  built  up  an  ener- 
getic and  enthusiastic  congregation  there.  The 
next  seven  years  he  performed  the  same  service  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  of  Chambersburg, 
and  for  the  subsequent  five  years  devoted  himself 
to  the  second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lancaster 
City.  While  he  was  ably  fulfilling  his  third  charge 
the  excellence  of  his  work  became  more  widely 
known,  and  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  at  its  meeting  in  Hollidaysburg,  at 
the  same  time  continuing  his  work  in  Lancaster 
City.  Dr.  Alfred  Nevin  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  as  chaplain  of  the  Satterlee  Hospital, 
a  United  States  Government  hospital,  situated  in 
West  Philadelphia,  during  the  Civil  War,  it  being 
located  in  Philadelphia  due  to  the  celebrity  of  that 
city's  physicians  and  surgeons.  In  1857  he  organ- 
ized the  Alexander  Church  of  Philadelphia.  This 
charge  he  resigned  in  1861  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  editorial  work  in  which  he  so  thoroughly 
believed  and   for   which  he  was   by  the  compre- 
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hensive  nature  of  his  education  well  fitted  to  do. 
He  published  the  "Standard"  until  1866,  when  ill 
health  prevented  his  further  work  on  it  and  it  was 
merged  with  the  "Northwestern  Presbyterian,"  at 
Chicago.  When  a  rest  had  restored  his  impaired 
health,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  "Presby- 
terian Weekly,"  later  known  as  the  "Baltimore 
Presbyterian,"  and  he  was  editor  in  chief  of  the 
"Presbyterian  Journal,"  published  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Ford  Sutton,  beginning  his  work  with  the  initial 
number  of  that  organ.  In  1858  he  was  chosen  to 
address  the  Alumni  of  his  alma  mater,  and  the 
profundity  and  eloquence  of  his  delivery  on  the 
theme  "The  Responsibility  of  American  Citizen- 
ship" was  widely  discussed.  An  austere  man,  he 
had  a  great  love  for  humanity  and  yearned  for  its 
progress.  For  years  Rev.  Nevin  was  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  a  trustee  of 
Lafayette  College,  and  a  founder  and  trustee  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  For  a 
number  of  times  he  was  commissioner  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  by  appointment  from  that  body 
represented  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Congregational  Association,  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada. 
In  1855,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  serv- 
ices, Lafayette  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity;  and  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  added  the  further  dignity  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1873.  Dr.  Nevin  was 
a  member  of  the  Historical  Societies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Wisconsin  and  of  literary  societies  under 
the  aegis  of  various  prominent  American  colleges. 
A  scholarly  man  and  a  facile  writer,  he  was  the 
author  of  some  twenty  volumes,  including,  among 
others:  "Notes  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,"  "Par- 
ables of  Jesus,"  "Churches  of  the  Valley,"  "The 
Voice  of  God,"  "Popular  Commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts,"  "Men  of  Mark  of  Cumberland 
Valley,  Pennsylvania,"  "Notes  on  Exodus,"  "The 
Age  Question,"  and  "Infidelity  Rebuked — Letters 
to  Robert  G.  Ingersoll."  His  death  occurred  Sep- 
tember I,  i8go. 

Alfred  Nevin  married,  in  1841,  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Robert  Jenkins,  of  Windsor  Forge,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  a  son,  William  L.  Nevin  (q.  v.). 

Sarah  (Jenkins)  Nevin  was  a  descendant  of  a 
distinguished  American  family.  The  Jenkins  arms 
were :  Per  pale,  azure,  and  sable,  three  fleurs-de- 
lis  or ;  their  crest :  a  battle  axe,  handle  or,  head 
proper.  The  name  derived  from  Jenks  or  John, 
and  the  termination — "ings"  (belonging  to) — thus 
indicates  the  son  of  John.  The  family  under  dis- 
cussion is  of  the  Welsh  origin,  with  David  Jenkins 
as  progenitor,  born  in  Wales,  who  immigrated  to 


America  in  the  year  1700,  or  thereabouts.  An  old 
family  Bible  gives  his  place  of  settlement  as  "near 
Great  Valley  Church,"  (3iester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  died  before  October  5,  1745,  having 
married  Margaret  (probably  Rees),  by  whom  he 
had  at  least  one  son,  John.  This  son,  John  Jenk- 
ins, was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
171 1,  and  died  at  "Windsor,"  Pennsylvania,  in  1777. 
Settling  in  Conestoga  Valley,  near  Churchtown, 
Lancaster  County,  in  1733,  he  erected  the  Windsor 
Iron  Works,  which  were  among  the  first  in  the 
State.  He  and  his  family  were  members  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  John  Jenkins  married,  about 
1730,  Rebecca  Meredith,  daughter  of  David  and 
Aurelia  Sarah  (Rush)  Meredith,  who  died  Sep- 
tember 5,  1771,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  It  was 
the  first  of  their  ten  children  who  carried  the  line, 
Major  David  Jenkins,  born  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  July  2,  1731,  who  died  June  27,  1797. 
He  purchased  the  Windsor  Forges,  which  he 
operated  throughout  his  life.  A  man  of  public 
spirit  and  influence,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  of  Lancaster  County ;  in  January, 
^77Zt  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
vention ;  on  June  25,  1776,  he  represented  the  county 
in  a  conference  held  in  Lancaster;  in  July,  1776,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  representatives  from  the 
Associators  of  Pennsylvania.  In  all  current  refer- 
ences he  is  called  "Major."  Major  David  Jenkins 
married  Martha  Armor,  of  Pequea,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  who  died  April  9,  1802. 
One  of  their  sons,  Robert  Jenkins,  continued  the 
line,  and  was  the  father  of  Sarah,  born  July  i, 
1 81 7,  who  married  Alfred  Nevin,  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Hon.  Robert  Jenkins,  son  of  Major  David 
and  Martha  (Armor)  Jenkins,  was  born  July  10, 
1769,  and  died  April  18,  1848.  He  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  abilities  and  wealth,  with  large  influ- 
ence in  the  community.  Inheriting  from  his  father 
the  Windsor  Iron  Works,  with  about  3,000  acres 
of  land,  he  operated  it  throughout  his  life  and 
increased  his  holdings.  He  found  time,  however, 
for  important  public  service,  as  representative  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  in  Congress,  1807 
to  181 1.  Hon.  Robert  Jenkins  married,  in  1799, 
Catherine  M.  Carmichael,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Carmichael,  an  honored  minister  and  active  patriot 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Mrs.  Jenkins  died 
September  3,  1856,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

The  man  of  first  rate  mental  endowment  and 
educational  equipment  who  devotes  his  best  to  the 
ministry  is  working  in  a  not  over-crowded  field 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity.  Man's  spiritual 
progress  is  his  goal.  To  Alfred  Nevin  came  in 
full  measure  the  urge  so  to  work,  and  success 
rewarded  his  altruism  in  various  ways  throughout 
life. 
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EDWARD  BURTON  ROBINETTE— Among 

the  best-known  Philadelphia  financiers  of  the  pres- 
ent day — men  who  have,  from  their  youth  up,  been 
connected  with  banking  institutions  and  are  now 
regarded  as  leaders  and  authorities  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  matters  financial — is  Edward  B.  Robin- 
ette,  head  of  the  banking  house  of  Stroud  &  Com- 
pany. 

The  Robinette  family  is  an  old  one  of  French 
origin  and  is  known  to  have  gone  from  Brittany  to 
Lorraine  probably  as  early  as  700  or  800  A.  D. 
They  were  well  educated,  at  least  for  many  gen- 
erations, a  number  of  them  following  what  we  now 
term  the  profession  of  law. 

(I)  Allen  Robinett,  Sr.,  (so  he  spelled  the 
name)  or  his  father,  found  refuge  in  England  from 
the  persecution  from  which  the  Huguenots  suf- 
fered, to  some  extent,  even  before  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  this  instance  the 
offence  was  no  greater  than  the  ownership  of  a 
Bible  which  the  possessor  continued  to  read  to  his 
family  daily  after  having  been  ordered  to  destroy 
the  book.  The  final  e  was  probably  dropped  from 
the  family  name  after  the  flight  to  England, 
whither  Allen  Robinett,  his  wife  Margaret  and 
their  four  children  fled  in  disguise.  They  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania  between  the  dates  of  March 
22,  1681,  and  September  9,  1682,  the  date  of  his 
deed  from  William  Penn,  which  was  issued  to 
Allen  Robinett  in  Bunbury,  Cheshire  County,  Eng- 
land, prior  to  which  later  date  he  had  settled  on 
his  property  comprising  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  acres  on  Ridley  Creek,  near  what  is  now  Bal- 
timore Pike  Bridge,  just  beyond  Media,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Allen  Robinett  had  an  excellent  knowledge 
of  law  and  was  the  scribe  for  his  neighbors  in  the 
cases  of  wills,  contracts  for  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty and  other  legal  proceedings.  His  penmanship 
was  excellent  and  is  unusually  legible  in  the  docu- 
ments he  wrote,  many  of  which  are  extant  today. 
His  death  occurred  in  1694. 

(H)  Samuel  Robinett,  son  of  Allen,  Sr.,  and 
Margaret  Robinett,  married  Mary  Taylor,  daughter 
of  William  and  Margaret  Taylor,  between  1693  and 
1697,  and  about  1715  they  removed  to  the  newly 
opened  section  of  Chester  County,  bordering  on 
Cecil  County,  Maryland,  and  settled  in  East  Not- 
tingham Township,  where  he  was  the  owner  of 
five  hundred  acres  of  land.  Samuel  Robinett,  with 
his  sister  Sarah,  widow  of  Richard  Bond,  re- 
ceived from  their  father  by  his  will,  dated  June  7, 
1694,  the  ■  original  grant  from  William  Penn. 
Samuel  Robinett  died  about  1745  to  1747,  leaving 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters. 

(HI)  George  Robinett,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Taylor)  Robinett,  followed  his  brother  Nathan 
to  Frederick  (now  Washington  County)  Maryland, 
in      1757,  and  in  1773  to  what  is  now  Allegany 


County,  Maryland,  where  he  settled  in  the  vicinity 
of  Murley's  Branch.  He  married  and  became  the 
father  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  will, 
dated  1797  and  proved  in  1803,  is  on  record  at 
Cumberland,  Maryland. 

(IV)  Jeremiah  Robinett,  son  of  George  Rob- 
inett, moved,  in  the  early  eighteen  hundreds  to 
Athens  County,  Ohio.  He  married  and  is  known 
to  have  had  four  sons. 

(V)  Amos  Robinett,  son  of  Jeremiah  Robinett, 
was  born  in  1780  and  reared  by  his  aunt,  Ann  Rob- 
inette, who  married  her  first  cousin,  Moses  Rob- 
inette. Amos  Robinett  married,  December  28,  1800, 
Dorcas  Wilson,  born  July  19,  1784,  and  they  be- 
came the  parents  of  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Amos  Robinett  died  in  1863,  and  the  death  of  his 
widow  occurred  March  8,  1873. 

(VI)  Moses  Robinette  (as  he  spelled  the  name), 
son  of  Amos  and  Dorcas  (Wilson)  Robinett,  was 
born  September  19,  1812,  and  married  Maza  Mid- 
dleton,  who  was  born  in  1814  and  died  in  1884. 
They  were  the  parents  of  seven  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

(VII)  Hanson  B.  Robinette,  son  of  Moses  and 
Maza  (Middleton)  Robinette,  married  Amanda 
Shryock.  Mr.  Robinette  is  now  of  Everett,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(VIII)  Edward  Burton  Robinette,  son  of  Han- 
son B.  and  Amanda  (Shryock)  Robinette,  was 
born  December  22,  1879,  in  Gilpentown,  Maryland, 
and  received  his  education  in  private  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Chestnut  Hill  Academy,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  with  the 
class  of  1909.  Thereafter,  from  September  i,  1910, 
to  January  31,  1911,  he  served  as  assistant  to  the 
provost  of  the  university,  Charles  C.  Harrison. 
At  the  date  of  his  resignation  as  assistant  to  the 
provost,  he  became  associated  with  the  banking 
house  of  George  S.  Fox  &  Sons,  and  shortly  there- 
after became  a  partner  in  the  firm.  While  at  the 
university  Mr.  Robinette  was  a  member  of  the  fol- 
lowing fraternities  or  societies :  Zeta  Psi,  Sphinx, 
Canteen,  Gargoyle,  Phi  Kappa  Beta.  Also,  was 
editor  of  the  "Red  and  Blue";  editor-in-chief  "The 
Pennsylvanian" ;  member  of  the  Undergraduate 
Committee ;  third  honor  man ;  member  of  the  Mask 
and  Wig  Club. 

Following  his,  return  from  the  war  in  1920,  he 
resigned  from  the  firm  of  George  S.  Fox  &  Sons 
and  became  associated  with  various  financial  af- 
fairs until  1922,  when  he  associated  himself  with 
the  banking  firm  of  Stroud  &  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia,  becoming,  in  1924,  its  head. 

The  well-known  business  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Robinette  have  been  in  demand  on  various  boards, 
and  he  serves  as  president  and  director  of  Stroud 
&  Company,  Inc.,  bankers;  the  National  Power  Se- 
curities Corporation;  the  Federal  Bond  and  Share 
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Company;  the  United  States  Bond  &  Share  Com- 
pany; as  chairman  of  the  board  and  director  of 
the  Carthage  Pulp  and  Board  Company,  Inc., 
and  the  Intercontinental  Company,  Ltd. ;  as  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Gas  Company,  the  Philadel- 
phia Suburban  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  and  the 
Luzerne  County  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

The  organizations  in  which  Mr.  Robinette  was 
formerly  a  director  are  the  American  Electric 
Power  Company,  the  Wilmington  and  Philadel- 
phia Traction  Company,  the  Consolidated  Power 
and  Light  Company,  the  Lynchburg  Traction  and 
Light  Company,  the  Roanoke  Traction  and  Light 
Company,  the  Ohio  Valley  Electric  Company,  the 
Boyd  County  Electric  Company,  the  I  ronton  Elec- 
tric Company,  and  the  Kentucky  Securities  Cor- 
poration. 

Among  the  directorships  which  Mr.  Robinette 
now  holds  there  should  be  mentioned  in  addition 
to  those  already  given  the  George  B.  Newton  Coal 
Company,  the  Tide  Water  Power  Company,  the 
Shippers'  Car  Line  Corporation  and  the  Bank  of 
North  America  and  Trust  Company.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Thomas  W.  Evans  Dental  Museum 
and  Institute,  the  Chestnut  Hill  Academy,  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  University  Museum. 

Politically  Mr.  Robinette  is  a  Republican.  His 
clubs  are  the  Racquet,  Rittenhouse,  University, 
Union  League,  Huntingdon  Valley  Country,  Phila- 
delphia Cricket,  Sunnybrook  Golf,  Pennsylvania 
Athletic  Club,  Mask  and  Wig,  Downtown  Associ- 
ation and  the  Bankers'  Club  (New  York),  the 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Zeta 
Psi  Fraternity.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  World  War  Mr.  Rob- 
inette carried  out  an  important  mission  to  Belgium. 
He  also  served  as  lieutenant-commander  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  naval  attache,  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  and  was  a  recipient  of  the  following  dec- 
orations: The  Legion  d'Honneur,  France;  Order 
of  the  Sword,  Sweden;  Order  of  the  White  Rose 
of  Finland;  Medaille  Commemoratif  du  Comite 
National  of  Belgium ;  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Bel- 
gium;  and  Distinguished  Service  Navy  Cross, 
United   States. 

Mr.  Robinette  married,  November  22,  1915, 
Meta  Craig  Biddle,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Eliza  (Butler)  Biddle,  of  Philadelphia.  The  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinette  is  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


SYDNEY  L.  WRIGHT— A  successful  busi- 
ness man  of  old  family,  cultivated  tastes  and  high 
ideals  of  citizenship.  These  simple  sentences  con- 
tain a  true  but  most  inadequate  description  of  the 


personality  of  the  late  Sydney  L.  Wright,  who  for 
many  years  was  one  of  Philadelphia's  outstanding 
citizens.  Anything  that  tended  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  his  city  found  in  Mr.  Wright  an 
ardent  supporter,  and  to  her  philanthropies  he  was 
a  generous,  although  quiet  giver. 

Peter  Wright,  grandfather  of  Sydney  L.  Wright, 
founded,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1819,  the  widely  known 
shipping  house  of  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  who  in 
their  day  were  the  largest  importers  and  exporters 
in  the  city,  and  large  owners  and  managers  of  the 
American  Line,  Inman  Line  and  the  International 
Navigation  Company. 

Robert  K.  Wright,  son  of  Peter  Wright,  married 
Henrietta  H.  Price,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  and 
Hannah  (Fisher)  Price,  of  Philadelphia  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Mrs.  Price  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
John  Fisher  who  came  to  America  with  William 
Penn  in  the  ship  "Welcome." 

Sydney  Longstreth  Wright,  son  of  Robert  K. 
and  Henrietta  H.  (Price)  Wright,  was  born  Au- 
gust 4,  1852,  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  and 
received  his  education  in  public  and  private  schools 
of  his  native  city.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  be- 
gan his  business  career  as  a  clerk  with  the  coast- 
wise shipping  house  of  William  P.  Clyde  &  Com- 
pany, whose  offices  were  situated  on  South  Dela- 
ware Avenue.  With  that  firm  he  remained  until 
1879,  when  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  man- 
ager of  the  Baltimore  office  of  Peter  Wright  & 
Sons,  the  shipping  house  established  by  his  grand- 
father sixty  years  before.  In  1884  Mr.  Wright 
resigned  his  position  in  Baltimore  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  a  mining  and  smelting  company,  with 
property  situated  in  Idaho,  and  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  Philadelphia  capital  was  invested.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  six  years  he  made  many  trips 
through  the  West,  and  became  interested  in  the 
rapid  development  which  was  then  taking  place  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  In  1890  he  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  mining  and  smelting  company 
and  established  himself  as  an  investment  banker 
and  broker  in  Philadelphia,  devoting  particular  at- 
tention to  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  public 
utility  corporation. 

In  1892  Mr.  Wright  was  appointed  trustee  of  the 
large  estate  of  the  late  George  W.  Carpenter,  con- 
sisting of  stores  and  dwellings  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  of  extensive  tracts  of  unimproved  real 
estate  in  Germantown,  which  had  become  heavily 
involved  in  debt  through  the  bad  management  of 
his  predecessor.  In  1893  Mr.  Wright  negotiated 
through  Drexel  &  Company,  bankers,  the  organi- 
zation of  Pelham,  now  a  populous  and  well  devel- 
oped portion  of  the  Twenty-second  Ward  of 
Philadelphia,  covering  more  than  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  formerly  belonging  to  the  Carpenter  estate 
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and  for  several  years  was  chairman  of  the  Pelham 
Improvement  Company.  This  was  during  its  early 
development  and  he  retained  the  office  until  he  had 
negotiated  the  sale  of  the  Carpenter  estate  interest 
to  the  estate  of  the  late  A.  J.  Drexel.  After 
several  years  of  careful  management,  the  debts  of 
the  estate  were  paid  and  distribution  was  made 
to  the  heirs. 

In  1897,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  late  Dr.  William  Pepper,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  Mr.  Wright 
was  appointed  by  Mayor  Warwick,  and  confirmed 
by  the  City  Council,  one  of  the  trustees  of  that 
institution  of  which  he  was  elected  treasurer.  In 
1899  Mr.  Wright  was  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  the  National  Export  Exposition  held  in  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  in  West 
Philadelphia,  and  at  the  end  of  the  exposition  was 
presented  by  the  directors  with  a  handsome  silver 
service,  in  recognition  of  his  able  and  successful 
financial  management.  The  affairs  of  the  exposi- 
tion were  wound  up  without  a  single  law  suit,  and 
forty-six  per  cent  of  the  guarantee  fund  of  upward 
of  $100,000  was  returned  to  the  donors.  Mr. 
Wright  was  for  many  years  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum,  and  in  February,  1919,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. 

The  business  interests  of  Mr.  Wright  included  a 
directorship  in  the  Northern  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  membership  on  its  executive  com- 
mittee, and  he  was  also  a  stockholder  in  several 
banks  and  trust  companies,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange.  While  his 
financial  responsibilities  were  of  a  most  important 
nature,  demanding  for  their  satisfactory  discharge 
sound  judgment  and  swift  comprehension,  he  was 
far  too  wise  a  man  to  neglect  the  social  side  of 
life,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  Rittenhouse  Club, 
the  Philadelphia  Country  Club,  and  the  Lotus 
Qub,  of  New  York.  He  belonged  to  the  Wel- 
come Society  by  right  of  his  descent  from  John 
Fisher,  one  of  the  travelling  companions  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  The  religious  membership  of  Mr. 
Wright  was  in  St.  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Germantown,  and  for  thirty  years  he 
served  as  accounting  warden,  establishing  the 
permanent  fund  of  the  church.  This  fund  is  of 
rather  unique  character,  being  accumulated  in  series 
of  $10,000,  the  income  from  each  $10,000  during  its 
accumulation  being  added  to  the  principal ;  when  a 
series  of  $10,000  is  completed  the  income  is  avail- 
able for  the  general  purposes  of  the  church,  and 
so  on  for  each  succeeding  $10,000  accumulated. 
By  this  process  the  fund  in  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  its  growth  amounted  to  upward  of  $90,000. 
Mr.  Wright  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
cathedral   movement   in   the   Diocese   of    Pennsyl- 


vania, and  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Christ,  and  was  treasurer 
from  the  beginning  of  contributions  for  the 
cathedral  project. 

During  the  late  World  War,  Mr.  Wright,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Safety,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Council  of  National  Defense,  of 
which  his  nephew,  George  Wharton  Pepper,  was 
chairman,  was  director  of  the  committee  on  office 
organization,  and  organized  the  office  work  of  the 
committee  when  it  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
its  important  duties.  He  was  also  a  subscriber  to 
every  issue  of  Liberty  and  Victory  Bonds  put  out 
by  the  government  during  the  war  period. 

Sidney  L.  Wright  married  (first),  February  25, 
1884,  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia,  Fanny 
Piatt  Pepper,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  and  Sarah 
(Piatt)  Pepper.  Dr.  William  Pepper  was  a  very 
prominent  practitioner  and  diagnostician,  and  his 
son,  Dr.  William  Pepper,  Jr.,  was  not  only  very 
prominent  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  medical 
profession  of  his  day,  but  was  also  for  many  years 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wright  were  the  parents  of  two  children : 
Henrietta  P.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Robert  C. 
Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  and  whose  children  were : 
Sydney  L.  Wright  Lea,  Ellen  Cabeen  Lea,  and 
Robert  Cabeen  Lea,  Jr. ;  and  Miers  Fisher  Wright, 
who  married  Anna  Decatur,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Decatur,  of  Kittery  Point,  Maine,  descendant  and 
namesake  of  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur;  their 
children  are :  Frances  Pepper  Wright,  and  Stephen 
Decatur  Wright.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Sydney  L. 
Wright  occurred  August  5,  191 1,  and  Mr.  Wright 
married  (second),  October  13,  1917,  Kate  Kidder 
Lewis,  daughter  of  Joseph  W.  and  Ann  K.  Lewis, 
of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wright  was  devoted  to  his 
home,  and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality. 
His  personality  might  be  broadly  summarized  in 
two  phrases,  largeness  of  heart  and  generosity  of 
character.  Both  these  attributes  were  strongly 
stamped  upon  his  countenance,  speaking  in  the 
clear,  keen,  direct  and  kindly  gaze  of  his  eyes  and 
in  the  expression  of  benevolence  which  softened 
the  strong,  finely-moulded  features,  accentuated  by 
light  grey  hair  and  moustache.  Sagacity  and  force 
were  his  in  large  measure  and  a  chivalrous  sense  of 
honor  dominated  his  every  action.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  of  whom  it  could  be  said  with  literal 
truth,  "his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond."  Ardent 
and  loyal  in  his  friendships,  he  possessed  the  life- 
long affection  and  regard  of  all  who  were  in  any 
way  associated  with  him,  while  his  sterling  quali- 
ties of  manhood  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
entire  community.  His  presence  was  dignified, 
his  manner  courteous,  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
he  was  a  gentleman. 
The  death  of  Sydney  L.  Wright,  which  occurred 
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June  20,  1927,  deprived  Philadelphia  of  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  respected  of  her  business 
men,  upright,  resourceful,  and  of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity. An  able  man,  "diligent  in  business,"  faith- 
ful to  the  duties  of  citizenship,  in  social  life  irre- 
proachable, such  was  the  well-rounded  character  of 
Sydney  L.  Wjight. 


WALDO  MILTON  CLAFLIN— In  the  busy 
present  it  is  fitting  that  we  sometimes  pause  to  re- 
member and  pay  tribute  to  those  who  in  the  past 
have  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  our  own  lives  are  built,  to  make 
permanent  record  of  the  careers  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  who  have  wrought  truly  and  well 
and  left  behind  them  the  influence  of  their  well- 
spent  lives  and  the  material  rewards  of  their  long 
years  of  activity.  Among  those  well  known  in  the 
business  world  of  Philadelphia  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  was  Waldo  M.  Claflin,  who  for  forty-five 
years  was  identified  with  the  shoe  manufacturing 
and  retailing  business  here.  His  death  in  191 1  ter- 
minated a  long  and  active  career,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  built  up  a  business  which  is  still 
(1927)  one  of  the  well  known  and  prosperous  con- 
cerns of  the  city. 

The  Claflin  family  is  an  old  one  of  the  British 
Isles,  the  name  having  undergone  various  changes, 
originally  being  McLachlan  or  MacLachlan.  The 
following  arms  are  given  : 

Arms — Quarterly;  ist,  or,  a  lion  rampant  gules; 
2nd,  argent,  a  dexter  arm  fesseways  couped  gules 
holding  a  cross  pattee  sable ;  3rd,  argent  a  lymphad 
sable  sails  furled  and  streamers  flying  in  the  sea 
proper ;  4th,  or,  in  base  a  salmon  naiant  proper. 

Crest — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  lion's  head 
erased  proper. 

Motto — Fort  is  et  fidus. 

The  American  family  of  New  England  trace 
descent  from  Robert  Mackclothlan,  as  he  spelled 
the  name,  who  settled  in  Essex  County,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  a  Scotch  soldier  captured  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  the  battle  of  Dunkirk  and  sent  to 
New  England,  supposedly  as  a  punishment  for  re- 
sistance. Robert  Mackclothlan  seems  to  have  been 
sent  to  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  for  the  town 
records  state:  "4th  November,  1661,  Robert  Mack- 
clothlan (as  they  spelled  the  name)  is  accepted  a 
townsman."  "At  a  towne  meeting  6  of  11,  1661, 
there  is  also  granted  to  Robert  Macklafilin  a  percill 
of  lande  to  be  more  or  less,  lying  betwin  Mr.  Fisks 
farm  and  Richard  Kembles,  joining  to  Mr.  Fisks 
medow,  prouided  it  exceed  not  two  acres." — ^Wen- 
ham  Town  Records,  Vol.  I,  page  26.  The  house 
that  was  built  upon  this  lot  in  1663-64  was  the 
westerly  end  of  the  present  Claflin-Richards  House, 
now  owned  by  the  New  England  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  seventeenth 


century  houses  remaining  in  the  town  of  Wenham. 
Here  Robert  Mackclafflin  brought  his  bride,  Joanna 
Warner,  of  Ipswich,  in  1664,  and  here  his  three 
eldest  children  were  bom.  Ten  years  later  the 
town  felt  the  need  of  such  a  house  to  attract  a  per- 
manent pastor,  and  on  the  6th  of  January,  1672,  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  "joyne  with  the  Select- 
men to  make  a  Bargaine  in  the  Behalfe  of  the  town 
with  Robert  Mackclafflin  about  his  howse  &  land 
and  to  laye  him  out  land  of  the  towne  Common 
in  consideration  of  it."  The  negotiations  appeai 
to  have  been  protracted,  and  it  was  not  until  1673 
that  the  town  voted  to  buy  the  "howse  and  three 
akers  of  land  Joyneing  thereto  with  Hortyard  (or- 
chard) and  fences  thereto  belonging  in  exchange 
for  15  akers  upland  and  swamp  lying  at  the  Neck, 
be  it  more  or  less,"  and  Robert  Mackclafflin  moved 
to  the  Neck.  The  site  of  this  new  home,  where 
his  seven  children  grew  to  maturity,  is>  unknown. 
The  town  and  county  records  testify  to  the  ver- 
satility of  Robert  Mackclafflin.  As  a  soldier  he 
served  under  Sir  Edmund  Andros  (Essex  Probate 
Records),  and  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  died  fighting 
under  Sir  William  Phips  in  1690;  his  appointment 
as  surveyor  indicates  his  education;  his  bark  mill, 
tan  vat  and  brick  yard  bear  witness  to  his  resource 
and  energy,  and  the  refinements  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  old  house  are  silent  evidence  of  his 
good  taste.  Daniel  Claflin  (as  the  name  now  be- 
comes), son  of  Robert  and  Joanna  (Warner) 
Mackclafflin,  born  in  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1674,  was  a  tanner  by  trade  until  1722, 
when,  having  been  very  successful,  he  sold  out  to 
Emerson  Cogswell,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  for 
the  sum  of  £80  and  removed  to  Hopkinton,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  became  prominent  in  town  af- 
fairs, serving  as  town  treasurer  and  as  selectman, 
and  living  there  to  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years. 
He  married,  in  1701,  Sarah  Edwards,  and  among 
their  children  was  Caleb  Claflin,  who  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  years  fought  in  the  Revolution.  He 
died  in  1788.  His  son,  Samuel  Claflin,  born  in 
Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  January  7,  1743,  was  a 
member  of  the  Hopkinton  band  of  Minute  Men 
who  responded  to  the  Lexington  Alarm,  April  19, 
1775.  He  served  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  war  and  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  Colonel 
Wesson's  regiment,  January  i,  1777;  but  finally 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  commission  because  of 
ill  health  caused  by  hardships  endured.  He  mar- 
ried, August  23,  1765,  Mary  Bullard,  of  Farming- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  descendant  of  the  Bullards, 
who  settled  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1630. 
Their  son,  Rufus  Claflin,  grandfather  of  Waldo 
Milton  Claflin,  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  and  died 
there.  He  married,  August  29,  1789,  Hepsibah 
Bolster,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  James  Rus- 
sell Claflin,  one  of  five  children.    He  was  born  in 
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Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  January  6,  1813,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
birthplace.  He  established  a  shoe  manufacturing 
business  in  Milford,  Massachusetts,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  use  chrome  tanned  leather  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes.  He  married,  at  Milford, 
Massachusetts,  April  14,  1836,  Hannah  Claflin  Far- 
rington,  who  was  born  July  18,  1813,  and  died 
June  3,  1864,  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Puah  Far- 
rington,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Waldo  M. 
Claflin,  of  further  mention. 

(VH)  Waldo  Milton  Claflin  was  born  in  Mil- 
ford, Massachusetts,  May  20,  1845,  and  died  in  his 
home  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
ber 6,  191 1.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Milford,  Massachusetts,  and  then 
continued  his  studies  in  Wesleyan  Academy,  at 
Wilbraham,  Massachusetts.  When  his  academic 
training  was  completed  he  began  his  active  business 
career  in  his  father's  shoe  factory  in  Milford, 
which  was  then  an  important  center  of  the  shoe 
manufacturing  industry.  When  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  however,  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  whole- 
sale shoe  company  of  Claflin  &  Partridge.  Later, 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  C.  R.  Williamson,  of 
Media,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  shoe  manufacturing  business  for  him- 
self. After  the  dissolution  of  this  partnership  he 
engaged  in  the  retail  shoe  business  in  Philadelphia, 
also  having  a  small  manufacturing  plant  on  Tenth 
Street  and  a  retail  store  at  No.  831  Chestnut  Street. 
When  his  younger  two  sons  completed  their  educa- 
tion he  took  them  into  his  employ,  and  after  his 
death,  in  191 1,  they  formed  the  present  firm  and 
continue  the  business  under  the  founder's  name. 
For  forty-five  years  Waldo  Milton  Claflin  was 
identified  with  the  shoe  business,  and  he  was  more 
than  a  successful  merchant.  Honored  and  re- 
spected as  a  man  of  the  highest  business  ideals,  a 
man  of  strict  integrity,  who  embodied  in  the  every- 
day conduct  of  his  business  the  sound  principles 
which  made  his  name  a  guarantee  not  only  for 
excellence  of  quality  and  workmanship,  but  also 
of  right  business  relationships,  both  with  patrons 
and  employees.  About  1881  Mr.  Claflin  invented 
the  first  shoe  designed  for  ball  players,  a  shoe  con- 
taining three  cornered  shoe  spike,  also  his  inven- 
tion, which  is  still  universally  used,  never  having 
been  improved  upon. 

Along  with  his  successful  business  activities  Mr. 
Qaflin  found  time  for  other  activities  and  interests. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Glen  Mills  School,  of  Glen  Mills,  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  capacity  he  rendered  valuable  service,  and 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  family  history  and 
genealogy,  and  served  as  president  of  the  Claflin 
Family  Association,  founded  in  1854,  which  holds 


the  record  of  holding  seventy-two  consecutive  an- 
nual reunions.  These  reunions  are  all  held  in 
Massachusetts,  usually  in  historic  setting;  the  last 
few  years  in  the  original  Claflin  homestead  in 
Wenham,  built  prior  to  1670,  and  now  owned  by 
The  New  England  Historical  Association.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Navy  League  and  a  member 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  The  range  of  his  in- 
terests is  partly  indicated  by  the  variety  of  organ- 
izations with  which  he  was  associated.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society.  His 
club  was  the  Union  League,  and  his  religious  affili- 
ation was  with  the  Unitarian  church. 

Waldo  M.  Claflin  married,  at  Philadelphia,  Jan- 
uary I,  1872,  Mary  Ella  Bement,  who  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  December  10,  1852,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Barnes  Bement,  founder  of  Bement,  Miles  & 
Company,  Philadelphia,  and  of  Emily  (Russell) 
Bement.  (See  Bement  VH).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claf- 
lin became  the  parents  of  four  children:  i.  Wil- 
liam Bement,  born  November  2,  1872,  who  is  an 
architect  in  New  York  City,  married,  in  New  York 
City,  April  2,  1902,  Evelyn  Maynard  Allen  Dalley, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Evelyn  Maynard,  born 
in  New  York  City,  and  William  Bement,  Jr.,  2. 
Emily  Russell,  born  September  13,  1876,  died 
March  22,  1927.  3.  Leander  Chapin,  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia, August  ■2'],  1878,  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  Haver  ford  School  and  then  became 
a  student  in  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
class  of  1902,  from  which  and  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science.  He  entered  his  father's  business 
as  an  employee  in  1904,  was  later  made  head  of  the 
men's  department,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father 
he  and  his  brother  became  partners  in  the  business. 
August  12,  1908,  he  married  Janet  Wilson  Ord, 
daughter  of  John  Ord  and  Jessie,  her  father  for- 
merly a  prominent  architect  of  Philadelphia,  grand- 
daughter of  William  and  Ann  (Dawson)  Ord,  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Robert  and  Hannah 
(French)  Ord,  of  Hayden,  county  of  Northum- 
berland, England.  Leander  Chapin  Claflin  and 
Janet  Wilson  (Ord)  Claflin  are  the  parents  of  six 
children:  Janet,  born  August  18,  1909;  Mary 
Bement,  born  February  28,  1911;  Waldo  M.  (2), 
born  February  26,  1913;  Emily  Russell,  born  Oc- 
tober 13,  1915;  John  Ord,  born  December  2,  1919; 
Leander  Chapin,  Jr.,  born  September  16,  1923.  4. 
Clarence  Baldwin,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  21, 
1884,  prepared  for  college  in  the  Phillips-Exeter 
Academy,  and  then  became  a  student  in  Harvard 
University,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1908 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.     Upon  the 
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completion  of  his  college  course  he  was  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  for  three  years,  in  Boston,  but 
in  1910  he  entered  his  father's  business  as  an  em- 
ployee, and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  191 1, 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  business.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Montgomery 
School,  of  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  religious  affiliation  is  with  All  Saints'  Church, 
of  Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania,  which  he  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  vestrymen,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school.  He  was  married, 
at  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  August  7,  1911,  to 
Jessie  E.  Gould,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  one  son,  Russell  Gould, 
who  was  born  October  2"],  1914. 

(The  Bement  Line) 

This  family,  of  which  William  Barnes  Bement 
was  so  able  a  representative,  was  established  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  early  period  of  its  col- 
onization by  the  brothers,  William  and  John  Bea- 
mond,  who  sailed  from  the  port  of  London  in  the 
ship  "Elizabeth"  April  15,  1635,  bound  for  New 
England.  William  Beaumont,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Danforth,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  and  sister  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Danforth,  Deputy  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. After  spending  some  years  at  Salem 
he  settled  at  Saybrooke,  Connecticut,  where  he 
died  February  4,  1699.  He  and  his  descendants  ad- 
hered to  the  original  Norman  spelling  of  his  sur- 
name, Beaumont. 

John  (i)  Beamond,  Mr.  Bement's  colonist  an- 
cestor, was  also  for  a  time  at  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, when  in  1640  he  had  a  grant  of  land.  In 
August,  1643,  he  appears  among  those  able  to  bear 
arms  in  Plymouth  Colony,  and  is  credited  to  Scitu- 
ate.  While  in  the  older  colony  he  became  associ- 
ated with  the  Brewsters,  and  was  the  purchaser, 
on  June  18,  1644,  of  a  portion  of  Elder  Brewster's 
library,  the  most  remarkable  layman's  collection  of 
exegetical  literature  in  early  New  England.  He 
died  in  Essex  County  before  July,  1647.  His  only 
child : 

(H)  John  (2)  Bement,  as  his  surname  came  to 
be  written,  was  born  about  1638,  probably  in  or 
near  Salem.  After  his  marriage  to  Martha,  daugh- 
ter of  Edmund  Dennis,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Bement 
settled  at  Wenham,  the  original  home  of  the  Claf- 
lin  family,  some  six  miles  north  of  Salem,  one  of 
the  most  charmingly  located  of  the  rural  towns  of 
Essex  County,  and  there  his  four  sons  were  born. 
In  or  before  1680  his  attention  was  attracted,  with 
that  of  many  of  his  neighbors,  to  the  fertile  lands 
along  the  Connecticut  River  at  Enfield,  between 
Springfield  and  Hartford,  then  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  but  later  under  the  Con- 
necticut government.     At  Enfield  he  had  several 


grants  of  land,  bore  his  part  in  the  foundation  of 
town  and  church,  and  was  the  fifth  to  be  laid  in  its 
churchyard,  the  last  of  December,  1684.     His  son : 

(III)  Ensign  William  Bement,  born  at  Wenham, 
December  20,  1676,  died  at  Enfield,  January  13, 
1728.  He  accumulated  a  large  estate,  held  most  of 
the  town  offices,  and  was  ensign  of  the  militia  com- 
pany before  1720.  His  wife,  Hannah,  whom  he 
married  March  3,  1707,  was  the  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Terry  by  his  wife  Hannah  (Morgan) 
Terry,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Captain  Miles 
Morgan,  founder  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Their  son: 

(IV)  William  (2)  Bement,  the  eldest  of  eight 
children,  was  born  at  Enfield,  December  28,  1709, 
and  died  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1798.  He  married,  January  i,  1732,  Phebe, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Markham  by  his  wife,  Deborah, 
daughter  of  Captain  Isaac  Meacham,  of  Enfield. 
During  the  Revolution,  and  for  some  years  pre- 
vious, Mr.  Bement  was  a  resident  of  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  his  house  that 
the  meetings  of  the  Committees  of  Safety  and 
Correspondence  held  their  sessions,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  War  its  deliberations.  His  sons,  William 
and  Ebenezer,  warched  with  the  Great  Barrington 
minute  men  on  the  Lexington  Alarm,  and  were 
later  commissioned  officers  on  the  staff  of  Colonel, 
afterwards  General,  John  Fellows,  of  Sheffield. 
His  son : 

(V)  Samuel  Bement,  the  youngest  of  four 
sons,  was  born  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  De- 
cember 25,  1742,  and  died,  probably  at  Tunbridge, 
Vermont,  April  7,  1816.  He  married,  at  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  in  1765,  Martha,  daughter  of  Jabez 
Bingham,  of  Norwich  and  Salisbury,  by  his  wife, 
Bethia  (Wood)  Bingham.  He  was  like  his  broth- 
ers, a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  and  served  gallantly  in 
Captain  Albert  Chapman's  company,  7th  Regiment, 
Connecticut  Continental  Line.  At  Salisbury,  from 
the  time  of  his  marriage  until  about  1791,  he  com- 
bined agricultural  pursuits  with  the  iron  industry, 
then  that  town's  chief  claim  to  distinction.  His 
son: 

(VI)  Samuel  Bement,  born  at  Salisbury,  Febru- 
ary 7  or  9,  1768,  died  at  Bradford,  New  Hamp- 
shire, March  31,  1837.  He  married,  June  6,  1793, 
his  cousin,  Lucy  Barnes,  daughter  of  Captain 
Phineas  Barnes,  of  Great  Barrington,  by  his  wife, 
Phebe  (Bement)  Barnes,  born  November  20,  1774, 
died  at  Bradford,  December  8,  1836.  Early  in  the 
closing  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  Mr.  Be- 
ment was  attracted  to  the  hills  of  Vermont,  and  in 
January,  1792,  he  purchased  lands  in  Tunbridge, 
going  later  to  Bradford,  where  his  remaining  years 
were  spent.  At  both  towns  he  was  a  manufac- 
turer of  wrought  nails.     His  son: 
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(VII)  William  Barnes  Bement,  the  ninth  of  ten 
children,  was  born  at  Bradford,  New  Hampshire, 
May  10,  181 7.  Obtaining  the  educational  advan- 
tages common  to  the  New  England  rural  com- 
munity of  that  period,  and  employing  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  construction  of  rudimentary  machines, 
supplemented  by  practical  experience  in  his  father's 
shop,  he  developed  an  inventive  faculty  and  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  his  subsequent  successful  ca- 
reer. In  1834  he  entered  the  machine  shops  of 
Messrs.  Moore  &  Colby,  at  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire,  where  his  natural  talents  were  appar- 
ent from  the  outset,  and  at  the  expiration  of  less 
than  two  years,  and  before  his  majority  was 
reached,  he  was  taken  into  the  firm,  which  became 
Moore  &  Bement,  manufacturers  of  machinery  for 
cotton  and  woolen  mills.  This  position  he  relin- 
quished in  1840  to  seek  a  wider  field  at  Manches- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  where,  with  the  Amoskeag 
Machine  Shops,  he  remained  until  1843.  In  the 
latter  year  he  went  to  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  to 
superintend  some  woolen  machine  shops,  but  their 
destruction  by  fire  on  the  eve  of  his  arrival  left 
him  adrift  with  little  capital  save  energy,  mechan- 
ical skill  and  experience.  Quite  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, he  quickly  built  up  a  small  business  as  a 
gunsmith,  surrendering  it  to  accept  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  St.  Joseph  Iron  Company's  Machine 
Shops,  which,  by  his  suggestion,  were  enlarged  and 
equipped  with  new  machinery.  Scarcely  had  this 
been  accomplished  when  a  fire  demolished  the  en- 
tire establishment.  The  company  was,  however, 
able  to  rebuild  and  upon  the  plans  completed  by 
Mr.  Bement  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
disaster.  During  the  years  at  St.  Joseph  his  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance  were  displayed  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  He  invented  and  constructed  the 
small  tools  from  which  the  large  machinery  was 
made,  also  an  engine  lathe,  and  his  gear  cutting 
machine,  the  first  seen  in  the  West,  attracted 
marked  attention  from  machinists.  With  a  grow- 
ing reputation  he  returned  East  in  1847,  and  at 
once  undertook  contracts  to  build  cotton  and  woolen 
machinery  for  the  Lowtell  Machine  Shops,  ultimately 
assuming  management  of  the  pattern  and  design- 
ing departments,  which  afforded  wide  scope  for  his 
genius  as  inventor  and  draughtsman. 

In  September,  185 1,  Mr.  Bement  and  his  nephew, 
Gilbert  A.  Colby,  entered  into  partnership  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania,  with  Elijah  D.  Marshall, 
then  conducting  a  machine  shop  of  moderate  ca- 
pacity at  Callowhill  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue and  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets,  and 
for  three  years  the  business  was  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  Marshall,  Bement  &  Colby.  Sub- 
sequently, James  Dougherty,  a  practical  iron 
founder,  became  a  partner,  and  for  two  years  the 
house  was  known  as  Bement,  Colby,  Dougherty  & 


Company.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Marshall  and 
Colby  and  the  entrance  of  George  C.  Thomas,  Sr., 
the  name  was  changed,  in  1856,  to  Bement,  Dough- 
erty &  Thomas,  and  again  in  1857,  to  Bement  & 
Dougherty.  This  latter  connection  continued  until 
1870,  when  Mr.  Dougherty  withdrew,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  senior  partner, 
Clarence  S.  Bement.  John  M.  Shrigley  entered  the 
firm  in  1874,  remaining  a  member  thereof  until 
1884,  and  in  July,  1879,  William  P.  Bement,  second 
son  of  the  senior  partner,  was  admitted.  In  1885 
a  consolidation  was  effected  with  the  machine  tool 
works  conducted  by  Frederick  B.  Miles,  and  thence- 
forward the  firm  was  Bement,  Miles  &  Company. 
Mr.  Bement  transferred  his  interest  to  his  three 
sons  in  1888,  Frank  Bement,  the  youngest,  having 
become  a  partner  in  that  year.  He  then  withdrew 
from  the  plant  which  for  thirty-seven  years  he  had 
guided  from  a  small  machine  shop  to  the  immense 
industrial  works  whose  specialties  stood  second  to 
none  in  America,  and  only  to  Whitworth's  in 
Manchester,  England;  perhaps  not  second  to  that. 

Giving  strict  attention  to,  but  not  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  business  affairs,  Mr.  Bement  ever  mani- 
fested a  keenly  active  interest  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  city's  welfare,  and  his  name  was  as- 
sociated with  projects  of  the  utmost  municipal 
concern.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Rittenhouse  Club,  certainly  many 
of  the  financial  and  commercial  institutions,  the 
educational,  charitable  and  religious  organizations 
profited  by  his  support  and  cooperation.  He  was 
an  Independent  Republican  in  politics,  a  director  of 
the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and  many  other 
financial  institutions;  many  years  a  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  of  the 
School  of  Design  for  Women ;  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Union  League  and  Manufacturers' 
clubs.  An  ardent  and  discriminating  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  he  possessed  a  most  interesting  collection 
of  works  from  the  studios  of  foreign  and  native 
artists,  which  collection  was  generously  open  to 
art  students  and  the  interested  public. 

His  death,  which  occurred  October  6,  1897,  re- 
moved from  Philadelphia  one  whose  business  ca- 
pacity was  of  the  highest  order,  a  citizen  of  active 
patriotism,  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  persistent 
optimism  and  large  hospitality — one  who  in  every 
relation  of  life  wavered  not  in  his  loyalty  to  high 
principles,  and  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  busi- 
ness associates  and  subordinates. 

He  married,  January  26,  1840,  Emily,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Baldwin  and  Esther  (Lyman)  Russell, 
of  Royalton,  Vermont,  born  at  Royalton,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1819,  died  at  Philadelphia,  November  16, 
1894.  (See  Russell  III).  Their  children  were :  i. 
Emily  Jane,  died  in  childhood.    2.  Clarence  S.,  born 
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in  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  April  ii,  1843;  married, 
December  29,  1871,  Martha  Stireve  Ridgway, 
daughter  of  Jacob  E.  and  Sarah  (Shreve)  Ridg- 
way,  of  New  Jersey,  and  they  had  four  children. 
3.  Charles  Russell,  died  in  childhood.  4.  George 
Walter,  died  in  childhood.  5.  Mary  Ella,  born  De- 
cember 10,  1851,  died  August,  1912;  married  Waldo 
M.  Claflin,  a  biography  of  whom  heads  this  sketch. 
6.  William  Parker,  born  in  Philadelphia,  February 
12,  1854;  married,  November  24,  1880,  Caroline 
Van  Beil,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaretta 
(Perry)  Van  Beil,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  have 
three  children.  7.  Frank,  of  Toms  River,  New 
Jersey,  born  November  i,  i860;  married  Grace 
Furbush.    They  have  one  daughter. 

(The  Russell  Line) 

(i)  Rev.  Thomas  Russell,  bom  1759,  died  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1822 ;  aged  sixty-three  years ; 
the  first  settled  Congregational  minister  at  Bethel, 
Vermont,  1790.  He  married  Hannah  Baldwin, 
born  in  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  January  6,  1767; 
died  at  Bethel,  Vermont,  after  June  24,  1824.  (See 
Baldwin  V). 

(H)  Thomas  Baldwin  Russell,  born  in  West- 
hampton.  Long  Island,  February  14,  1789,  died  July 
5,  1844.  He  married,  November  11,  1810,  at  Roy- 
alton,  Vermont,  Esther  Lyman,  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  December  2,  1789,  died  at  Roy- 
alton,  February  5,  1853.  (See  Lyman  IX).  Their 
daughter : 

(III)  Emily  Russell,  married  William  B.  Be- 
ment,  of  Philadelphia.     (See  Bement  VII). 

(The  Baldwin  Line) 

(I)  Henry  Baldwin,  said  to  have  come  from 
Devonshire,  England,  and  settled  in  Woburn,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1640,  died  there  February  14,  1697. 
He  married  Phebe  Richardson,  November  i,  1649, 
at  Woburn;  she  was  baptized  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  3,  1632,  died  at  Woburn,  September 
14,  1716,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Susanna  Rich- 
ardson. Ezekiel  Richardson  was  of  Charlestown, 
1630,  where  he  was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  1634-35;  settled  finally  at  Woburn, 
and  there  died  October  21,  1647.  His  wife  Susanna 
was  a  member  of  the  Charlestown  Church,  Au- 
gust 27,  1630;  she  married  (second)  Henry  Brooks, 
of  Woburn. 

(II)  Benjamin  Baldwin,  born  in  Woburn,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1672,  died  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  De- 
cember II,  1759.    He  married  Hannah . 

(III)  Daniel  Baldwin,  born  in  Canterbury,  May 
26,  1705,  died  at  Tolland,  Connecticut,  estate  ad- 
ministered upon  1771 ;  married,  November  16,  1730, 
Hannah  Partridge,  born  in  Preston,  Connecticut, 
May  ID,  171 1,  died  in  Norwich,  July  12,  1742. 

(IV)  Ebeiiezer  Baldwin,  born  in  Norwich,  Con- 


necticut, November  24,  1734;  resided  at  Mans- 
field, Connecticut,  where  he  died  in  August,  1832 ; 
estate  administered  upon  August,  1832.  He  mar- 
ried, November  12,  1761,  in  Mansfield,  Ruth  Swift, 
bom  in  Mansfield,  October  16,  1745 ;  died  there 
August  26,  1826,  aged  eighty-one  years ;  their 
daughter  : 

(V)  Hannah  Baldwin,  born  in  Mansfield,  June 
6,  1767,  died  at  Bethel,  Vermont,  after  June  24, 
1824;  married  Rev.  Thomas  Russell.  (See  Rus- 
sell I). 

(The  Lyman  Line) 

(I)  Henry  Lyman,  of  High  Ongar,  County  Es- 
sex, England,  married  Elizabeth  (surname  un- 
known), buried  at  Navistoke,  County  Essex,  Eng- 
land, April  IS,  1587. 

(II)  Richard  Lyman,  baptized/  at  High  Ongar, 
October  30,  1580;  removed  to  Massachusetts,  No- 
vember, 1631 ;  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  1639; 
will  proved  in  Hartford,  September  6,  1640.  He 
married  Sarah  Osborne,  daughter  of  Roger  Os- 
borne, who  died  at  Hartford  shortly  after  the 
death  of  her  husband. 

(III)  Richard  Lyman,  baptized  at  High  Ongar, 
February  24,  161 7,  died  at  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  3,  1662 ;  came  with  his  parents  in 
ship  "Lyon" ;  appointed  to  lay  out  town  of  Had- 
ley  in  1659.  He  married  Hepzibah  Ford,  who 
married  (second)  John  Marsh,  of  Hadley,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

(IV)  Richard  Lyman,  born  in  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, 1647,  died  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  No- 
vember 4,  1708.  He  married  Elizabeth  Cx>wles, 
May  26,  1675,  daughter  of  John  Cowles  (or  Coles), 
of  Hartford;  died  September,  1677. 

(V)  Samuel  Lyman,  born  in  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, April,  1676,  died  at  Lebanon,  Connec- 
ticut; will  proved  in  June,  1751.  He  married,  May 
9,  1697,  Elizabeth  (Reynolds)  Fowler,  born  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  1666,  died  in  Lebanon,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1742;  daughter  of  John  Reynolds,  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  who  died  in  1702. 

(VI)  Jabez  Lyman,  born  October  10,  1702,  died 
in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  October  22,  1787;  mar- 
ried, January  29,  1730,  Martha  Bliss,  born  March 
30,  1709,  died  before  March  24,  1784. 

(VII)  Ezekiel  Lyman,  born  in  Lebanon,  Con- 
necticut, died  at  Royalton,  Vermont,  after  June  27, 
1802 ;  soldier  in  French- Indian  War  in  campaign  of 
1755  under  Captain  John  T.  Terry,  ist  Connecticut 
Regiment;  removed  to  Royalton,  1782.  He  mar- 
ried, February  10,  1757,  Elizabeth  Bliss,  born  in 
Lebanon,  October  3,  1730,  daughter  of  John  and 
Hannah  (Ticknor)   Bliss. 

(VIII)  Asa  Lyman,  baptized  at  Lebanon,  Connec- 
ticut, November  6,  1757,  died  at  West  Turin,  New 
York ;  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  from  Connec- 
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ticut;  removed  to  Royalton,  Vermont,  before  Sep- 
tember 2d>,  1788.  He  married,  September  14,  1783, 
at  Middletown.  Submit  Mitchell,  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  January  31,  1768,  died  after 
March  4,  1801,  daughter  of  Abner  and  Esther 
(Johnson)  Mitchell. 

(IX)  Esther  Lyman,  born  in  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, December  2,  1789,  died  in  Royalton,  Ver- 
mont, Februry  5,  1853.  She  married,  November  11, 
1810,  Thomas  Baldwin  Russell.     (See  Russell  II). 


WILLIAM  FRANCIS  KELLY— In  the  realm 
of  consulting  engineering,  as  particularly  applied 
to  the  problems  of  railway,  electric  power  and 
other  public  utility  companies,  Mr.  Kelly  has 
brought  to  bear  his  excellent  training  and  country- 
wide experience,  has  had  a  leading  part  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  large  transportation  sys- 
tems, and  is  recognized  as  a  qualified  expert.  He 
has  been  retained  as  consultant  and  adviser  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  larger  industrial  enter- 
prises as  well  as  by  those  which  are  classed  as 
public  utilities. 

He  was  born  in  Kellyville,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania,  October  31,  1870,  a  son  of  Denis  B. 
and  Ellen  T.  (McCloskey)  Kelly.  His  parents 
gave  him  all  the  advantages  of  a  finished  educa- 
tion. He  trained  at  the  Broad  Street  Military 
Academy,  Philadelphia,  passed  through  the  grade 
schools  of  that  city,  preparing  for  college  at  the 
Central  High  School,  whence  he  was  graduated  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  All  through  his 
student  career  he  exhibited  those  qualities  that,  all 
other  things  assisting,  forecasted  for  him  a  suc- 
cessful future.  He  achieved  a  most  excellent 
scholastic  record  at  the  university,  and  on  his  grad- 
uation, in  1892,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  In  the  following  year  he  was  awarded 
the  earned  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer,  having 
taken  special  work  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Kelly  entered  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  capacity  of  assistant  engineer  of  the  Electric 
Traction  Company.  This  proved  a  most  fruitful 
connection,  since  it  gave  him  his  first  real  or  prac- 
tical contact  with  transportation  operation  such  as 
he  earnestly  desired  to  make  and  cement.  Having 
advanced  to  the  point  where  he  was  enabled  to 
assume  additional  responsibilities,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  division  engineer  with  the  Union  Traction 
Company  of  Philadelphia  in  1896.  Here  he  found 
himself  in  a  wider  field  and  with  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  practice.  His  service  with  that  com- 
pany was  concluded  in  1898,  that  he  might  gain  an 
even  more  practical  knowledge  of  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  traction  system  building.  From  1898 
until  1 901  he  was  retained  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant  and  chief  engineer  of  road  construction 
companies,  where  his  abilities  as  an  engineer  were 


manifested  at  their  best.  He  was  now  in  line  for 
still  further  advancement,  and  for  the  entire 
period  of  1902-1915  he  was  associated  with  a  prom- 
inent firm  of  engineers.  Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis,  of 
New  York,  filling  the  position  of  engineer-in- 
charge  of  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  large 
public  utility  systems,  inclusive  of  railway,  elec- 
tric and  gas  properties.  In  this  capacity  he  ac- 
quired an  invaluable  experience  in  fields  or  de- 
partments of  engineering  such  as  added  profoundly 
to  his  professional  equipment.  His  practice  had 
carried  him  into  the  execution  of  very  important 
commissions  for  the  more  elaborate  and  compli- 
cated making  of  valuations  and  the  financial  engi- 
neering and  operating  investigations  of  important 
public  utilities  and  industrial  situations. 

In  1915  he  engaged  in  private  practice  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Kelly,  Cooke  &  Company,  con- 
sulting engineers,  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
His  firm  became  one  of  the  best  known  in  dealing 
with  the  construction  and  operation  of  public  util- 
ity properties  and  specialized  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. From  the  fine  background  of  contact 
and  experience  founded  on  the  professional  train- 
ing and  practice  which  the  members  of  this  firm 
had  they  brought  forth  much  valuable  information 
on  technical  subjects  which  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  professional  reports,  forming  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  engineering 
profession. 

In  the  World  War  Mr.  Kelly,  over  the  age  limit 
for  active  duty,  gave  patriotic  services  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Home  Defense  Reserve.  In  politics,  he 
terms  himself  an  Independent  Democrat,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  vote  as  his  judgment  dictates.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, Penn  Athletic  Club,  and  The  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

William  F.  Kelly  married,  in  1902,  Florence 
Maude  Delany,  daughter  of  William  and  Teresa 
(Tierney)  Delany,  of  Philadelphia  and  formerly 
of  Dublin.  Children :  William  Francis,  born  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1904,  deceased;  and  Florence  Margaret 
Maude,  bom  March  29,  191 1. 

Mr.  Kelly  and  his  family  have  their  residence  in 
Germantown,  and  his  professional  address  is  424 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

His  great-grandfather  was  Denis  Kelly,  who  was 
born  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1779,  and 
came  to  America  in  1806,  settling  in  Haver  ford, 
near  which  place  on  Cobb's  Creek  he  started  about 
1808  in  manufacturing.  The  business  of  his  firm, 
D.  &  C.  Kelly,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  de- 
veloped to  such  proportions  that  it  was  among  the 
largest  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  by  1825.  Cloth- 
ing and  other  supplies  were  manufactured  for  the 
United  States  armies  during  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Mexican  and  Civil  wars. 
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Intensely  interested  in  horses  and  cattle,  he  im- 
ported some  of  the  first  blooded  stock  brought  to 
Pennsylvania,  among  them  the  celebrated  thor- 
oughbred stallion  "Daniel  O'Connell,"  and  "Lang- 
ford,"  a  successful  prize  winner  upon  the  English 
turf,  as  well  as  a  number  of  high  pedigreed  brood 
mares.  He  maintained  a  racing  stable,  which  to- 
gether with  stock  raising,  was  one  of  his  principal 
diversions.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  importers 
of  short  horn  cattle,  one  of  which,  the  celebrated 
bull  "Lord  Barrington,"  took  many  prizes  in  Del- 
aware, Montgomery  and  Chester  counties. 

He  donated  the  site  and  was  the  principal  con- 
tributor to  the  fund  for  the  construction  of  St. 
Denis'  Church,  the  first  Catholic  church  edifice 
erected  in  Delaware  County.  It  was  built  during 
the  year  1825,  near  Haverford  meeting  house. 

Some  time  after  the  settlement  of  Kellyville, 
the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  was 
erected  on  the  hill,  forming  one  side  of  Darby 
Creek,  on  land  donated  by  Charles  Kelly. 

Only  traces  remain  of  these  old  settlements  on 
Cobb's  and  Darby  creeks.  They  were  the  nucleus 
for  important  industrial  and  residential  communi- 
ties, served  a  useful  purpose  and  have  been  nearly 
obliterated  by  a  more  substantial  modern  growth. 
These  and  similar  settlements  which  bordered  the 
creeks  in  the  old  environs  of  Philadelphia  furnish 
a  fertile  and  interesting  chapter  to  the  historian 
who  attempts  to  outline  the  community  and  indus- 
trial life  of  earlier  years. 


JAMES  D.  WINSOR,  JR.— Among  the 
younger  generation  of  Philadelphia  business  men 
and  bankers  is  James  D.  Winsor,  Jr.,  senior  part- 
ner of  the  long-established  banking  house  of 
Thomas  A.  Biddle  &  Company.  Mr.  Winsor  is 
well  known  in  social  and  club  circles. 

James  D.  Winsor,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Radnor, 
Pennsylvania,  September  6,  1876,  son  of  the  late 
James  D.  Winsor  and  Rebecca  Chapman  Winsor. 
His  father  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  died  in 
Philadelphia,  April  15,  1921.  He  was  for  many 
years  owner  of  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steam- 
ship Company.  James  D.  Winsor,  Jr.,  was  edu- 
cated at  Haverford  School,  and  later  attended  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, class  of  1897,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  On  completion  of  his  education,  Mr. 
Winsor  became  associated  with  the  firm  of 
Thos.  A.  Biddle  &  Company,  in  1898,  as  a  clerk, 
and  on  January  i,  1904,  was  made  a  partner.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  senior  partner.  This  firm 
deals  in  high  grade  securities,  and  are  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Stock  Exchanges. 

Mr.  Winsor  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
among  his  clubs  are  the  Rittenhouse,  Merion 
Cricket,  Merion  Golf,  Gulph  Mills  Golf,  Seaview 


Golf,  Phoqualine  Fishing  Association,  Currituck 
Sound  Shooting,  Squatteck  Fish  and  Game  Club, 
Mill  Dam,  Downtown  Qub,  and  others.  His  fra- 
ternities are  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  and  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Among  directorships  held  by  Mr.  Winsor  are 
those  of  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society, 
Fidelity  Trust  Company,  Mutual  Assurance  Com- 
pany. He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America;  the  Alliance  Insurance 
Company;  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America;  the  Philadelphia  Fire  and  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company;  the  National  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  Omaha ;  and  the  Securities  Com- 
pany of  North  America.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Montgomery  School,  and  manager  of  Merchants' 
Fund.     His  church  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal. 

On  June  16,  1904,  Mr.  Winsor  married  Marion 
Harding  Curtin,  born  in  Philadelphia,  daughter  of 
William  W.  and  Harriet  (Harding)  Curtin,  and 
granddaughter  of  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  ex-Governor 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  the  parents  of  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Curtin,  born  December  15,  1906; 
James  D.,  3d,  born  June  30,  1908;  and  Marion, 
born  December  20,  1913. 


WILLIAM  RIGHTER  FISHER,  of  an  old 

and  distinguished  Colonial  ancestry,  was  born  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  Lower  Merion  Township,  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  24,  1849,  the  son  of  William  Anderson 
and  Sarah  Pennj'packer  (Anderson)  Fisher. 
Reared  upon  a  farm,  he  vras  educated  in  private 
schools,  Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  Germany, 
incidentally  visiting  and  making  intensive  studies 
of  the  life  and  institutions  of  the  principal  countries 
of  Western  Europe. 

For  some  time  he  was  a  teacher  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  in  Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania,  and  later  a  professor  in  Dickinson 
College.  In  1877,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar  and,  since  then,  has  been  intently  and 
continuously  engaged  in  a  widely  extended,  much 
diversified  and  highly  constructive  practice  of  the 
legal  profession.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  been 
actively  and  effectively  concerned  in  the  further- 
ance, management  and  direction  of  many  business, 
educational,  professional  and  other  social  and  com- 
munity interests.  His  intense  and  forceful  char- 
acter has  made  itself  deeply  felt  in  many  lines  of 
thought  and  endeavor. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  politically  a  Republican  and  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia.  He 
has  taken  a  deep  and  vital  interest  in  public  affairs, 
but  has  never  sought  for  himself  or  held  political 
office  of  any  kind  either  Federal  or  State.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  Law  Association  of 
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Philadelphia,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
American  Forestry  Association,  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  National  Geographic  Society,  Acad- 
emy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  other  like  scientific  and 
cultural  organizations. 

Religiously,  he  is  a  Protestant  in  broadly  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  all  worthy  phases  of  religious 
thought  and  aspiration.  He  has  often  actively 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  churches. 

On  January  4,  1876,  Mr.  Fisher  was  married,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  to  Mary  A.  E.  Wager,  a 
sketch  of  whom  follows,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Cor  win  and  Malinda  (Dates)  Wager  of  New  York 
State.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  became  the  parents  of 
one  son,  Wager,  born  May  14,  1877,  by  profession 
an  engineer  with  offices  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Fisher's  death  occurred  July   i,   1915. 


MRS.  MARY  A.  E.  (WAGER)  FISHER,  the 

wife  of  William  Righter  Fisher,  whose  sketch 
precedes  this,  and  daughter  of  Benjamin  Corwin 
and  Malinda  (Dates)  Wager,  was  born  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Cayuga  not  far  from  Ithaca,  New 
York,  of  an  old  Colonial  family,  and  very  early  in 
life  became  imbued  with  an  undying  love  of  nature 
of  which  she  acquired  an  unusually  intimate  and 
sympathetic  knowledge.  She  was  graduated  from 
Alfred  University,  at  Alfred,  New  York,  and, 
while  a  student  there,  became  a  frequent  spirited 
contributor  to  the  local  press  of  the  neighboring 
counties,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse. 

Later  Mrs.  Fisher  became  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant women  journalists  of  her  day.  She  was  the 
first  woman  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
"New  York  Herald,"  and  was  also  on  the  staflfs  of 
the  "Tribune,"  the  "World,"  the  "Sun,"  and  the 
"Evening  Mail."  Later  she  contributed  articles  to 
the  "Public  Ledger"  of  Philadelphia ;  and  for  many 
years,  from  her  girlhood  days,  wrote  extensively 
for  the  "Rural  New  Yorker,"  with  whose  readers 
she  became  a  great  power  and  source  of  inspiration. 
For  more  than  fifteen  years  she  was  the  American 
correspondent  of  the  "American  Register,"  pub- 
lished in  London  and  Paris,  and  was  the  author  of 
numerous  descriptive  articles,  stories  and  poems 
which  appeared  in  "Appleton's,"  the  "Continent," 
"Outing,"  the  "Galaxy,"  the  "Christian  Union," 
"St.  Nicholas,"  "Wide  Awake,"  and  other  like 
publications. 

Much  of  all  this  writing  was  done  under  various 
pseudonyms  which  became  familiarly  known  to 
and  cherished  by  a  large  class  of  appreciative 
readers. 

Mrs.  Fisher  spent  several  years  of  her  early  life 
in  Europe  where  she  pursued  extensive  studies, 
became  acquainted  with  many  people  of  note  in  the 
world  of  literature,  art  and  statesmanship  and  did 
much  of  her  literary  work;  and  it  was  there  that 


she  and  Mr.  Fisher  first  made  an  acquaintance  with 
each  other  which  later  resulted  in  their  marriage 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  January  4,  1876.  They 
became  the  parents  of  one  son.  Wager,  born  May 
14,  1877,  by  profession  an  engineer  with  offices  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life  Mrs.  Fisher  was  a 
woman  of  high  purposes,  noble  aspirations  and  ex- 
emplary character;  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  a 
staunch  and  sympathetic  friend,  a  helper  of  the 
needy  and  depressed,  an  apt  and  ready  conversa- 
tionalist, and  an  adept  in  the  performance  of  all 
the  needful  little  tasks  of  domestic  life ;  musical 
and  artistic,  poetic  and  alive  to  all  the  beauty  and 
richness  and  sublimity  of  nature  and  the  higher 
out-reachings  of  the  human  soul. 

One  of  her  lifelong  friends,  an  eminent  physician 
of  New  York,  once  said  of  her  that  she  could  do 
deftly  and  well  more  interesting  and  useful  things 
than  any  woman  she  had  ever  known. 

Mrs.  Fisher  died  after  several  years  of  declining 
health,  on  July  i,  1915,  and  two  days  thereafter 
her  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  yard  of  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  Bryn  Mawr,  under  the  shade  of  a 
great  over-hanging  beech,  one  of  the  many  trees 
she  so  well  knew  and  loved. 


PENNINGTON  HOWARD  WAY— The  late 
Pennington  Howard  Way,  who  died  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  killed  in  action  while  flying  over 
the  battle  lines  in  France  during  the  World  War, 
was  born  June  29,  1891,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Way  was  a  son  of  John  Howard  and  Ella 
(Eavenson)  Way,  both  of  whom  were  native  born 
to  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  descendants  of 
the  older  Quaker  stock  in  this  State.  This  genera- 
tion is  able  to  trace  its  lineage  back  through  the 
paternal  line  to  the  immediate  family  of  William 
Penn.  John  Howard  Way,  the  father,  who  is  now 
living  retired  from  all  further  commercial  enter- 
prise, was  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  iden- 
tified with  the  woolen  goods  business  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  he  was  also  an  inventor  of  some  ability, 
patenting  and  marketing  his  own  inventions. 

Pennington  Howard  Way  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  Haverford  Grammar  School,  gradu- 
ating in  1909.  He  then  studied  for  a  period  of 
three  years  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  his 
being  the  class  of  1913.  He  had  removed  with  his 
parents  to  St.  Davids,  in  Delaware  County,  when 
he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  entered  in  business  upon  the  completion  of 
his  scholastic  work,  obtaining  his  first  real  contact 
with  the  world  of  commerce  when  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  Way  Muffler  Com- 
pany. At  the  end  of  some  two  years  in  this  work 
he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Curtis  Publications  of  Philadel- 
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phia,  remaining  with  this  widely  known  organiza- 
tion for  only  about  six  months.  He  then  became 
identified  with  the  Norfolk  &  New  Brunswick  Ho- 
siery Company  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
and  he  was  just  beginning  to  establish  himself  with 
tHis  organization  when  the  United  States  entered 
the  conflict  of  the  World  War.  Like  so  many  of 
the  young  men  of  our  land,  Mr.  Way  at  once 
offered  his  services  to  his  country,  and  on  August 
I,  1 91 7,  he  was  ordered  to  report  for  training  at 
the  Second  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Myer,  Virginia.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
and  commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  this 
branch  of  the  service.  On  December  8,  191 7,  he 
sailed  from  this  country  for  overseas  duty,  and 
after  a  short  period  of  waiting  at  the  Officers'  Pool 
in  Paris  he  volunteered  for  service  as  an  observer 
in  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  which 
later  became  the  Air  Service,  United  States  Army. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Clermont-Ferran, 
where  he  found  himself  a  part  of  the  first  group  of 
Americans  there  in  training  under  wholly  French 
instructors.  During  March,  1918,  he  completed  this 
course  and  was  immediately  sent  up  to  the  front 
where,  on  his  first  trial  flight  out  over  the  lines, 
he  and  his  pilot  sustained  a  forced  landing,  but 
managed  to  get  down  safely  in  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  French  artillery  position,  right  up  under  the 
lines.  The  two  aviators  got  back  safely,  however, 
and  after  a  brief  period  of  service  in  the  army  of 
General  Petain,  Lieutenant  Way  was  ordered  back 
as  an  instructor  for  the  new  American  units  but 
lately  arrived  in  France.  The  Americans  had  by 
then  taken  over  the  work  at  Clermont-Ferran,  and 
it  was  to  this  field  that  Lieutenant  Way  was  as- 
signed, although  not  before  General  Petain  had 
presented  each  of  the  American  officers  with  a  pipe, 
inscribed  with  a  legend  in  honor  of  their  valorous 
service  in  his  army.  Lieutenant  Way  remained  at 
Clermont-Ferran  until  mid-May,  when  he  was  re- 
assigned to  active  duty  with  the  first  American 
bombing  unit  formed  for  actual  battle  service,  the 
96th  Aero  Squadron,  on  duty  as  long-distance  day 
bombers.  This  unit  sustained  some  very  heavy 
fighting  during  June,  July  and  August,  and  at  one 
time,  during  a  single  week  in  the  month  of  August 
forty-eight  of  its  officers  were  killed  in  action. 
Because  of  his  prior  service  at  the  front,  and  his 
long  training  under  the  French,  Lieutenant  Way 
was  appointed  chief  observer  of  the  squadron,  and 
as  such  he  directed  the  disposal  and  placement  of 
many  tons  of  bombs,  a  sufficiently  large  majority 
of  which  later  proved  to  be  accurate  hits  upon 
enemy  emplacements,  with  the  result  that  the  96th 
Squadron  achieved  an  enviable  record  for  success- 
ful flights. 
On  September  12,  1918,  began  the  great  St.  Mihiel 


drive  which  ended  so  victoriously  for  the  American 
troops.  The  weather  had  been  lowering  for  many 
days,  with  rain  and  heavy,  wind-driven  clouds. 
The  96th  was  ordered  to  find  and  destroy  certain 
enemy  fortifications  and  reserves.  Flying  was 
almost  impossible,  however,  and  only  volunteer 
service  could  be  maintained.  Lieutenant  Way  was, 
as  usual,  among  the  first  to  offer  to  take  the  air, 
but  the  weather  continued  so  heavy  that  formation 
flying  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Single  ma- 
chines, therefore,  took  off,  the  first  one  bearing 
Lieutenant  Way  and  his  pilot.  They  never  re- 
turned. The  wreckage  was  later  found  on  the  edge 
of  the  line,  and  from  the  troops  who  had  been 
stationed  along  this  particular  part  of  the  trenches 
it  was  learned  that  the  plane  had  been  attacked  by 
a  formation  of  eight  enemy  scout  machines.  The 
lone  bomber  had  maintained  a  gallant  defense,  but 
to  no  avail.  It  was  finally  sent  spinning  down  to 
crash  near  the  head  of  the  trench.  For  his  bravery 
and  fine  spirit,  for  his  "Gallant  conduct  under 
fire  .  .  ."  Lieutenant  Pennington  Howard  Way  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  American  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  by  General  John  J.  Pershing,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France.  The  date  of  this  decoration, 
numbered  5,931,  is  December  6,  1918. 

Pennington  Howard  Way  had  married,  June  14, 
1 913,  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Wayne,  Eleanor  Gos- 
ling, a  daughter  of  Adolph  and  Fannie  J.  (Moses) 
Gosling,  the  former  of  whom  died  during  the  year 
1910.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Way  had  become  the 
parents  of  three  children:  i.  Pennington  Howard, 
Jr.,  who  was  born  April  14,  1914.  2.  Gordon 
Townsend,  who  was  born  December  8,  1915.  3. 
William  Henderson,  who  was  born  July  7,  1918, 
and  who  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Way,  the  mother 
of  the  foregoing  children,  married  again  Harl 
McDonald,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald, with  the  children,  now  maintain  their  res- 
idence at  No.  328  Midland  Avenue,  St.  Davids, 
Pennsylvania. 


MAJOR  POWELL  STACKHOUSE— Born 

in  Philadelphia,  July  16,  1840,  son  of  Joseph  Dil- 
worth  and  Sarah  Phipps  (Shaw)  Stackhouse.  Ed- 
ucated in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1856,  entered  the  employ  of  Wood,  Morrell 
&  Company,  lessees  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works 
at  first  in  the  store  and  later  in  the  general  office. 
In  1866,  became  superintendent  of  the  Johnstown 
Manufacturing  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company,  and  in  1868,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company.  Re- 
signed December  31,  1873,  to  become  general  agent 
of  the  Republic  Iron  Company,  Marquette,  Michi- 
gan, remaining  until  December  31,  1876.  In  May, 
1878,  he  became  assistant  and  acting  general  man- 
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ager  of  Cambria  Iron  Company;  April  20,  1880, 
comptroller;  January  24,  vice-president  and  Jan- 
uary 19,  1892,  president.  He  became  president 
of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  in  1898.  Retired 
in  March,  1910.  President,  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany; director  many  others  until  his  death.  He 
was,  for  over  seventy  years,  associated  with  and 
worked  untiringly  for  the  Cambria  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  and  its  interests. 

When  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for 
volunteers  for  service  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, he  enlisted  in  the  3d  Pennsylvania  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  made  a  corporal  April  20,  1861, 
being  enrolled  in  the  force  of  three-months  men. 
He  was  honorably  mustered  out  July  30,  1861,  but 
his  patriotic  spirit  would  not  permit  him  long  to 
remain  out  of  the  service.  He  enrolled  again, 
August  S,  1862,  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  133d 
Pennsylvania  Infantry.  Within  sixteen  days  he 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  was  honor- 
ably mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
May  24,  1863.  On  September  8,  1864,  he  again 
entered  the  army,  this  time  as  a  captain  in  the 
198th  Pennsylvania  Infantry.  May  i,  1865,  he  was 
made  major  of  the  sarne  regiment.  He  was  honor- 
ably mustered  out  June  4,  1865. 

Major  Stackhouse  achieved  a  splendid  record  for 
bravery  and  efficiency  in  the  war.  Besides  being 
in  many  important  engagements  of  the  war,  he  was 
at  Appomattox  Court  House  when  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  surrendered  to  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  after  having  marched  as  major  of  the  198th 
Regiment  32  miles  in  24  hours  carrying  equipment 
that  weighed  60  pounds. 

Major  Stackhouse  went  out  on  the  first  call  for 
troops  by  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  and 
fittingly,  in  later  years,  was  made  by  it  an  honor- 
ary life  member  after  having  been  a  member  for 
many  years. 

He  was  an  original  Companion  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
having  been  commander  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mandery  at  one  time. 

Major  Stackhouse  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Flor- 
ida, on  February  4,  1927. 


GEORGE  LACEY  HIBBS— Into  the  indus- 
trial classics  of  the  Keystone  State  must  be  writ- 
ten the  life,  labors  and  achievements  of  the  late 
George  Lacey  Hibbs,  who  graduated  from  agricul- 
tural pursuits  into  the  business  of  negotiating  coal 
leases,  the  mining  of  the  product  and  marketing  it. 

George  Lacey  Hibbs  was  born  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, May  20,  1858,  and  died  in  Philadelphia, 
November  2,  1907,  a  son  of  David  and  Hannah 
(Walters)  Hibbs,  both  parents  descended  from 
old  families  of  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a 
Penna — 7-3 


farmer,  and  made  a  success  of  his  calling,  accu- 
mulating a  considerable  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania.  George 
was  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  in- 
heriting the  estate  from  his  parent.  Having  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Masontown  Academy,  he  re- 
turned to  the  homestead  acres,  where  he  launched 
cut  into  business  on  his  own  account,  operated  the 
farm,  and  to  this  extent  emulated  his  father's 
efforts. 

Farm  life  did  not  appeal  to  Mr.  Hibbs  as  fur- 
nishing the  proper  facilities  by  which  to  make  one's 
way  in  the  business  world,  and  he  abandoned  his 
bucolic  associations  for  the  more  commercially  ac- 
tive occupation  having  to  do  with  the  coal  indus- 
try. He  hit  upon  the  plan  of  buying  coal  leases, 
holding  them  for  a  desirable  customer  and  then 
disposing  of  them  at  a  good  profit.  In  this  line 
of  work  he  became  expert,  and  soon  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  best-informed  men  on  coal 
producing  lands  in  his  region.  By  close  applica- 
tion to  his  business  he  built  up  a  very  valuable 
volume  of  good  will,  and  by  careful  management 
and  adherence  to  a  strict  and  desirable  code  of 
business  ethics,  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  also  carried  on  mining  operations  to  a  limited 
degree,  and  did  some  shipping  of  the  commodity. 
It  was  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  leases  that  he 
gave  most  of  his  energy  and  attention,  however, 
and  it  was  in  this  enterprise  that  he  was  actively 
engaged  practically  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

No  outside  lines  of  business  attracted  Mr.  Hibbs 
to  the  division  of  his  interest  in  the  coal  industry. 
In  matters  of  politics,  he  was  a  Democrat  by  in- 
heritance and  by  personal  choice.  He  was  proud 
of  the  fact  that  his  father  and  forebears  had  been 
enrolled  in  that  party.  He  did  not,  however,  allow 
himself  to  be  drafted  into  the  public  service.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Uniontown  Country  Club, 
and  had  his  religious  fellowship  with  the  Union- 
town  Church  of  the  United  Brethren.  He  was  an 
upright,  useful  citizen,  who  exhibited  the  salient 
characteristics  inherited  from  the  Hibbs  pioneer 
stock,  which  helped  people  Western  Pennsylvania, 
that  part  of  which  was  known  as  the  Ohio  and 
part  as  the  Western  Reserve.  He  was  always  con- 
scious o£  the  dignity  and  responsibility  that  were 
his  through  his  family  connection  with  the  foun- 
dation days,  and  earnestly  strove  to  be  worthy  of 
his  ancestry. 

Mr.  Hibbs  married,  November  26,  1891,  at 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Quin  (Quindaro — of 
Indian  derivation)  Dearth,  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Jackson)  Dearth,  the  former  of  a  well- 
known  Pennsylvania  family,  and  the  latter  de- 
scended from  old  English  stock.  Children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hibbs :    I.  Helen.    2.  Ruth,  married  Ed- 
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mund  A.  Donnan,  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 
3.  David,  who  practices  architecture  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Success  in  business,  and  its  never  dimming  al- 
lurements, failed  to  settle  George  Lacey  Hibbs 
into  the  groove  of  a  one-idea  man.  He  was  a 
broadly  active  citizen  of  his  community,  posses- 
sing a  keen  mind  and  a  heart  surcharged  with  love 
for  his  fellows.  He  served  ably  and  faithfully 
through  the  channels  of  his  business  enterprises 
and  his  other  relationships  with  men  and  affairs. 
His  home  life  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
in  the  ties  of  the  domestic  circle  he  had  his  chief 
and  lasting  joy. 


FRANK    CUMMINS    McCOWN,    JR.,    was 

born  in  Philadelphia,  July  22,  1884,  son  of  Frank 
Cummins  and  Bettie  Bentz  (Eyster)  McCown. 
Bettie  Bentz  (Eyster)  McCown  is  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Allison  and  Elizabeth  (Heyser)  Eyster,  of 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  whose  ancestors 
fought  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Frank 
Cummins  McCown,  Sr.,  was  the  son  of  Andrew 
R.  McCown  and  Theodora  (Beall)  McCown,  who 
was  the  founder'  of  the  large  wholesale  dry  goods 
and  notions  house  in  Philadelphia  of  A.  R.  Mc- 
Cown &  Company,  in  which  Frank  C.  McCown, 
Sr.,  became  a  partner.  The  firm  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  known  of  its  kind  in  Philadelphia 
and  continued  in  business  over  a  long  period  of 
years  until  its  dissolution  in  1897. 

Frank  Cummins  McCown,  Jr.,  attended  the 
•public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  the  Central  High 
School  and  later  attended  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1914,  he 
organized  the  banking  house  which  at  present 
bears  his  name,  McCown  &  Company.  The  main 
office  is  at  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  occupy- 
ing the  second  floor  of  the  Franklin  Trust  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  with  seven  branch  offices  in 
four  States,  including  one  located  in  the  Equitable 
Building,  No.  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Prior  to  and  during  the  World  War,  Mr. 
McCown  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard,  with  six  months  service  on  the 
Mexican  Border  and  later  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committees  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  able,  through  his  association  with  a  large 
number  of  prominent  people  in  the  city,  to  be  of 
signal  assistance  in  the  various  campaigns  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  drives. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Estey-Welte  Corpora- 
tion, The  North  American  Discount  Company,  and 
the  Municipal  Service  Company  of  New  York; 
Tiona  Refining  Company,  Warren,  Pennsylvania; 
and  of  the  Shupe  Terminal  Corporation,  Kearny, 
New  Jersey.  Politically,  he  is  a  Republican;  and 
his  church  is  Presbyterian      He  is  a  member  of 


the  Manufacturers'  Club,  Bachelors'  Barge  Club, 
Philadelphia  Country  Club  and  the  Penn  Athletic 
Club  of  Philadelphia;  Lancaster  Country  Club  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tredyffrin  Country 
Club  of  Paoli,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  enrolled  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
and  belongs  to  the  Masonic  Fraternity  and  the 
Lu  Lu  Temple.  His  organization  memberships  in- 
clude the  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange,  Phila- 
delphia Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Trade. 

On  June  26,  1916,  Mr.  McCown  married  Ethel 
Pontz,  daughter  of  Jacob  Pontz,  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Ethelwynne  Pontz  McCown,  Frances 
Eyster  McCown,  Donald  Allison  McCown  and 
Frank  Cummins  McCown,  3d. 


THOMAS  POTTER— High  on  the  list  of  the 
men  who,  "sixty  years  since,"  were  helping  to 
make  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  stands  the  name 
of  the  late  Thomas  Potter,  of  Philadelphia,  banker 
and  founder  of  the  great  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
manufacturing  establishment  which  for  many  years 
bore  his  name  and  was  later  known  and  conducted 
under  the  style  of  Thomas  Potter,  Sons  &  Com- 
pany, Incorporated.  Thomas  Potter  was  always 
remarkable  for  public  spirit,  and  held  many  civic 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three 
ermine  spots.  (Burke:  "General  Armory"). 

George  Potter,  first  ancestor  of  record,  was  an 
officer  who  accompanied  the  army  of  Cromwell 
from  England,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in 
bringing  Ireland  to  the  rule  of  the  Commonwealth 
received  an  extensive  grant  of  land  in  County  Fer- 
managh, Ireland.  The  lands  thus  granted  had  been 
the  property  of  the  Lord  Marquis,  Chieftain  of 
Fermanagh,  who,  for  his  complicity  in  the  "Great 
Rebellion  of  1641,"  was  convicted  of  high  treason, 
his  estates  being  confiscated  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. George  Potter  was  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  lands  of  Oaghill,  Mullinscarty, 
Gardergill,  Tremern  and  Croney — all  situated  in 
the  Barony  of  Magherastephana,  County  Fer- 
managh, Ireland,  which  came  thenceforth  to  be 
known  as  Potterstown  and  Pottersrath. 

Abraham  Potter,  son  of  George  Potter,  disposed 
of  the  entire  estate  to  James  Corry,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  adventurer  and  founder  of  the  family  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Belmore.  Abraham  Potter 
was  forced  to  take  this  action  by  reason  of  the 
heavy  mortgages  which  had  been  placed  upon  the 
estates  by  their  former  owners. 

(I)  James  Potter  was  in  1791  the  representative 
head  of  this  family.  He  resided  in  Ramaley, 
County  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  and  became  possessed 
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of  a  property  at   Rilaghquiness,   County  Tyrone, 
Ireland. 

(II)  George  Potter,  son  of  James  Potter,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  ownership  of  the  estates, 
but  disposed  of  the  property,  and  in  1828  came  to 
the  United  States,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  three 
daughters  and  a  son,  Thomas,  mentioned  below. 
George  Potter  lived  but  a  few  years  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  whither  he  had 
come  with  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  and  at  his 
death  left  his  family  with  a  small  estate. 

(III)  Thomas  Potter,  son  of  George  Potter,  was 
born  August  17,  1819,  in  County  Fermanagh,  Ire- 
land, and  while  still  a  boy  expressed  a  desire  to 
enter  the  ministry.  His  parents  were  arranging  to 
prepare  him  for  college,  but  the  death  of  the  father 
frustrated  this  design,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
at  once  some  means  of  maintaining  himself  and 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  family.  He 
learned  the  art  of  manufacturing  oilcloth  with 
Isaac  Macauley,  proprietor  of  the  Bush  Hill  oil- 
cloth establishment,  Philadelphia,  the  main  build- 
ing of  which  was  the  original  manor  house  of 
James  Hamilton,  twice  Colonial  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania.  While  thus  advancing 
in  a  material  sense,  Thomas  Potter  keenly  appreci- 
ated the  importance  of  a  thorough  education,  and 
spent  his  evenings  in  diligent  devotion  to  study 
under  the  tuition  of  his  mother,  thus  acquiring  a 
broad  and  liberal  framework  of  knowledge,  which 
in  after  life  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  service, 
meanwhile,  became  so  valuable  to  Mr.  Macauley 
that  in  a  few  years  he  was  advanced  to  the  position 
of  manager. 

In  1838,  being  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age, 
Thomas  Potter  founded  the  house  of  Thomas  Pot- 
ter, succeeded  by  Thomas  Potter,  Sons  &  Company, 
and  shortly  after  purchased  from  his  former  em- 
ployer the  Bush  Hill  oilcloth  establishment  in 
which  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship.  In  1870 
he  sold  the  Bush  Hill  property  and  purchased 
land  at  Second  and  Venango  streets,  on  the  New 
York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on 
which  he  erected  the  extensive  establishment  which 
he  afterward  greatly  enlarged  and  where  the  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  his  sons,  it  having  so  in- 
creased that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  extensive  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  civic  life  of  Thomas  Potter  was  marked 
by  characteristic  energy,  and  the  number  of  the 
public  positions  which  he  was  chosen  to  fill  bears 
witness  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  In  1853  he  was  elected  a  com- 
missioner of  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  and 
three  years  later,  after  the  consolidation,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  city  coun- 
cils, being  immediately  appointed  (having  been 
a   school   controller  and   school   director),   to  the 


chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  schools.  Two 
years  later,  on  conviction,  he  allied  himself  with 
the  Republicans,  by  whom,  in  1858,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Common  Council.  From  1859  to  1861  he  was 
a  member  of  the  same  body.  During  these  years 
he  was  not  only  chairman  of  the  school  committee, 
but  also  a  member  of  the  finance  committee,  taking 
an  active  and  leading  part  in  all  municipal  legisla- 
tion. In  the  improvement  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem he  took  a  special  interest,  and  upon  this  sub- 
ject made  several  valuable  reports,  and  a  public 
school  near  the  Potter  plant  bears  his  name.  He 
was  also  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  the  paid 
fire  department  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1 861  Thomas  Potter  originated  and  carried 
through  the  ordinance  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  assist  in  supporting  the  families  of 
volunteers  in  the  Union  Army  who  had  enlisted 
from  Philadelphia.  He  not  only  gave  this  project 
his  untiring  attention,  but  tendered  to  the  commis- 
sion the  use  of  his  private  office.  In  1865  and  1866 
he  was  again  elected  to  councils,  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  passing  the  bill  which  secured  to  the 
city  the  eastern  portion  of  Fairmount  Park.  He 
was  also  active  in  passing  the  bill  which  required 
the  city  treasurer  to  pay  city  warrants  according 
to  date  and  number,  which  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing them  to  par  and  strengthened  the  credit  of  the 
city.  The  bill  providing  for  the  assessment  of  real 
estate  also  received  his  hearty  and  earnest  support. 

It  is  a  fact  especially  noteworthy  that  Thomas 
Potter  carried  through  the  Common  Council  a  bill 
which,  had  it  not  been  defeated,  would  have  proved 
one  of  the  most  important  ordinances  ever  passed 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  to  provide  for 
the  passage  of  an  act  of  Assembly  authorizing  the 
public  squares  at  Broad  and  Market  streets  to  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  an  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions.  Many  were  the  opportunities 
offered  him  of  holding  more  ambitious  offices  and 
positions  of  public  trust,  but  his  chief  pride  was 
ever  to  further,  by  every  means  in  his  power  the 
material  prosperity  of  Philadelphia. 

During  Thomas  Potter's  latter  years  it  was  fre- 
quently his  custom  to  publicly  address  his  work- 
men and  their  families  in  the  lyceum  at  Franklin- 
ville  on  both  moral  and  religious  subjects.  He  was 
christened  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  but 
in  early  life  connected  himself,  from  conviction, 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Seventeenth  and 
Filbert  streets,  of  which  Dr.  Gilbert  was  pastor. 
Within  a  short  time  he  was  made  a  ruling  elder 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  positions 
which  he  retained  for  many  years.  He  was  sub- 
sequently associated  with  Mathias  W.  Baldwin,  and 
others,    of    Philadelphia,    in    founding   the    North 
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Broad  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Dr. 
Adams  became  pastor.  For  several  years  prior  to 
and  until  his  death  he  was  an  active  member,  ruling 
elder  and  Sunday  school  teacher  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Chestnut  Hill.  At  his  own  ex- 
pense he  erected  a  church  for  his  workmen  and 
their  families,  and  almost  every  institution  of  re- 
ligion and  charity  found  in  him  a  munificent  con- 
tributor. Throughout  his  life  he  was  very  tolerant 
in  his  religious  belief,  and  his  countenance  ex- 
pressed in  conjunction  with  commanding  intellect, 
the  benevolence  and  benignity  of  his  disposition. 

Thomas  Potter  married,  October  2,  1845,  Ada- 
line  Coleman  Bower,  daughter  of  George  and 
Catherine  (Cameron)  Bower,  and  granddaughter 
of  General  Jacob  Bower,  of  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Continental 
Army  from  June,  1/75,  to  1783,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  During  the  War  of 
1812  Jacob  Bower  served  as  a  brigadier-general 
of  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Potter  became,  the  parents  of  eight  children :  Six 
sons  and  two  daughters,  among  them  William, 
whose  biography  follows  this. 

In  1868  Thomas  Potter's  intense  devotion  to  his 
public  duties  and  the  demands  of  his  private  in- 
terests was  found  to  have  so'  impaired  his  health 
as  to  oblige  him  to  resign  his  seat  in  councils  and 
visit  Europe,  where  he  spent  some  time  vainly 
seeking  to  recover  the  strength  which  had  been 
shattered,  chiefly  in  the  service  of  others.  In 
1871,  after  his  return  from  abroad,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  City  National  Bank,  and  held 
that  position  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 

On  September  29,  1878,  his  life  ended.  He  died 
at  his  home,  "The  Evergreens,"  in  the  suburb  of 
Chestnut  Hill.  Among  the  many  tributes  offered 
to  his  memory  was  the  following  resolution  passed 
by  the  Philadelphia  Clearing  House  Association : 

In  the  decease  of  our  valued  friend  and  associate, 
Mr.  Thomas  Potter,  this  association  has  sustained 
the  loss  of  one  who,  for  the  past  seven  years,  has 
enlightened  our  counsels  and  honored  our  member- 
ship, and  we  desire  to  testify  our  appreciation  of 
his  exalted  character  as  a  man  of  strict  integrity 
and  high  personal  honor,  whose  mind  was  ever 
ready  to  meet  the  most  difficult  questions  presented 
for  our  consideration.  He  was  one  of  our  most 
public-spirited  citizens,  always  faithful  and  trusted, 
ever  pure   and  true. 

No  more  fitting  close  could  be  found  for  the 
ending  of  this  outline  of  a  noble  life  than  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  which  was  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  City  National 
Bank: 

Mr.  Potter  was  alike  distinguished  for  his  public 
and  his  private  virtues  and  evinced  his  interest  in 
whatever  cause  he  espoused  by  his  zeal  and  devo- 


tion to  it.  In  private  life  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
poor,  a  guide  and  counsellor  to  the  young  and  de- 
pendent, a  successful  man  of  business ;  above  all  a 
man  of  integrity  and  a  sincere  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian. He  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  bank,  and  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs  always  exhibited  that  union  of  sound  judg- 
ment, calm  temper  and  courtesy  of  manner  that 
marked  his  success  through  life.  He  was  equally 
true  to  the  many  public  trusts  which  he  honored, 
and  in  his  death  the  city  loses  one  of  its  best  and 
purest  citizens.  His  whole  life  commands  admira- 
tion, and  should  incite  both  young  and  old  to 
emulate  and  imitate  his  many  virtues. 


WILLIAM  POTTER— The  names  of  some 
men  whom  "History  has  taken  into  her  keeping" 
thrill  us,  when  we  hear  them  mentioned,  with 
recollections  of  devoted  and  brilliant  services  and 
noble  and  endearing  traits  of  character.  One  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  this  galaxy  is  the  name  of  the 
late  William  Potter,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of 
Jefferson  Medical  College  and  former  Minister  to 
Italy.  During  the  World  War  Mr.  Potter  ren- 
dered distinguished  service  as  Fuel  Administrator 
for  Pennsylvania.  William  Potter  was  born  April 
17,  1852,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
and  Adaline  Coleman  (Bower)  Potter,  the  for- 
mer a  millionaire  oilcloth  manufacturer,  whose 
sketch  precedes  this.  Mrs.  Potter  was  descended 
from  Brigadier-General  Bower,  who  served  under 
Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  preparatory  education  of  William  Potter 
was  received  in  private  schools,  and  he  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1874.  The  illness  of  his  father,  however, 
compelled  him  to  leave  and  to  assume  many  of  the 
latter's  responsibilities  in  the  firm  of  Thomas  Pot- 
ter, Sons  &  Company,  of  which,  despite  his  many 
other  interests,  he  was  active  head  or  director  dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  his  life.  While  engaged  in  busi- 
ness he  took  a  course  in  law  and  political  science, 
and  in  1896  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  finished 
his  university  studies  in  Europe  with  private  tutors. 
Nearly  half  a  century  after  Mr.  Potter  left  the 
university  without  graduating  his  alma  mater  be- 
stowed upon  him,  on  February  22,  1919,  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  he  had  not  had  time  to  win 
in  his  youth.  Two  years  later  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  1890  Mr.  Potter  was  appointed  by  President 
Harrison  special  commissioner  to  London,  Paris 
and  Berlin  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department,  his  work  resulting  in  the  mod- 
ern system  of  handling  trans-Atlantic  mails.  The 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  Congress  in  Vienna,  and  signed 
the  new  postal  treaty,  subsequently  approved  by 
Postmaster-C^neral  John  Wanamaker  and  Presi- 
dent Harrison.    As  a  result  of  the  reputation  for 
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skill  in  international  negotiations  thus  achieved  by- 
Mr.  Potter,  President  Harrison,  in  1892,  appointed 
him  Minister  to  Italy,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
for  two,  years.  In  1894  he  resigned,  and  in  1897 
declined  President  McKinley's  offer  of  the  Ger- 
man Embassy,  later  refusing  appointment  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

All  his  life,  however,  Mr.  Potter  maintained  an 
active  interest  in  international  affairs,  numbering 
among  his  friends  many  famous  men  of  many  na- 
tions. Rama,  the  late  King  of  Siam,  when  Crown 
Prince,  visited  him,  in  1902,  at  his  Chestnut  Hill 
home  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  whom  to  appoint 
as  special  adviser  in  foreign  affairs,  the  kingdom 
at  that  time  being  bounded  by  a  French  colony  on 
one  side  and  a  British  colony  on  the  other. 

In  reply  to  the  request  Mr.  Potter  asked,  "Why 
not  appoint  an  American?"  The  result  was  that, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  John  Hay,  the  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  State,  Professor  Edward  H. 
Strobel,  of  Harvard,  received  the  appointment.  In 
December,  1923,  when  Mr.  Potter  was  conducting 
a  campaign  for  funds  in  behalf  of  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College  and  Hospital  he  received  a  check  from 
his  erstwhile  royal  guest.  In  1907  the  Duke 
d'Abruzzi,  then  an  admiral  of  the  Italian  fleet,  and 
a  figure  much  in  the  world's  eye,  was  Mr.  Potter's 
guest,  and  in  1919  Mr.  Potter,  while  on  a  world 
tour,  was  granted  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  of 
Japan. 

Always  a  Republican,  Mr.  Potter  never  ceased  to 
be  active  in  reform  politics,  and  during  the  sev- 
eral campaigns  which  took  place  since  his  man- 
hood participated,  as  a  Republican  leader,  not  only 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  organization,  but  as  a 
graceful,  ready  and  popular  speaker.  In  1916  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Chicago.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  Mr.  Potter  served,  in  1905, 
as  a  member  of  its  Advisory  Board,  which  coun- 
selled Mayor  Weaver  against  the  gas  lease  and 
conducted  the  anti-lease  demonstrations.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  Mr.  Potter  became  a  candidate  of  both 
the  City  and  Democratic  parties  for  mayor,  re- 
ceiving 97,000  votes  against  136,000  for  Reyburn. 
Four  years  later  he  was  again  invited  to  be  the 
city  party  candidate  for  mayor,  but  declined,  and 
as  late  as  1919  he  was  among  those  suggested  for 
the  candidacy. 

Mr.  Potter's  next  appearance  in  public  office  was 
in  1917,  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson,  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator for  Pennsylvania.  By  reason  of  the 
size  of  the  State  and  its  peculiar  position  as  the 
only  anthracite  producing  area  this  position  was 
one  of  extraordinary  responsibility,  calling  for 
many  and  quick  decisions  on  unprecedented  mat- 
ters, and  also  for  much  drastic  action.     In  1918 


Mr.  Potter,  for  a  time,  ignored  an  order  of  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Garfield,  the  National  Fuel  Administra- 
tor in  order  properly  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  deemed  infringed  upon. 
He  continued  in  office,  however,  and  was  retired 
with  thanks  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Potter  on  boards 
and  non-paid  official  positions  were  many.  He  was 
long  a  member  of  the  Board  of  City  Trusts,  a  man- 
ager of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Permanent 
Relief  Committee  of  Philadelphia.  He  served,  also, 
as  chairman  of  the  Household  Committee  of  Girard 
College,  and  is  held  in  affectionate  remembrance 
by  countless  boys  who  passed  through  that  insti- 
tution during  his  lifetime.  In  1922  he  declined  a 
suggestion  that  he  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  John 
Wanamaker  on  the  Board  of  Education.  During 
the  Spanish-American  War  he  served  on  the  Na- 
tional Relief  Commission  to  Porto  Rico.  In  the 
summer  of  191 5  Mr.  Potter  spent  ten  weeks  in  Bel- 
gium, where  he  was  in  a  position  to  see  for  himself 
the  great  devastation  caused  by  the  German  inva- 
sion. Upon  his  return  he  was  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining American  physicians  and  surgeons  for  duty 
in  that  country  and  aided  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  hospitals  both  in  Belgium  and 
France.  In  1806,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Mr.  Potter 
was  unanimously  chosen  president,  having  been 
elected  trustee  in  1894.  He  was  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  for  the  establishment  of  the  hospital  fund, 
and  the  new  hospital  annex  on  Sansom  Street  east 
of  Eleventh,  was  built  largely  through  his  untiring 
efforts.  Under  his  more  than  thirty  years'  admin- 
istration the  college  and  hospital  grew  and  came  to 
rank  among  the  greatest  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

During  his  ambassadorship  in  Italy  Mr.  Potter, 
as  a  student  of  archaeology,  became  vice-president 
of  the  American  and  British  Archaeological  So- 
ciety of  Rome,  and  later  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  American  School  at  Rome  for  the 
Study  of  Archaeology.  For  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  Potter  was  director-secretary  of  the  Union 
League,  receiving,  at  his  latest  election  as  a  di- 
rector the  largest  vote  ever  cast  in  that  organiza- 
tion. This  was  considered  a  rare  and  distinguished 
compliment,  emphasized  by  his  election  as  secre- 
tary. He  was  counsellor  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1897  King  Umbert  of  Italy 
bestowed  upon  him  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  Jauringio  e  Lazzare,  and  in  January,  1908 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  the  Third  made  him  a 
member  of  the  Ol-der  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  The 
other  organizations  in  which  Mr.  Potter  was  en- 
rolled included  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of 
New  Jersey  (honorary  member),  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Uni- 
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versity,  Philadelphia  Cricket  and  Germantown 
Cricket  clubs. 

William  Potter  married  (first),  April  25,  1878, 
Jane  Kennedy  Vanuxem,  daughter  of  Frederick 
W.  and  Elizabeth  (Kennedy)  Vanuxem.  Mrs. 
Potter  died  January  17,  1897,  and  Mr.  Potter  mar- 
ried (second),  May  16,  1899,  Hetty  Vanuxem,  her 
sister,  who  died  August  12,  1901.  Of  Mr.  Potter's 
four  children  Frederick,  the  eldest  and  only  son, 
died.  The  daughters  are:  i.  Adaline  Coleman, 
married  Joseph  Walker  Wear,  of  St.  Louis,  now 
of  Philadelphia,  they  have  a  son,  William  Potter 
Wear,  born  April  6,  1904.  2.  Elizabeth  Vanuxem, 
married  William  E.  Goodman,  Jr.,  of  Chestnut 
Hill.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children :  Jane 
Vanuxem  Goodman,  born  August  28,  1906;  Wil- 
liam Ernest  Goodman  (3),  born  July  29,  1909,  and 
Elizabeth  Potter  Goodman,  born  May  6,  191 5.  3. 
Alice,  died  April  14,  1908. 

On  April  29,  1926,  Mr.  Potter  closed  a  career 
filled  with  great  achievements  in  many  fields,  the 
fruit  of  talents  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his 
country  and  humanity.  Deeply  and  sincerely  was 
he  mourned  "on  both  sides  of  the  sea"  and,  in  a 
special  sense,  by  the  men  and  women  active  in  the 
life  of  Philadelphia.  Francis  Shunk  Brown,  for- 
mer Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  said : 

William  Potter  was  to  me  the  outstanding  citizen 
of  Philadelphia.  In  all  of  his  life's  relations,  per- 
sonal, public  and  official,  he  received  and  merited 
universal  respect  and  confidence.  I  mourn  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  friend,  to  me  an  exemplar  who  em- 
bodied all  the  qualities  of  a  splendid  man  and  a  true 
Christian  gentleman. 

The  following  editorial  which  appeared  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper  gives  expression  to  the  univer- 
sal public  sentiment : 

Active  performance  of  the  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship, in  public  and  semi-public  positions,  kept  Wil- 
liam Potter  prominently  before  the  public  during 
the  past  thirty-five  years,  and  he  leaves  a  record 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  nation  and  to  his 
own  community. 

Selected  by  President  Harrison  in  1890  for  a 
foreign  mission  in  the  interest  of  foreign  mail 
service,  by  reason  of  his  achievements  he  was  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  fourth 
Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  in  Vienna 
the  following  year  and  negotiated  a  treaty  which 
was  recognized  as  a  great  forward  step  in  the  in- 
ternational mail  service. 

Rewarded  for  that  by  appointment  from  Presi- 
dent Harrison  as  Ambassador  to  Italy,  upon  the 
return  of  a  Republican  administration  he  was  again 
proffered  a  diplomatic  post  by  President  McKinley. 
But  meantime  he  had  found  and  accepted  what 
was  to  be  his  monumental  service  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  dedicated  to 
that  and  other  local  services.  His  was  the  chief 
impulse  behind  the  great  strides  which  Jefferson 
has  taken.     His  was  the  faith  and  courage  which 


have  been  to  that  institution  an  invaluable  endow- 
ment. 

He  was  active  and  potent  in  efforts  for  better 
government  in  municipal  affairs,  cherishing  high 
ideals  as  to  the  responsibility  of  citizenship,  and 
gave  freely  of  his  time,  his  money  and  his  energy 
to  his  community.  William  Potter  was  a  man  of 
capacity  and  of  studied  usefulness. 

The  editorial  which  follows  was  also  taken  from 
a  Philadelphia  paper,  and  describes  with  singular 
felicity  the  personality  of  Mr.  Potter  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  influence : 

Charm  of  personality  and  the  manifestation  of 
traits  which  this  community  regards,  perhaps  some- 
what flatteringly,  as  typically  Philadelphian,  en- 
riched the  role  of  distinction  and  respect  so  long 
played  here  by  William  Potter.  His  public  services 
were,  indeed,  unflagging  and  estimable  and  were 
nowhere  displayed  more  effectively  than  in  his 
presidency  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  to 
which  he  devoted  a  store  of  enthusiasm  and  energy. 
His  assumption  of  diplomatic  responsibilities  as 
United  States  Minister  to  Italy  proved  resourceful 
and  authoritative.  His  untiring  public  spirit  natur- 
ally came  to  the  front  in  war-time  during  which 
he  was  Fuel  Administrator  for  this  Commonwealth. 
In  State,  civic  and  national  affairs  he  was  consist- 
ently an  active  figure. 

But  all  these  services,  however  worthy,  were  less 
expressive  of  the  man  than  his  ingratiating  indi- 
viduality and  those  reflections  of  the  old  fading 
code  of  true  gentility  and  dignity,  of  culture  and 
kindliness  and  courtesy  which  were  inseparable 
from  his  achievements. 

Philadelphians,  in  1907,  rejected  the  opportunity 
to  elect  William  Potter  to  the  mayoralty,  an  office 
to  which  he  would  inevitably  have  imparted  a 
seasoned  urbanity  and  qualities  of  polish  and  taste 
infrequently  encountered  in  municipal  practical 
politics.  As  mayor  he  would  unquestionably 
have  intensified  the  color  and  traditions  of  this 
community  as  they  are  sympathetically  idealized. 

Out  of  that  office  he  retained  here  until  the  end 
a  position  of  leadership.  His  passing  removes 
an  honored  individuality  that  never  yielded  to  the 
arid  standardization  of  the  age. 

This  record  and  these  tributes  portray  the  noble 
personality  of  a  patriot  and  philanthropist,  while 
the  portrait  which  accompanies  them  reveals  his 
aspect  and  bearing  as  they  were  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries. Both  should  be  preserved  to  make 
known  to  future  generations  one  of  the  noblest 
sons  of   Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania. 


JOSEPH  WAYNE,  JR.,  is  one  of  the  leading 
financiers  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  president  of  the 
Philadelphia-Girard  National  Bank  of  that  city,  is 
a  director  in  numerous  financial,  insurance  and  in- 
dustrial   companies. 

Joseph  Wayne,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
September  26,  1873,  the  son  of  Stephen  Simmons 
and  Isabella  S.  (Ross)  Wayne.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Germantown  Grammar  School,  in 
Philadelphia,    and    in    the    Philadelphia    Manual 
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Training  School.  On  August  4,  1890,  Mr.  Wayne 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Girard  National  Bank, 
with  which  he  has  been  associated  throughout  his 
career.  At  twenty-five,  in  1899,  he  was  elected 
assistant  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  two  years  later, 
cashier.  He  became  vice-president  of  the  institu- 
tion in  1908  and  in  1914  president,  and  in  1926,  on 
its  merger  with  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank, 
became  president  of  the  Philadelphia-Girard  Na- 
tional Bank.  He  has  been  prominently  associated 
with  many  banking  institutions.  He  was  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers'  Association  in  1907, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Clearing  House  Committee  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Clearing  House  Association.  He  has  also 
served  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Wayne  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee,  handling  the  vari- 
ous Liberty  and  Victory  loans  in  the  Third  Fed- 
eral Reserve  District. 

At  present  he  is  a  director  in  many  leading 
financial  institutions,  organizations  and  corpora- 
tions, among  which  are:  The  Philadelphia-Girard 
National  Bank,  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  Indemnity  Insurance  Company  of  North 
A,merica,  Philadelphia  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  Independence  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Germantown  Trust  Company,  the  Provident  Trust 
Company,  the  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Lee  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  and  the 
Independent  Indemnity  Company. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Racquet  Club,  the  Rittenhouse 
Club,  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club,  the  Philadel- 
phia Cricket  Club,  the  Sunnybrook  Golf  Club, 
and  the  Bankers'  Club,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wayne  married  Laura  B.  Jayne,  in  Phila- 
delphia, April  16,  1902.  They  have  three  daugh- 
ters: I.  Elizabeth  B.  2.  Josephine.  3.  Laura  J. 
The  Wayne  home  is  at  No.  8200  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
Philadelphia. 


RUDULPH  ELLIS— It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  one  in  whom  the  fire  of  the  love  of  country 
burned  more  deeply  than  the  late  Rudulph  Ellis, 
president  and  director  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia,  and  a  distinguished  veteran 
of  the  Union  Army  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Ellis 
received  a  serious  wound  in  1863  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered,  and  the  marks  of  which 
he  bore  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  not  alone 
a  soldier  and  business  man,  but  a  humanitarian  in 
whose  heart  the  love  of  his  fellow  beings  was 
great.  His  removal  from  the  stage  of  earthly  af- 
fairs by  death  in  191 5,  therefore,  caused  his  loss 


to  be  genuinely  regretted,  and  left  behind  him  ad- 
miring spirits  who  have  ever  since  looked  upon  his 
example  as  a  beacon  light. 

The  Ellis  family  is  prolific  in  the  United  States 
and  prominent  wherever  it  is  represented,  whether 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  or  New  England,  hav- 
ing set  a  high  mark  for  families  to  emulate.  A 
branch  which  has  resided  in  Georgia  for  many 
years  is  one  of  the  leading  families  of  the  State. 
Rudulph  Ellis  was  bom  November  20,  1837,  in 
Elkton,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  a  son  of  Francis 
Atterbury  and  Eliza  (Howard)  Ellis.  His  father 
was  a  leading  lawyer  of  Maryland.  As  a  boy  Ru- 
dulph Ellis  came  to  Philadelphia  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, and  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  with  the 
firm  of  Gaw,  McAllister  &  Company. 

The  busine.ss  career  of  Mr.  Ellis  was  early  inter- 
rupted, however,  by  the  Civil  War.  On  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Troop, 
Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  for  three  months,  since 
it  was  believed  in  certain  circles  the  war  would 
be  over  in  that  time.  When  his  term  expired  he 
reenlisted,  becoming  first  lieutenant  in  Rush's  Lan- 
cers, an  organization  which  eventually  became  the 
6th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  Regiment.  Through 
bravery  and  efficiency  Mr.  Ellis  was  promoted  to 
a  captaincy,  and  later  he  was  made  assistant  in- 
spector general  on  the  stafif  of  General  Torbert,  of 
General  Philip  Sheridan's  Division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  commanded  a  section  of  this 
unit  from  April  20,  to  December  27,  1864.  He  was 
mustered  out  November  20,  1862.  At  the  battle  of 
Beverly  Ford,  June  9,  1863,  he  received  a  severe 
wound  which  from  that  time  greatly  handicapped 
him  in  his  duties  as  an  officer,  but  with  commend- 
able fortitude  he  at  that  time  refused  to  leave  the 
service  and  rejoined  his  command  for  further 
fighting  as  soon  as  his  period  of  convalescence  was 
over.  The  date  of  his  commission  as  captain  was 
March  19,  1864,  and  his  service  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Torbert  lasted  from  April  20,  to  December  27, 
1864,  at  which  time  he  was  mustered  out  on  ac- 
count of  his  wound  and  sent  home.  His  recovery 
was  not  satisfactory  enough  for  him  to  rejoin  his 
command  before  the  end  of  the  war  in  April,  1865. 
His  active  service  had  included  the  following :  Pat- 
terson's Campaign,  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
Stoneman's  Raid,  Beverly  Ford,  Brandy  Station, 
with  Sheridan  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
Todd's  Tavern,  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  Cold 
Harbor,  Trevillian's  Station,  Fisher's  Hill,  Smith- 
field,  Valley  of  Virginia  Campaigns,  Berryville, 
Winchester,  Luray,  Waynesboro,  Cedar  Creek, 
Newtown,  and  Hood's  Hill. 

On  returning  to  civil  life  Mr.  Ellis  formed  the 
stock  exchange  firm  of  R.  Ellis  &  Company,  which 
he  guided  successfully  to  prosperous  times  for 
many  years.     Eventually  the  firm  was  dissolved, 
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but  although  he  was  aging,  Mr.  Ellis  continued 
his  active  participation  in  business,  and  in  igoi 
became  president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company, 
which  is  now  rated  as  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful of  its  kind  in  Philadelphia.  Among  corpora- 
tions in  which  he  held  directorships  might  be  men- 
tioned the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad,  the  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Company,  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Nor- 
folk Railroad,  the  Commercial  Trust  Company 
and  Fourth  Street  National  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  a  resident  of  the  suburb  of  Rad- 
nor, and  in  1901,  when  Radnor  became  a  township 
of  the  first  class,  Mr.  Ellis  was  elected  one  of  the 
five  township  commissioners,  and  also  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  highway  committee.  He  was  a 
staunch  Republican  and  his  home  was  a  mecca  for 
the  county  leaders.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
good  roads  and  built  and  presented  to  the  county 
the  fine  stone  bridge  over  Ithan  Creek,  on  Bryn 
Mawr  Avenue ;  and  he  also  passed  subscription 
lists  that  wealthy  residents  might  contribute  lib- 
erally to  the  general  scheme  of  road  improvement. 
Theophilus  P.  Chandler  matched  these  gifts  with 
his  services  as  architect,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Ellis  the  work  went  on  apace,  and  the  roads 
stand  as  a  monument  to  him  in  the  present  day. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  his  clubs 
included  the  Philadelphia,  Radnor  Hunt,  of  which 
he  was  vice-president ;  the  Farmers',  and  the  Union 
Club  of  New  York ;  the  Merion  Cricket ;  and  the 
Metropolitan,  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  was  also  a  member  of  a  number  of  civic 
organizations  to  which  he  contributed  liberally  of 
time  and  money  to  the  end  that  Radnor  and  Phila- 
delphia might  keep  up  with  the  procession  of  Amer- 
ican cities.  In  religious  affairs  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  per- 
formed a  patriotic  service  in  1902  by  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  the  asphalt  industry  when  the  As- 
phalt Company  of  America  faced  collapse.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  organized  to  protect 
the  bondholders,  and  when  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
cern were  straightened  he  became  one  of  the  vo- 
tary trustees  of  the  new  General  Asphalt  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Ellis  married  Helen  Struthers,  daughter  of 
William  and  Jean  (Irvine)  Struthers,  of  Phila- 
delphia. William  Struthers  owned  and  operated  a 
number  of  large  marble  yards  and  quarries,  and 
was  the  donor  of  the  material  for  the  present 
tomb  of  George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Virginia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  became  the  parents 
of  a  son,  William  Struthers,  a  sketch  of  whom 
follows.    They  were  among  the   founders  of  the 


Bryn  Mawr  Hospital  and  united  in  a  number  of 
other  worthy  charities.  In  1879  the  family  re- 
moved to  Delaware  County,  and  in  the  following 
year  took  up  their  abode  on  an  estate  of  four  hun- 
dred acres,  called  "Fox  Hill  Farm,"  where  the 
master  of  the  estate  in  1881  built  his  fine  home. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Ellis  occurred  September  21, 
1 91 5,  closing  a  strenuous,  useful  career,  and  re- 
moving a  spirit  whose  beneficent  example  must 
spread  an  aura  of  glory  around  everything  he 
touched. 


WILLIAM     STRUTHERS    ELLIS— To    a 

handful  of  persons,  compared  with  the  total  pop- 
ulation, is  left  in  peac^  time  the  duty  of  keeping 
alive  the  altar  fires  of  patriotism,  and  in  this 
pleasing  category  falls  William  Struthers  Ellis, 
worthy  representative  of  a  distinguished  Mary- 
land family  and  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
whose  country  seat  is  at  "Fox  Hill  Farm,"  Bryn 
Mawr.  Mr  Ellis  is  a  member  of  numerous  civic 
and  patriotic  organizations,  to  which  he  brings  an 
experience  born  of  years  of  study  and  toil,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  finds  opportunity  to  fill  high  po- 
sitions in  the  organization  of  the  local.  State  and 
National  Republican  machines.  In  the  prime  of 
life  he  has  in  prospect  many  more  years  of  useful- 
ness and  quite  possibly  political  preferment  of  a 
degree  to  which  he  has  not  yet  aspired. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1867,  the 
son  of  Rudulph  Ellis,  whose  sketch  precedes,  and 
Helen  (Struthers)  Ellis.  The  accompanying  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  his  father  should  be  con- 
sulted for  a  statement  of  earlier  generations  and 
the  conspicuous  record  of  this  parent  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  It  will  suffice  to  add  in  this  con- 
nection that  William  Struthers  Ellis  is  connected 
on  his  mother's  side  with  the  well-known  Struthers 
family  of  England,  a  noted  member  of  which,  Sir 
John  Struthers,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh,  and  born  in  1823, 
died  a  few  years  ago;  also  that  he  is  a  cousin  on 
his  father's  side  of  the  late  Michael  Rudulph,  of 
Maryland,  an  adventurous  spirit  in  the  American 
Revolution  under  command  of  General  "Mad  An- 
thony" Wayne,  who  strangely  disappeared  after  a 
visit  to  Georgia,  where  he  married,  and  was  be- 
lieved by  many  to  have  turned  up  in  France  as 
the   revolutionist.   Marshal    Ney. 

Mr.  Ellis  received  his  academic  education  at 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1889,  and 
his  professional  course  in  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  where, 
in  1893,  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws.  Upon  the  successful  passage  of  his 
examinations  he  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
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city  of  Philadelphia,  which,  in  his  opinion,  offered 
as  fine  opportunities  as  might  be  found  anywhere. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  active  members 
of  the  bar  here.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Rad- 
nor Township,  and  in  addition  to  his  private  prac- 
tice he  filled  the  position  of  attorney  for  the  com- 
missioners of  Radnor,  and  also  that  of  secretary 
to  the  Commercial  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
Much  of  his  energy  from  time  to  time  was  di- 
rected toward  a  supervision  of  his  individual  in- 
terests. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  he  joined 
in  with  his  neighbors  in  promoting  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community,  and  among  other  things 
became  a  member  of  the  Radnor  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  which  he  served  six  years  with  signal  suc- 
cess and  ability;  during  his  administration  the 
township  made  many  additions  not  only  to  its 
buildings  and  grounds  but  to  its  courses  and 
methods  of  teaching.  He  became  the  first  president 
of  the  Radnor  Republican  Club,  and  attended  a 
number  of  State  political  conventions.  In  1920  he 
attended  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Chicago  from  Delaware  County,  as  alternate  del- 
egate-at-large,  his  certificate  having  borne  the  sig- 
nature of  Cyrus  E.  Woods,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania ;  it  was  at  this  con- 
vention, the  reader  will  recall,  that  Warren  G. 
Harding,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  after  a  memor- 
able session,  and  defeated  James  M.  Cox,  also  of 
Ohio,  the  Democratic  nominee.  He  became  one 
of  the  national  electors  for  Pennsylvania  for  the 
National  Presidential  election  in  1924,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  his  party's  candidate,  Cal- 
vin Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts,  over  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  John  W.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia. 
For  six  years,  from  1916  to  1922,  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Game  Com- 
mission, having  been  quite  a  huntsman  and  anxious 
to  bring  about  a  protection  of  the  fast-vanishing 
animals  and  birds  of  field  and  forest.  A  lover  of 
horseflesh  and  a  patron  of  the  horse  shows,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Horse  Show 
Association.  At  another  time  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Radnor 
Township.  His  interest  in  boys  and  outdoor  life 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  became  chairman 
of  Region  Three  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  of 
which  national  organization  Calvin  Coolidge  is 
honorary  president  and  William  H.  Taft  honorary 
vice-president.  He  further  served  his  township  as 
president  of  the  Conestoga  Community  Center. 
In  the  realm  of  religion  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church.  When  the  World 
War  broke  out,  he  was  above  the  military  serv- 
ice age,  but  hastened  to  offer  himself  in  any  ap- 
propriate capacity,  and  was  accepted  as  chairman 
of  the  Selective  Service  Board  for  the  Draft  for 


Division  3,  in  Delaware  County;  for  this  county 
he  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
In  addition  to  these  activities,  he  became  a  director 
of  the  Volunteer  Home  Defense  Police  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  of  Pennsylvania,  which  body  had 
at  its  disposal  10,387  commissioned  men,  a  larger 
number  than  any  other  State.  He  served  on  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  of 
the  Military  Training  Camps  Association  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Managing 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  League. 

The  clubs  in  which  Mr.  Ellis  maintains  member- 
ship include  the  Racquet,  Harvard,  of  New  York 
and  Boston ;  the  Philadelphia,  Radnor  Himt  and 
Philadelphia  Country,  and  the  Eastern  Yacht. 

Mr.  Ellis  married,  January  25,  1893,  Cintra 
Hutchinson,  daughter  of  Pemberton  S.  and  Agnes 
(Wharton)  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  now 
deceased,  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Saving 
Fund.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  a  daughter  of  George 
M.  and  Marie  (Markoe)  Wharton,  the  former  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ellis  are  the  parents  of  three  daughters : 
Sydney,  who  married  Radcliffe  Chester,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Helen,  who  married  George  Eustis 
Paine,  of  New  York,  and  Cintra,  who  married 
William  T.  Carter,  2d,  of  Philadelphia. 


GEORGE    S.    BILLMEYER— One     of     the 

most  beautiful  lives  that  have  graced  the  com- 
munity of  York  was  translated  into  a  larger  and 
brighter  sphere  for  which  he  had  been  many  years 
preparing  when  George  S.  Billmeyer,  long  active 
in  business,  church  and  benevolent  work  in  his 
home  city,  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  leave  the 
tabernacle  which  this  noble  soul  had  energized  to  a 
degree  of  usefulness  rarely  excelled  by  one  of  his 
kind.  He  was  noted  for  his  outstanding  traits  of 
fidelity  in  all  his  undertakings,  a  large  and  proved 
capacity  for  doing  things  that  were  worth  while, 
a  simple  and  loving  disposition,  loyalty  to  his 
friends  and  devotion  to  his  church,  which  he 
served  long  and  efficiently  in  offices  of  varied 
character  and  responsibility.  From  the  city  of 
York  and  those  associations  in  which  he  had  been 
an  intimate  member  there  was  taken  in  his  passing 
a  model  business  man,  a  citizen  of  acknowledged 
worth  and  a  kindly  and  helpful  neighbor.  His  con- 
nection in  an  official  or  other  capacity  with  leading 
York  business  and  public  service  enterprises,  and 
his  prominent  identification  with  religious  and  al- 
lied institutions  in  an  official  or  advisory  associa- 
tion, had  served  to  make  all  those  organizations 
feel  their  dependability  upon  him  in  a  large 
measure,  and  their  loss,  on  that  account,  was  very 
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grievous.  The  entire  community,  it  might  truly 
be  said,  mourned  his  departure  from  their  midst. 

George  S.  Billmeyer  was  born  in  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, June  7,  1849,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
January  13,  1917,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  and 
Elizabeth  (Kolb)  Billmeyer,  his  father  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Billmeyer  &  Small  Company,  which 
established  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
passenger  and  freight  cars  in  York  seventy  years 
ago,  and  for  many  years  this  company  was  among 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  cars  in  the  United 
States.  Immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  the 
company  attained  a  wide  acquaintance  among  the 
railroad  constructors  of  the  country  and  assisted 
in  the  promotion  of  several  western  railroads  which 
have  become  large  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  territory  which  they  traverse.  The  company 
also  played  a  large  part  in  the  building  up  of  the 
city  of  York.  The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Billmeyer 
were  early  residents  of  the  York  community.  His 
grandfather,  Andrew  Billmeyer,  established  a 
printing  house  for  the  printing  of  the  Holy  Bible 
and  other  books  in  Yorktown  about  1794.  George 
received  his  elementary  training  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  prepared  for  college  at  the 
York  County  Academy.  He  entered  Princeton 
University  and  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1871. 

His  education  completed,  Mr.  Billmeyer  directed 
his  attention  to  filling  a  business  career,  for  which, 
by  birth  and  breeding,  he  was  adapted.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  firm  of  Billmeyer  &  Small 
Company,  and  with  intelligence  and  characteristic 
energy  gave  himself  to  the  task  of  familiarizing 
himself  with  all  the  details  of  the  business,  which 
had  been  established  in  1845  as  H.  Small's  Sons 
&  Company,  the  style  later  becoming  Billmeyer  & 
Small  Company.  Mr.  Billmeyer's  father  died  in 
November,  1875,  and  his  son  George  took  over 
his  interests  in  the  company.  In  1876  the  busi- 
ness was  incorporated  as  the  Billmeyer-Small 
Company,  and  on  the  death  of  John  H.  Small,  in 
1902,  Mr.  Billmeyer  was  elected  president  of  the 
company,  and  was,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life,  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  firm. 

Other  leading  corporations,  industrial,  financial 
and  of  public  service,  with  which  Mr.  Billmeyer 
was  officially  connected,  were:  Vice-president  and 
director  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
which  built  the  present  reservoir  and  planned  the 
impounding  dam  of  the  New  York  Water  Com- 
pany; director  of  the  York  Gas  Company,  the 
York  Trust  Company,  the  Columbia  Water  Com- 
pany, York  Improvement  Company,  Susquehanna 
Turnpike  Company,  Chanceford  Turnpike  Com- 
pany, Gettysburg  Gas  Company,  York  Steam  Heat 
and  Power  Company  and  Edison  Electric  Light 
Company;  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of 
the  York  Chariot  Line,  which  later  developed  into 


the  York  Railways  Company;  and  a  director  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  J.  E.  Baker  Company. 

Apart  from  his  business  interests,  which  at 
heart  he  subordinated  to  the  other,  his  lifelong 
devotion  to  the  church,  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  and  causes,  was  the  result  of 
the  compelling  motive  of  his  career.  As  a  child 
of  four  years,  he  entered,  in  1852,  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
York,  and  then  began  that  period  of  unbroken 
allegiance  which  only  terminated  in  his  death.  He 
became  a  member  of  Class  3,  of  which  Joseph 
Root  was  the  teacher.  In  1870  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  school,  and  in  September, 
1871,  was  elected  secretary  and  held  that  office  for 
more  than  forty-five  years.  Beginning  with  1886, 
he  annually,  at  his  own  expense,  awarded  the 
premiums  on  Children's  Day  for  the  memorizing 
of  the  Scripture  and  the  shorter  Catechism  and 
for  regular  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the 
school.  He  himself  had  an  almost  unbroken  record 
for  attendance,  but  one  absence  on  account  of  ill- 
ness being  known.  In  the  church  itself  he  occupied 
a  large  and  influential  position,  and  for  twenty- 
eight  years  served  that  body  as  a  trustee,  having 
also  served  the  Temperance  Society,  connected 
with  the  Sunday  School,  as  its  secretary  from  1866 
to  1917,  a  period  of  fifty-one  years.  He  was  a 
trustee  and  secretary  of  the  York  County  Acad- 
emy, and  always  greatly  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  people.  During  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life  he  had  at  least  one  and  sometimes 
three  and  four  young  people  attending  colleges, 
who,  without  his  assistance,  would  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a  higher  education.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  York  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
from  its  organization  until  his  death;  a  director 
and  secretary  of  the  York  Hospital  board;  and 
one  of  the  early  directors  of  the  York  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  These  organizations 
have,  since  his  death,  officially  expressed  their  irre- 
parable loss  in  worthy  testimonials  and  unstinted 
appreciation  and  commendation  of  his  exceptional 
character  and  of  his  fidelity  through  all  the  years  of 
varied  and  multiplied  activities. 

George  S.  Billmeyer  married  (first)  Gunna  Au- 
gusta Hauser.  She  died  in  January,  1902,  and  in 
March,  1904,  he  married  (second)  Fannie  Edwards 
Evans,  who  survives  him. 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Billmeyer,  his  sister,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Baker,  presented  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  York,  on  May  20,  1917,  a  beautiful  and 
stately  pulpit.  It  is  a  fine  acquisition  to  the  church 
furnishings,  and  a  solid  and  impressive  structure, 
its  lines  of  grace  well  befitting  the  other  appoint- 
ments of  the  auditorium.  "As  a  memorial  it  also 
harmonizes  with  the  eloquent  testimony  to  Mr. 
Billmeyer's  life  and    service    to  the  church,  and 
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more  especially  to  the  Sunday  School  that  has  been 
given  by  the  various  organizations  since  his  death. 
The  Sunday  school,  the  Temperance  Society,  the 
Brotherhood  have  all  in  the  most  emphatic  way 
testified  to  his  devotion  and  his  increasing  labors 
of  love  on  their  behalf,  while  within  and  without 
the  church  upwards  of  300  written  tributes  bear 
witness  to  the  usefulness  of  his  life  and  the  far- 
reaching  influence  that  flowed  from  it." 

The  Sunday  school  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  adopted  the  following  "minute,"  January 
21,  1917: 

We  record  with  genuine  sorrow  the  death  of  our 
secretary,  Mr.  George  S.  Billmeyer,  which  oc- 
curred January  13,  1917. 

Mr.  Billmeyer's  record  needs  no  encomium.  Its 
equal  is  seldom  found  in  the  annals  of  religious 
work.  Led  to  the  school  by  the  hand  of  a  friend 
in  1852,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  he  early  began 
that  long  period  of  allegiance  which  has  just  ended. 
And  although  the  abatement  of  his  usual  vigor  has 
been  apparent  in  recent  months,  his  fidelity  was  un- 
diminished. The  last  Sunday  of  his  life  found  him 
at  his  desk. 

More  than  forty-five  years  he  has  been  the  secre- 
tary. His  attendance  was  almost  unbroken.  But 
one  absence  on  account  of  illness  is  known.  When 
out  of  town  on  Sunday,  which  rarely  occurred,  he 
took  particular  pains  to  attend  a  Sabbath  school. 
All  his  plans,  whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  he 
subordinated  to  his  duty  here.    Here  was  his  heart. 

Since  1886  Mr.  Billmeyer  has  annually,  at  his 
own  cost,  awarded  the  premiums  at  Children's  Day. 
Lately  these  have  mounted  to  considerable  numbers. 
Every  gift  he  selected  particularly  as  suited  to  the 
person  intended.  In  his  customary  kindness  he 
found  true  joy  and  took  just  pride. 

He  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
school,  both  past  and  present,  that  was  unsurpassed ; 
it  was  complete.  Each  Sunday  morning  he  was 
early  at  his  place  to  greet  members  and  visitors  as 
they  came.  His  work  was  well  done.  He  attained 
a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  consecrated  men 
who  have  labored  here. 

We  all  shall  miss  him.  His  place  is  vacant.  In 
his  death  the  school  sustains  an  immeasurable  loss. 
But  the  memory  of  him  in  the  future,  as  his  ex- 
ample did  in  the  past,  will  encourage  everyone, 
officers,  teachers  and  scholars,  to  diligent  service. 

Resolved,  That  this  minute  be  placed  upon  the 
records  of  the  school ;  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Billmeyer,  with  our  deep  sympathy  in  this  be- 
reavement which  we  share,  and  that  a  copy  be 
published  in  the  papers. 

W.  McCoNKEY  Kerr,    Henry  Small, 
Walter  B.  Hays,  Henry  E.  Povv^ll, 

H.  S.  Myers,  Sr.,  Committee. 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  recorded  its  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
Billmeyer,  who  was  one  of  its  charter  members: 

Mr.  Billmeyer's  life  was  eminently  qualified  to 
express  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  In  his  endeavor 
to  serve  this  organization  of  our  church  he  dis- 
played toward  all  that  spirit  of  wholesome  cordi- 
ality and  brotherliness  which  is  especially  attractive 


to  the  stranger  who  seeks  the  companionship  of 
the  church.  His  fidelity  has  been  emphasized  in 
every  resolution  presented,  yet  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  this  was  the  master  power  in 
his  life.  Faithfulness  was  the  propelling  force  that 
enabled  him  to  "spend  and  be  spent"  for  others. 
He  gave  unselfishly  of  his  marvelous  energy  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  both  the  Brotherhood  and  the 
Church  a  center  of  Christian  activity  and  useful- 
ness. In  short,  Mr.  Billmeyer  did  his  part  in 
creating  among  us  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  that  is 
worthy  of  emulation. 

C.  L.  Haines,  Secretary. 

Like  a  benediction  is  the  precious  memory  of 
Mr.  Billmeyer's  implicit  reliance  upon  the  Word 
of  God,  from  which  he  gathered  consolation, 
courage  and  assurance. 


EDWARD  ELY  PAXSON— Financial  ability 

of  a  high  order  and  broad  understanding  of  prop- 
erty values  have  brought  to  Edward  Ely  Paxson, 
of  Philadelphia,  gratifying  personal  success,  and 
to  the  company  and  community  for  whom  he  has 
worked,  great  benefit  and  advancement.  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  Real  Estate  Title  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia.  When  he 
was  chosen  for  this  high  office  in  1924  the  Phila- 
delphia "Journal  of  Commerce"  made  this  sig- 
nificant comment : 

The  recent  elevation  of  this  gentleman  to  such 
an  important  and  responsible  position  is  not  only  a 
merited  recognition  of  his  able  and  useful  service, 
but  is  also  a  tangible  evidence  of  the  high  regard 
and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  and  his  innate 
ability  and  enterprising  trend  of  mind  and  broad 
grasp  of  financial  detail  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
flected in  an  upbuilding  of  the  company's  interests 
along  intelligent  and  progressive  lines.  He  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  an  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful man  of  afifairs,  fully  versed  in  the  details  of 
modern  banking  and  finance,  and  he  will  add  an 
undoubted  element  of  strength  to  the  company's 
management. 

Edward  Ely  Paxson  was  born  May  7,  i860,  in 
Buckingham,  Bucks  Cbunty,  Pennsylvania,  at  Lin- 
denwold,  the  old  Ely  homestead,  which  has  been 
in  the  family  since  1720.  His  family  is  prominent 
in  that  community ;  his  father,  Albert  S.  Paxson, 
prosperous  farmer  and  justice  of  the  peace;  his 
uncle,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Edward  M.  Paxson,  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  whose  namesake  the 
subject  of  this  record  is;  and  the  brother  of  Ed- 
ward Ely  Paxson,  Colonel  Henry  D.  Paxson.  His 
mother  was  Lavinia  S.  Paxson. 

Mr.  Paxson  was  educated  at  the  Doylestown 
English  and  Classical  Seminary,  where  he  early 
gave  evidence  of  an  unusual  gift  for  mathematics 
and  economics.  This  pronounced  bent  led  him  to 
enter  financial  fields  of  activity,  and  he  thus  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  present  work.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  associated  with  the  Real  Estate 
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Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  as  real  estate 
officer,  and  has  contributed  much  toward  the  pros- 
perous growth  of  that  organization.  He  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  Real  Estate  Finance  &  Guaranty 
Company,  a  director  of  the  North  East  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  trustee  of  the  Berean  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School.  His  religious  ad- 
herence is  given  to  St.  James'  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia. 

On  October  i8,  1Q23,  Edward  Ely  Paxson  mar- 
ried Emily  Arnold,  daughter  of  Judge  Michael 
and  Elizabeth  C.  Arnold,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Paxson  has  a  daughter,  Ruth  Paxson,  who  is  now 
Mrs.  Austin. 


CHARLES  DELANY— Among  the  widely 
known  bankers  of  Philadelphia  must  be  numbered 
Charles  Delany,  president  and  director  of  the 
Kensington  National  Bank.  Charles  Delany  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  February  12,  1857, 
son  of  the  late  Theodore  Morris  and  Margaret  W. 
(Sharpless)   Delany. 

His  education  was  received  in  the  schools  of 
Brooklyn,  and  he  later  attended  the  Polytechnic 
and  Collegiate  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  After  being 
variously  employed,  Mr.  Delany,  in  1875,  came  to 
Philadelphia,  and  later  became  the  head  of  Delany 
&  Company,  manufacturers  of  glue.  In  1916  he 
became  president  and  director  of  The  Kensington 
National  Bank,  which  offices  he  still  holds.  A  man 
of  action  rather  than  words,  Mr.  Delany  has  ever 
demonstrated  his  public  spirit  by  actual  achieve- 
ments. Any  movement  that  has  for  its  aim  the 
advancement  of  his  city  finds  in  him  an  ardent 
supporter. 

Politically,  Mr.  Delany  is  a  Republican.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Union  League,  and  Manufac- 
turers' Club,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Mr.  Delany  married,  in  1883,  Henrietta  N.  How- 
ard, daughter  of  William  J.  Howard  and  Sophia 
B.  (Swain)  Howard,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  the  following  children:  i.  Howard 
Sharpless,  born  in  1884.  2.  Ada  Howard,  married, 
in  1912,  Edwin  C.  Donaghy,  and  their  children  are : 
Henrietta  Howard  and  Edwin  C,  Jr.,  3.  Sophie 
Howard. 


JOHN  CADWALADER— Prominent  among 
the  distinguished  Philadelphians  of  the  last  sev- 
enty-five years  was  the  late  John  Cadwalader,  a 
typical  lawyer  of  the  old  school,  a  brilliant  man  of 
affairs  and  a  courtly  gentleman.  Mr.  Cadwalader 
was  always  a  staunch  supporter  of  Democratic 
principles,  and  during  the  first  Cleveland  admin- 
istration held  the  office  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia. 

(I)  John  Cadwalader,  the  first  of  the  family  in 


America,  was  born  about  1677,  in  Merionethshire, 
Wales,  and  in  1697  came  to  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, bearing  testimony  from  the  Friends  of 
Pembrokeshire  in  regard  to  his  proficiency  as  a 
scholar,  and  his  excellent  character.  He  settled  on 
the  "Welsh  Tract,"  near  Philadelphia,  and  on  De- 
cember 26,  1699,  married  Martha  Jones,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Edward  and  Mary  (Wynne)  Jones,  the  lat- 
ter a  daughter  of  Thomas  Wynne,  a  physician  who 
came  with  William  Penn  on  the  "Welcome."  Dr. 
Edward  Jones  came  from  Wales  in  1682,  being  one 
of  the  first  immigrants  from  that  country.  After 
his  marriage,  John  Cadwalader  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  first  a  teacher  and  later  a  mer- 
chant. In  1718  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council;  in  1723,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  in  1729  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly.  His  death  occurred  July  23, 
1734- 

(II)  Thomas  Cadwalader,  son  of  John  and 
Martha  (Jones)  Cadwalader,  became  a  noted  phy- 
sician receiving  his  professional  education  for  the 
most  part  in  England.  After  practising  for  a  time 
in  Philadelphia  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  becoming,  in  1746,  its  first  burgess 
under  the  charter  granted  by  Governor  Belcher.  In 
1750  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  there  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession,  also  serving  in  many 
positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  an  ardent 
patriot  and  is  known  in  history  as  Dr.  Thomas  Cad- 
walader, the  "Councillor,"  having  served  with  Chew 
and  Mifflin  as  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil from  November  2,  1755,  until  the  Revolution. 
He  also  served  from  1751  to  1774  as  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Common  Council.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Library  Company,  founded  in  1731, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  175 1,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  and  a  vice-president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  mar- 
ried, June  18,  1738,  Hannah  Lambert,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Lambert,  of  New  Jersey,  and  their  two 
sons,  John,  mentioned  below,  and  Lambert,  both 
attained  distinction  in  business,  military  and  official 
life.  Their  daughters  married  distinguished  men 
of  their  day,  the  only  exception  being  the  youngest, 
Elizabeth,  one  of  the  flower  girls  at  General  Wash- 
ington's reception  in  Trenton,  in  1789,  who  died 
unmarried  ten  years  after  that  event,  aged  twenty- 
nine  years.  Mrs.  Cadwalader  died  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1786,  aged  seventy-four,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Friends'  Burying  Ground  at  Sixth  and  Arch  streets. 
Dr.  Cadwalader,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  died 
November  14,  1779,  at  his  farm.  Greenwood,  about 
one  mile  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

(III)  John  Cadwalader,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Hannah  (Lambert)  Cadwalader,  was  born  January 
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10,  1742,  and  was  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia  in 
association  with  his  brother,  the  firm  being  known 
as  John  and  Lambert  Cadwalader.  In  1771  he 
erected  a  large  double  house  on  Second  Street,  be- 
low Spruce,  with  gardens  extending  to  Third 
Street.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
he  was  captain  of  the  company  of  the  Philadelphia 
Greens,  an  organization  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Silk  Stocking  Corps,"  many  members  of  which 
became  officers  of  the  Continental  Line.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  colonel  of  a 
city  battalion  and  brigadier-general  fn  command  of 
Pennsylvania  troops.  He  led  one  of  the  divisions 
of  General  Washington's  army  that  crossed  the 
Delaware,  December  26,  1776,  remaining  on  the 
New  Jersey  side,  fought  at  Princeton,  January  2, 

1777,  and  won  from  General  Washington  the  en- 
comium :  "A  man  of  ability,  a  good  disciplinarian, 
firm  in  his  principles  and  of  intrepid  bravery."  In 
1777  he  declined  the  appointment  of  brigadier- 
general  and  a  later  appointment  by  Congress  of 
brigadier-general  of  cavalry  of  the  United 
States,  believing  the  war  practically  over  and 
preferring  to  remain  in  command  of  Pennsyl- 
vania troops.  Later,  at  General  Washington's 
request  he  organized  the  militia  of  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland,  joined  the  army 
under  General  Washington,  fought  at  Brandywine 
and  Germantown  as  a  volunteer,  and  performed 
valiant  service  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28, 

1778.  Not  long  after  he  fought  a  duel  with  Gen- 
eral Conway,  the  head  of  what  was  known  as  "The 
Conway  Cabal,"  which  sought  to  supplant  General 
Washington  with  General  Gates.  General  Cadwal- 
ader was  uninjured,  but  wounded  his  adversary. 
In  1779  he  succeeded  his  father  as  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Maryland,  becoming  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly in  that  State.  He  married  (first)  Eliza- 
beth Lloyd,  daughter  of  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Wye 
House,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  and  (second) 
Williamina  Bond,  daughter  of  Dr.  Phineas  Bond, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  granddaughter  of  William 
Moore,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  daughters  by  both  wives  married  men  of  dis- 
tinction and  rank.  General  Cadwalader  died  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1786,  at  Shrewsbury,  Kent  County,  Mary- 
land. 

(IV)  Thomas  Cadwalader,  son  of  John  and 
Williamina  (Bond)  Cadwalader,  was  born  October 
29,  1779,  being  the  only  son  to  survive  infancy.  In 
1795  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
on  becoming  trustee  of  the  Penn  and  other  large 
estates  he  withdrew  from  active  practice.  In  1799 
he  served  with  the  cavalry  sent  to  quell  an  insur- 
rection  in   Pennsylvania,   caused  by  resistance  to 


the  enforcement  of  a  law  levying  a  tax  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  French  War.  In  the  War  of 
181 2  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry,  being 
also  in  command  of  the  "advance  light  brigade" 
and  later  major-general,  ist  Division,  Pennsylvania 
Militia.  Near  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  United 
States  Military  District,  an  unusual  honor  for  a 
militia  officer.  Though  solicited  by  President  Mon- 
roe to  accept  the  diplomatic  appointment  of  Min- 
ister to  England  he  declined  that  and  other  civic 
positions.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  with  General 
Scott  and  Colonel  (afterward  President)  Taylor 
to  revise  the  tactics  of  the  United  States  Army. 
He  published  numerous  articles  in  various  journals, 
and  his  house  at  Ninth  and  Arch  streets,  Philadel- 
phia,was  a  resort  of  the  most  accomplished  schol- 
ars of  the  country.  He  married,  June  25,  1804, 
Mary  Biddle,  daughter  of  Colonel  Clement  Biddle, 
assistant  quartermaster-general  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Army  from  Pennsylvania,  and  United  States 
marshal,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  five  sons : 
John,  mentioned  below ;  George,  brevetted  major- 
general  in  the  United  States  Regular  Army  for 
gallant  conduct  at  Chapultepec,  Mexico,  and  major- 
general  of  volunteers  for  service  during  the  Civil 
War,  a  large  land  owner  and  man  of  affairs,  died 
February  3,  1879,  in  Philadelphia;  Thomas,  died 
in  1844;  Henry,  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  died  in  1844;  William,  died  in  1875.  Gen- 
eral Cadwalader  died  October  31,  1841. 

(V)  John  Cadwalader,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Biddle)  Cadwalader,  was  born  April  i,  1805,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1821  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  and  on  September  20,  1825,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Philadelphia  bar,  albeit  he  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  legal  age.  Not  long  after  he  be- 
came solicitor  for  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  soon  conspicuous  even  among  the  brilliant 
men  of  that  day  who  composed  the  Philadelphia 
bar.  He  was  retained  by  the  Government  in  the 
famous  Blackburne  "Cloth  Cases,"  and  with  Wal- 
ter Jones  and  Daniel  Webster  represented  the  com- 
plainants in  the  Girard  will  case.  When  twenty- 
eight  years  old  he  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  from  1833  to  1853 
he  was  vice-provost  of  the  Philadelphia  Law 
Academy.  In  1844  he  commanded  a  well-known 
company  of  Philadelphia  militia  that  served  dur- 
ing the  riots  and  disturbances  of  that  year.  He 
was  active  in  securing  the  consolidation  of  the 
several  districts  of  which  Philadelphia  was  for- 
merly composed,  and  in  1854  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress after  a  hotly  contested  canvass  in  the  Fifth 
District,  then  composed  of  Montgomery  County 
and  Kensington.     He  served  with  honor,  but  de- 
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clined  renomination.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Buchanan  to  succeed  Judge  John  K. 
Kane,  deceased,  as  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  was  greatly  extended  and  afterward,  by  the 
internal  revenue  acts  and  the  bankrupt  law,  its 
scope  was  still  further  enlarged.  In  1870  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  Judge 
Cadwalader  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  in  1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Democrat. 

He  married  (first),  in  1828,  Mary  Binney,  daugh- 
ter of  Horace  and  Elizabeth  (Cox)  Binney,  and 
their  children  were :  Mary  Binney,  married  William 
Henry  Rawle;  and  Elizabeth  Binney,  married 
George  Harrison  Hare.  Mrs.  Cadwalader  died  in 
1831.  In  1833  Judge  Cadwalader  married  (second) 
Henrietta  Maria  (Bancker)  Mcllvaine,  widow  of 
Bloomfield  Mcllvaine,  and  daughter  of  Charles  N. 
Bancker,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  By 
this  marriage  Judge  Cadwalader  became  the  father 
of  the  following  children :  Sarah  Bancker ;  Fran- 
ces ;  Thomas,  died  in  childhood ;  Charles  Evert, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts ;  enlisted  in  1861 
in  the  ist  City  Troop  and  later  was  first  lieutenant, 
6th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  attaining  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  staff  of  General 
Meade ;  Anne,  married  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Row- 
land ;  John,  mentioned  below ;  George,  died  young. 
Judge  Cadwalader  died  January  26,  1879. 

(VI)  John  Cadwalader,  son  of  John  and  Hen- 
rietta Maria  (Bancker)  Cadwalader,  was  born 
June  TT],  1843,  in  Philadelphia,  and  received  his 
preparatory  education  in  schools  of  his  native  city. 
In  1862  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  re- 
ceiving, in  1865,  that  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1912 
his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  1864  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Philadelphia  bar  and  thenceforth, 
until  his  death  in  1925,  was  actively  connected  with 
the  legal  profession.  During  his  long  career  as 
lawyer  and  man  of  affairs,  Mr.  Cadwalader  ac- 
quired large  financial  interests  and  was  identified 
with  many  Philadelphia  institutions,  philanthropic, 
patriotic  and  social.  From  1889  to  1897  he  was 
president  of  the  Trust  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  from  1891  to  the  date  of  his  death,  was 
president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steam- 
boat Company.  He  was  president  and  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  and  also  president  of  the  Chapin  Home 
for  the  Aged  Blind,  and  from  1875  to  1885  served 
as  school  director. 


In  his  younger  days  Mr.  Cadwalader  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  and  while  his  activities 
were  relinquished  with  advancing  years,  his  in- 
terest remained  unabated  in  governmental  affairs 
and  questions  of  public  policy.  He  was  proud  of 
his  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  and  at  various  times 
was  a  candidate  of  his  party  for  City  Council, 
State  Legislature,  Congress  and  otiier  offices.  He 
was  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  As- 
sociation, the  leading  Democratic  organization  from 
1880  to  1890.  In  1885  be  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadel- 
phia and  held  that  office  until  1889,  when  the  ad- 
ministration became  Republican.  He  served  for 
many  years  as  jury  commissioner  for  the  United 
States  District  Court.  During  President  Cleve- 
land's second  term  it  was  understood  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Cadwalader  as  Ambassador  to 
Italy  was  under  consideration.  In  1881  he  re- 
fused the  Democratic  nomination  for  mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  He  held  several  war-time  posts  of 
responsibility.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
peal Board  for  the  First  District  of  Philadelphia 
under  the  Draft  act  and  risked  his  health  during 
the  hot  summer  of  191 7,  when  far  from  well,  in 
performing  this  very  onerous  duty. 

For  upward  of  a  century  and  a  half  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  the  Cadwalader  family,  ex- 
cept his  father,  who  declined  the  honor,  had  been 
represented  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Cadwalader,  in 
due  course,  occupied  this  position.  In  1876  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  legal  committee  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition. 

Through  the  distinguished  services  of  his  an- 
cestors, Mr.  Cadwalader  gained  admission  to  the 
patriotic  orders,  being  president  general  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  War  of  1812,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  the  same  name,  and  also  belonged  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  held  membership  in  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1918  was 
elected  president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  His  clubs  were  the  Met- 
ropolitan of  Washington,  the  University  of  Phila- 
delphia (president  since  1896),  the  Rittenhouse, 
Art,  Penn  and  Philadelphia  Country,  and  the  Re- 
form and  Manhattan  clubs  of  New  York.  He  was 
president  of  the  York  Harbor  Reading  Room,  and 
of  the  York  Country  Club,  also  affiliating  with  the 
Delta  Phi  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternities,  and 
the  Philomathean  Society.  Mr.  Cadwalader  was  a 
regular  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  church,  a 
vestryman  for  forty-two  years  of  St.  Peter's,  one 
of  the  three  original  parishes  of  the  province,  and 
was  a  trustee  of  Trinity  Church,  York  Harbor, 
Maine.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years,  and  took 
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an  active  part  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
church. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  name  Cadwalader 
has  been  synonymous  with  social  leadership  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Cadwalader,  despite  his 
staunch  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  was  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  society  in  that  city.  He  was  re- 
lated by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  prominent  fam- 
ilies of  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Charles- 
ton. He  was  a  member,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
managers,  of  the  Philadelphia  Assembly,  but  in  re- 
cent years  had  waived  most  society  functions  by 
reason  of  advancing  age. 

As  his  portrait  shows,  Mr.  Cadwalader  was  of 
imposing  presence.  Rarely  do  we  see  a  face  ex- 
pressive of  the  harmonious  combination  of  force 
and  refinement  which  appeared  in  his  countenance. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  last  of  the 
courtly  Philadelphians  of  the  old  school,  and  he 
was  frequently  referred  to  as  the  ideal  of  an 
American  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cadwalader  married,  April  17,  1866,  Mary 
Helen  Fisher,  daughter  of  Joshua  Francis  Fisher 
and  Eliza  (Middleton)  Fisher,  and  a  descendant  of 
James  Logan,  and  of  Arthur  Middleton,  of  South 
Carolina.  Their  children  are :  Sophia ;  Mary 
Helen;  John;  and  Thomas  Francis,  of  Baltimore. 

It  had  long  been  Mr.  Cadwalader's  wish  to  die, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "in  harness,"  and  his  wish  was 
granted.  On  the  evening  of  March  11,  1925,  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mutual  Assurance  Society,  held  at  240  South 
Fourth  Street,  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  born 
nearly  eighty-two  years  before,  and  while  there 
suffered  a  heart  attack.  Half  an  hour  after  he  was 
removed  to  his  home,  1519  Locust  Street,  he  passed 
away.  Never  had  his  native  city  a  more  devoted 
son.  A  member  of  one  of  Philadelphia's  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  families,  associated  long  before 
the  Revolution  with  the  management  of  Pennsyl- 
vania affairs,  his  life  brought  additional  lustre  to 
the  pages  of  his  ancestral  record. 

Among  the  many  tributes  offered  to  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  Mr.  Cadwalader  was  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  "Philadel- 
phia Ledger" : 

It  may  be  overflattering  to  the  community  which 
he  dignified  and  adorned  to  rate  John  Cadwalader 
as  quintessentially  Philadelphian.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  those  attributes  of  character,  those 
qualities  of  seasoned  culture,  matured  discernment, 
taste,  inherited  breeding  and  responsiveness  to  the 
humanities  which  the  city  would  like  to  regard  as 
typical  were  in  this  honored  gentleman  long  un- 
affectedly represented. 

To  the  wide  circle  of  his  friends,  John  Cad- 
walader was,  of  course,  more  than  a  symbol.  The 
range  of  his  activities,  conducted  almost  up  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  was  broad  and  his  contacts 
with  the  worthiest  of  the  phases,   artistic,  intel- 


lectual, political  and  social,  of  the  life  about  him 
was  invariably  responsive  and  subtly  stimulating. 

The  individualistic  side  of  his  engaging  person- 
ality was  revealed  in  his  loyal  and  consistent  at- 
tachment to  the  basic  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party.  If  the  handful  of  his  fellow-partisans  in 
this  city  failed  often  to  sustain  these  ideals  John 
Cadwalader  did  not  waver  in  his  philosophical  al- 
legiance. Politically  he  was  a  Jeffersonian  of  the 
old  school,  a  rarity  as  seldom  encountered  today 
as  that  blend  of  true  aristocracy  of  intellect  and 
courtliness  for  which  he  will  be  affectionately 
remembered. 

The  tribute  which  follows  was  published  in  the 
"Philadelphia  Inquirer"  and  expresses  with  pe- 
culiar felicity  the  popular  feeling : 

In  the  death  of  John  Cadwalader,  Philadelphia 
loses  one  of  its  most  eminent  citizens.  Of  dis- 
tinguished ancestry,  he  was  never  unmindful  of 
the  obligations  his  position  imposed  upon  him.  He 
had  a  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  member  of 
the  bar,  observing  scrupulously  the  best  traditions 
of  the  profession.  Nor  were  his  interests  confined 
to  his  legal  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent, and  he  took  an  active  part  in  various  patri- 
otic bodies.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  culture.  No 
phrase  better  describes  him  than  that  well-worn 
one,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

As  a  Democrat  he  had  practically  no  oppor- 
tunities for  political  preferment,  though  President 
Cleveland  made  him  Collector  of  the  Port.  But 
his  influence  in  public  affairs  was  not  circum- 
scribed by  party  lines.  His  opinions  had  the 
weight  his  character  gave  them,  and  those  who 
differed  from  him  most  widely  respected  his  moral 
sincerity  and  his  intellectual  ability.  He  was  a 
strong  champion  of  the  Allies  in  the  early  years 
of  the  war,  despite  the  fact  that  his  attitude  com- 
pelled him  to  criticize  a  Democratic  President. 
All  that  was  best  in  the  life  of  one  of  America's 
historical  cities  was  typified  in  him,  and  he  was  a 
force  for  good  that  will  long  be  missed. 

Many  long  years  will  roll  by  and  successive  gen- 
erations pass  away  ere  these  words  cease  to  find  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  every  Philadelphian. 


WILLIAM  SELLERS,  to  whom  was  accorded 
the  highest  honors  both  in  America  and  in  Europe 
because  of  his  preeminent  abiHties  as  an  engineer, 
inventor  and  manufacturer,  and  whose  life  was  an 
honor  to  the  city  which  ever  honored  him,  received 
in  both  public  and  private  expression  the  highest 
appreciation  in  an  approval  of  the  skill  and 
initiative  spirit  which  he  continually  displayed  in 
the  course  of  an  active  life,  whose  far-reaching 
influences  are  immeasurable. 

William  Sellers,  third  son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Poole)  Sellers,  was  born  at  Millbourne,  Del- 
aware County,  Pennsylvania,  September  19,  1824, 
and  was  a  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  fam- 
ilies of  the  Pennsylvania  Colony.  He  pursued  his 
education  in  a  private  school  built  and  maintaineo 
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by  his  father  and  two  relatives  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  for  nearly  seven  years  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  machinist's  trade  under  his 
uncle,  John  Morton  Poole,  of  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware. Thus  began  the  development  of  those  tal- 
ents with  which  nature  endowed  him,  and  which 
were  to  lead  him  to  the  foremost  position  in  the 
mechanical  engineering  circles  of  America.  His 
second  step  in  the  business  world  brought  him  in 
1845,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  the  ma- 
chine shop  of  Fairbanks,  Bancroft  &  Company, 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  three  years' 
practical  experience  well  qualified  him  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  business  on  his  own  account.  In  1848  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  machinists'  tools  and 
mill  gearing  at  Thirtieth  and  Chestnut  streets  in 
Philadelphia,  subsequently  joining  Edward  Ban- 
croft, who,  in  the  meantime,  had  removed  from 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  Beach  Street,  Ken- 
sington. The  business  was  conducted  under  the 
firm  style  of  Bancroft  &  Sellers  until  the  admis- 
sion of  John  Sellers,  Jr.,  to  a  partnership.  The 
growth  of  the  business  led  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
shop  at  Sixteenth  and  Pennsylvania  avenues  in 
1853,  and  there  the  enterprise  was  conducted  with- 
out change  until  1855,  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft led  to  the  adoption  of  the  firm  style  of  Wil- 
liam Sellers  &  Company.  Thirty  years  later  the 
business  was  incorporated  under  ,  the  same  name 
with  William  Sellers  as  president.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  extended  the  field  of  his  operations  by 
organizing  the  Edge  Moor  Iron  Company  in  1868. 
Of  this  he  was  also  president  and  directed  the  op- 
erations of  the  two  enterprises,  the  constant  growth 
of  which  brought  them  in  time  to  mammoth  pro- 
portions. The  Edge  Moor  Company  furnished  all 
the  iron  structural  material  for  the  buildings  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  and  also  for  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  which  they  built,  with  the  exception  of 
the  suspension  cables,  furnished  by  the  Roeblings. 
This  branch  was  the  first  in  which  steel  eye-bars 
were  used.  At  that  time  the  Edge  Moor  was  the 
largest  plant  in  the  world  for  building  bridges  and 
other  structures  of  iron  and  steel.  The  further 
expansion  of  his  business  interest  was  noted  in  1873, 
when  Mr.  Sellers  became  president  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company,  of  Nicetown,  Pennsylvania,  which 
he  subsequently  reorganized  and  which,  under  his 
management,  became  the  first  successful  producer 
of  material  required  by  the  Government  for  its 
steel  cannon.  The  development  of  the  business  of 
the  Edge  Moor  Iron  Company  turned  the  inventive 
ability  of  Mr.  Sellers  in  new  directions,  and  a  long 
series  of  mechanical  devices  was  evolved  to  meet 
the  changing  requirements  of  that  business.  The 
works  were  first  started  to  make  wrought  iron  by 
mechanical  puddling  machinery  of  a  new  type,  but 
were  subsequently  changed  to  a  bridge  shop,  and 


later  a  department  was  created  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  boilers  of  various  kinds.  Each  step  in  this 
growth  called  for  new  machinery  and  new  methods, 
and  throughout  the  development  Mr.  Sellers'  per- 
sonality dominated  every  step.  He  was  ever  ready 
with  suggestions  for  improvement  in  plant  and  in 
appliances,  and  he  developed  many  original  devices. 
Some  of  this  machinery  followed  along  accepted 
lines,  but  much  was  original  in  conception  and  de- 
sign. Among  the  more  striking  features  may  be 
mentioned  a  comprehensive  hydraulic  plant  for 
making  upset  rods  and  eye-bars ;  the  latter  were 
first  made  by  a  welding  process  and  then  of  steel 
by  upsetting  and  flattening,  and  involved  the  use 
of  a  special  and  original  annealing  furnace  for  very 
long  bars.  Again  there  were  multiple  punches  and 
spacing  mechanism  for  rapidly  producing  plate 
girder  work  without  templates,  hydraulic  riveters, 
cranes,  drills,  boring  machines,  and  many  other 
devices  for  the  rapid  and  effective  production  of 
work.  Each  step  developed  new  requirements  and 
each  found  him  ready  with  suggestions. 

The  "Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  May, 
1905,  said : 

As  a  designer  of  machinery  William  Sellers  had 
certain  well  defined  ideas.  Beauty  of  line  and 
grace  of  form  were  insisted  on  and  he  early 
adopted,  if  he  did  not  invent,  the  dull  lead  tint 
known  as  "machine  gray,"  which  has  now  almost 
entirely  supplanted  the  reds  and  greens  and  blacks 
of  the  early  builders.  Fitness  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, as  he  saw  it,  was  the  keynote  and  he  had 
as  much  horror  of  unnecessary  weight  as  he  had 
of  any  other  defect  in  proportion.  In  construc- 
tion nothing  suited  him  but  the  best.  He  was  never 
deterred  by  consideration  of  cost  if  he  saw  a  way 
of  improving  in  design  or  construction.  Absolute 
honesty  of  purpose  was  his  dominant  characteristic, 
and  he  would  tolerate  no  deviation  from  the  stand- 
ard of  workmanship,  no  matter  how  tempting  might 
be  the  occasion.  There  was  no  thought  of  patching 
defects  in  workmanship  or  material.  Nothing  was 
"good  enough"  unless  it  was  perfect.  On  one  occa- 
sion, while  conducting  a  friend,  who  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  iron  business,  through  the  works,  the 
latter  commented  on  the  absence  of  any  bad  cast- 
ings and  asked  what  method  was  adopted  to  pre- 
vent their  occurrence.  "We  throw  them  away," 
was  the  reply.  Jealous  of  his  reputation,  he  set  a 
high  standard  and  followed  it  undeviatingly.  He 
had  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  courage  of  con- 
viction and  would  follow  out  his  own  conclusions 
without  hesitation  in  the  face  of  adverse  opinion. 
In  fact,  opinions  had  very  little  weight  with  him 
in  professional  matters  but  he  would  always  listen 
to  reasons,  and  if  the  reasons  appealed  to  him,  he 
would  abandon  preconceived  convictions  readily 
and  without  apparent  regret.  He  used  to  say  that 
he  had  no  pride  of  invention,  and  would  readily 
give  up  an  idea  on  which  he  had  long  labored  if 
convinced  that  something  else  offered  was  better. 
As  illustrating  William  Sellers'  mechanical  in- 
genuity and  fertility  of  resources  it  may  be  noted 
that  he  was  granted  patents  in  1857  and  he  had 
patents  pending  when  he  died.     These  numerous 
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patents  granted  to  him  alone,  or  in  association  with 
coinventors,  cover  a  great  variety  of  subjects ; 
machine  tools,  injectors,  a  rifling  machine,  riveters, 
boilers,  hydraulic  machinery  of  various  sorts, 
furnaces,  hoists,  cranes,  steam  hammers,  steam 
engines,  ordnance,  turn-tables,  pumps,  etc.  He 
also  obtained  many  patents  in  foreign  lands.  Prob- 
ably the  best  known  of  his  inventions  is  the  spiral 
gear  planer  drive,  in  which  the  table  or  platen  is 
moved  back  and  forth  by  a  multi-thread  screw  on 
an  inclined  shaft  engaging  with  a  rack  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  table,  a  device  giving  the  smooth- 
ness of  a  screw  drive  coupled  with  the  convenience 
and  efficiency  of  the  usual  methods.  It  was  pat- 
ented in  1862. 

Frederick  A.  Halsey  has  aptly  defined  the  late 
William  Sellers'  status  as  an  engineer  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Mr.  Sellers  has  been  called  the  Whitworth  of 
America,  the  work  of  the  two  men  being  largely  on 
parallel  lines  and  their  influence  in  England  and 
the  United  States  being  substantially  the  same. 
The  merit  of  Mr.  Sellers'  work  is  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  Mr.  (Sir  Joseph)  Whitworth,  and 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  greater  dif- 
ficulties to  be  met,  it  is  perhaps  even  greater.  The 
machine  building  industry  in  this  country  was 
then  in  a  far  more  primitive  condition  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  soil  of  the  country  was  much  less  re- 
ceptive of  those  advanced  ideas  which  form  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  Sellers'  work.  His  work  was 
from  the  beginning  strikingly  original,  so  much  so 
that  to  those  whose  ideas  were  based  upon  the  un- 
developed taste  of  that  time  they  seemed  in  many 
cases  almost  outre.  The  writer  recently  saw  still 
in  use  one  of  the  early  special  lathes  designed  by 
Mr.  Sellers  for  turning  railway  axles,  and  so  en- 
tirely different  was  it  from  any  form  of  lathe 
made  at  that  time  that  it  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  impress  the  general  observer  as  a  simple 
oddity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  obviously  the 
result  of  the  keenest  analysis  of  the  work  to  be 
done  and  of  the  strains  to  be  carried  by  the  machine 
and  the  result  was  simply  an  adaptation  of  the 
form  of  the  machine  to  these  strains,  a  little  less 
than  a  stroke  of  genius.  While  of  course  these 
machines  have  been  improved  and  made  capable 
of  a  much  larger  output  than  this  early  machine  of 
Mr.  Sellers',  it  is  nevertheless  not  exaggerating 
to  say  that  its  outlines  form  today  a  model.  It  was 
this  adaptation  of  the  forms  of  his  machine  to  the 
strains  to  be  carried  by  them  that  formed  the  key- 
note of  Mr.  Sellers'  method  of  design,  and  it  was 
the  fact  that  machines  were  then  designed  regard- 
less of  such  principles  that  led  his  forms  to  appear 
so  strange  to  those  who  looked  upon  the  prevail- 
ing forms  as  suitable.  Mr.  Sellers'  methods,  how- 
ever, were  soon  followed  by  other  designers,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that,  so  far  as  modern  machines 
are  better  in  this  respect  than  those  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  result  is  very  largely  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Sellers'  work.  This  influence  is 
seen  more  and  more  in  connection  with  the  most 
recent  designs  of  machines.  The  influence  of  tra- 
dition is  far  stronger  in  connection  with  these 
machines  (which  in  a  sense  became  standard  many 
years  ago)  than  those  of  recent  origin,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  modern  out- 
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lines  are  seen  in  machines  upon  which  the  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement  has  prevailed  the  longest. 
Of  his  individual  achievements  Mr.  Sellers'  name 
is  best  known  in  connection  with  the  Sellers  of 
United  States  Standard  Screw-thread,  which  he 
published  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute in  1864,  at  which  time  he  was  president  of 
the  Institute.  A  similar  effort  toward  standard- 
ization had  been  previously  made  by  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth,  and  Mr.  Sellers'  work  was  no  doubt 
inspired  by  that  of  Whitworth.  The  leading  dif- 
ferences between  the  Sellers  and  the  Whitworth 
forms  lie  in  the  angle  of  the  thread  and  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  flat  top  and  bottom  instead  of  a  round 
top  and  bottorrt  There  has  been  much  discussion 
regarding  the  merits  of  these  two  forms,  of  which 
both  have  their  advantages,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  from  the  strictly  practical  standpoint  (of 
getting  the  standard  generally  adopted)  the  Sellers 
form  is  the  only  one  which  would  have  had  any 
chance  of  general  adoption  in  this  country  at  that 
time.  It  had  the  commanding  merit  that  it  could 
be  made  with  a  common  lathe,  too,  made  in  the 
shop  where  used,  whereas  the  Whitworth  form 
required  a  special  tool  which  must  be  bought  from 
a  maker.  In  addition  to  the  smaller  tendency  to 
respect  and  follow  authority  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  England,  lay  the  physical  obstacle 
due  to  the  widely  scattered  mechanical  centers  of 
the  country,  the  effect  of  which  could  only  have 
been  to  defeat  standardization,  should  the  proposed 
standard  involve  the  purchase  of  special  tools  for 
thread  cutting.  How  much  of  an  influence  this 
may  have  had  with  Mr.  Sellers  the  writer  does  not 
know  but  it  may  well  have  had  a  commanding  in- 
fluence. 

Illustrative  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sellers  would  ac- 
cept or  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  that  was 
not  of  the  best,  was  an  incident  which  occurred  in 
1890,  when  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  Washington  sent  to  leading 
manufacturers  of  machine  tools  elaborate  specifica- 
tions for  an  eight-foot  turning  and  boring  lathe 
for  sixteen  inch  steel  cannon.  This  was  a  leviathan 
lathe.  Some  idea  of  its  dimensions  may  be  gained 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  main  bed  was  seventy- 
three  feet,  ten  and  three-fourths  inches  long  and 
nine  feet  wide,  the  extension  bed  carrying  the  bor- 
ing arrangement  was  fifty-three  feet  five  inches 
long  and  five  feet  two  inches  wide,  making  a  total 
length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  three 
and  three-fourths  inches.  The  government  engi- 
neers designed  this  gigantic  machine.  Mr.  Sellers 
did  not  approve  of  their  designs  and  refused  to  bid 
upon  them,  but  he  caused  new  designs  to  be  drawn 
embodying  new  principles,  differing  radically  from 
the  Government's  drawings.  On  a  day  appointed 
Mr.  Sellers  appeared  in  person  and  explained  his 
design  tO'  the  board  of  engineers  in  Washington, 
pointing  out  the  merits  of  his  plans  and  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  the  board  of  their  superiority 
that  they  adopted  the  Sellers  plans  and  discarded 
their  own.    This  great  lathe  was  built  by  William 
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Sellers  &  Company,  Incorporated,  and  installed  in 
the  Naval  Gun  Factory  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  where  it  has  attracted  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  engineers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  total  weight  of  this  machine  was  about 
500,000  pounds. 

During  a  visit  to  England  in  i860  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Sellers  was  called  by  Sharp,  Stewart  &  Com- 
pany, of  Manchester,  to  the  Giffard  injector  for 
feeding  steam  boilers,  a  model  of  which  had  been 
sent  by  Flaud  et  Cie,  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
interesting  English  manufacturers.  The  device 
was  crude  in  design  and  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  mechanical  paradox  and  an  interesting  but  un- 
practical toy.  It  contained,  however,  the  elements 
of  a  novel  principle,  and  Mr.  Sellers'  immediate 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  invention  evinces  the 
accuracy  of  his  judgment.  American  rights  were 
at  once  obtained  and  royalties  paid  to  Sharp,  Stew- 
art &  Company  until  the  expiration  of  the  United 
States  patents.  The  same  year  a  special  depart- 
ment devoted  to  the  manufacture  was  added  to  the 
plant  of  William  Sellers  &  Company,  and  the  first 
injectors  were  made  from  French  drawings  and 
patterns.  Modifications  of  the  original  design  were 
introduced  to  adapt  it  to  the  American  market,  and 
the  present  experimental  department  established  to 
eradicate  defects  of  construction  and  to  obtain  a 
more  complete  development  of  the  principle.  The 
necessity  for  automatic  adjustment  was  soon  ob- 
served, and  Mr.  Sellers  invented  and  patented,  in 
1865,  the  self-adjusting  combining  tube,  which  au- 
tomatically adjusted  the  supply  of  water  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  varying  steam  pressures,  and 
improved  forms  bearing  patent  dates  of  1876  and 
1878  are  still  largely  used. 

Other  interests  diverted  the  trend  of  Mr.  Sellers' 
inventive  ability  into  other  channels,  and  in  his 
later  years  further  experimental  work  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Strickland  L.  Kneass,  but  he 
always  retained  his  deep  interest  in  the  subject.  In 
1888  the  self-acting  form,  devised  and  patented  by 
Mr.  Kneass,  was  introduced,  specially  adapted  to 
the  high  boiler  pressure  carried  on  locomotive 
boilers,  and  met  with  immediate  acceptance,  being 
adopted  by  most  of  the  railways  of  France  as  the 
standard,  so  that  injectors  bearing  William  Sellers' 
name  supplanted  Giffard's  in  the  country  of  the 
inventor,  besides  being  used  in  almost  every  coun- 
try and  colony  of  the  globe.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
added  that  his  name  is  as  closely  associated  with 
the  highest  development  of  the  locomotive  injector 
as  it  has  been  with  the  perfection  of  machine  tools 
or  the  standard  screw  thread. 

Throughout  an  active  business  career  in  which 
constantly  growing  and  mammoth  enterprises  made 
heavy  demands  upon  his  time  and  energies,  Mr. 
Sellers  always  found  opportunity  to  cooperate  in 


movements  which  he  deemed  of  value  to  the  city, 
the  State  or  the  country  at  large.  He  was  for  some 
years  president  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  his 
services  as  such  at  a  critical  period  in  its  history, 
in  large  measure,  constituted  the  strongest  element 
in  the  transformation  of  the  Institute  and  in  its  sub- 
sequent advancement.  He  was  elected  a  member 
thereof  in  1847  and  so  continued  until  his  death, 
acting  on  its  board  of  managers  from  1857  until 
1861  and  again  from  1864  until  1892,  inclusive. 
After  aiding  to  free  the  Institute  from  heavy  finan- 
cial obligations  incurred  by  an  unfortunate  invest- 
ment of  funds  in  the  early  '60s,  the  institute  was 
reorganized  in  1864,  and  Mr.  Sellers  was  chosen 
president,  serving  until  1867,  his  administration 
being  signalized  by  a  notable  increase  in  its  activity. 
The  secretary  of  the  institute  writes : 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  incident  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  the  formulation  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  chairman,  of  a  uniform 
system  of  screw  threads,  which  was  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  report  read  at  the  stated  meeting  of 
the  institute,  held  September  15,  1864.  (See  the 
Journal,  January,  1865).  This  report,  with  its 
suggestions,  was  approved  by  the  institute,  and 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  system  of 
screw  threads  proposed  therein  was  officially 
adopted  by  the  United  States  government  in  its 
workshops,  by  the  leading  railroad  companies, 
prominent  machine  tool  builders  and  others  under 
the  various  names  of  United  States,  Sellers  or 
Franklin  Institute  systems.  It  is  now  in  universal 
use  throughout  the  country. 

The  "Journal  of  the  Institute"  in  this  connection 
says : 

Other  attempts  had  been  made  to  standardize 
threads  for  screws  but  William  Sellers  was  the 
first  to  devise  a  set  of  proportions  and  reduce  them 
to  formulae  so  that  the  proper  size,  shape  and 
pitch  for  a  given  diameter  of  screw  can  be  deter- 
mined without  comparison  with  a  predetermined 
list.  The  angle  and  the  truncated  form  of  screw 
thread  proposed  by  Mr.  Sellers,  which  became  the 
standard  for  the  United  States,  were  adopted  by 
the  International  Congress  for  "L'Unification  Des 
Filetages  et  des  Gauges,"  held  at  Zurich,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1901. 

In  reviewing  the  life  and  attainments  of  Wil- 
liam Sellers,  it  is  proper  to  allude  to  the  numerous 
awards  given  at  various  international  expositions 
to  the  house  of  which  he  was  the  senior  and  after 
incorporation  the  president,  as  well  as  to  the  honors 
conferred  upon  him  as  an  individual  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  genius  as  an  inventor  and  constructor  of 
machinery.  At  Vierma,  in  1873,  in  addition  to  five 
bronze  medals  there  was  awarded  the  grand  medal 
of  honor  upon  the  following  recommendation  of  the 
jury: 

This  diploma  was  awarded  exclusively  by  the 
council  of  presidents  as  was,  as  therein  stated: 
Designed  to  bear  the  character  of  peculiar  dis- 
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tinction  for  eminent  merits  in  the  domain  of  sci- 
ence and  its  application  to  the  education  of  the 
people  and  advancement  of  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  man. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
judges  appointed  for  the  examination  of  Group 
XXI  (machine  tools)  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion will  suffice  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  award 
given  to  William  Sellers  &  Company  for  their 
exhibits : 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  the  products 
herein  described,  respectfully  recommend  the  same 
to  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  for 
award  for  the  following  reasons,  namely:  For  a 
remarkable  collection  of  machine  tools  for  work- 
ing metal.  This  exhibit,  when  considered  in  regard 
to  its  extent  and  value,  its  extraordinary  variety 
and  general  excellence,  as  also  for  the  large  amount 
of  originality  that  is  shown  in  the  numerous  de- 
vices that  are  introduced,  is  probably  without  a 
parallel  in  the  past  history  of  international  ex- 
hibitions, and,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  honor  that  can  be  conferred.  Besides  it  is 
thoroughly  national  in  its  characteristics  and  pre- 
eminently worthy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
grand  occasion  of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 
Every  single  machine,  tool  or  piece  of  apparatus 
that  is  displayed  in  this  vast  ofifering  would  for  it- 
self command  the  strongest  recommendation  for 
an  award,  even  if  it  stood  alone  as  a  unit;  but  here 
every  unit  is  surrounded  by  thirty-three  distinct 
machines,  each  one  being  of  the  highest  standard 
in  its  particular  class.  The  whole  of  these  ma- 
chines are  characterized  by  extreme  refinement  in 
detail;  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  material 
employed  in  their  construction;  by  first  class  work- 
manship, both  in  regard  to  nice  fitting  and  pre- 
cision and  for  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  all 
the  parts;  by  the  beautiful  outlines  that  are  im- 
parted to  each  structure;  by  the  correct  propor- 
tions that  have  been  worked  out  in  the  determin- 
ing of  strength  and  form;  and  the  disposal  of 
material  to  take  its  full  share  of  duty.  For  the 
scientific  skill  displayed  in  the  application  of  me- 
chanical force,  for  the  daring  shown  in  fearlessly 
breaking  through  the  trammels  of  the  past,  intro- 
ducing variously  constructed  devices  and  arrange- 
ments of  gearing  for  the  transmission  of  power  in 
more  direct  course  to  the  point  of  action,  yet  main- 
taining correct  construction  mechanically  and 
without  departure  from  true  principles.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  realize  the  full  measure  of  such  re- 
fined mechanical,  scientific  and  artistic  merit,  by 
the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
enumerate  briefly  some  of  the  more  prominent 
points  in  the  several  machines,  both  in  justice  to 
the  exhibitor  and  to  the  judges.  (Here  followed 
technical  details.) 

To  give  detailed  accounts  of  all  the  awaods  made 
in  past  years  to  William  Sellers  &  Company  at  the 
various  national  and  international  expositions  would 
necessarily  extend  this  article  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed limits.  The  following  list  must  there- 
fore suffice  without  further  comment  thereon :  1854, 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  silver  medal ;  1857, 
Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  silver  medal;  1867, 


World's  Fair,  Paris,  gold  medal;  1869,  American 
Institute,  New  York,  six  medals;  World's  Fair, 
Vienna,  five  medals  and  grand  diploma  of  honor ; 
1876,  Centennial  Exhibition,  five  medals  and  report 
of  international  jury;  1880,  Imperial  Technological 
Society,  St.  Petersburg,  one  medal ;  1883,  Exhibi- 
tion of  Railway  Appliances,  Chicago,  one  gold 
medal,  four  silver  medals ;  1889,  World's  Fair, 
Paris,  grand  prize;  1904,  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position, St.  Louis,  grand  prize  and  gold  medal.  He 
had  the  honor  of  election  to  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  in  1873.  William  Sellers 
&  Company,  Incorporated,  have  made  no  competi- 
tive display  at  any  exhibition  other  than  those  men- 
tioned above.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  Mr,  Sellers  was  informed  by 
letter  from  the  chief  of  the  department  of  machin- 
ery that  he  had  been  awarded  a  "Grand  prize  as 
collaborateur,  in  recognition  of  your  (his)  genius 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  development  in  America  of  ma- 
chine tools  of  the  highest  class."  This  grand  prize 
is  a  distinction  awarded  to  a  few  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  awards  given  for  exhibits  at  the  exposi- 
tion. Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Sellers,  an  official 
card  of  announcement  of  this  award  granted  by 
the  International  Jury  of  Awards  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  secretary  of  awards. 

Mr.  Sellers  was  a  man  of  iron  constitution  and 
commanding  presence,  his  words  were  direct  and 
forcible,  and  his  manner  was  gracious.  His  opin- 
ions and  counsel  were  sought  in  times  of  difficulty 
by  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  his  judgment  was 
regarded  as  of  the  greatest  value,  not  only  in  engi- 
neering matters  but  in  civic  and  governmental  af- 
fairs of  importance.  He  never  sought  nor  accepted 
public  office. 

Soon  after  the  visit  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  to  Philadelphia  in  1904,  Mr, 
Sellers  received  the  following  letter : 

We,  the  president,  council  and  members  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  desire  to  convey  to  Wil- 
liam Sellers  our  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  for  the 
very  great  personal  services  assiduously  rendered 
with  such  exceeding  kindness  and  marked  courtesy 
to  the  members  of  the  Institute  during  their  visit 
to  the  United  States  of  America  in  1904. 

Signed  by  the  president,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
others. 

Several  years  ago  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth  said  of  William  Sellers  in  conversation  that 
he  was  "the  greatest  mechanical  engineer  in  the 
world." 

Mr.  Sellers'  labors  in  connection  with  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  constituted  but  one  phase  of  his  earn- 
est and  eflfective  force  whereby  the  public  has  been 
largely  a  direct  or  an  indirect  beneficiary.  His 
sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  he  did 
much  toward  moulding-  public  opinion  and  in  secur- 
ing the  enlistment  of  Union  troops.  He  became 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Union  Club,  or- 
ganized by  a  few  of  the  leading  patriotic  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  and  developed  afterward  into  the 
Union  League.  He  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  as  one 
of  the  two  vice-presidents  of  its  board  of  finance 
devoted  so  much  attention  to  his  duties  that  those 
competent  to  speak  upon  the  subject  have  largely 
attributed  the  success  of  the  exhibition  to  him.  He 
served  thirty-seven  years  as  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  many  other  ways 
gave  tangible  manifestation  of  his  interest  in  proj- 
ects and  movements  for  the  public  good.  He  was 
a  commissioner  of  Fairmount  Park  from  1867  until 

1872,  and  his  time,  means  and  keen  intelligence 
contributed  to  the  successful  outcome  of  many 
municipal  projects. 

He  was  ever  interested  in  scientific  research,  and 
in  1864  became  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural"  Science  in 

1873,  serving  for  many  years  on  the  finance  com- 
mittee. He  was  also  connected  with  various  so- 
cieties more  directly  representing  his  life  work. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  the  Me- 
chanical Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Societe  d'Encouragement  pour  L'ln- 
dustrie  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1889  the  decoration  of  Che- 
valier de  la  Legion  d'Honneur  was  conferred  upon 
him.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Philadelphia  Contribu- 
tionship  and  numerous  other  associations. 

Mr.  Sellers  married  (first),  April  19,  1849,  Mary 
Ferris,  daughter  of  Ziba  and  Elizabeth  (Megear) 
Ferris,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Issue:  i.  Kath- 
erine  M.,  born  August  13,  1852.  2.  William  Ferris, 
bom  March  27,  1856,  now  president  of  Edge  Moor 
Iron  Company.  3.  Francis  Ferris,  born  June  23, 
1858,  died  May  19,  1859.  Mr.  Sellers  married 
(second),  August  21,  1873,  Amelia  Haasz,  daughter 
of  Daniel  F.  and  Charlotte  Haasz.  Issue:  i.  Alex- 
ander, born  December  24,  1875.  2.  Richard,  born 
March  9,  1881.  3.  Christine,  born  November  12, 
1882,  died  February  25,  1884. 

The  death  of  William  Sellers  occurred  January 
24,  1905,  when  he  was  in  his  eighty-first  year.  He 
stood  as  a  splendid  example  of  the  power  of  indus- 
try, system,  earnestness  and  thoroughness.  Not 
only  was  he  commander  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade,  but  of  equal  force  and  influence  as  a  judge 
of  men  and  a  molder  of  character.  He  left  the  im- 
press of  his  individuality  upon  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  by  the  force  of  his  example 


and  his  influence  gave  an  impetus  to  mechanical 
engineering  which  constitutes  an  ineradicable  chap- 
ter of  its  history. 


CORTEZ    HICKS    JENNINGS— It    was    a 

crowded  life  that  came  to  a  close  on  September  16, 
1920,  when  Cortez  Hicks  Jennings  ceased  from  his 
labors  and  passed  to  the  unfolding  glories  of  life 
eternal.  He  had  amassed  a  fortune,  his  by  right 
of  long  years  of  hard  work,  heavy  responsibilities 
and  honest  earnings,  and  was  never  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  personal  gratification  and  ease,  but 
with  a  big  heart  and  open  hand  made  the  world 
a  better  and  brighter  place  for  the  ones  less  suc- 
cessful than  he. 

Mr.  Jennings  was  one  of  the  third  successive 
generations  of  the  Jennings  family  to  be  engaged 
in  the  lumber  industry.  His  grandfather,  Paul 
Bishop  Jennings,  came  over  from  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1795,  and  became  extensively  interested  in 
lumbering.  His  son,  William  N.  Jennings,  father 
of  Cortez  Hicks  Jennings,  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  the  name  became  identified  with  that  in- 
dustry, their  operations  being  very  successfully 
carried  on.  So  that  it  came  about  quite  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  the  grandson  also  should  turn  to 
the  forests  when  choosing  his  life  work.  Born  in 
Jenningsville,  Wyoming  County,  December  i,  1855, 
Cortez  Hicks  Jennings  received  a  very  thorough 
education,  first  at  school  in  Pittston,  then  private 
school  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  afterward  at  Wyoming 
Seminary  in  Kingston.  He  continued  his  studies  at 
normal  school,  in  Millersville,  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  Claverack  College,  near  Hudson,  New  York.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  returned  to  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  under  the  tutelage  of  his  own  father,  began  to 
learn  the  a,  b,  c's  of  the  lumber  trade.  In  1875  he 
was  made  captain  of  a  passenger  steamer  plying 
between  Wilkes-Barre  and  Nanticoke — the  young- 
est captain  holding  a  Government  license  at  that 
time.  After  a  year  on  the  river  he  went  up  with 
twenty  others  to  try  entrance  competitive  exami- 
nations for  West  Point  Academy,  and  won  a 
cadetship  appointment,  entering  in  the  Spring  of 
1876.  In  June,  1879,  he  resigned  his  appointment, 
and  abandoning  a  military  career,  went  to  Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania,  to  take  charge  of  his  father's 
lumbering  office.  Just  a  year  later  he  married 
Florence  N.  Mott,  of  Tunkhannock,  but  her  health 
soon  failed  and  he  took  her  back  to  her  home  town, 
remainiog  there  until  his  savings  were  about  ex- 
hausted. It  became  necessary  for  him  to  look 
about  for  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  His 
father  suggested  three  different  lines  and  offered 
to  loan  him  capital  to  make  a  start  in  one  of  them, 
but  the  call  of  the  blood  was  strong,  and  he  de- 
cided to  become  a  lumber  manufacturer.  Against 
the  advice  of  older  heads,  he  secured  a  good  sized 
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tract  of  stumpage  in  Sullivan  County,  and  erected 
a  logging  camp  on  it  in  December,  1881.  The 
spring  after,  he  put  in  a  circular  saw  and  cut 
30,000  feet  of  timber  in  a  day.  His  own  judgment 
thus  justified,  he  gained  confidence  and  when  his 
younger  brother,  Bishop  Worth  Jennings,  became 
of  age,  he  took  him  as  a  partner  and  established 
the  firm  of  Jennings  Brothers,  which  carried  on  an 
extensive  business  from  that  time  until  the  death 
of  the  junior  partner.  As  time  passed,  they  ac- 
quired larger  and  larger  holdings.  In  1899  they 
bought  9,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  Garrett 
County,  Maryland,  and,  building  thirteen  miles  of 
standard  gauge  railroad  to  connect  with  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  they  erected  a  band 
mill,  built  up  a  settlement,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  Jennings,  Maryland.  By  this  time  Mr. 
Jennings  was  well  into  the  game.  He  enjoyed  it 
and  threw  himself  into  it  with  ardor.  Exercis- 
ing both  caution  and  daring,  he  went  right  ahead, 
step  by  step,  buying  up  new  holdings  and  making 
new  ventures.  In  the  fall  of  that  same  year,  1899, 
he  went  to  Elkins,  West  Virginia,  and  purchased 
21,000  acres  of  timber  land  in  less  than  thirty  days, 
which  were  soon  increased  to  50,000  acres.  In 
1905,  when  the  timber  supply  at  Lopez  began  to 
grow  short,  B.  W.  Jennings  went  to  West  Virginia, 
erected  a  double  band  and  gang  mill  with  a  vast 
capacity,  put  up  one  hundred  buildings  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
mill  and  so  made  one  of  the  finest  lumbering  towns 
ever  built  in  the  woods,  now  known  as  Jenningston, 
West  Virginia.  The  two  brothers  gave  their  per- 
sonal supervision  to  these  lumber  mills  until  B.  W. 
Jennings  was  taken  from  his  brother's  side  by 
death.  Then  the  entire  management  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Cortez  H.  Jennings,  and  he  made  his 
principal  residence  in  Jenningston.  After  a  time 
he  sold  the  West  Virginia  property  to  the  Laurel 
Hill  Lumber  Company,  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
and  moved  to  Towanda,  where  he  made  his  home 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  continued  his 
mill  at  Maryland  until  July,  1920,  when  he  went 
down  to  close  a  deal  disposing  of  his  interest.  It 
was  while  attending  to  this  matter  that  he  was 
stricken.  He  was  taken  at  the  earliest  moment  ad- 
visable to  his  Towanda  home,  and  medical  skill 
exhausted  every  means  to  bring  him  back  to  health, 
but  in  vain. 

As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Jennings  possessed  a  many- 
sided  mind,  and  his  interests  in  life  were  versatile. 
Life  for  him  could  never  grow  dull  and  monot- 
onous. All  of  his  business  interests  were  not  cen- 
tered in  lumbering.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of 
many  concerns ;  silk  mills,  banks,  railroads,  water 
works  and  other  manufacturing  plants,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  a  director  and  in  several  of  which 
he  held  the  office  of  president.     Conservative  in 


methods,  progressive  and  energetic  in  spirit,  fair 
in  his  dealings  and  a  good  judge  of  human  nature, 
these  elements,  combined  with  a  rigid  sense  of 
honor,  made  him  a  man  worthy  to  lead  others. 
He  probably  had  more  money  invested  in  Towanda 
business  interests  than  any  other  citizen.  He  was 
president  of  the  Hartley  Silk  Company,  Incor- 
porated ;  a  director  of  the  Towanda  Dye  Works ; 
a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Towanda ; 
a  director  and  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the 
Continental  Credit  Association  at  i  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City;  director  of  the  Luzerne  County 
National  Bank  at  Wilkes-Barre;  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, operating  between  Myersdale,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Saulsbury,  Maryland;  president  of  the  Robert 
Packer  Hospital,  Sayre,  Pennsylvania;  director  of 
the  Towanda  Water  Works ;  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Grantsville,  Maryland ;  director 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Casualty  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  also  interested  in  the  Bath,  New 
York,  water  works,  the  C.  F.  Murray-Smith  Com- 
pany, of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  other  enterprises. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Jennings  was  a 
member  of  the  Towanda  Borough  Council,  though 
he  never  held  public  office.  He  was  an  ardent  and 
loyal  supporter  of  the  Republican  party,  generous 
in  both  personal  service  and  money.  He  was  of- 
fered at  different  times  the  nomination  for  Con- 
gress, but  the  demands  of  business  prevented  his 
acceptance  of  the  proffered  honor.  He  served  two 
terms  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Com- 
mittee and  was  a  presidential  elector  for  William 
McKinley.  One  of  his  chief  interests  outside  of 
business  connections  was  the  Robert  Packer  Hos- 
pital, of  which  he  was  a  trustee  for  twenty-five 
years,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  for 
many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  its  presi- 
dent. He  worked  for  the  success  of  this  in- 
stitution in  every  way,  and  gave  generous  proof  at 
various  times  of  his  desire  to  see  it  a  model  hos- 
pital. His  fraternal  relations  were  with  the  Ma- 
sonic Order,  in  which  he  held  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree. He  was  affiliated  with  Scottish  Rite,  Knights 
Templar  and  a  member  of  the  Shrine  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  His  religious  affiliation  was  with  Christ 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Towanda,  of  which 
he  was  junior  warden,  a  member  of  the  choir  and 
a  faithful  attendant  upon  its  services. 

As  another  investment  and  as  a  form  of  diver- 
sion, Mr.  Jennings  purchased  land  from  time  to 
time  along  the  fertile  flats  of  Towanda  Creek  until 
he  had  acquired  about  a  thousand  acres  of  the  most 
productive  land  in  Bradford  County.  He  became 
interested  in  stock  raising,  and  Jennings  Farrti  be- 
came known  as  a  stock  farm  where  fine  horses  and 
stock  were  bred.  For  years  this  estate  and  the  fine 
animals  on  it  have  been  one  of  the  show  places  of 
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that  part  of  Pennsylvania.  His  influence  and  ex- 
ample had  much  to  do  with  improving  farm  con- 
ditions in  general  in  that  region.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  various  institutions  organized  in  the  in- 
terest of  agriculture,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Bradford  County*  Agricultural  Society,  a  director 
of  the  Bradford  County  Livestock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  County  Farm  Bureau,  of  which  he  had  been 
president  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Jennings  was  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  in  January,  1883.  In  September,  1885, 
he  married  Mary  L.  Bowman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings became  the  parents  of  three  children:  i. 
Donald  Hicks,  who  died  in  infancy.  2.  Sarah 
Hicks,  wife  of  Robert  E.  Kizer,  of  New  York  City. 
3.  Paul  Bishop,  of  Towanda,  married  Elizabeth 
Tate;  they  had  children  Cortez  H.,  who  died  in 
infancy;  Mary  Alice;  and  Elizabeth. 


HENRY  J.  MARIS— The  late  Henry  J.  Maris, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  old  established 
drug  firm  of  John  M.  Maris  &  Company,  was  not 
only  a  leader  in  his  own  special  line  of  business, 
but  also  a  man  whose  weight  of  character  and  high 
social  standing  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  citizens  who  have  ever  given  their  influence 
in  behalf  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  life  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Maris  was  eighth  in  descent  from 
Nicholas  Newlin,  who  very  early  came  to  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  provincial  coun- 
cillor from  1685  to  1687;  sixth  in  descent  from 
William  Pusey,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sembly ;  seventh  in  descent  from  William  Garrett, 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly;  seventh  in 
descent  from  John  Wood,  founder  of  Woodbury, 
New  Jersey,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
America,  and  died  in  1686;  and  eighth  in  descent 
from  Edward  Foulke,  born  1651,  died  1741,  who 
early  settled  in  Gwynedd  Valley. 

(I)  George  Maris,  founder  of  the  Pennsylvania 
branch  of  the  ancient  Maris  family,  was  of  Graf- 
ton Hyford,  parish  of  Inkborough,  Worcestershire, 
England,  and  was  a  representative  of  a  family, 
some  of  the  members  of  which  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land from  the  religious  persecution  to  which 
the  Huguenots  were  subjected  prior  to  the  signing 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598.  George  Maris' 
wife's  Christian  name  was  Alice,  last  name  un- 
known. He  emigrated  to  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1683,  settling  in  Chester  County. 

Arms — Quarterly,  or  and  azure,  a  cross  quar- 
terly gules  and  argent  between  an  eagle  displayed 
in  the  ist  and  4th  quarters,  and  a  waterbouget  in 
the  2d  and  3d  counterchanged  of  the  field. 

Crest — A  mount  vert,  thereon  a  peacock  in  his 
pride  or,  from  the  beak  issuant  an  escroll  inscribed 
"Esse  quam  vtderi,"  the  dexter  foot  on  an  escut- 


cheon azure,  charged  with  a  cross  pattee  fitchee 
gold. 
Motto — Si  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nosf 

(More  extended  account  of  the  Maris  family  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Maris  Book,  and  in  "Colonial 
Families  of  Philadelphia"). 

(H)  John  Maris,  son  of  George  and  Alice  Maris, 
married  Susannah  Lewis,  of  Haver  ford,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(HI)  George  (2)  Maris,  son  of  John  and  Su- 
sannah (Lewis)  Maris,  married  Sarah  Ann  Lownes, 
daughter   of   George   and    Mary   Lownes. 

(IV)  George  (3)  Maris,  son  of  Cieorge  (2)  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Lownes)  Maris,  married  Jane  Foulke, 
daughter  of  William  and  Hannah  (Jones)  Foulke. 

(V)  Dr.  Jonathan  Maris,  son  of  George  (3) 
and  Jane  (Foulke)  Maris,  married  Judith  Mcll- 
vain,  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia  (Barnard)  Mc- 
Ilvain.     Jonathan  Maris  was  a  physician. 

(VI)  Jesse  Jonathan  Maris,  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
and  Judith  (Mcllvain)  Maris,  married  Mary  West, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Pusey)  West. 
Jesse  J.  Maris  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents, 
and  was  born  in  North  Wales,  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania,  6  month,  18,  1793.  He  lived  in 
Montgomery  County  on  a  farm  devised  to  him  by 
his  uncle,  William  Maris,  who  had  inherited  it 
from  his  mother's  family,  the  Foulkes.  He  lived 
in  Gwynedd,  Pennsylvania,  opposite  the  meeting 
house,  the  first  years  of  his  marriage,  then  returned 
to  Ridley,  and  in  1820  settled  permanently  at  Up- 
land in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  In  184X 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  filled  until 
his  death  in  i860. 

(VII)  John  Mcllvain  Maris,  son  of  Jesse  Jon- 
athan and  Mary  (West)  Maris,  born  September  20, 
181 8,  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  received 
his  education  at  Westtown  Boarding  School.  After 
teaching  for  a  time  in  local  schools,  he  removed 
in  1830  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered  upon  a  mer- 
cantile career.  Engaging  in  the  wholesale  drug 
business,  he  organized  the  firm  of  John  M.  Maris 
&  Company,  which  became  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful enterprises  of  its  kind  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Maris  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Drug  Exchange.  He  was  a  man  of  active  philan- 
thropy, and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Mr.  Maris  married,  October  14,  1846,  S. 
Louisa,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Wood 
(Reeves)  Wainwright,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Wain- 
wright  being  president  of  the  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  that  city.  Mr.  Maris  died  April  23,  1892, 
and  his  wife  passed  away  on  April  15,  1910.  Their 
children  were:  i.  William  Wainwright,  died  Au- 
gust 29,  1911;  children:  John  M.  (3d)  and  Annie 
G.  Maris.  2.  Henry  Jesse,  see  below.  3.  John 
Mcllvain,  of  Philadelphia,  married,  and  has  chil- 
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dren:  i.  Louise  W.,  wife  of  Parke  Ross,  of  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  and  have  children :  a.  Louise  Maris, 
b.  Ross.  c.  Dorothy  Wainwright,  who  married 
Lieut.  Leroy  Qark  Wilson,  ii.  James  B.,  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  married  Ruth  Stamley,  one 
child,  James  Bowman,  Jr.  iii.  Arthur  Mcllvain, 
who  served  as  a  major  in  the  late  World  War.  4. 
George,  died  January  11,  1890,  unmarried.  5. 
Theodore,  died  March  27,  1912.  6.  Mary  Louise, 
died  October  14,  1924,  who  became  the  wife  of  L 
Roberts  Newkirk  and  has  children :  Louise  Maris 
and  Martha  Bacon. 

(VIII)  Henry  Jesse  Maris,  son  of  John  Mcll- 
vain and  S.  Louisa  (Wainwright)  Maris,  was  born 
June  18,  1850,  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1869  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Inheriting  from  his 
father  a  taste  for  commercial  life,  he  early  associ- 
ated himself  with  the  firm  of  John  M.  Maris  & 
Company,  succeeding  in  the  course  of  time  to  the 
leadership  of  the  business.  Under  his  management 
the  house  not  only  maintained  its  old-time  posi- 
tion, but  steadily  increased  in  strength  and  magni- 
tude. In  1879  Mr.  Maris  opened  a  branch  of  the 
business  in  New  York,  remaining  there  several 
years,  but  eventually  returning  to  the  parent  house 
in  Philadelphia.  In  January,  191 3,  the  firm  name 
became  John  M.  Maris  &  Company. 

The  vote  and  influence  of  Mr.  Maris  were  always 
given  in  support  of  the  principles  advocated  by  the 
Republican  party,  but  with  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ization he  was  never  actively  associated.  The  vari- 
ous' charitable  institutions  of  his  city  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  him  needed  aid  and  en- 
couragement. He  belonged  to  the  vSociety  of  Co- 
lonial Wars,  the  Genealogical  Society,  and  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania.  His  only  club 
was  the  Union  League.  He  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Arch  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  The  personality  of  Henry  J. 
Maris  combined  the  characteristics  of  the  aggres- 
sive business  man  with  those  of  the  citizen  whose 
influence  is,  always  quietly  but  effectively  exerted 
in  behalf  of  the  best  interests  of  his  community. 
His  appearance,  as  his  portrait  shows,  was  that  of  a 
man  of  race,  and  his  manners,  dignified,  genial  and 
polished,  were  those  of  the  gentleman.  Those  ad- 
mitted to  the  inner  circle  of  his  intimates  counted 
his  friendship  a  privilege. 

Mr.  Maris  married,  April  14,  1880,  Susan,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  and  Susan  D.  (Bucher)  Bryson,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Both  the  Bryson  and 
Bucher  families  are  among  the  old  families  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maris  were  the  par- 
ents of  the  following  children:  i.  Dorothy  Wain- 
wright, born  April  30,  1883 ;  married,  June  19,  1905, 
Alexander  P.  ICnapp,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  died 
September  8,  1927 ;  they  had  children :  Alexander 


P.,  Maris,  Henry  Maris  and  Dorothy  Wainwright. 
2.  Henry  Mcllvain,  born  January  13,  1889,  died  De- 
cember 25,  191 1 ;  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  class  of  1910.  3.  Louis  Bryson, 
born  March  11,  1894,  died  May  21,  1900. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Maris,  which  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1919,  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  the  hope  that  the  climate  might  benefit  his 
failing  health,  was  lamented  as  a  loss  to  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  as  a  great  bereavement  to  the  large 
circle  of  his  personal  friends.  It  was  felt  that 
Philadelphia  had  been  deprived  of  one  of  her  most 
valued  citizens. 

Henry  J.  Maris  was  a  descendant  of  ancestors 
who  for  conscience  sake  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  to  their  noble  traditions  he  was  ever  faithful, 
testifying  to  his  loyalty  by  a  career  of  spotless 
commercial  integrity  and  high-minded  adherence 
to  principle  in  every  relation  of  business,  civic  and 
social  life. 


FRANCIS  RAWLE— Eminent  at  the  bar,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  member  since  1871,  Francis 
Rawle  is  widely  known  outside  his  own  bar  for  his 
work  as  a  law  writer  and  his  connection  with  the 
early  and  later  life  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, which  was  organized  in  1878.  He  is  now 
the  sole  surviving  founder  of  the  association. 

The  Rawle  family  of  Philadelphia  is  descended 
from  the  Rawle  family.  Lords  of  Tresparret  and 
other  manors  seated  at  Hennett,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Juliot,  in  the  Himdred  of  Lesnewth,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall,  near  the  ancient  harbor 
of  Bocastle,  formerly  Bottreux  Castle.  The  estate 
and  Barton  house  of  Hennett,  adjacent  to  the  par- 
ish house  of  St.  Juliot,  was  the  home  of  the  Rawle 
family  in  the  fifteenth  century.  They  also  became 
lessees  of  crown  lands  there  and  of  the  rectory  of 
St.  Juliot  which,  as  is  shown  by  a  suit  in  Chancery 
in  1601,  was  granted  in  1576  by  Nicholas  Rawle, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  to  his  father,  Wil- 
liam Rawle,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  son, 
William  Rawle,  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit  of  1601. 
The  coat-of-arms  of  the  Rawle  family  of  St.  Juliot 
is: 

Arm^ — SaWe,  three  swords,  two  with  their  points 
in  base,  the  middle  one  in  chief. 

Crest — An  arm  embowed  in  armour  proper,  hold- 
ing in  gauntlet  a  sword  argent,  hilt  or. 

William  Rawle,  father  of  Nicholas  Rawle,  be- 
fore mentioned,  was  living  at  St.  Juliot  prior  to 
1550,  and  had,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days, 
two  sons  named  William,  descent  in  this  line  being 
through  William  Rawle,  the  younger  son,  who  re- 
moved to  Rochester,  County  Kent,  and  there  died, 
in  1628  leaving  two  sons,  Francis  and  William. 
Descent  is  traced  through  William,  the  second  son, 
who  died  in  St.  Juliot  in  1646,  leaving  three  sons, 
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the  youngest,  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  last  representative  of  that 
branch  of  the  family  was  Richard  Rawle,  a  high 
scholar  at  Cambridge  and  Bishop  of  Trinidad, 
where  he  died  in  1889. 

(I)  Francis  Rawle,  born  at  St.  Juliot,  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  for  his  faith 
suiifered  imprisonment  several  times.  He  bought 
from  William  Penn  2,500  acres  to  be  laid  out  in 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  son,  Francis  Rawle,  Jr.,  sailed  in  the  ship 
"Desire"  from  Plymouth,  England.  They  arrived 
after  a  long  voyage  at  Philadelphia,  June  23,  1686. 
The  2,500  acres  were  located  in  Plymouth  Town- 
ship, Philadelphia,  now  Montgomery  County,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  below  the  present  site 
of  Norristown,  the  tract  being  known  as  that  of 
the  Plymouth  Friends.  Francis  Rawle  and  his  son 
Francis  seem  to  have  remained  in  Philadelphia, 
where  lots  were  surveyed  to  Francis  Rawle,  Jr., 
as  well  as  "Liberty  Land"  in  right  of  his  purchase 
of  2,500  acres.  Francis  Rawle,  Sr.,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia and  was  buried  there,  February  25,  1696-97. 
His  wife,  Jane,  was  buried  in  Philadelphia,  Febru- 
ary g,  1695-96. 

(H)  Francis  (2)  Rawle,  son  of  Francis  (i) 
and  Jane  Rawle,  engaged  in  mercantile  life  in  Phil- 
adelphia, held  many  offices  under  the  city  and  pro- 
vincial governments  and  late  in  life  was  admitted 
to  practice  law  at  the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  was  a 
man  of  importance  and  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  public  life  of  his  day.  Three  pamphlets,  two 
known  and  one  believed  to  have  been  from  his  pen, 
are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  His  "Ways  and  Means 
for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Delaware  to  Grow  Rich" 
was  the  earliest  essay  written  on  the  provinces  and 
was  the  first  book  printed  by  Franklin,  as  Franklin 
told  William  Rawle  in  Paris,  in  1782.  Francis 
Rawle  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  married,  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  October 
18,  1689,  Martha  Turner,  daughter  of  Robert  Tur- 
ner, a  Provincial  Councillor,  Register  General  and 
Provincial  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
second  wife,  Martha  (Fisher)  Turner.  Francis 
(2)  Rawle  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  5,  1726-27, 
his  widow  surviving  until  July  18,  1745.  Descent  is 
traced,  in  this  line  through  William,  third  son  of 
Francis  and  Martha   (Turner)   Rawle. 

(HI)  William  Rawle,  son  of  Francis  (2)  and 
Martha  (Turner)  Rawle,  died  in  Philadelphia,  De- 
cember 16,  1741.  He  was  an  eminent  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar,  owning  an  extensive  library  of  choice 
and  valuable  works.  He  was  an  original  member 
of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors  from  its  organ- 
ization until  his  death,  being  also  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  donate  books  to  the  library.     He  was  ad- 


mitted to  the  Philadelphia  bar  in  1728.  He  died  a 
comparatively  young  man,  thirteen  years  later.  He 
married  Margaret  Hodge,  who  died  soon  after  the 
birth  of  her  only  child,  a  son,  Francis. 

(IV)  Francis  (3)  Rawle,  son  of  William  and 
Margaret  (Hodge)  Rawle,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, July  10,  1729,  and,  like  his  father,  was  cut 
off  almost  at  the  beginning  of  what  promised  to 
be  a  brilliant  career,  dying  July  7,  1761,  from  the 
effects  of  a  gunshot  wound  received  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  fowling  piece  while  hunting 
at  his  country  seat,  "Laurel  Hill."  He  was  lib- 
erally educated  and  a  gentleman  of  ample  means, 
traveling  extensively  and  writing  interestingly  of 
his  journeys.  He  married  Rebecca  Warner,  in  De- 
cember, 1756,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Warner,  of 
Blockley,  and  a  niece  of  William  Coleman.  She 
was  a  woman  of  culture  and  uncommon  strength  of 
intellect,  who  survived  him  until  December  21, 1821, 
having  married  a  second  husband,  Samuel  Shoe- 
maker, the  last  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  under  the 
King. 

(V)  William  Rawle,  LL.  D.,  only  son  of  Fran- 
cis (3)  and  Rebecca  (Warner)  Rawle,  was'  born 
in  Philadelphia,  April  28,  1759,  where  he  died,  April 
12,  1836.  He  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  in  1781-82,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  September  15,  1783.  By  appoint- 
ment of  President  Washington  in  1791,  he  served 
for  nine  years  as  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  Pennsylvania.  The  office  of  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States  was  offered  to  him  three  times 
by  Washington,  but  was  declined,  as  was  a  Fed- 
eral judgeship.  His  professional  business  was  very 
large,  and  he  was  a  man  of  literary  and  artistic 
tastes,  possessing  abundant  classical  knowledge. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly  in  1789;  secretary  and  director  of  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  from  1792;  trus- 
tee of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  elected  in 
1786;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1805;  the  first  president 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  founded 
in  1824,  and  serving  in  that  capacity  until  his  death. 
He  was  the  author  of  "A  View  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  the  first  Commentary  on 
the  Constitution.  He  was  first  vice-president  of 
the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia  in  1821,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Associated  Members  of  the  Bar  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  when  that  association  was  merged 
with  the  Law  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  new  body  and  so  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  He  was  a  birthright  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  within  a  few 
years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  that  society.  William  Rawle  married, 
November  13,  1783,  Sarah  Coates  Burge,  born  No- 
vember 13,  1761,  one  of  that  little  coterie  of  Phila- 
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delphia  girls  of  the  Revolutionary  period  written 
about  by  her  friend  and  associate,  Sally  Wistar,  in 
"Sally  Wistar's  Journal."  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  twelve  children,  descent  following  in  this 
branch  through  Francis  William,  the  eighth  child. 

(VI)  Francis  William  Rawle,  A.  M.,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Sarah  Coates  (Burge)  Rawle,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  September  28,  1795,  and  died  at 
his  country  seat,  Fairfield,  Lycoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, October  27,  1881.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  A.  B.,  1812 ;  A.  M., 
1816,  and  during  the  War  of  1812  served  in  the 
"Washington  Guards"  as  lieutenant.  He  was 
trained  as  a  civil  engineer  during  his  course  at  the 
university,  and  in  1830  was  appointed  chief  engi- 
neer of  canal  construction  and  later  was  engaged 
in  railroad  work  in  Western  Pennsylvania  during 
the  early  days  of  railroad  construction.  Later  he 
became  the  owner  of  Freedom  Forge,  Mifflin 
County,  Pennsylvania.  In  Clearfield  County  he 
served  as  a  lay  judge.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  where  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company,  continuing 
until  1861,  when  he  retired  to  his  country  seat, 
Fairfield,  one  of  the  "Muncy  Farms"  in  Lycoming 
County,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  spent  much  of 
his  later  years,  varied  with  some  years  in  Phila- 
delphia.   He  died  at  Fairfield. 

Francis  W.  Rawle  married,  December  16,  1828, 
Louisa  Hall,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth 
(Coleman)  Hall.  Her  father  was  a  member  of 
the  Northumberland  County  bar,  located  at  Sun- 
bury,  and  her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Coleman,  an  iron  manufacturer  of  Cornwall,  Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs.  Louisa  (Hall)  Rawle  died  in  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pennsylvania,  Easter  Sunday,  1884.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  William  Rawle  were  the  par- 
ents of  seven  children:  i.  Charles,  died  January 
17,  1891.  2.  Henry,  civil  engineer,  iron  manufac- 
turer, first  mayor  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  State 
Treasurer,  1876-77-78,  died  December  7,  1899.  3. 
William,  died  young.  4.  Emily,  married  Rev. 
Albra  Wadleigh.  5.  Ann  Caroline,  died  young. 
6.  James,  civil  engineer,  manufacturer  of  street 
cars,  president  of  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company.  7. 
Francis,  of  whom  further. 

(VII)  Francis  (4)  Rawle,  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Francis  W.  and  Louisa  (Hall)  Rawle, 
was  born  at  Freedom  Forge,  Mifflin  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, August  7,  1846.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1869,  and  the  same 
year  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his 
cousin,  William  Henry  Rawle,  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar.  He  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1870 
and  was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  the  class  of  1871.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  November  4, 
1871.  Iri  1876  he  became  librarian  of  the  library 
of  the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia,  a  position 


formerly  held  by  John  William  Wallace,  Samuel 
Dickson,  James  T.  Mitchell,  later  chief  justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  George  Tucker  Bispham.  Mr. 
Rawle  built  up  the  library  until  it  came  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  law  libraries.  In  1878,  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
conference  and  afterward  treasurer  of  the  associ- 
ation, to  which  office  he  was  reelected  every  year 
thereafter  until  he  became  president,  in  1902.  In 
1887  he  was  a  delegate  from  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation to  the  London  Conference  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Laws 
of  Nations  and  was  elected  a  member  of  its  execu- 
tive committee.  In  1900  he  attended  the  banquet 
given  by  the  English  bar  in  the  famous  banquet 
hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  the  American  bar 
and  spoke  to  the  toast,  "The  Bench  and  Bar  of 
England."  In  1883,  1897  and  1914  he  edited  new 
revisions  of  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary,  the  stand- 
ard work  of  its  kind,  making  large  and  important 
additions  to  its  work.  He  has  prepared  various 
papers  on  legal  and  other  subjects.  In  1885  he  read 
before  the  American  Bar  Association  a  paper  on 
"Car  Trust  Securities."  From  1890  to  1902  he  was 
an  Overseer  of  Harvard  University.  He  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  a 
vice-president  and  president  of  the  Council  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  .member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Francis  Rawle  married,  November  25,  1873,  Mar- 
garetta  C.  Aertsen,  daughter  of  James  M.  and  Har- 
riet Romeyn  (Smith)  Aertsen,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Smith  and  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Persifer  Fra- 
zer;  she  died  in  1894.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Rawle  five  children  were  born,  all  in  Philadelphia : 
I.  James  Aertsen,  born  August  29,  1874,  died  at 
Bay  Head,  New  Jersey,  August  31,  1893,  while  a 
student  at  Harvard.  2.  Francis,  born  February  19, 
1876,  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1900.  He 
served  in  the  Spanish  War  in  the  ist  Troop,  Phila- 
delphia Cavalry.  3.  Persifer  Frazer,  born  Febru- 
ary 7,  1878,  died  February  22,  1882.  4.  Russell 
Davenport,  born  February  15,  1882,  died  at  Cape 
May  Point,  New  Jersey,  August  5,  1882.  5.  Henry, 
born  October  8,  1883,  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  the  class  of  1905.  He 
resigned  from  the  navy  in  1906,  but  served  during 
the  great  war  on  a  torpedo  destroyer.  He  is  now 
in  the  manufacturing  business  in  New  York.  He 
married  Mary  C.  Lefferts,  of  New  York,  and  has 
two  sons :  Marshall  and  David. 


HENDERSON  MERRICK  MENDEN- 
HALL — The  public  school  system  of  Upper 
Darby  is  the  monument  to  his  life's  work. 

Yet  there  is  a  finer  way  in  which  his  memory 
will  live.    He  will  live  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
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the  thousands  of  children  who  passed  his  way  and 
were  touched  by  the  nobility  of  his  life. 

No  fuller  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  educator 
of  the  high  type  of  efficiency  and  moral  worth,  as 
was  Henderson  Merrick  Mendenhall,  could  be  made 
than  that  voiced  in  the  above-quoted  phrases  by  one 
of  the  late  Upper  Darby  school  superintendent's 
closest  friends  and  admirers  at  services  held  in  his 
honor  following  his  shockingly  sudden  departure 
from  the  scenes  of  his  notable  professional  achieve- 
ments. 

Tracing  the  family  line  to  the  Mendenhalls  of 
Mildenhall,  Wiltshire,  England,  many  of  Professor 
Mendenhall's  earliest  forebears  used  the  form 
Menhall,  and  the  family  known  under  that  surname 
was  entitled  to  bear  arms : 

M cnhall-( M endenhall)  Arms — Or,  on  a  fesse  be- 
tween two  chevronels  gules,  three  escallops  of  the 
first. 

The  line  of  descent  of  the  Mendenhall  family  of 
Pennsylvania  is  from  one  of  three  brothers,  John, 
Benjamin  and  George  Mendenhall,  who  had  their 
seat  in  Mildenhall,  Wiltshire,  which  anciently  was 
the  patronymic  borne  by  the  family.  They  arrived 
in  America  in  company  with  William  Penn  in  1682. 
After  a  brief  sojourn  here  George  returned  to  his 
native  England;  Benjamin  took  a  residence  in  Con- 
cord Township,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania ; 
and  John,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  herein  con- 
sidered, settled  in  Mendenhall,  Chester  County, 
where  the  family  has  ever  since  been  conspicuously 
identified  with  the  affairs  of  major  importance — a 
period  of  nearly  two  and  one-half  centuries.  It 
gave,  among  other  things,  its  honorable  name  to  the 
town  of  Mendenhall. 

Joseph  Townsend  Mendenhall,  father  of  Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Robinson 
and  Hannah  (Taylor)  Mendenhall.  He  was  a 
successful  agriculturist,  and  was  one  of  those 
sturdy  citizens  who  helped  lay  the  stable  founda- 
tion of  the  American  republic.  He  married  Lydia 
Merrick,  daughter  of  Henderson  and  Eleanor 
(Graham)  Merrick,  members  of  esteemed  families 
of  that  region. 

Henderson  Merrick  Mendenhall,  son  of  Joseph 
Townsend  and  Lydia  (Merrick)  Mendenhall,  was 
born  in  Mendenhall,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
July  19,  1885.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  grade  and  high  schools  of  Kennett  Township, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  West  Chester,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1904. 

Apropos  of  the  distinguished  career  upon  which 
he  entered,  it  should  be  said  that  a  wise  philosopher 
once  declared  that  the  three  greatest  fields  of  en- 
deavor open  to  mankind,  and  the  three  most  useful, 
constructive   and  beneficent   from  a  humanitarian 


viewpoint  were  pedagogy,  surgery  and  medicine 
and  the  ministry — and  it  is  significant  that  he 
headed  the  list  with  pedagogy.  No  country,  re- 
gardless of  how  large  or  unlimited  its  resources, 
can  rise  to  prominence  beyond  the  ratio  of  its  cit- 
izenry's intelligence,  for  progress  and  achievement 
are  controlled  and  actuated  by,  as  well  as  predi- 
cated upon,  the  educational  equipment  of  the  people 
of  any  given  country.  It  seemed,  therefore,  as  a 
mark  of  destiny  that  Mr.  Mendenhall  should  give 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  profession  of  ped- 
agogy, and  this  field  of  high  endeavor  was  the 
scene  of  his  activities  for  more  than  two  decades, 
with  the  result  that  he  achieved  a  distinct  success 
and  forged  to  the  very  front  rank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's educators  of  wide  renown. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Mendenhall  had  taken  up  grad- 
uate work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1920,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1924.  Since 
the  completion  of  his  scholastic  work  his  activities 
were  confined  solely  to  the  realm  of  pedagogy,  and 
as  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent  of  schools 
his  name  became  widely  and  favorably  known  in 
the  profession  and  the  State.  He  served  as  teacher 
and  principal  of  East  Coventry  High  School,  Par- 
kerford,  Pennsylvania,  for  two  years ;  as  teacher 
and  principal  of  West '  Fallowfield  High  School, 
Cochranville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1909;  and  subse- 
quently was  made  supervising  principal  of  the 
schools  of  Upper  Darby  Township.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  held  the  more  exalted  position  of  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Upper  Darby,  having 
been  elected  to  that  office  in  191 6,  and  having,  at  his 
passing,  just  rounded  out  two  decades  of  educa- 
tional work.  Into  the  public  school  system  of  Up- 
per Darby  Township  he  put  his  very  best  efforts, 
for  which  he  had  both  a  native  capacity  and  a  cul- 
ture born  of  rich  experience  and  deep  study.  He 
was  a  sincere  and  faithful  teacher,  a  wise  super- 
visor and  a  thorough  and  constructive  superinten- 
dent. Hei  surrounded  himself  with  an  able  corps 
of  principals  and  instructors,  who  caught,  for  the 
most  part,  his  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  were  in 
sympathy  with  his  zeal  for  progress  in  educational 
methods.  School  buildings,  the  curriculi,  the  fac- 
ulties and,  above  all,  the  great  body  of  pupils  ex- 
acted of  him  the  most  expert  executive  attention, 
cooperation  and  practical  sympathy.  He  was  es- 
teemed, almost  to  the  point  of  veneration,  by  those 
who  came  within  his  beneficent  influence  as  an 
exemplar  of  the  best  in  pedagogy,  while  parents  of 
the  pupils  and  the  townspeople  generally  were  most 
cordial  in  their  acclaim  of  his  worth  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  policies.  Scores  of  well-placed,  suc- 
cessful men  and  women,  who  are  the  product  of 
the  schools  with  which  Mr.  Mendenhall  was  con- 
nected in  some  capacity  or  another,  could  bear  tes- 


Menhall  (Mendenhall)  Arms — Or,  on  a  fesse  between  two  chevronels  gules, 
three  escallops  of  the  first. 

Mansel  (Mancill)  Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  maunches  sable. 

Crest — A  cap  of  maintenance  enflamed  on  the  top  proper. 

Motto — Quod  vult  valde  viilt.  (Burke's  "General  Armory.") 
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timony  to  the  fact  that  he  either  directly  or  in- 
directly was  used  to  help  them  shape  their  lives 
and  choose  their  careers. 

Mr.  Mendenhall  was  a  firm  believer  in  and  a 
consistent  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  was  actively  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  as  a  member  of  Fern  wood 
Lodge  (Blue),  No.  543;  University  Chapter,  No. 
256,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  and  Kadosh  Command- 
ery,  No.  29,  Knights  Templar.  His  clubs  were  the 
Craftsman's,  Delaware  County;  the  White  Apron, 
of  Highland  Park,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Brook- 
line  Square,  of  Brookline,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
born  of  parents  who  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  on  his  marriage  to  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  denomination. 

Mr.  Mendenhall  married,  November  4,  1909,  at 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  Anita  Mancill,  a 
daughter  of  Edwin  Bennett  and  Kate  Pyle  (Tom- 
linson)  Mancill.  They  were  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Virginia  Lorraine,  bom  in  Philadelphia 
June  19,  1914. 

Mansel-( Mancill)  Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  maunches  sable. 

Cr^st — A  cap  of  maintenance  enflamed  on  the 
top  proper. 

Motto — Quod  vult  valde  vult. 

(Burke — "General  Armory.") 

Mr.  Mendenhall's  death  occurred  September  18, 
1926,  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years,  when  it  seemed 
that  he  could  hardly  be  spared  from  his  very  im- 
portant  station.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Sunny- 
side  section  of  Arlington  Cemetery,  following 
largely  attended  memorial  services  held  in  his  honor 
in  the  Upper  Darby  High  School.  Here  leading 
men  of  the  township,  representative  of  the  clergy, 
the  faculties  and  alumni  of  the  schools  and  personal 
friends  oflFered  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
county's  outstanding  educators.  Those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  services  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

Rev.  George  W.  Barnes,  of  Highland  Park: 

His  life  and  the  school  system  of  the  township 
have  grown  and  developed  together  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  needs  of  the  community.  He 
leaves  a  lasting  monument  behind  him.  He  was  a 
successful  man,  and  his  life  is  an  incentive  to  the 
young  people  of  our  township. 

Lester  W.  Nelson,  of  the  Upper  Darby  High 
School : 

Our  leader  has  been  taken  from  us ;  we  have  lost 
our  friend ;  but,  there  has  been  left  behind  for  us  a 
splendid  record  of  inspiration  and  unselfish  service 
which  we  must  strive  to  perpetuate.  Mingled  with 
our  sorrow  is  the  overmastering  desire  to  "carry 
on."  We  will  "carry  on" ;  we  will  continue  a  great 
and  unfinished  task.  To  that  end  we  pledge  our 
whole  service  and  our  undivided  loyalty.  Therein, 
friends,  shall  lie  our  memorial  to  the  leader,  the 


friend  and  the  man  whose  life  has  set  the  course 
and  pointed  the  goal  for  our  best  efforts. 

Robert  S.  Anderson,  of  the  Elementary  Schools : 

It  is  not  for  us  who  were  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  our  superintendent  to  attempt  to  eulogize 
or  influence  the  estimation  in  which  he  will  be  held. 
We  could  not  do  this  if  we  would.  We  stand  too 
close  to  his  life  work;  our  atmosphere  is  yet  too 
much  surcharged  with  recollections  of  his  vivid 
personality  and  power  to  enable  us  to  obtain  that 
perspective  which  will  be  the  final  judgment. 

Edward  T.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation : 

It  seems  quite  futile  to  try  to  tell  all  Mr.  Men- 
denhall has  done  and  how  he  was  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  This  (High  School)  building,  his 
workshop  is  a  monument  to  what  he  was  and  stood 
for — it  is  a  forerunner  of  great  things.  His  work 
can  be  done,  but  his  place  never  shall  be  filled. 
.  .  .  So,  we've  an  empty  place  below,  but  there's 
a  brighter  star  above,  for  he  had  the  soul  of  a 
saint  and  the  heart  of  a  lamb. 

William  H.   Michaels,  of  Media,  Pennsylvania : 

Our  eyes  are  ever  hoi  den  so  that  we  can  not  see 
the  eternal  world,  but  surely  those  of  us  who  sit 
here  this  afternoon  in  the  silence  can  feel  the  other 
world  pull.  .  .  .  One  of  the  things  that  Jesus 
Christ  taught  this  world  of  ours  was  that  the  soul 
has  eternity  in  which  to  mature  and  to  come  to 
perfection.  When  we  consider  the  beauty  of  a  life 
such  as  Henderson  M.  Mendenhall's,  there  must 
come  intO'  our  minds  and  hearts  that  there  is  surely 
a  place  somewhere  beyond  the  flood  tides  where  the 
work  of  development  of  character  is  going  to  go  on. 

From  an  appreciation  by  the  Delaware  County 
Schoolmen  and  the  Delaware  County  Teachers' 
Association:  (The  words  introducing  this  memo- 
rial are  excerpts  from  the  tribute  made  by  these 
two  organizations.) 

He  was  known  throughout  the  Commonwealth  as 
one  of  its  ablest  school  superintendents,  and  fre- 
quently his  counsel  was  sought  by  educators  and 
educational  bodies.  The  public  school  system  of 
Upper  Darby  is  the  monument  to  his  life's  work. 
For  seventeen  years  his  able  hand  guided  the  edu- 
cational destinies  of  the  youth  of  Upper  Darby. 
.    .    .  His  untimely  passing  was 

"As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky." 


GARRETT  KIRK— Widely  known,  universally 
liked,  and  everywhere  respected  in  Philadelphia, 
was  the  late  Garrett  Kirk,  owner  of  a  large  laun- 
dry enterprise.  He  was  born  in  Upper  Darby, 
September  14,  1864,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  W. 
Kirk,  and  descended  from  an  old  and  long-estab- 
lished family  in  that  section  of  the  State.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  of  Delaware  County. 

The  son  was  educated  in  the  Upper  Darby  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  graduated  from  the  Friends'  Cen- 
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tral  School.  From  the  time  he  was  seventeen  until 
he  was  twenty-six,  he  was  interested  with  his 
father  in  the  milk  business.  In  1900,  however, 
Garrett  Kirk  and  his  brother,  John,  established 
Kirk's  Steam  Laundry.  Its  motive  force  was  the 
subject  of  this  record,  who  drew  the  plans  and 
erected  the  structure  housing  the  enterprise,  which 
was  in  the  beginning  located  at  No.  4032  Market 
Street.  The  present  location  was  purchased  in 
1906,  and  the  business  has  steadily  prospered.  Sev- 
eral commodious  homes,  an  ornament  to  the  com- 
munity, were  also  built  by  Mr.  Kirk  in  Kirklyn, 
Pennsylvania,  a  town  which  took  its  name  from  his 
family. 

Possessed  of  generous  civic  instincts,  he  was 
manager  of  the  Committee  of  Friends'  Home  in 
Germantown,  served  for  four  years  as  assessor  in 
Upper  Darby  Township,  and  always  performed  his 
public  duty  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  fashion.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Republican  party.  Affiliated 
with  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting.  He  died  at  Llan- 
erch,  Pennsylvania,  December  2,  1925,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year. 

He  married,  January  21,  1917,  in  Haverford 
Township,  Delaware  County,  Mae  Zell,  daughter 
of  George  and  Mathilda  Zell.  Mrs.  Kirk  survives 
her  husband. 

Mr.  Kirk  was  a  man  with  whom  no  one  could 
come  in  contact  without  feeling  better  for  the 
meeting  and  with  a  more  kindly  disposition  toward 
his  fellowmen  and  the  world  at  large.  Everyone 
high  and  low  who  met  him  felt  the  influence  of 
his  good  will.  No  man  could  be  with  him  long 
without  becoming  his  friend.  His  very  presence 
compelled  friendship.  The  sunny  smile  which 
dominated  his  face  was  but  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  an  inborn  and  ingrained  kindly  nature,  filled 
to  the  full  with  the  joy  of  living  and  the  delight 
of  mingling  with  his  fellow  men.  He  was  a  man 
of  intense  humanity,  and  his  intimates  felt  that  in 
losing  him,  they  lost  a  part  of  themselves. 


JACOB  SINGER— Indecision  has  played  no 
part  in  the  life  of  Jacob  Singer,  and  so  no  time  was 
wasted  in  finding  his  place  in  the  great  world 
scheme.  Many  a  man  makes  his  choice  of  a  life 
work,  and  then  finds  himself  a  square  peg  in  a 
round  hole,  and  either  remains  there,  forever  a  mis- 
fit because  he  lacks  the  qualities  needed  to  make  a 
change  for  the  better,  or  loses  some  of  youth's 
precious  days  in  rearranging  his  life.  Not  so  with 
Jacob  Singer.  When  a  boy  in  high  school  he  knew 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  began  right 
then  to  prepare  himself  for  that  career.  He 
held  steadily  to  his  purpose  and  his  record  since  he 
first  entered  a  law  office  in  1877  to  the  present  time 


proves  that  he  made  a  wise  choice,  that  his  desire 
and  his  ability  were  in  the  same  line. 

The  American  founder  of  the  Singer  family  is 
but  one  generation  back.  Abraham  Singer,  the 
father  of  Jacob  Singer,  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1823.  In  1842  he  made  the  voyage  which  brought 
him  to  America,  and  he  went  to  Lewisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  had  relatives  and  became  en- 
gaged in  the  shoe  business.  After  he  had  married 
Regina  Gutman,  he  moved  to  Staunton,  Virginia, 
where  his  son,  Jacob,  was  born  October  22,  i860. 
The  Civil  War  broke  out,  but  though  in  southern 
territory  Mr.  Singer's  sympathies  were  all  with  the 
Union  cause.  Before  the  war  had  closed  he  had 
come  north  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
reared  his  family,  and  where  he  passed  away  in 
1903.  Jacob  Singer  was  graduated  from  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  1877,  and  having  a  clear  pur- 
pose in  mind,  he  entered  the  offices  of  Hon.  Wayne 
MacVeagh  and  George  Tucker  Bispham,  where  he 
read  law  for  two  years  before  matriculating  at  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  maintained  his  connection  with  this  firm  dur- 
ing the  years  1879-81,  when  he  was  taking  his  uni- 
versity course,  thus  combining  theory  with  prac- 
tice. In  school  days  Emanuel  Furth,  slightly  his 
senior  in  age,  was  his  friend  and  neighbor,  and  the 
two  youths  formed  the  plan  to  become  partners 
when  they  had  won  their  diplomas.  The  plan  was 
carried  through,  and  Mr.  Singer  became  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  bar  October  22,  1881.  He  has 
from  the  first  taken  civil  cases  only,  specializing 
in  probate  law  and  Orphans'  Court  work.  In  the 
early  years  of  1900  he  published  a  book,  "Singer's 
Probate  Cases,"  composed  of  a  resume  of  some  of 
the  cases  tried  before  him  as  "Register  for  the 
Probate  of  Wills"  (1901-04),  and  his  opinions  ren- 
dered. This  was  not  intended  for  general  circula- 
tion, but  for  private  reference,  and  as  such  is  still 
in  use  today. 

The  Associated  Alumni  of  the  Central  High 
School  is  an  organization  which  has  claimed  Mr. 
Singer's  interest  since  its  inception,  and  he  is  now 
its  president  (1926).  From  1913  to  1926  he  was 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  and  now  holds 
the  position  of  honorary  director.  He  is  interested 
in  all  progressive  movements  connected  with  the 
Jewish  people,  and  the  list  of  organizations  to  which 
he  belongs  and  in  which  he  holds  office  is  a  lengthy 
one.  He  is  on  the  governing  board  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Orphanage  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  be- 
sides being  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
B'nai  B'rith,  he  has  been  treasurer  of  the  inter- 
national body  since  1916;  president  of  the  local 
District  No.  3  for  two  terms,  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  since  1890.  He  is  trustee  of 
the   National   Jewish   Hospital    for   Consumptives. 
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and  is  a  member  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities,  from  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Singer  considers  these  duties  of  equal  im- 
portance with  his  professional  work.  In  1900  the 
Republicans  elected  him  Register  of  Wills  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  though  he  did  not  desire  pub- 
lic office  and  never  sought  nominations  at  the  hands 
of  his  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  at  different  times  has  thrice 
served  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Law  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia.  His  clubs  are  the  Law- 
yers, the  Mercantile,  the  Philmont  Gjuntry,  the 
Penn,  the  City  and  the  Lincoln. 

On  December  19,  1888,  Jacob  Singer  married  Lea 
Marguerite  Frank,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  With 
proud  hearts  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Singer  mourn  the  death 
of  their  first-born,  a  fallen  hero  in  the  battle  of 
the  Argonne.  He  was  given  to  them  on  May  28, 
1892,  and  was  killed  in  action  September  28,  1918. 
He  enlisted  for  service  as  a  private  in  the  137th 
Regiment  of  the  37th  Division  and  met  a  soldier's 
death  at  Montfaucon,  France.  Two  daughters 
and  another  son  comprise  the  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Singer :  Enid  Frank,  wife  of  Professor  Bert- 
ram Mautner,  University  of  Colorado ;  Mildred 
Frank,  wife  of  Robert  Blum,  of  New  York  City; 
Godfrey  Frank,  born  October  4,  1905,  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


ELMER  ELSWORTH  BUCKMAN— King- 
ston's place  in  the  financial  world  is  due  in  no  small 
regard  to  the  lifelong  share  that  Elmer  Elsworth 
Buckman  maintained  both  in  the  progress  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Wyoming  National  Bank  and  the 
community's  banking  matters  in  general ;  his  coun- 
sel and  influence  swayed  public  thought  in  many 
progressive  lines;  tokens  of  his  civic  interest  and 
foresight  were  manifest  in  his  association  with 
every  movement  for  the  public  good;  and  his 
philanthropies  and  his  Christian  activities  were  but 
part  of  his  life  service  rendered  to  his  fellow  men. 

Elmer  Elsworth  Buckman,  a  son  of  M.  S.  and 
Mary  B.  (Taylor)  Buckman,  was  bom  August  11, 
1861,  in  Taylorsville,  now  Washington's  Crossing, 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  gave  his  attention  to  financial  matters, 
and  on  February  i,  1888,  he  became  associated  with 
the  Wyoming  National  Bank  in  Kingston,  where 
he  gradually  rose  through  the  various  positions  of 
trust,  at  first  as  teller  and  later  as  assistant  cashier. 
In  January,  191 5,  the  board  of  directors  elected 
him  cashier;  and  in  May,  1922,  he  was  chosen  vice- 
president  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Buckman  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Genealog- 
ical Society ;  the  Westmoreland  Club ;  president  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Clearing  House;  and  treasurer 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club.     He  was  very  active  in  the 


affairs  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
for  many  years  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  member  of  the  official  board  and  treas- 
urer of  the  church. 

Mr.  Buckman  married,  October  5,  1893,  Bertha 
M.  Bannister,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Ban- 
nister and  Elizabeth  G.  (Mannering)  Bannister. 
Rev.  Edward  Bannister,  a  clergyman  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  assigned  in  1850  to 
California,  where  he  was  active  in  establishing  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  and  was  its  first  presi- 
dent; he  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1838,  and  taught 
in  Cazenovia  Seminary,  Cazenovia,  New  York.  He 
had  been  stationed,  also  at  San  Jose  and  Stock- 
ton, and  he  died  in  1871,  in  Marysville,  California. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buckman  were  the  parents  of  three 
children  :  i.  Helen,  married  Jerome  A.  Appelquest, 
living  at  Leonia,  New  Jersey.  2.  Alice,  married 
Burton  C.  Bovard,  of  Leonia,  New  Jersey.  3. 
Henry  Taylor,  of  Kingston. 

Elmer  Elsworth  Buckman  died  August  25,  1923, 
at  Kingston.  His  long  and  active  service  with  one 
of  the  city's  substantial  banks  made  him  an  au- 
thority on  all  banks  and  financial  questions ;  he 
was  an  ideal  citizen,  a  lover  of  humanity,  and  a 
true  friend  in  all  relations  with  his  fellow  men. 


JOHN  SELLERS,  JR.,  fourth  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Poole)  Sellers,  was  born  at  Millbourne, 
Pennsylvania,  July  27,  1826,  and  died  there  De- 
cember 14,  1906.  His  home,  "Millbourne  House," 
at  Millbourne,  was  built  on  a  tract  of  land  pur- 
chased from  William  Penn  in  1691,  which  tract 
has  passed  through  the  centuries  from  father  to 
son ;  its  original  purchaser  being  Samuel  Sellers, 
the  family  progenitor  in  America. 

John  Sellers,  Jr.,  was  educated  at  a  private  school 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  built  and  main- 
tained by  his  father  and  two  relatives  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  children.  He  was  early  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  milling  business,  but  in  1848 
attracted  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  wonder- 
ful opportunities  offering  in  the  West,  he  deter- 
mined to  see  for  himself  these  marvels.  Crossing 
the  State  by  coach  and  boat,  he  eventually  reached 
what  was  then  practically  a  frontier  town,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  he  again  allied  himself  with  the 
milling  interests,  and  later  with  finance,  obtaining 
valuable  knowledge  of  the  science  of  banking  with 
the  Lafayette  Bank,  one  of  the  leading  institutions 
of  the  period.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
early  part  of  1850,  Mr.  Sellers  established  a  suc- 
cessful iron  foundry,  eventuating,  in  1853,  in  a 
I)artnership  connection  with  the  firm  of  Bancroft 
&  Sellers,  consisting  up  to  that  time  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Edward  Bancroft,  and  his  brother,  William 
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Sellers,  manufacturers  of  machine  tools  and  mill 
gearing.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Bancroft  in  1855, 
the  business  was  continued  by  Mr.  Sellers  with  his 
brother  William,  under  the  firm  name  of  William 
Sellers  &  Company.  When  this  firm  was  incor- 
porated in  1886,  Mr.  Sellers,  became  vice-president 
and  treasurer,  positions  which  he  held  continuously 
until  his  resignation  in  1905.  The  business  policy 
of  this  firm  and  its  successor  corporation  of  plac- 
ing quality  and  accuracy  of  their  products  above 
all  other  considerations  soon  led  to  a  demand  for 
their  machine  tools  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
also  abroad ;  their  export  trade  beginning  as  early 
as  January,  1855,  when  a  lathe  was  shipped  to  the 
first  railroad  ever  built  in  South  America,  from 
Copiapo  to  Caldera,  in  Chile.  In  1868,  in  collabo- 
ration with  others,  Mr.  Sellers  established  the 
Edge  Moor  Iron  Company  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  structural  work,  and  from  the  date 
of  foundation  to  1901,  when  he  resigned,  served  as 
vice-president.  From  this  company  came  the 
structural  iron  work  for  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  and  also  the  steel  and  iron 
structural  work  for  the  East  River  Bridge  at 
New  York,  probably  better  known  as  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  In  still  another  steel  industry  we  find  him 
an  important  factor.  From  1873  until  his  death  in 
1906,  he  had  large  interests,  and  served  as  director, 
active  in  the  advisory  management  of  The  Midvale 
Steel  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  flour  mill 
on  Cobb's  Creek,  built  in  1757  by  the  first  John 
Sellers,  great-grandfather  of  John  Sellers,  Jr., 
and  known  for  over  a  century  as  "Sellers  Mill," 
was  incorporated  in  1885  as  the  Mellbourne  Mills 
Company,  and  Mr.  Sellers  became  president,  serv- 
ing to  the  time  of  his  resignation  in  1902. 

The  marvelous  development  that  has  and  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  western  suburban  sections  of 
Philadelphia  and  in  Upper  Delaware  County  is 
more  largely  due  to  the  foresight  and  initiative 
taken  by  Mr.  Sellers  than  to  any  other  circum- 
stance. Practically  devoid  of  transportation  facili- 
ties other  than  of  the  most  primitive  character,  by 
untirmg  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sellers,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was  induced  to 
build  the  Cardington  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington  Railroad  from  Fernwood 
to  Sixty-third  and  Market  streets,  now  one  of  the 
largest  freight  distributing  centers  west  of  the 
Schuylkill  River.  One  of  the  original  projectors 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  West  Chester  Traction  Com- 
pany, by  his  personal  and  financial  aid  in  its  early 
days,  and  later,  by  his  induction  into  office  of  the 
present  management,  he  made  possible  the  pas- 
senger railway  system  now  radiating  in  every 
direction  through  Delaware  County.  Endeavoring 
for  years  to  secure  for  this  locality  quick  elevated 
passenger  railway  service  to  the  heart  of  the  city. 


when  it  became  evident  that  the  Market  Street 
Elevated  Passenger  Railway  Company  lacked  the 
power  of  franchise  outside  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city,  Mr.  Sellers,  realizing  that  unless  a  right 
of  way  was  obtained  the  projected  terminal  in  Dela- 
ware County  would  be  abandoned,  undertook  and 
secured  for  them  a  right  of  way  over  private  prop- 
erty, from  the  city  limits  to  the  present  site  of  the 
Sixty-ninth  Street  Terminal  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  contributing  two  acres  of 
his  own  land  for  this  purpose.  From  this  time  on, 
houses  and  business  establishments  appeared,  and 
land  six  months  previously  used  exclusively  for 
farming  became  thickly  populated,  until  today  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  prosperous  districts  of 
Philadelphia. 

Always  a  staunch  Republican,  all  civic  and 
municipal  affairs  won  from  Mr.  Sellers  earnest 
and  thoughtful  attention.  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  he  took  an  active  part  in  many  patriotic 
enterprises,  among  these  being  the  securing  and 
outfitting  of  troops.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  (1862-63) 
and  a  contributor  to  its  history,  published  in  1902, 
in  which  he  states :  "Its  primary  object  was  to 
bring  to  bear  the  weight  of  moral  and  social  influ- 
ences upon  our  community  to  countervail  the  ill 
effects  of  secession  sentiments  then  beginning  to  be 
more  openly  expressed  by  what  was  known  as  the 
Copperhead  element  in  our  city."  He  was  an  in- 
terested and  prominent  member  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
"Nation,"  New  York,  1865,  aiding  in  its  establish- 
ment and  contributing  to  its  columns. 

Mr.  Sellers  was  a  man  of  strong  constitution, 
commanding  presence  and  great  personal  magnet- 
ism, broad  of  vision,  with  keen  insight  into  char- 
acter, progressive  and  with  marked  executive  abil- 
ity. To  these  characteristics  doubtless  are  attrib- 
utable much  of  his  success  in  life.  Ever  alert  to 
what  was  taking  place  about  him,  he  kept  abreast 
of  the  times,  if  not  in  advance.  His  active  brain 
and  fine  physical  health  led  him  to  pay  little  heed 
to  the  passing  of  years,  and  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
when  he  suddenly  died,  he  was  engrossed  in  projects 
then  in  hand  and  planning  what  he  could  accom- 
plish in  the  future.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him, 
that  in  the  accepted  sense,  he  never  became  an  old 
man.  Until  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  Sellers  was 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  industrial,  financial  and 
social  life  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  been  an 
honored  citizen  of  imquestionable  character  and  of 
the  highest  repute  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Devoted  to  his  art  collection  and  to  his  library,  he 
had,  all  his  life,  been  a  reader  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals, covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
had  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  repeat  ver- 
batim anything   particularly   pleasing   to   him.     It 
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was  also  in  his  library  he  enjoyed  meeting  and  con- 
versing with  his  friends,  and  they  were  many.  But 
here  he  was  exacting.  Friends  must  measure  up  to 
a  high  standard.  Deeply  beloved  by  his  family  and 
chosen  associates,  his  frankness  and  spirit  of  truth 
would  tolerate  no  sham — no  cant.  His  abounding 
benevolence  was  devoid  of  all  ostentation.  He  lived 
the  life  he  demanded  of  others. 

John  Sellers,  Jr.,  married,  in  Philadelphia,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1853,  Ann  Caroline  Keen,  born  there  Feb- 
ruary II,  1827,  died  at  Millbourne,  November  11, 
1900,  daughter  of  Joseph  Swift  and  Ann  (Long- 
streth)  Keen,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sel- 
lers had  five  children:  i.  Lucy,  who  died  in  1910; 
her  husband  was  George  Taylor  Barnes,  of  Phila- 
delphia (deceased).  2.  Howard,  who  with  his 
wife,  nee  Sarah  M.  Worrell,  now  own  and  occupy 
"Millbourne  House,"  at  Millbourne,  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  suburb.  3.  Elizabeth  Poole,  who  mar- 
ried Granville  Worrell  (deceased)  late  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  now  resides  at  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania. 
4.  Mildred,  whose  first  husband  was  Major  Wil- 
liam E.  Almy,  United  States  Army  (deceased), 
and  who  later  married  Dr.  Charles  Piatt,  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  whom  she  resides  at  "Hill  Brook," 
Ardmore,  Pennsylvania.  5.  Marion,  died  when 
eight  years  of  age.  The  grandchildren  are :  John 
Sellers  Barnes ;  Caroline  S.  Barnes,  who  married 
Rev.  George  A.  Johnston  Ross ;  Natalie  S.  Barnes, 
who  married  Mark  Reid  Yates;  Howard  S.  Wor- 
rell, who  married  Elizabeth  S.  Kurtz ;  Granville 
Worrell,  who  married  Marguerite  Jeffords  Boyle; 
Marion  S.  Almy,  who  married  Arnold  H.  Vander- 
hoof,  United  States  Navy ;  Helen  A.  Almy,  who 
married  David  K.  Reeder;  Ann  Caroline  Almy; 
and  William  E.  Almy,  who  married  Gertrude 
Thayer. 

SAMUEL  M.  FELTON— That  signal  period 
in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  represented  by  the 
middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  produced 
many  men  of  genius  and  character  whose  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  development  of  those  great  in- 
terests which  constitute  the  source  of  the  wealth 
and  world  renown  of  the  Keystone  State.  Among 
them  all  none  stands  out  with  more  impressive- 
ness  against  the  background  of  the  receding  years 
than  does  the  figure  of  the  late  Samuel  Morse 
Felton,  for  fourteen  years  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his 
life,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 
As  railroad  builder  and  manager  and  as  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  Pennsylvania's  greatest  indus- 
try, Mr.  Felton's  work  was  of  immeasurable  and 
lasting  value,  and  as  a  citizen,  he  was  ever  ready 
to  render  his  best  service  to  his  city,  his  State,  and 
his  native  land. 


The  Felton  family  is  of  English  origin,  and 
first  comes  into  prominence  in  the  person  of  John 
Felton,  who  was  thrice  bailiff  of  Great  Yarmouth 
in  England,  and  who  represented  that  ancient  bor- 
ough in  the  parliaments  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1592  and  1596.  His  second  son,  Nicholas  Felton, 
was  Bishop  of  Ely,  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall  at 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  King 
James  Bible,  1604-11.  Nathaniel  Felton,  a  great- 
grandson  of  John,  emigrated  to  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1633,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Felton 
family  in  New  England. 

Samuel  Morse  Felton  was  born  July  17,  1809,  at 
West  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  son  of 
Cornelius  Conway  and  Anna  (Morse)  Felton,  and 
a  descendant  in  the  tenth  generation  of  John 
Felton,  the  member  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  parli- 
aments. At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  became 
a  clerk  in  a  Boston  grocery  store,  there  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  a  business  education,  and  also  de- 
voting his  leisure  hours  to  study  in  the  hope  that 
this  might  lead  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  cherished 
ambition,  that  of  becoming  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College.  In  1827,  under  the  preceptorship  of  his 
brother,  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  who  later  be- 
came president  of  Harvard  University,  he  con- 
tinued his  course  of  preparation  at  Geneseo,  New 
York,  and  in  1830  became  a  member  of  the  fresh- 
man class  at  Harvard,  graduating  in  1834.  It  is 
proof  of  Mr.  Felton's  natural  talents  and  un- 
wearied application  that  in  a  class  containing  a 
number  of  men  who  became  eminent  in  science  and 
literature,  he  achieved  distinction  as  a  scholar. 

After  graduating,  Mr.  Felton  took  charge  of  a 
select  school  for  boys  in  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  same  time  applying  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  but  this  wholly  sedentary  life  proved 
injurious  to  his  health,  and  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  more  active  profession  of  civil  engineering. 
In  1835,  he  entered  the  office  of  Loammi  Baldwin, 
then  one  of  the  leading  civil  engineers  of  the 
United  States,  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Baldwin, 
three  years  later,  succeeded  to  his  business.  In 
1841,  Mr.  Felton  built  a  railway  from  Boston  to 
Fresh  Pond,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1843  entered 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Vermont  Central  and 
other  connecting  lines.  In  1845,  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  a  position  in 
which  his  executive  ability  speedily  brought  him 
into  prominence. 

At  this  time  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & 
Baltimore  Railroad  was  in  very  poor  condition,  un- 
profitable, in  need  of  extensive  repairs,  and  de- 
manding complete  reorganization  in  every  one  of 
its  departments.  A  group  of  Boston  capitalists 
came  into  control  of  its  management,  and  appreci- 
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ating  the  fact  that  in  Mr.  Felton  they  had  found  a 
man  who  could  successfully  perform  this  arduous 
task,  elected  him  president  of  the  company  in  1851. 
The  sequel  proved  that  they  were  not  mistaken. 
Under  Mr.  Felton's  administration  the  track  was 
relaid,  the  rolling  stock  improved,  and  the  road's 
operation  placed  on  a  plane  of  high  efficiency.  In  a 
few  years  its  debt  was  practically  extinguished.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work  Mr.  Felton  en- 
countered serious  opposition  and  overcame  obsta- 
cles which  to  most  men  would  have  been  insur- 
mountable. He  maintained  his  purpose,  and  his 
wisdom  and  energy  were  justified.  The  line  be- 
came a, great  thoroughfare  of  travel,  second  to 
none  in  construction  and  equipment,  and  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment  for  capital.  The  stock  rose 
rapidly  in  value  and  the  road  was  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  In  1861,  it 
was  the  only  direct  means  of  rail  communication 
between  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  country 
containing  the  great  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing centers  and  the  national  capital. 

This  was  the  year  which  opened  with  the  threat- 
ening cloud  of  approaching  Civil  War  darkening 
the  land,  and  unslumbering  vigilance  was  demanded 
of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  principal  railroad  con- 
necting Washington   with  the  loyal    North.     Mr. 
Felton    sent   for  Allan  Pinkerton,   then  beginning 
his  distinguished  career  as  a  detective,  and  placed 
him  with  a  large  body  of  assistants  in  charge  of 
investigating  conditions  along  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.     Pinker- 
ton  soon  discovered  the  existence  of  a  skillfully  ar- 
ranged plot  among  a  group  of   fanatics  in  Balti- 
more to  assassinate  the  President-elect  on  his  way 
to  the  Capitol  for  his  inauguration.     It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  to  Mr.  Felton's  watchfulness,  fore- 
sight, skill  and  promptness  of  action,  was  mainly 
due  the   frustration   of   this    deeply   planned   con- 
spiracy.    One  of   his   biographers   says:      "It   de- 
serves, and  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  a  permanent 
place  in  the  history  of  this  country.    Suffice  it  now 
to  say  that  no  greater  service  was  rendered  to  the 
loyal  cause  during  the  war,  and  that  Mr.  Felton's 
part  in  it  evinced  a  keenness  of  penetration,  a  com- 
mand of  resources,  and  an  intensity  of  will-power 
which,  in  a  more  conspicuous  field,  would  have  won 
for  him  extended  and  enduring  fame." 

The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  soon  followed,  and 
the  troops  from  the  North  were  hurried  to  the 
defense  of  Washington.  The  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
D.  D.,  in  the  "History  of  E^sex  County,  Massachu- 
setts," says :  "In  April,  1861,  took  place  the  memor- 
able attack  upon  the  6th  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
Immediately  thereafter  the  railroad  bridges  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baltimore  were  burned  by  the 
insurgents  in  the  city,  and  all  communication  by 
rail  between  Washington  and  the  North  completely 


severed.  Mr.  Felton,  however,  had  anticipated  and 
prepared  for  this  emergency,  and  by  organizing  a 
new  route  by  way  of  Annapolis,  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  communication  with  the  capital  and  in 
averting  from  it  a  most  serious  peril."  The  re- 
sponsibility of  transporting  millions  of  soldiers 
and  enormous  quantities  of  supplies  over  the  con- 
stantly menaced  line  of  railroad  during  the  four 
years  of  war  was  too  much  for  human  endurance, 
and  early  in  1865,  Mr.  Felton  was  warned,  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  that  he  had  placed  his  life  in 
jeopardy.  This  compelled  his  resignation  of  the 
office  in  which  he  had  rendered  such  memorable 
services.  As  a  token  of  appreciation,  he  was  given 
by  his  friends  and  neighbors  a  working  model,  in 
gold  and  silver,  of  a  locomotive  and  tender,  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts.  He  was  also  presented  by  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  with  a  valuable  silver 
service. 

After  a  year  of  rest,  Mr.  Felton,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, recovered  his  health,  and  in  1865,  when  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  was  incorporated,  he 
became  its  president,  a  position  which  he  retained 
to  the  close  of  his  life.    This  company,  owning  and 
operating   extensive    plants    at    Steelton,    Pennsyl- 
vania, and  later  at  Sparrows'  Point,  Maryland,  and 
having    its    general    offices    in    Philadelphia,    has 
played  the  part  of  a  pioneer  in  the  history  of  the 
steel  industry  in  America.     It  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  manufacture  Bessemer  steel  as  a 
commercial  product,  their  earliest  output  of  steel 
rails  having  been  purchased  and  used  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company.    It  also  made  the  first 
basic  steel  produced  in  America,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  adopt  the  open  hearth  process  which 
has  now  largely  superseded  other  methods  of  mak- 
ing steel.     The  works  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  became  under  his  supervision  one  of  the 
largest  on  the  continent,  and  their  production  was 
annually  increased  until  it  exceeded  a  million  tons 
a  year.     Steelton,  an  independent  borough,  occupies 
ground  where  there  were,   in    1866,  only  two  or 
more  farm  houses,  and  it  owes  its  very  existence 
to  the  presence   and   successful   operation   of   the 
steel  works.    The  management  of  these  works  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Felton  and  his  associates  in  the 
most  able  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  strict- 
est principles  of  business  integrity  and  the  loftiest 
standards  of  humanitarianism,  being  operated  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders,  but  with 
the  most  benevolent  regard   for  the  advancement 
and  welfare  of  its  employees.     Mr.  Felton  was  a 
director   in    several    large   corporations,    including 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  served  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  finance  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia. 

In   1862,   Mr.   Felton  was  chosen  by   Governor 
Andrew,  of   Massachusetts,  as  a  member  of  the 
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Hoosac  Tunnel  Commission,  and  in  1869  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  as  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners representing  the  United  States  to  inspect 
and  report  upon  the  Pacific  railroads,  then  just 
completed.  Several  times  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Harvard  Gub  of  Philadelphia. 

Never  did  a  man  more  strikingly  look  the  part 
he  played  in  life  than  did  Samuel  Morse  Felton. 
Every  line  of  his  strong,  massive,  finely-cut  fea- 
tures, expressed  force  of  character  and  intellect, 
and  in  every  glance  of  his  keen  eyes,  set  under 
heavy  eyebrows,  the  beholder  read  rapidity  of 
thought,  correctness  of  observation  and  a  discern- 
ment of  motives  and  merits  which  it  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  deceive.  Nor  was  the  counten- 
ance stern  and  forbidding.  With  all  its  inexorable 
decision  and  compelling  dominance,  it  radiated 
kindness  and  good  will,  with  a  suggestion  of  latent 
humor  which  was  peculiarly  attractive. 

Mr.  Felton  married  (first),  May  19,  1836, 
Eleanor  Stetson,  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah 
(Lapham)  Stetson,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
who  died  August  24,  1847,  leaving  three  daughters : 
Eleanor  Stetson,  who  married  Captain  Eben  Fran- 
cis Barker;  Anna  Morse;  and  Mary  Stearns,  who 
married  Major  Luther  Stedman  Bent.  Mr.  Felton 
married  (second),  October  21,  1850,  Maria  Low, 
daughter  of  Warren  and  Eliza  (Seamans)  Lippitt, 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton 
became  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Harriet 
Parker,  who  married  Richard  Peters,  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia ;  and  three  sons :  Samuel  Morse,  Jr., 
Edgar  Conway,  and  Cornelius  Conway,  who  died 
August  20,  1890. 

The  Lippitts  were  a  family  of  Colonial  record, 
and  much  of  the  paternal  and  maternal  ancestry  of 
Mr.  Felton's  children  by  his  second  marriage  has 
been  traced  to  England  for  a  period  of  nearly  400 
years.  Mrs.  Felton's  brother,  Henry  Lippitt,  was 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1876,  and  her  neph- 
ews, Charles  Warren  Lippitt  and  Henry  Francis 
Lippitt,  were  respectively  Governor  and  United 
States  Senator  in  later  years.  Among  their  colonial 
ancestors  of  note  is  John  Perkins,  who  in  1631 
came  to  Boston  as  a  passenger  on  the  "Lyon,"  and 
whose  daughter,  Mary,  born  in  England,  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Bradbury.  In  1692,  Mary 
(Perkins)  Bradbury,  then  a  woman  of  more  than 
three-score  and  ten,  was  condemned  as  a  witch 
during  the  Salem  persecution,  but  fortunately  was 
not  executed.  An  ancestor  from  whom  these  chil- 
dren are  also  descended  was  Roger  Williams,  who 
in  1636  founded  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 

Of  Mr.  Felton's  private  life,  one  who  knew  him 

well  said:     "His  character  stands  out  in  a  pure 

light,  without  even  a  transient  shadow.     Stainless 

purity,  unswerving  integrity,  large  benevolence  and 
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those  (so-called)  lesser,  yet  not  less  important, 
traits  that  are  the  charm  and  blessing  of  home  and 
of  social  intercourse,  endear  him  to  all  that  know 
him.  No  man  can  have  more  or  warmer  friends 
than  he,  and,  unless  in  the  inevitable  collisions  of 
business,  he  can  never  have  made  an  enemy."  The 
man  to  whom  this  tribute  was  so  truthfully  offered 
during  his  lifetime,  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia,  January  24,  1889. 

Throughout  a  long,  strenuous  and  beneficent  life, 
Samuel  Morse  Felton  was  true  to  the  noble  tradi- 
tions of  an  honorable  ancestry.  In  all  that  he  ac- 
complished, in  the  great  and  admirable  results 
which  he  brought  to  pass,  his  one  dominating  idea 
was  that  of  service — service  to  his  city,  his  State, 
his  country,  and  his  fellowmen.  His  works  follow 
him,  and  his  influence  abides. 


EDGAR  C.  FELTON— Among  the  widely 
known  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  must  be 
numbered  Edgar  C.  Felton,  former  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  officially  con- 
nected with  various  other  institutions  of  the  State. 

Edgar  Conway  Felton  was  born  April  13,  1858, 
at  Thurlow,  Pennsylvania,  now  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Chester.  He  was  second  son  of  the  late  Samuel 
Morse  and  Maria  Low  (Lippitt)  Felton.  Pre- 
pared for  college  in  the  private  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Harvard 
College  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  and  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  June,  four  years 
later.  After  a  year  spent  in  European  travel,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  as  an  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  their  works  at  Steelton,  Pennsylvania.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  next  year  was  spent  in  a  steel 
rolling  mill  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  where  he 
worked  as  a  mill  hand  and  gained  a  practical  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  heating  and  rolling  of 
steel.  On  returning  to  the  works  at  Steelton,  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  new 
rolling  mill  then  being  built,  and  upon  its  com- 
pletion in  1883  was  appointed  its  superintendent. 
In  succeeding  years  he  became  assistant  superin- 
tendent, superintendent  and  general  manager,  of 
the  company's  plant  at  Steelton,  and  in  1896  was 
elected  president  of  the  company,  an  office  which  he 
retained  for  twenty  years  and  until  the  company 
was  merged  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
in  1 91 6. 

During  his  stay  in  Steelton  he  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  public  schools  of  that  town,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  their  management.  Elected  a 
school  director  in  the  early  '80s,  he  was  regularly 
returned  to  that  office  until  his  removal  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1899,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  was 
annually  chosen  president  of  the  school  board.    He 
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also  allied  himself  with  important  local  interests 
at  Steelton,  being  one  of  the  original  stockholders 
of  the  national  bank  established  there,  and  later 
its  president.  In  the  '80s,  the  application  of  elec- 
tric power  to  street  railway  propulsion  began,  and 
he  associated  himself  with  the  development  of 
electric  traction  in  Harrisburg  and  its  vicinity, 
finally  becoming  president  of  the  Harrisburg  Trac- 
tion Company,  when  a  number  of  smaller  electric 
railways  in  which  he  had  been  interested  were 
united  to  form  that  company. 

As  general  manager  and  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company,  he  was  especially  instru- 
mental in  organizing  and  developing  the  bridge- 
building  department  of  the  company,  in  extending 
the  business  of  exporting  steel  products  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries,  and  in  acquiring 
the  iron  ore  mines  of  the  company  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba.  Under  his  administration,  a  fair  share 
of  the  important  steel  structures  in  the  United 
States  were  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany; these  included  the  steel  arch  railway  bridge 
across  the  gorge  at  Niagara,  the  train  sheds  of  the 
North  and  South  Railway  terminals  at  Boston,  and 
the  Williamsburg  and  Queensboro  bridges  across 
the  East  River  in  New  York.  The  company  also 
made  the  steel  work  for  the  earlier  sections  of  the 
Boston  subways,  the  first  construction  of  its  kind 
undertaken  in  America.  Another  notable  work 
was  the  building  of  the  Goetik  viaduct  for  the 
government  railways  of  British  Burma.  The 
problems  connected  with  the  erection  of  this  struc- 
ture in  the  wilderness  of  North  Burma  were  many 
and  difficult,  but  all  were  successfully  solved  by  a 
small  group  of  American  workmen  who  collected 
a  force  of  Burmese  at  the  bridge  site  and  by  a 
short  intensive  course  in  bridge  building  made  cap- 
able bridge  erectors  of  them.  Another  achievement 
under  Mr.  Felton's  administration  was  the  building 
for  the  United  States  Government  at  the  company's 
works  at  Sparrow's  Point,  Maryland,  of  the  float- 
ing dry  dock  "Dewey,"  at  that  time  the  largest 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  floating 
of  this  marine  monster  to  its  final  place  of  service 
in  the  Philippines. 

In  the  summer  of  191 1,  Mr  Felton  attended,  as 
one  of  the  delegates  from  the  United  States,  the 
conference  of  the  steel  industries  of  the  world  held 
in  Brussels,  at  which  were  gathered  the  leading 
steel  manufacturers  of  America  and  Europe,  among 
them  many  of  the  great  figures  who  were  to  occupy 
so  important  a  place  on  different  sides  in  the  con- 
flict which  began  three  years  later  when  the  armies 
of  the  German  Empire  invaded  Belgium. 

In  1 91 6,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  railroads, 
which  had  long  owned  the  control  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Steel    Company,  sold   their   interests   to   the 


Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  in  which  the  former 
corporation  was  then  merged,  and  Mr.  Felton  re- 
tired from  active  work  until  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  World  War.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  was 
immediately  formed  to  assist  the  National  govern- 
ment in  all  matters  connected  with  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  appointed  Mr.  Felton  director  of  its 
Department  of  Civilian  Service  and  Labor,  and 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  problems  connected 
with  employment  and  with  the  relations  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  industries  of  the 
State.  A  State-wide  system  of  employment  offices 
was  put  into  operation,  and  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  State  were  enrolled  and  trained  to 
meet  the  war  needs  of  the  industrial  establishments, 
the  mines  and  the  farms,  of  Pennsylvania.  Later, 
when  the  necessity  of  a  national  control  of  em- 
ployment problems  became  evident,  Mr.  Felton  was 
appointed  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor 
its  director  and  representative  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  him  was  given  the  important  responsibility 
of  assigning  and  distributing  workers  to  the  war 
industries  of  the  State  where  they  could  be  used 
most  advantageously  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  United  States  government  and  its  Allies.  On 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War,  the  Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board 
was  formed  and  given  charge  of  fixing  the  com- 
pensation of  the  workmen  and  adjusting  all  ques- 
tions which  might  arise  in  the  shipyards  of  the 
United  States  between  their  managements  and  their 
workmen.  Mr.  Felton  was  appointed  the  examiner 
of  this  board  for  the  Philadelphia  District,  in  which 
forty  per  cent  of  the  ships  contracted  for  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  were  being  con- 
structed. His  duties  in  this  position  were  to  see 
that  the  wages  fixed  by  the  Shipbuilding  Labor  Ad- 
justment Board  were  applied  fairly  and  reasonably 
in  his  district,  and  to  consider  and  settle  any  dif- 
ferences which  might  arise  between  the  shipyards 
and  their  employees.  Under  his  administration,  no 
cessation  of  work  of  more  than  a  few  hours'  dura- 
tion occurred  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Delaware 
River. 

Mr.  Felton  has  always  been  much  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  his  alma  mater.  He  has  served  as 
vice-president  and  president  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  and  as  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Clubs  of  the  United  States.  In 
1914  he  was  elected  by  the  graduates  of  Harvard, 
an  overseer  of  the  university,  the  highest  honor  in 
the  gift  of  his  fellow-alumni,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  was  again  elected  an  overseer 
in  1921. 

He  has  been  identified  with  numerous  financial 
and  other  institutions   of   Philadelphia,  serving  as 
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manager  of  the  Girard  Trust  Company  and  of  the 
Western  Saving  Fund  Society,  and  as  director  of 
the  Farmers  &  Mechanics  National  Bank  and  of 
the  Franklin  National  Bank,  which  later  became 
the  Franklin-Fourth  Street  National  Bank.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  and 
a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
and  of  the  General  Asphalt  Company.  In  1927  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Fisher,  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Delaware  River  Bridge  Com- 
mission, No.  2,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mission was  elected  its  chairman. 

Mr.  Felton  was  married,  June  2,  1884,  at  Steel- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  to  Alice  Bent,  daughter  of  Win- 
slow  Brigham  and  Jane  Elizabeth  (Tomlinson) 
Bent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  have  two  daughters 
and  four  sons,  and  have  the  proud  distinction  of 
having  had  all  of  the  young  men  of  their  family, 
their  two  sons-in-law,  as  well  as  their  sons,  in  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  World  War. 


ELI  J.  BAILY,  who  died  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  is  still  well  remembered  throughout  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  the  old-time  lead- 
ers in  the  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural 
circles  of  Brownsville.  He  was  an  upright  hon- 
orable man  who  lived  a  life  of  wholesomeness 
which  the  present  generation  would  do  well  to 
emulate.  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  ever  courteous  and  kindly,  ever  thoughtful, 
and  a  man  whose  high  integrity  was  evident 
throughout  his  entire  career.  He  was  born  in 
Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  November  26, 
1814,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Johnson) 
Baily.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  community,  and  later  took  up  the  study 
of  law,  which  he  never  practiced  professionally. 
Legal  matters,  however,  always  had  an  intense 
interest  for  him,  and  he  was  a  regular  subscriber 
to  the  "Legal  Journal"  of  Pittsburgh.  This  paper 
contained  ail  of  the  current  law  cases  of  an  im- 
portant nature,  and  these  were  read  and  followed 
up  by  Mr.  Baily  as  though  they  were  his  own 
cases.  Instead  of  professional  life  he  engagcvl  in 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  for  many 
years  he  conducted  a  flouring  mill  and  a  saw  mill 
at  Brownsville,  having  settled  in  that  community 
in  the  year  1840.  When  he  first  made  Brownsville 
the  seat  of  his  activities  he  was  identified  in  the 
glass  business  with  a  cousin,  Jesse  Baily.  During 
this  time  he  was  also  extensively  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, which  he  carried  on  practically  until  his  death, 
although  in  his  later  years  his  activities  were  man- 
agerial only.  Several  years  before  his  death  he 
retired  from  active  business,  and  occupied  himself 
with  the  management  of  his  farm.  He  was  a 
staunch  Quaker  by  religious  faith,  and  a  power  for 


good  in  the  local  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  deeply 
public-spirited,  and  was  always  interested  in  the 
things  which  predicated  progress  for  his  commun- 
ity. His  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Browns- 
ville Junction,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  19,  1897,  in 
his  eighty-third  year,  having  lived  a  useful  and 
well-rounded  life. 

Eli  J.  Baily  was  married  on  June  18,  1844,  to 
Mary  Cock,  who  bore  him  the  following  children : 
I.  Rebecca,  died  at  the  age  of  six  years.  2.  Eliz- 
abeth, died  in  1921,  the  wife  of  William  J.  For- 
syth. 3.  Mary  Louisa,  married  Dr.  Harry  J.  Eng- 
lish, and  she  died  in  1906.  4.  Anna  Baily,  who 
survives  her  parents,  and  she  married,  in  1886,  Ed- 
ward J.  Elliott,  who  died  in  1918,  and  they  had  one 
daughter,  Mary  Elliott,  who  was  married  to  Edgar 
Kelley  in  191 1,  and  is  now  living  at  Fairmount, 
West  Virginia.     5.  Joseph  John  Baily,  still  living. 


JOSEPH  S.  RAMBO— Among  the  better 
known  business  men  and  manufacturers  of  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  is  Joseph  S.  Rambo,  of  Norris- 
town  president  of  Rambo  &  Regar,  Incorporated, 
manufacturers  of  seamless  hosiery.  Mr.  Rambo 
is  officially  identified  with  the  financial  interests  of 
Montgomery  County,  and  has  for  years  been  asso- 
ciated with  local  politics.  Nothing  that  has  made 
for  the  advancement  of  his  section  has  ever  found 
him  wanting  in  public  spirit,  and  he  is  known  and 
liked  by  the  progressive  element  of  his  State. 

Joseph  Slough  Rambo  was  born  April  12,  1856, 
at  Moores,  Pennsylvania,  a  town  situated  on  the 
edge  of  Delaware  County,  and  is  a  son  of  Lewis 
and  Margaret  Ann  (Miller)  Rambo.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Norristown,  and  after  leav- 
ing school  was  employed  for  some  years  in  various 
factories  in  the  vicinity.  In  1879,  Mr.  Rambo  went 
to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  engaged  in  the  tack  busi- 
ness, finding  employment  with  Chess,  Cook  & 
Company,  a  firm  which  later  became  Chess,  Smyth 
&  Company.  In  1894  he  left  them  and  associated 
himself  with  S.  P.  HolHs,  his  son  Charles,  a  Mr. 
Davis,  and  Mr.  Zeigel,  who  had  also  been  with 
Chess,  Smyth  &  Company,  and  together  they 
formed  the  tack  manufacturing  firm  of  S.  P.  Hol- 
lis  &  Company.  Within  a  year  of  its  foundation 
the  company  sold  out  to  the  "tack  trust,"  after 
which  Mr.  Rambo  returned  to  Norristown,  and  for 
a  short  time  was  in  the  textile  bag  business  in 
Philadelphia.  In  July,  1885,  he  embarked  in  the 
hosiery  business  in  Norristown,  and  in  this  sphere 
of  endeavor  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged,  with 
constantly  increasing  success.  His  first  factory 
was  situated  at  the  corner  of  Moore  and  Walnut 
streets,  and  Mr.  Rambo,  having  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  George  Lee,  the  firm  name  became 
Rambo  &  Lee,  but  Mr.  Lee  withdrew  in  about  a 
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year  and  Mr.  Rambo  later  took  as  partner  H.  K. 
Regar,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rambo  &  Regar, 
the  former  taking  the  active  work  of  production 
and  the  latter  looking  after  the  office  end  of  the 
business.  In  1890  they  established  a  branch  fac- 
tory at  Birdsboro,  Pennsylvania.  In  1898  the  com- 
pany built  the  present  factory  on  Main  Street, 
below  Ford  Street,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania.  Af- 
ter getting  in  full  operation  at  the  new  factory, 
they  sold  the  Birdsboro  factory.  The  plant  on 
Main  Street  covers  four  floors,  each  46  by  270 
feet,  and  has  a  large  power  house.  In  February, 
1902,  a  complete  dye  house  was  built  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  factory.  In  the  same  year  they  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  Rambo  &  Regar,  In- 
corporated, Mr.  Rambo  becoming  president,  which 
office  he  has  held  ever  since.  In  July,  191 7,  they 
bought  the  Bridgeport  Knitting  Mills,  located  at 
Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  191 9  they  started 
a  branch  factory  in  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania. 
On  June  i,  1920,  Mr.  Rambo  purchased  Mr. 
Regar's  interest  in  the  firm,  taking  his  stock  and 
giving  him  in  exchange  the  Bridgeport  plant,  Mr. 
Rambo  continuing  the  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  Rambo  &  Regar,  Incorporated.  In  1922  Rambo 
&  Regar,  Incorporated,  erected  at  Conshohocken 
a  new  factory  building  61  by  100  feet,  and  in 
March,  1922,  bought  out  the  Delaware  Hosiery 
Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  adding  this  plant 
to  the  chain  of  factories  already  in  operation,  the 
plant  remaining  in  Wilmington. 

Possessing  as  he  does,  sound  judgment  and 
clarity  of  vision,  combined  with  the  ability  to  look 
into  the  future,  Mr.  Rambo's  other  business  inter- 
ests are  numerous  and  varied.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Norristown  Woolen  Company,  the  Norristown- 
Penn  Trust  Company,  the  Norristown  Box  Com- 
pany, the  Valley  Forge  Hotel,  the  Montgomery 
Building  and  Loan  Association  and  president  and 
director  of  the  Penn  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, all  of  Norristown.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  treasurer,  and  is  now  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  Association  Casualty 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Manu- 
facturers' Association  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  its  executive  committee ;  also  ex-presi- 
dent and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear 
Manufacturers. 

Politically,  Mr.  Rambo  is  a  Republican,  but  has 
never  accepted  office.  He  belongs  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Montgomery  County,  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  New  York,  the  Montgomery  Hose  and 
Fire  Company,  and  the  Hancock  Chemical  Fire 
Company.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 


ciation of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  the 
Temple  University  Association,  the  Montgomery 
Fish,  Forest  and  Game  Qub,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  &  Game  Protective  Association  and  the 
Keystone  Automobile  Club.  His  other  clubs  are 
the  Union  League,  Manufacturers'  Club  and  the 
Penn  Athletic  of  Philadelphia;  White  Marsh  Val- 
ley Country,  Plymouth  Country,  Norristown,  Penn 
Gun,  Norristown  Outing,  Hacienda  del  Mar  and 
Blooming  Grove  Hunting  &  Fishing.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  Mr.  Rambo  was  a  member  of  the 
Egypt  Mills  Qub.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  affiliated  with  Charity  Lodge,  No.  190, 
Philadelphia  Consistory,  and  Lu  Lu  Temple,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  No.  714,  of  Norris- 
town. For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Norristown  Board  of  Health,  and  be- 
came its  president  in  June,  1924.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Personally, 
Joseph  S.  Rambo  is  a  broad-minded  man  of  genial 
disposition,  cordially  liked  and  highly  respected  by 
his  business  associates  and  his  fellow  citizens  at 
large,  a  man  who  aids  all  that  makes  for  progress. 

Joseph  S.  Rambo  married,  September  25,  1877, 
Annie  Elizabeth  Dalton,  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Ann  (Byrne)  Dalton,  of  Norristown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  their  children  are :  i.  William  C.  J., 
born  April  15,  1883,  in  business  with  his  father, 
married  Redette  Cornell,  and  has  two  children : 
Margaret  Anne  and  Redette.  2.  Anna,  married  Mr. 
E.  A.  Burke,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania ;  has  three 
children:  Nancy,  Florence  Rita,  and  William.  3. 
Elizabeth  Frances,  married  Stanley  S.  Anders,  of 
Norristown,  has  three  children :  Betty  Rambo, 
Samuel  Joseph,  and  Stanley  S.,  Jr.  4.  Joseph 
Dalton,  born  February  3,  1890,  now  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  Rambo  &  Regar,  Incorporated ; 
married  Helen  Scheidt,  daughter  of  Adam  Scheidt, 
and  has  two  children :  Joseph  Scheidt,  and  Helen 
Nina.  5.  Florence  Margaret.  The  Rambo  home 
is  in  Norristown  and  is  the  seat  of  a  gracious  hos- 
pitality. Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Rambo  died  September 
12,  1921. 

Joseph  S.  Rambo's  career  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  word,  success,  the  result  of  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  been  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  progress,  ever  pressing  for- 
ward and  seeking  to  make  the  good  better  and  the 
better  best.  He  has  furnished  a  true  picture  of 
the  ideal  manufacturer,  one  who  creates  and  adds 
to  the  wealth  of  nations  while  advancing  his  own 
interests.     His  record  is  one  that  will  endure. 


THOMAS  KIRKBRIDE  STURDEVANT— 

As  monuments  to  Thomas  Kirkbride  Sturde- 
vant,  architect,  certain  beautiful  buildings  stand  out 
from  the  thickly  built-up  mass  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
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Pennsylvania.  Born  with  artistic  ability  of  a  high 
order,  thoroughly  and  widely  educated,  and  in- 
spired by  ideals  of  beauty  and  public  service,  he 
became,  while  still  young,  a  prominent  architect. 
His  father,  William  Henry  Sturdevant,  was  born 
in  Braintrim  Township,  Wyoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, September  4,  1838,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Fassett)  Sturdevant.  He  came  to  Wilkes-Barre 
in  1857,  where  he  followed  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
his  profession  of  civil  engineer.  He  was  county 
surveyor  of  Luzerne,  and  for  about  fourteen  years 
city  engineer  of  Wilkes-Barre,  as  well  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  old  Wilkes-Barre  Water  Company, 
in  which  he  was  a  director.  For  a  time  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Wyoming 
Valley  Traction  Company.  Mr.  Sturdevant  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society.  He  was  affiliated  also  with 
Lodge  No.  61,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  on  May 
8.  1865. 

Mr.  Sturdevant  married,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Oc- 
tober 8,  1874,  Mary  Letitia  Thomas,  daughter  of 
Jesse  Thomas  and  his  wife,  Ellen  Elizabeth  Miner, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  Congressman, 
editor,  publisher,  and  historian  of  early  Wyoming. 
Mrs.  Sturdevant  died  at  Wilkes-Barre,  October  18, 

1918,  and  her  husband  followed  her  on  October  10, 

1919.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  children : 
Thom.as  Kivkbride,  of  whom  further ;  and  Jessie 
T.,  surviving  member  of  the  family. 

Thomas  Kirkbride  Sturdevant  was  born  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  in  1876,  in  the  house 
in  which  he  lived  throughout  his  life.  He  was 
educated  at  Hillman  Academy  and  then  traveled 
abroad  for  a  year  of  study  and  observation.  Upon 
his  return  he  entered  Princeton  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1901.  He 
then  attended  the  Columbia  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, from  which  he  graduated  with  honors  in 
1904.  Mr.  Sturdevant  then  became  associated  with 
the  veteran  and  widely  known  architect,  F.  L.  Olds. 
His  next  connection  was  with  Albert  H.  Kipp,  an- 
other prominent  architect.  A  partnership  formed 
with  the  late  George  H.  Welsh,  under  the  title 
of  Welsh  &  Sturdevant,  later  became  the  firm 
of  Welsh,  Sturdevant  &  Poggi.  In  1919,  Mr. 
Sturdevant  entered  into  partnership  with  Thomas 
A.  Foster,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sturdevant  & 
Foster,  with  which  Mr.  Sturdevant  was  connected 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Some  of  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Sturdevant's  work 
is  to  be  found  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  He  designed  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  buildings  of  which  that  section 
boasts :  Masonic  Temple ;  Spring  Brook  Water 
Company's  building;  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Company's  building;  and  City  Hospital  build- 


ings, all  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Other  structures  of  his 
designing  are :  the  State  Tuberculosis  sanitariums 
at  Mount  Alto,  Hamburg  and  Cresson ;  the  Pitts- 
ton  First  National  Bank,  and  many  others.  Mr. 
Sturdevant  was  interested  in  all  phases  of  com- 
munity life  and  enthusiastically  joined  in  their  de- 
velopment. He  was  a  member  and  deacon  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a  member  of 
Lodge  No.  61,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  which 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  enrolled.  Pro- 
fessionally, he  was  affiliated  with  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  His  social  and  artistic  tem- 
perament found  a  happy  outlet  in  his  club  life 
with  the  Westmoreland  Club,  and  the  meetings  of 
the  Concordia  Singing  Society.  Mr.  Sturdevant 
was  unmarried,  and  lived  with  his  sister.  Miss  Jes- 
sie T.  Sturdevant,  in  the  home  in  which  he  was 
born. 

Mr.  Sturdevant  died  April  14,  1922.  So  long  as 
Wilkes-Barre  citizens  enjoy  looking  at  the  build- 
ings he  designed  and  planned,  so  long  will  they 
remember  him,  a  gentleman  of  rare  culture  and 
personal  charm,  a  progressive  and  loyal  citizen, 
and  an  architect  of  excellent  taste  and  originality. 


DR.  LEWIS  L.  ROGERS,  JR.— A  life  rich  in 
achievement  and  in  usefulness,  and  rich  in  incident 
as  well,  is  that  of  Dr.  Lewis  L.  Rogers,  Jr.,  born 
September  12,  1889,  in  Kingston,  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  father  had  practiced  medicine  for  forty- 
two  years.  His  father  died  in  December,  1923.  His 
wife  was  Mary  Elizabeth  (Gushing)  Rogers.  They 
were  the  parents,  also,  of  a  daughter,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth (Rogers)  HolHster,  of  Storrs,  Connecticut. 

Lewis  L.  Rogers  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Kingston  and  was  graduated  from  the  high  school 
in  1907;  from  Wyoming  Seminary  in  1909;  and 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School  in  1913.  He  served  as  interne  at  the 
Wilkes-Barre  City  Hospital  in  1913-14.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  general  practice  after  leaving  the 
hospital,  and  specialized  in  X-ray  work,  but  in 
1 91 7  he  gave  up  his  general  practice  and  has  de- 
voted himself  to  X-ray  work  ever  since.  His  prac- 
tice has  been  in  Wilkes-Barre  altogether ;  and  for 
two  years  at  No.  38  North  Franklin  Street. 

Dr.  Rogers  enlisted  on  June  3,  191 7,  for  service 
during  the  World  War,  and  was  called  to  the 
colors  February  7,  1918.  He  held  the  rank  of  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps  throughout.  He 
was  an  instructor  in  an  X-ray  school  at  Camp 
Greenleaf,  Chickamauga,  Georgia,  until  the  school 
was  closed.  He  was  transferred  from  Camp 
Greenleaf  on  December  i,  1918,  to  the  office  of  the 
surgeon-general  of  the  army  in  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  he  served  as  personnel 
officer  for  the  X-ray  experts  going  with  the  Amer- 
ican  Expeditionary   Forces   to  France.     He   con- 
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tinued  at  this  duty  in  Washington  until  May,  1919. 

Dr.  Rogers  is  a  member  of  Lodge  No.  395,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Kingston;  of  Susque- 
hanna Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  of  the  De 
La  Vaux  Commandery,  No.  45,  Knights  Templar ; 
and  of  Irem  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  a  member  of  Lodge 
No.  709,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of 
Kingston;  of  Lodge  No.  234,  Patriotic  Order 
Sons  of  America ;  of  the  Luzerne  County  Med- 
ical Society ;  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Med- 
ical Society;  the  Lehigh  Medical  Society;  and 
the  American  Medical  Association.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Radiological  Society  of  North  America; 
and  of  the  Roentgen  Ray  Society  of  Central  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  a  consultant  radiographer  at  the 
Wilkes-Barre  General  Hospital ;  and  also  at  the 
Nesbit-West  Side  Hospital.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion;  of  the  Kiwanis  Club;  of  the 
Westmoreland  Club;  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Country  Club;  and  the  Fox  Hill  Country  Club. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  official  board  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Kingston. 

Dt.  Rogers  was  married,  on  April  12,  1916,  to 
Elizabeth  Marie  Seibel,  daughter  of  John  T.  and 
of  Rose  (Reig)  Seibel.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  are 
the  parents  of  two  children:  Lewis  L.  (3),  born 
May  28,  1917;  and  John  Seibel,  born  April  16,  1919. 
The  business  address  of  Dr.  Rogers  is  No.  38 
North  Franklin  Street,  Wilkes-Barre ;  his  house 
address  is  No.  156  James  Street,  Kingston,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


FRANK  MILLER  RITER  was  born  at  Phila- 
delphia, May  20,  1855,  the  son  of  Michael  Miller 
and  Elizabeth  Georgianna  (Caldwell)  Riter.  Mich- 
ael Miller  Riter  was  the  great-grandson  of  George 
Riter  (Reiter),  who  lived  through  the  Revolution, 
and  died  in  1794,  being  buried  at  St.  Michael's  Lu- 
theran Church,  near  what  is  now  Mount  Airy. 
He  served  in  the  local  companies  of  defense.  Eliz- 
abeth Georgianna  (Caldwell)  Riter  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Andrew  Caldwell,  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Riter  was  educated  at  Friends'  Central 
School,  Philadelphia.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  E.  Coppee  Mitchel,  and  later  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1878,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
Mr.  Riter  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  in  Philadelphia,  in  1883-85,  and  appointed 
assistant  city  solicitor  by  Hon.  Charles  E.  War- 
wick, April  7,  1884,  and  continued  as  such  until 
December  31,  1888,  when  he  resigned  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  in  January,  1889,  and 
was  subsequently  elected  for  the  terms  of   i8qi- 


1893-95.  It  was  a  two-year  term  and  the  election 
biennial.  He  was  active  in  opposing  the  election 
of  M.  S.  Quay  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr. 
Riter  was  appointed  Director  of  Public  Safety  by 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Warwick,  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
February  17,  1896,  and  served  until  the  end  of  Mr. 
Warwick's  term,  April  3,  1899.  He  had  the  re- 
storation of  Independence  Hall  under  his  super- 
vision and  control.  He  was  appointed  secretary  to  . 
the  Civil  Service  Board  by  Hon.  John  Weaver, 
mayor  of  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1905,  and  served 
until  March  14,  1906,  and  upon  the  Legislature 
creating  a  Civil  Service  Commission  for  Phila- 
delphia, Mayor  Weaver  also  appointed  him  presi- 
dent of  it,  March  15,  1906,  and  he  served  until 
March  15,  1907. 

Mr.  Riter  was  chairman  of  the  Independent  Re- 
publican Committee  having  in  charge  the  success- 
ful campaign  for  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Rudolph 
Blankenburg  to  the  mayoralty  of  Philadelphia,  in 
November,  191 1.  Mayor  Blankenburg  appointed 
Mr.  Riter  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  December  6, 
191 1,  which  position  he  held  until  January  7,  1916. 
Muhlenberg  College  conferred  upon  Mr.  Riter  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1914. 

Mr.  Riter  attended  the  first  military  instruction 
camp  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department 
of  the  United  States  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  in 
August,  191 5.  He  was  a  member  of  Company  F, 
Captain  Reegan  commanding.  These  camps  each 
lasted  a  month.  They  were  under  the  direction  of 
General  Leonard  Wood,  commander  of  the  Eastern 
Division.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  upon  one  of  the  draft  boards,  but 
his  service  was  interrupted  by  reason  of  his  acting 
as  a  volunteer  secretary,  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  1917,  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, at  Camp  Meade,  Maryland. 

In  the  summer  of  1 91 8,  the  National  Lutheran 
Commission  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Welfare, 
appointed  Mr.  Riter  a  member  of  a  commission 
consisting  of  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of 
New  York,  and  himself  to  visit  the  Lutheran 
church  in  France.  They  sailed  for  France,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1918,  on  the  "Rochambeau,"  arriving  at 
Bordeaux  on  the  evening  of  September  28.  Mr. 
Riter  remained  in  France  until  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1919,  arriving  in  New  York  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919.  During  his  visit  he  was  associated 
with  the  French  Lutheran  Church,  comprising  the 
diocese  of  Paris  and  of  Montbeliard.  He  also 
visited  Alsace.  Mr.  Riter  did  much  to  bring  about 
a  cordial  and  sympathetic  relationship  between  the 
Lutheran  church  in  France  and  the  United  States. 
While  in  Paris,  he  corresponded  with  and  helped 
whenever  possible,  chaplains  who  were  Lutherans, 
and  entertained  many  of  them,  as  well  as  officers 
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and  privates  of  the  American  Army  during  his 
stay  in  Paris.  Through  the  commissioner's  eflForts, 
there  was  established  the  "Soldiers'  Rest"  in  the 
parish  house  of  the  Lutheran  Qiurch  at  St.  Jean, 
at  No.  147  Rue  de  Crenelle,  Paris,  France,  at 
which  place  many  soldiers  of  the  American  Army 
as  well  as  those  of  our  Allies  were  entertained.  In 
all  these  matters  he  was  generously  helped  by  the 
French  Lutheran  clergy  and  the  laity,  both  men 
and  women.  The  "Soldiers'  Rest"  was  kept  open 
until  about  July  i,  1919. 

Mr.  Riter  visited  the  battle  front  in  the  early 
part  of  November,  1918,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  France,  and  unintentionally  was  under  fire  at 
Thann,  on  November  9th.  Within  two  weeks 
after  the  Armistice,  he  visited  the  battlefields  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  Saint  Mihiel,  and  of  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest.  He  searched  for  the  grave  of  his 
nephew.  Captain  David  Rupp,  3d,  and  while  he 
did  not  locate  it,  it  wras  afterwards  located  by 
Lieutenant  Roland  Smith,  who  was  with  Captain 
Rupp  when  he  was  killed,  September  29,  1918,  and 
the  grave  properly  marked.  He  is  now  interred  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne  (American)  Cemetery.  He 
also  visited  Verdun  and  Metz.  Again  in  January, 
1919,  he  made  a  most  unusually  thorough  visit  to 
the  field  of  the  battle  of  the  Argonne  Forest  with 
his  nephew,  First  Lieutenant  Michael  M.  Riter,  of 
the  313th  Regiment.  A  little  later  he  spent  nearly 
a  week  in  Strassburg,  where  he  studied  conditions 
existing  there. 

In  September,  1919,  Mr.  Riter  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  receive  and  entertain 
the  delegates  from  the  French  Lutheran  Church. 
He  accompanied  them  throughout  the  country  dur- 
ing their  visit.  This  occupied  him  from  October 
II  to  December  20,  1919.  Mr.  Riter  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Registration  Commission,  July  11, 
1923,  and  chosen  as  its  chairman.  He  resigned 
from  the  commission  January  9,  1926.  Mr.  Riier 
is  unmarried. 


WILSON  H.  BROWN— A  signal  figure  in 
the  business  and  political  life  of  Philadelphia  was 
the  late  Wilson  H.  Brown,  president  of  the  Conti- 
nental Eiderdown  Company,  and  Wilson  H.  Brown, 
Incorporated,  officially  connected  with  other  busi- 
ness organizations,  and  widely  known  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  woolen  yarns.  Mr.  Brown  at  one  time 
held  the  office  of  sheriff  and  was  a  leader  in  the 
cause  of  civic  progress  and  municipal  reform. 

Wilson  Hare  Brown  was  born  January  27,  1862, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  son  of  John  Wilson  and 
Susanna  C.  (Hare)  Brown.  John  Wilson  Brown 
was  born  November  23,  1832,  and  died  April  16, 
1891.  He  was  a  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Wil- 
son)   Brown.     John  Wilson,   the   father   of    Mrs. 


Brown,  was  of  Leeds,  England,  and  in  1803  came 
to  the  United  States,  settling  at  New  Leeds,  Mary- 
land, where  he  became  the  first  manufacturer  of 
broadcloths  in  America. 

The  education  of  Wilson  H.  Brown  was  received 
in  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  from  early 
youth  he  displayed  the  aggressiveness  which  was 
always  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  character,  mak- 
ing the  narrative  of  his  business  career  one  of 
steady  progress  from  the  humble  post  of  office  boy 
to  the  commanding  position  of  one  of  Philadel- 
phia's leading  manufacturers.  In  1876,  he  entered 
the  service  of  J.  Dalton  &  Brother,  manufacturers 
of  woolen  yarns,  and  in  1884  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Joseph  W.  Hilton  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  same  line  of  business.  The  ven- 
ture was  started  in  a  little  mill  at  North  Forty- 
sixth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue,  and  in  1886  Mr. 
Brown  withdrew  from  the  connection,  establish- 
ing himself  under  the  name  of  Wilson  H.  Brown, 
woolen  yam  manufacturer.  From  a  small  begin- 
ning was  developed,  through  his  energy  and  enter- 
prise, a  business  which  grew,  as  the  years  went  on, 
to  proportions  unforseen  even  by  its  founder.  It 
was  not  long  before  Wilson  H.  Brown  was  in  cir- 
cumstances to  establish  a  mill  in  Germantown, 
where  he  employed  thirty  hands.  After  this  the 
development  was  still  more  rapid,  and  during  the 
last  years  of  the  life  of  this  man  with  whom  suc- 
cess was  a  "foregone  conclusion,"  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  several  thousand  men.  In 
1891,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Wilson  H. 
Brown  &  Brother,  and  in  1898,  the  business  was 
incorporated  as  the  Leicester  and  Continental  Mills 
Company,  Wilson  H.  Brown  being  vice-president, 
treasurer,  and  general  manager. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Brown  withdrew  from  this  concern 
and  in  1910  became  president  of  Jonathan  Ring  & 
Son.  In  1911,  Mr.  Brown  founded  the  Continental 
Eiderdown  Company,  becoming  its  first  president, 
and  in  1913,  withdrawing  from  Jonathan  Ring  & 
Son,  he  founded  the  concern  known  as  Wilson  H. 
Brown,  Incorporated,  manufacturers  of  woolen 
yarns.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  president 
of  this  organization,  and  also  of  the  Continental 
Eiderdown  Company.  He  was  likewise  a  director 
of  the  Kent  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Royal 
Ascot  Knitting  Mills,  and  the  Arizona  United  Min- 
ing Company.  All  these  concerns  received  safe 
guidance  from  his  wise  counsel  and  additional  im- 
petus from  his  vitalizing  energy. 

Always  an  ardent  advocate  of  political  better- 
ment, Mr.  Brown,  in  1905,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  since  1895,  was  among  the 
first  of  its  independent  members  to  oppose  the 
lease  of  the  city's  gas  works  to  The  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company,  a  measure  which  he  had 
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previouslj'  fought  in  1897.  The  boldness  of  his 
initiative  on  this  important  question  stimulated  pub- 
lic interest  to  a  high  degree  and  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  proposition.  It  was  largely  through 
Mr.  Brown's  opposition  that  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
v/ater  lease  was  defeated  in  the  Common  Council 
as  was  also  the  ordinance  leading  the  Dock  Street 
wharf  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  He 
opposed  the  electric  light  franchise  without  con- 
cessions to  the  city,  and  throughout  the  ten  years 
of  his  membership  in  the  com.mon  council  he  was 
the  strenuous  and  uncompromising  opponent  of 
everything  detrimental  to  good  government  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  municipality. 

As  a  result  of  the  issue  raised  against  the  gas 
lease  fight  in  1905,  Mr.  Brown  was  chosen  as  the 
city  party's  standard-bearer,  being  nominated  for 
sheriff  and  elected  by  a  large  majority  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  The  reform  of  the  sheriff's  office 
received  his  first  attention,  the  office,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia,  being  placed  on 
a  sound  business  basis.  Mr.  Brown  was  sheriff 
from  1905  to  1908. 

So  busy  a  man  as  we  have  endeavored  to  describe 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  much  time  for 
social  intercourse  or  any  other  form  of  recreation, 
but  Mr.  Brown  was  too  wise  a  man  to  disregard 
this  essential  side  of  life,  and  was  a  member  of 
numerous  organizations,  including  the  manufac- 
turers' Club,  in  which  he  was  chairman  of  the 
house  committee.  His  other  clubs  were  the  Union 
League,  White  Marsh  Valley  Country,  Seaview 
Golf,  Philadelphia  Cricket  and  Lincoln.  He  was 
affiliated  with  Oriental  Lodge,  No.  385,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  in  which  he  was  Master  in 
1886-87,  and  he  was  also  a  Knight  Templar.  He 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  State  Old  Age  Pension  Commis- 
sion of  Pennsylvania. 

Never  was  th&re  a  man  of  whom  it  could  be  more 
truly  said  that  his  face  was  an  index  to  his  char- 
acter, than  of  -Wilson  H.  Brown.  The  strongly 
expressive  and  finely  moulded  features  bore  the 
stamp  of  an  aggressive  disposition,  quick  to  take 
the  initiative,  but  also  tenacious  of  purpose  to  a 
degree  which  never  relaxed  until  the  goal  was 
reached.  The  kindliness  and  geniality  which  radi- 
ated from  his  whole  aspect  explained  the  fact  that 
at  every  step  of  his  progress  through  life,  this 
man  made  friends.  Quiet  and  unassuming  but 
forceful  and  fearless,  his  many  unobtrusive  chari- 
ties were  seldom  known  to  any  save  the  recipients 
and  himself. 

Wilson  H.  Brown  married  (first),  June  13,  1881, 


Haidee  Dalton,  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Jane 
(Jonson)  Dalton,  of  Philadelphia,  the  former  a 
manufacturer  of  woolen  yarns.  By  this  marriage 
Mr.  Brown  became  the  father  of  one  son :  Mil- 
lard Dalton,  who  married  Mary  Larzelere,  and  they 
have  a  son,  Alillard  Larzelere.  Mr.  Brown  mar- 
ried (second).  May  25,  1886,  Bessie  K.  Crane, 
daughter  of  Elias  B.  and  Alice  K.  (King)  Crane, 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  of  the  old  New  Jersey 
family  of  that  name.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were 
the  parents  of  three  daughters :  Haidee,  Beatrice, 
and  Bessie,  who  is  the  wife  of  William  Whitney 
Ball,  son  of  William  H.  Ball,  secretary  to  ex- 
Governor  Brumbaugh ;  they  have  a  son,  William 
H.  Ball,  2d. 

While  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Brown  was 
summoned  to  relinquish  his  many  activities,  and 
on  October  16,  191 8,  he  passed  away,  sincerely 
mourned  by  the  large  body  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
to  whose  best  interests  he  had  ever  been  so  true 
and  leaving  a  void  not  to  be  filled  in  the  hearts  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  prominence,  who,  while 
most  effectively  serving  the  business  interests  of 
his  city,  responded  to  the  call  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  stand  for  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment, but  who  ever  kept  steadfastly  before  him  the 
preeminence  of  his  life-work  as  a  captain  of  in- 
dustry, the  name  and  memory  of  Wilson  H.  Brown 
will  be  held  in  lasting  respect  and  gratitude  by  all 
true  Philadelphians. 


COLONEL  MILLARD  D.  BROWN,  presi- 
dent and  director  of  the  Continental  Mills,  In- 
corporated, and  director  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Germantown,  is  one  of  the  better  known  of  Phila- 
delphia's manufacturers  of  the  younger  generation. 

Millard  Dalton  Brown  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
August  8,  1882,  son  of  the  late  Wilson  Hare  and 
Haidee  (Dalton)  Brown.  Wilson  H.  Brown,  who 
was  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  aggressive  manu- 
facturers and  public-spirited  citizens,  is  represented 
by  a  biography  and  portrait  which  precede  the 
biography  and  portrait  of  his  son.  The  prepara- 
tory education  of  Millard  D.  Brown  was  received 
at  the  Germantown  Grammar  School,  after  which 
he  attended  successively  the  North  East  Manual 
Training  School  and  the  Philadelphia  Textile 
School,  eventually'  completing  his  studies  at  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  end  of  this  thorough  course  of 
preparation  for  business,  Mr.  Brown  associated 
himself  with  the  widely  known  concern  of  which 
his  father  had  been  the  founder  and  was  then  the 
head.  Acquiring  the  most  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  industry,  he  developed  at 
the  same  time  an  aptitude  for  administration  and 
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a  skill  in  management  which  promised  to  make  him 
in  the  course  of  time  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  his  city,  a  promise  which  appears  now 
to  be  fulfilled. 

From  a  very  early  age,  Millard  D.  Brown  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  military  matters,  enlisting 
in  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1916  serving  on  the  Mexican  border  with  the  rank 
of  captain  and  then  major  of  the  ist  Pennsylvania 
Infantry.  Later,  Major  Brown  saw  much  active 
service  in  France,  first  as  lieutenant-colonel  and 
afterward  as  colonel,  holding  the  former  rank  in 
the  1st  Pennsylvania  Infantry  and  the  latter  in  the 
109th  Infantry.  He  participated  in  the  Second  Bat- 
tle of  the  Marne  near  Chateau-Thierry  and  in  the 
battles  of  the  Ourcq  River  and  the  Aisne,  and 
served  as  adjutant  to  General  Harries  and  as  act- 
ing chief  of  staff,  Base  Section  No.  Five,  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces,  with  headquarters  at 
Brest. 

But  this  career  of  military  service  and  rapid 
promotion  was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  Colonel 
Brown's  father,  October  16,  1918.  Resigning  his 
commission  November  16,  1918,  Colonel  Brown  re- 
turned home  to  take  charge  of  the  business  which 
his  father  had  left  and  which  then  became  the  trust 
of  the  son.  This  concern  employs  several  hundred 
men  and  is  among  the  most  widely  known  textile 
organizations  in  Philadelphia. 

In  politics,  Colonel  Brown  is  a  Republican,  but 
has  never  accepted  office,  though  ever  ready  to  do 
his  part  as  a  good  citizen  in  working  for  the  bet- 
terment of  conditions.  His  clubs  are  the  Union 
League,  Manufacturers',  Lincoln,  Huntingdon 
Valley  Country  Qub  and  American  Legion.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

On  May  10,  1919,  Colonel  Brown  married  Miss 
Mary  Larzelere,  daughter  of  John  Larzelere  and 
Sarah  (Seddon)  Larzelere,  and  they  are  the  par- 
ents of  a  son :  Millard  Larzelere  Brown,  born 
March  11,  1920. 


CHARLES  SNOWDEN  ROCKEY— A  pro- 
fession which  is  the  outgrowth  of  our  complex 
modern  business  world  is  that  of  certified  public 
accountant.  Membership  in  this  profession  is  a 
guarantee  of  a  keen  mind  and  well-trained  intelli- 
gence, but  even  more  than  that,  of  absolute  integrity 
of  character.  In  the  Drexel  Building,  Philadel- 
phia, the  firm  of  Wiegner,  Rockey  &  Co.,  certified 
public  accountants,  have  their  offices  and  are  ranked 
among  the  first  in  the  city. 

Charles  Snowden  Rockey,  a  member  of  this  firm, 
a  son  of  Philadelphia,  was  educated  in  the  Central 
High  School  and  then  registered  in  the  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  course 
which  conferred   upon  him  at  its  completion  the 


degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics,  with 
the  class  of  191 2.  For  some  time  he  was  con- 
nected with  educational  institutions,  first  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia, 
and  then  as  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  the 
Germantown  High  School,  Philadelphia.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  firm  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Brothers  &  Montgomery,  and  from  1915  to  1918, 
with  his  office  in  the  Widenef  Building,  he  prac- 
ticed in  his  own  name.  In  1919  his  name  appeared 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  with  which  he  is  still 
associated.  Among  his  confreres  he  is  well  known 
through  his  contributions  to  "The  Balance  Sheet," 
and  through  his  frequent  appearances  at  various 
commercial  conventions,  notably  the  commercial 
section  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  and 
the  Philadelphia  Teachers'  associations,  where  he 
has  addressed  the  convocations  upon  various  sub- 
jects of  national  import  connected  with  accounting. 

Mr.  Rockey  entered  the  service  in  April  1917, 
and  was  for  a  time  supervising  cost  accountant  in 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
was  then  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Air  Service,  Aircraft  Production. 
He  received  his  honorable  discharge  May  6,  1919. 

He  holds  membership  in  the  American  Institute 
of  Accountants  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants.  He  is  affiliated  with 
University  Lodge,  No.  610,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons ;  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Consistory 
and  of  Lu  Lu  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  Past 
Master,  Progressive  Assembly  of  the  Artisans 
Order  of  Mutual  Protection.  He  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Penn  Athletic  Qub,  and  belongs  to 
the  North  Hills  Country  Club  and  the  Optimist 
Club.  He  is,  politically,  an  independent,  and  is  a 
communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 


DR.  FRANKLIN  A.  BUSHEY— Throughout 
his  long  period  of  service  as  a  physician  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Dr.  Franklin  A.  Bushey,  of  Green- 
castle,  Pennsylvania,  won  the  love  and  esteem  of 
the  hundreds  who  had  benefited  by  his  ministra- 
tions and  occupied  a  prominent  place  as  a  citizen 
and  business  man.  He  was  born  in  Antrim  Town- 
ship, in  the  old  stone  mansion  house  on  the  General 
Johnston  farm,  October  3,  1840,  son  of  Michael  and 
Frances  (Hornberger)  Bushey.  As  a  young  man 
he  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, offered  his  services  in  that  connection  as  sur- 
geon for  the  duration  of  the  Civil  War,  and  prac- 
ticed general  medicine  in  Franklin  County  from 
1865  until  his  death,  June  16,  1921.  His  early  asso- 
ciation was  with  Dr.  Adam  Carl  and  his  son.  Dr. 
George  D.  Carl.  For  a  brief  interval  Dr.  Bushey 
was  busy  with  a  responsible  position  in  Washing- 
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ton,  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  Most  of  his  mature  life,  however,  was 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  community. 

He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Union  Army  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  later  became 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry. 
He  continued  in  service  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  in  charge  of  a  large  Government  hospital  in 
Missouri.  He  was  always  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a 
charter  member  of  Corporal  Rihl  Post,  and  de- 
voted to  projects  which  would  benefit  veterans. 
For  many  years  he  was  head  of  the  Pension  Ex- 
amining Board  for  the  district.  He  was  an  active 
organizer  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank,  and  from 
its  inception  a  member  of  its  board  of  directors. 
His  later  years,  in  so  far  as  professional  services 
were  concerned,  were  largely  devoted  to  consulta- 
tion work.  His  chief  hobby,  and  one  so  earnestly 
and  intelligently  pursued  as  to  leave  the  com- 
munity his  debtor,  was  the  gathering  and  preserv- 
ing of  historical  data,  souvenirs,  and  traditions 
of  Franklin  County.  A  graceful  and  fluent  writer, 
he  contributed  delightful  columns  on  local  histor- 
ical subjects  to  the  local  paper.  His  office  was 
filled  with  cabinets  containing  relics  of  the  Civil 
War,  Indians,  and  local  history,  gathered  by  his 
patient  research.  His  knowledge  of  the  eflfect  of 
the  Civil  War  on  the  vicinity  of  Greencastle  was 
encyclopedic,  and  he  could  instantly  recall  the  serv- 
ice record,  rank,  company,  and  regiment  of  every 
Civil  War  veteran  there. 

Franklin  A.  Bushey  married,  December  2-],  1865, 
Mary  Ellen  Carl,  daughter  of  Dr.  Adam  Carl,  and 
she  died  some  years  ago.  Two  daughters  survive 
their  parents :  Mrs.  Elsie  C.  Grimes,  of  Green- 
castle; and  Mrs.  Bertha  Bierly,  of  Thurmont, 
Maryland. 

A  learned  and  humane  physician  of  the  old 
school,  to  be  relied  on,  always  in  time  of  need,  a 
cultured  and  Christian  gentleman.  Dr.  Bushey  was 
of  the  finest  type  produced  by  this  country.  His 
personal  characteristics  were  remarkable,  for  he 
retained  the  appearance  and  vigor  of  youth  almost 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  presence  was  hand- 
some, his  figure  tall,  slender  and  erect,  and  his 
manner  gracious.  His  interesting  conversation 
made  him  a  social  favorite ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
local  conditions,  his  good  judgment,  and  his  clear- 
headed common  sense  recommended  him  to  all 
as  a  business  adviser. 


CHARLES  DENNIS  BARNEY— Among  the 

solid  business  men  of  Philadelphia  must  be  num- 
bered Charles  D.  Barney,  a  prominent  representa- 
tive of  the  banking  interests  of  that  city,  and  offi- 
cially connected  with  many  other  business  insti- 
tutions. 


Charles  Dennis  Barney  was  born  in  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  July  9,  1844.  His  father,  Charles  Barney,  a 
native  of  New  York,  became  a  grain  merchant  of 
Sandusky,  where  he  conducted  an  extensive  busi- 
ness until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849.  He 
was  well  known  for  his  charity  and  philanthropy. 
The  ancestry  of  the  family  is  traced  back  in  direct 
line  to  Jacob  Barney,  who  sailed  from  England  in 
1634  and  settled  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The 
mother,  Elizabeth  Caldwell  (Dennis)  Barney,  was 
a  representative  of  an  old  New  York  family ;  her 
maternal  uncle  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  Eleutheros 
Cooke,  the  father  of  Jay  Cooke,  and  emigrated  to 
Ohio  with  him.  Mrs.  Barney  passed  away  Decem- 
ber 16,  1908. 

Charles  D.  Barney  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Sandusky,  and  afterward  spent 
two  years  in  the  hardware  store  of  an  uncle  there, 
subsequent  to  which  time  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  A  year  later,  however,  he  left 
that  school  to  enlist  in  the  one  hundred  days'  serv- 
ice, doing  guard  duty  in  Washington  during  that 
period.  When  mustered  out  he  secured  a  position 
in  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Sandusky,  the 
president  of  which  was  L.  S.  Hubbard,  the  first 
employer  of  Jay  Cooke,  the  financier.  Mr.  Barney 
remained  in  the  bank  until  September,  1867,  as 
clerk  and  bookkeeper,  after  which  he  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  on  September  18,  1867,  entered  the 
office  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company,  bankers,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  December,  1873,  when,  in 
connection  with  Jay  Cooke,  Jr.,  he  established  the 
firm  of  Charles  D.  Barney  &  Company,  bankers 
and  brokers.  In  July,  1907,  he  retired  from  this 
firm,  after  thirty- four  years  association  with  the 
business  as  its  head.  The  business,  however,  is 
still  continued  under  the  old  firm  name  with  J. 
Horace  Harding,  Jay  Cooke,  the  third,  and  others 
as  the  present  partners. 

Although  practically  retired,  Mr.  Barney  still 
holds  various  directorships.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  director 
of  the  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain  Rail- 
road &  Coal  Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Equit- 
able Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and 
Hospital.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League, 
Huntingdon  and  Valley  Country  clubs,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Ohio  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  in  New  York.  He  is  rector's  warden 
and  one  of  the  oldest  vestrymen  of  St.  Paul's  Church 
(Cheltenham),  Elkins  Park,  where  he  succeeded 
Jay  Cooke  as  rector's  warden  in  1905.  He  has  also 
been  actively  identified  with  its  Sunday  school  for 
many  years,  and  was  its  superintendent  for  a 
number   of  years.     In   politics,   Mr.   Barney    is   a 
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Republican,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  his  city  finds  in  him  a  warm 
supporter.  As  a  progressive  business  man  he  is 
regarded  as  a  safe  adviser,  his  enterprise  being 
tempered  by  a  wise  conservatism,  and  for  the  same 
reason  his  influence  is  potent  in  all  boards  upon 
which  he  serves. 

On  April  22,  1869,  Mr.  Barney  married  Laura 
E.,  eldest  daughter  of  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  the  following  children : 
Dorothea,  wife  of  J.  Horace  Harding,  of  New 
York ;  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  H.  Whittaker.  of 
Philadelphia;  Katherine,  wife  of  Joseph  S.  Bunt- 
ing, of  Maine;  Emily,  wife  of  Baron  Friedrich 
Hiller  von  Gaertringen ;  Laura,  wife  of  Henry  M. 
Watts,  of  Ogontz,  Philadelphia;  and  Carlotta, 
wife  of  Archibald  B.  Hubbard.  A  man  of  strong 
domestic  tastes,  Mr.  Barney  finds  in  his  home  the 
sources  of  his  highest  happiness. 


JACOB  EDWARD  BECK— A  prominent  place 
in  the  economic,  fraternal,  civic  and  social  life 
of  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania,  was  occupied  by 
the  man  who  was  always  a  leader  in  advance- 
ment in  every  direction,  Jacob  Edward  Beck,  senior 
partner  in  the  hardware  firm  of  Beck  &  Benedict 
and  executive  in  many  other  lines.  He  was  born 
near  New  Windsor,  Carroll  County,  Maryland, 
March  9,  1868,  son  of  Samuel  Beck  and  his  wife. 
He  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm,  was  educated  in 
the  local  schools,  and  entered  the  business  world 
in  1897,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  when  he  moved 
to  Waynesboro.  His  financial  success  began  in  a 
small  way  with  a  little  hardware  store  which  pros- 
pered under  his  management  and  led  to  his  open- 
ing a  larger  store  in  the  Wayne  Building,  in  part- 
nership with  John  G.  Corbett.  The  latter  sold  his 
interest  to  Daniel  G.  Benedict,  who  continued  a 
member  of  the  firm.  The  business  grew  so  rapidly 
that  in  1916  it  was  moved  into  its  present  com- 
modious quarters  on  the  fine  business  block  erected 
on  West  Main  Street  by  the  partners.  About  the 
same  time  the  business  was  incorporated  as  the 
Beck  &  Benedict  Hardware  Company,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  become  a  stable  part  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  community.  Mr.  Beck  participated  in 
numerous  other  commercial  enterprises  in  the  town. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
treasurer  of  the  Wayne  Stone  and  Builders'  Sup- 
ply Company,  treasurer  of  the  Waynesboro  Brick 
and  Supply  Company,  director  of  the  Waynesboro 
Realty  Company,  president  of  the  Rouzerville  Wa- 
ter Company.  He  owned  valuable  property,  both 
improved  and  unimproved,  including  his  own  hand- 
.some  residence  on  Clayton  Avenue.  All  these  en- 
terprises indicate  the  general  trend  of  his  civic 
ambitions,  his  steady  desire  to  build  up  the  com- 
munity along  with  his  own  interests,  to  make  his 


enterprises  a  definite  part  of  the  community's  pro- 
gram of  advancement.  He  was  of  a  powerful 
enough  mentality  and  personality  to  succeed  in 
this  ambition. 

A  staunch  Democrat,  he  took  from  the  start  a 
keen  interest  in  county  and  State  politics,  serving 
a  two-year  term  in  the  State  Legislature,  which 
began  in  191 5.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Acacia 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Waynesboro; 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  and  Knights  Templar  Com- 
mandery,  Chambersburg ;  the  Harrisburg  Con- 
sistory of  thirty-second  degree  Masons ;  and  Zembo 
Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mys- 
tic Shrine,  Harrisburg.  He  was  affiliated  also  with 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks ;  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  the  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men ;  the  Knights  of  Malta ;  and  the 
Royal  Arcanum.  He  attended  the  Lutheran  church 
and  was  enrolled  in  the  Whetstone  Bible  Class  of 
the  Sunday  school. 

J.  Edward  Beck  married  (first)  Annie  Wingert, 
now  deceased,  by  whom  he  had  three  children : 
Mildred,  wife  of  Paxton  Kisecker;  Lester,  who 
married  Margaret  A.  Anders,  and  Esther  Beck, 
twins.  He  married  (second)  Sudie  Mentzer,  of 
Waynesboro,  who  survives  him. 

On  February  26,  1925,  Mr.  Beck  died  at  his 
home,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
interred  in  Green  Hill  Cemetery.  The  participa- 
tion in  the  funeral  rites  of  his  brother  Masons 
testified  to  his  popularity  there,  and  the  crowds  of 
business  men,  leading  citizens,  and  devoted  friends 
who  shared  the  grief  at  his  too  early  departure 
from  life  were  further  evidence  of  the  many 
kindly  and  helpful  contacts  he  had  established  with 
his  fellow  men.  His  nature  was  genial  and  friendly, 
his  loyalty  great,  and  his  consideration  for  others 
a  marked  characteristic.  Much  of  the  financial  ac- 
tivity and  progress  of  the  town  was  due  to  his 
energy  and  vigor ;  much  of  the  civic  well  being  re- 
sulted from  his  watchfulness  and  influence. 


WILLIAM  STEELE,  3d— Among  the  younger 
generation  of  business  men  of  Philadelphia  must  be 
numbered  William  Steele,  3d,  first  vice-president 
and  director  of  William  Steele  &  Sons  Company, 
nationally  known  engineers  and  builders,  Mr.  Steele 
being  the  third  generation  of  the  family  to  be  active 
in  the  aflfairs  of  the  company,  which  was  founded 
by  his  grandfather. 

William  Steele,  3d,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  January  22,  1890,  son  of  Joseph  M. 
and  Mary  J.  (Stewart)  Steele.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  studying  engineering.  At  the 
completion  of  his  education  Mr.  Steele  entered  the 
employ  of  the  William  Steele  &  Sons  Company, 
of  which  his   father,  Joseph   M.    Steele,   is   head. 
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Desiring  to  learn  the  business  from  bottom,  he 
began  as  a  clerk  and  has  worked  his  way  up,  his 
career  being  interrupted  by  the  World  War.  He 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  September,  191 7,  and  served 
until  July,  1919,  being  discharged  with  rank  of 
captain.  He  then  reentered  the  employ  of  the 
Steele  concern,  and  was  elected  first  vice-president 
and  director  in  1922,  which  offices  he  still  holds. 

Politically,  Mr.  Steele  is  a  Republican.  His 
clubs  number  the  Union  League,  Engineers'  and 
the  Huntingdon  Valley  Country.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  Fraternity.  He 
is  affiliated  with  the  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  During  his  hours  of  relaxation  Mr. 
Steele  is  fond  of  golf  and  swimming.  He  does 
much  in  a  quiet  way  for  the  advancement  of  his 
city. 

On  October  16,  1912,  Mr.  Steele  married  Edna 
B.  Welsh,  daughter  of  Charles  W.  and  Sara  A. 
Welsh,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  Elizabeth  W.,  born  October  12,  1913; 
Joseph  M.,  2d,  born  May  10,  1917 ;  Suzanne  A., 
born  February  19,  1921.  The  Steele  home  is  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
gracious  hospitality. 


JOSHUA  WILSON  SHARPE— A  leading 
member  of  the  Franklin  County  Bar,  Mr.  Sharpe 
was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Chambersburg, 
Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  for  some 
thirty-six  years  he  was  engaged  most  successfully 
in  the  general  practice  of  law.  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  demands  made  upon  his  time  and  energy  by 
his  extensive  and  important  law  practice,  he  found 
it  possible  to  devote  himself  throughout  many 
years  to  many  other  interests  and  every  cause  that 
tended  to  the  welfare  and  development  of  Cham- 
bersburg always  could  count  upon  his  sincere,  ac- 
tive and  effective  support.  His  participation  in 
public  affairs,  which  included  service  as  chief  bur- 
gess of  Chambersburg,  contributed  much  to  the 
town's  prosperity  and  development  in  modern  times. 

Joshua  W.  Sharpe  was  born  in  Newville,  Cum- 
berland County,  February  8,  185 1,  a  son  of  Samuel 
Wilson  and  Ann  Eliza  (McKeehan)  Sharpe.  He 
was  educated  at  Tuscarora  Academy,  at  Chambers- 
burg Academy,  and  at  Princeton  University,  from 
which  latter  he  was  graduated  in  1873.  He  then 
took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  offices  of  the  Hon. 
J.  McDowell  Sharpe,  of  Chambersburg  and,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  Franklin  County  Bar  Septem- 
ber 7,  1875,  he  established  himself  in  the  practice  ot 
his  profession  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
Unfortunately  soon  afterwards  his  health  failed 
and  he  spent  the  next  ten  years  in  the  South,  on  a 
ranch  in  Montana,  and  in  travel  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.    In  1887  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 


Chambersburg,  continuing  until  his  retirement  in 
1906. 

When,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  office  of  chief  burgess 
of  Chambersburg,  at  a  time  when  several  important 
matters,  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  borough,  were 
under  consideration,  Judge  Stewart,  then  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  Franklin  County,  prevailed  upon  Mr. 
Sharpe  to  accept  the  appointment  to  this  office.  He 
filled  this  position  with  great  ability,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  chief  magistrates  which 
Chambersburg  ever  had,  being  utterly  fearless  in 
doing  the  right  as  he  saw  it,  and  giving  considera- 
tion to  nothing  except  the  best  interests  and  the 
progress  of  the  town.  While  he  was  in  office  it 
was  due  to  his  veto  that  the  sale  of  the  electric 
light  plant  to  a  private  corporation  was  prevented. 
Even  after  he  had  retired  from  public  office  he 
continued  his  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
as  late  as  1920  he  was  of  great  service  to  his  com- 
munity in  connection  with  the  problem  of  its  water 
supply.  For  several  years  Mr.  Sharpe  was  di- 
rector of  the  National  Bank  of  Chambersburg,  of 
which  he  was  also  the  attorney.  He  was  trustee  of 
the  Chambersburg  Academy  until  it  was  discon- 
tinued, also  trustee  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
Wilson  College  and  very  active  in  everything  per- 
taining to  its  welfare,  and  was  actively  interested 
in  several  other  institutions  and  organizations,  and 
for  some  years  preceding  his  death  he  took  an 
especially  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  local  Boy 
Scout  organization.  During  the  World  War  he 
gave  his  active  support,  influence  and  means  to 
every  patriotic  movement  undertaken  in  his  com- 
munity. In  politics  he  was  a  staunch  and  loyal 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party  and  a  sincere 
believer  in  its  principles.  Throughout  his  life  he 
was  very  fond  of  nature  and  outdoor  activities,  and 
especially  of  hunting.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
also  an  untiring  reader  of  good  literature,  excep- 
tionally well  posted  on  current  affairs  and  on 
many  other  subjects  on  which  he  could  discourse 
in  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining  manner.  His 
religious  affiliations  were  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  more  particularly  with  the  Falling 
Spring  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
trustee  and  in  the  work  of  which  he  took  a  very 
active  part.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  Rocky 
Spring  Presbyterian  Church  and  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  that  old  historic  church. 

Mr.  Sharpe  married,  June  5,  1889,  Sara  Fleming, 
of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sharpe  had  no  children,  and  for  many  years  re- 
sided on  Philadelphia  Avenue,  where  Mrs.  Sharpe 
continues  to  make  her  home.  His  death  occurred 
February  24,  1923.  A  simple  but  impressive  serv- 
ice was  held  at  his  late  residence,  conducted  by 
Rev.    W.    L.    Mudge,    pastor    of    Falling    Spring 
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Church,  assisted  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Warfield,  president 
of  Wilson  College,  and  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  his  many  friends.  He  was  buried  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  Mr.  Sharpe's  death  his  wife  lost  a  loving  and 
devoted  husband,  his  community  one  of  its  most 
upright,  useful  and  cultured  citizens,  and  his  nu- 
merous friends  a  genial  and  faithful  associate.  A 
memorial  meeting  was  called  a  few  days  after  his 
death  by  the  Franklin  County  Bar  Association  and. 
after  some  of  his  intimate  associates  had  paid 
their  tributes  to  his  many  fine  qualities,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted : 

Joshua  W.  Sharpe  was  admitted  to  this  Bar 
September  7,  1875.  His  career  was  active  and 
creditable  until  his  retirement  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  He  served  his  clients  loyally  and  impressed 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  by  his  sincerity 
and  earnestness.  His  relations  with  his  fellow 
members  of  the  Bar  were  cordial  and  we  all 
appreciate  the  courtesy  that  marked  his  profes- 
sional and  personal  intercourse  with  us. 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  actively  interested  in  public 
matters  and  often  during  his  long  residence  in  the 
county  rendered  the  community  notable  service  and 
won  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people.  Courage,  unselfishness  and  aggressive 
honesty  characterized  his  life  in  all  its  activities, 
and  in  his  being  called  hence,  the  Bar  has  lost  a 
high-minded  lawyer,  the  town  a  useful  citizen  and 
those  of  us  who  came  to  know  him  well,  a  true  and 
trusted  friend. 


NELSON  BATTEN  KEYSER— The  career 
of  the  late  Nelson  Batten  Keyser  was  of  such  high 
integrity,  so  consistently  idealistic,  and  so  undevi- 
atingly  true  and  noble,  that  it  could  very  well  serve 
as  both  an  inspiration  and  a  guide,  as  well  as  a 
model,  to  the  present  generation  of  rising  young 
business  men.  His  success  was  predicated  upon 
those  twin  virtues  of  ability  and  honesty,  whose 
flaming  torch  he  always  held  high,  and  whose 
steady  light  he  never  allowed  to  flicker  or  to 
waver  for  one  moment.  He  was  universally  highly 
respected  and  held  in  great  esteem,  and  in  Cyrus 
T.  Fox's  "A  History  of  Reading  and  Berks  Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania,"  is  found  this  appreciation  of 
his  life  and  labors : 

The  keynote  of  Nelson  Batten  Keyser's  career 
was  idealism.  Not  only  in  the  personal  inter- 
ests which  engaged  his  leisure  hours,  but  in  the  ex- 
acting and  too-often  sordid  duties  which  were  en- 
trusted to  him,  he  clung  to  the  lofty  ideals  which 
actuated  his  life,  applying  his  standards  of  right  to 
every  phase  of  activity  which  his  responsibilities 
touched.  Mr.  Keyser's  life  was  an  exemplary  one 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  his  pursuit 
of  wrong  his  inspiration  was  ever  the  protection 
of  the  people,  the  security  of  the  civic  body.  In 
his  relation  with  those  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  professional  work,  Mr.  Keyser's  every  act 
was  inspiring  and  estimable.  He  gave  to  life  much, 
and  while  life  returned  to  him  a  large  measure  of 


success,  still  it  is  only  fitting  that  his  name  be  hon- 
ored in  those  permanent  records  which  shall  stand 
for  future  generations  to  study  and  by  which  it 
may  be  hoped  they  will  order  their  lives. 

Nelson  Batten  Keyser  was  one  of  the  eight  chil- 
dren of  William  H.  and  Sara  A.  (Cook)  Keyser, 
the  family  of  long  and  great  distinction*  in  Amer- 
ica, and  tracing  back  well  beyond  Revolutionary 
War  days.  Through  a  collateral  line  Mr.  Keyser 
was  a  descendant  of  Ethan  Allen,  one  of  the  most 
famous  officers  of  that  historic  conflict.  The 
father,  William  H.  Keyser,  was  a  successful  con- 
tractor and  builder  of  Philadelphia  and  its  en- 
virons, and  died  at  the  home  of  his  son.  Nelson  B. 
Keyser,  in  Souderton,  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  his  seventy-third  year.  His  wife,  Sara 
A.  (Cook)  Keyser,  survived  him  for  a  number  of 
years,  finally  passing  away  at  the  home  of  one  of 
her  daughters,  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  Reisert.  of 
Philadelphia.  Nelson  Batten  Keyser  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  December  15,  1873, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Quaker  City,  being  a  most  promising  student 
and  especially  adept  in  mathematics.  His  scholas- 
tic work  came  to  an  abrupt  halt,  however,  when  he 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the  balance  of 
his  wide  and  comprehensive  education  was  ac- 
quired through  his  unusual  powers  of  observation, 
picked  up  by  his  keen  and  acquisitive  mind,  and 
stored  in  his  extraordinarily  retentive  mind.  He 
was  still  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood  when  he  em- 
barked upon  his  career  by  entering  the  law  offices 
of  Douglass  &  Rudderow,  of  No.  711  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  where  he  read  law,  applying 
himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  so  diligently 
that  he  successfully  passed  the  bar  examinations  of 
three  States,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
bars  of  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Illinois  and  Ohio. 
Mr.  Keyser,  however,  did  not  confine  his  activities 
to  juridical  circles  alone,  but  also  established  him- 
self in  the  real  estate  business  by  opening  offices 
in  the  Schuyler  Building  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Diamond  streets,  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  prom- 
inently identified  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  during  the  administration  of  President 
Taft,  he  was  appointed  assistant  bank  examiner  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, his  appointment  taking  place  in  1906,  and  the 
scope  of  his  new  duties  including  all  the  national 
banks  in  the  counties  of  Berks,  Montgomery,  Le- 
high, Northampton,  Bucks,  Delaware  and  Chester. 
In  191 3  he  was  certified  an  expert  bank  accountant 
,in  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  in  which  capacity  he  performed  un- 
usually meritorious  work.  He  was  relentless  in 
his  constant  war  on  graft,  and  his  persecution  of 
"bucket  shops"  and  trusts  brought  him  the  con- 
gratulations   of    many   prominent    statesmen.      At 
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one  time  he  was  one  of  the  highest  paid  account- 
ants in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. After  building  an  enviable  reputation  for 
unusual  ability  and  extreme  efficiency,  Mr.  Keyser 
resigned  from  Federal  service  January  i,  1914,  in 
order  to  take  up  his  duties  as  cashier  of  the  Penn 
National  Bank  of  Reading,  to  which  office  he  had 
unanimously  been  elected  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. In  1905,  while  still  in  Governmental  service, 
Mr.  Keyser  became  a  resident  of  North  Wales, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  lived  for  eight  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  removed  to  Reading  upon 
his  acceptance  of  the  cashiership  of  the  Penn  Na- 
tional Bank  of  that  city.  His  subsequent  influence 
for  good  in  local  financial  circles  was  great,  and 
can  be  gauged  only  by  the  passing  of  years.  A 
humanitarian  at  heart,  he  did  much  philanthropic 
work  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way,  and  gave 
freely  of  his  legal  abilities  to  all  who  were  unable 
to  afford  the  services  of  a  practicing  attorney.  Co- 
operation was  in  his  nature,  and  he  was  always  to 
be  found  among  the  protagonists  in  any  worthy 
movement  which  had  as  its  design  the  advance- 
ment or  betterment  of  Reading,  its  environs,  con- 
ditions or  institutions.  Diiring  the  late  World 
War  he  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  bring  to  suc- 
cessful conclusions  the  many  drives  for  funds  in- 
cident upon  the  winning  of  a  war  of  such  unprece- 
dented dimensions. 

Politically,  Mr.  Keyser  was  a  staunch  Republi- 
can, and  a  firm  believer  and  an  ardent  advocate  of 
its  principles.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Reading 
Clearing  House  Association  and  various  other 
bodies  of  this  ilk,  and  fraternally,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  all  the  Masonic  bodies  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  Pennsylvania  Consistory,  Ancient  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite,  and  Rajah  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He 
also  held  membership  in  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.  He  was  an  upright  Christian  gen- 
tleman, and  one  who  carried  his  religion  with  him 
into  his  ever>'-day  life.  His  religious  affiliation 
was  given  to  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a  regular  attendant  and  a  most  lib- 
eral supporter,  and  he  was  made  the  secretary  of 
the  Luther  League  for  the  entire  United  States 
upon  its  establishment  in  America. 

Nelson  Batten  Keyser's  death  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  October  14,  1918, 
in  his  forty-fifth  year,  and  not  only  that  city,  but 
the  entire  Commonwealth  lost  one  of  its  most  sin- 
cere and  upright  citizens  through  his  early  pass- 
ing.   Of  him  it  has  been  said,  and  truly: 

Endowed  with  sterling  virtues,  gifted  with  a 
personality  which  won  friends  in  every  walk  of 
life,  equally  gifted  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  achieves  great  things,  Mr.  Keyser  made  a 
wonderful   record,   and   in   its   perusal   those   who 


follow  after  him  may  well  find  a  pattern  of  ex- 
emplary manhood  worthy  of  the  most  faithful 
emulation.  He  is  gone,  but  the  world  is  better  for 
his  having  passed  through  it,  for  he  left  all  along 
the  way,  in  one  form  or  another,  good  and  benefici- 
cent  deeds  which  may  well  be  called  the  true  me- 
morial of  his  life. 

Nelson  Batten  Keyser  was  married,  at  Philadel- 
phia, March  5,  1899,  to  Cora  L.  Hoffman,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  O.  and  Louise  (Gray)  Hoffman,  her 
mother  a  direct  descendant  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
that  pathetic  and  romantic  figure  of  early  English 
history.  Mrs.  Louise  (Gray)  Hoffman  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  last  generation  recorded  in  the  only 
Gray  genealogy  ever  published  in  America.  Mrs. 
Cora  L.  (Hoffman)  Keyser  survives  her  husband 
and  maintains  her  home  at  Wyomissing,  Penn- 
sylvania. She  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Commodore  Perry  Chapter,  Daughters  of  1812,  of 
Reading,  and  of  the  Woman's  Club.  She  was  also 
the  organizer  of  the  Reading  Chapter  of  the  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star,  which  she  has  served  as 
Worthy  Matron,  and  of  which  she  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees.  She  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rebekahs,  of  Reading.  Mrs.  Keyser's 
niece,  Ruth  (Weidman)  Tiehel,  widow  of  Joseph 
Tiehel,  who  died  July  15,  1922,  makes  her  home 
with  Mrs.  Keyser,  who  is  deeply  attached  to  Mrs. 
Tiehel's  little  daughter,  Virginia  Lee  Keyser  Tiehel. 
Mrs.  Keyser  maintains  her  residence  at  No.  1529 
Dauphin  Avenue,  in  Wyomissing,  and  has  made  it 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  attractive  homes  in 
the  vicinity. 

ABRAHAM  H.  STRICKLER,  M.  D.— Though 
primarily  a  physician,  deeply  devoted  to  the  exact- 
ing duties  of  his  profession  and  highly  successful 
as  a  very  busy  general  practitioner.  Dr.  Strickler 
possessed  the  rare  good  fortune  of  being  blessed 
with  many  other  talents  and  abilities  and  of  being 
endowed  with  a  rugged  constitution,  permitting  him 
to  employ  his  energy  in  many  different  directions. 
Because  of  the  extent  of  his  medical  practice,  it 
was  only  natural  that  he  should  be  known  more 
widely  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  than  in  any  of 
his  other  capacities,  and,  indeed,  his  accomplish- 
ments in  his  chosen  profession  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  assure  to  him  an  eminent  place 
in  the  history  of  Waynesboro,  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  the  town  in  which  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  active  life.  His  professional 
success,  however,  was  equalled  by  what  he  achieved 
as  the  owner  of  model  farms,  as  the  developer  of 
real  estate,  as  a  most  faithful  and  intelligent  pub- 
lic official,  as  a  broadminded,  but  careful  banker, 
as  an  industrial  executive  of  extraordinary  ability 
and  vision,  and  as  a  deeply  religious  man,  at  all 
times  devoted  to  the  highest  ideals  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  community  and  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
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Abraham  H.  Strickler  was  born  in  Antrim 
Township,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  Janu- 
ary 23,  1840,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Snively) 
Strickler.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  region  and  at  Princeton  University, 
from  which  latter  he  graduated  in  1863.  At  this 
time  he  decided  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine 
and  for  this  purpose  entered  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  at  New  York  City,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1866.  While 
still  an  undergraduate  at  his  medical  school  he 
served  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  cadet  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Union  Army  and  later 
performed  the  duties  of  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
Lincoln  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  After  grad- 
uation from  medical  school  he  returned  to  his  home 
county  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Mercersburg.  Five  years  later 
he  removed,  in  1871,  to  Waynesboro  and  there  re- 
sumed his  medical  activities  in  which  he  continued 
practically  to  the  time  of  his  death,  though  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  had  withdrawn  from 
practice,  except  as  far  as  it  could  be  carried  on  at 
his  own  office.  As  a  physician  and  surgeon  he  was 
as  much  known  for  his  great  skill,  as  for  his  pati- 
ence, kindness  and  good  sense  and  he  enjoyed  for 
many  years  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
practices  in  his  locality. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  Waynes- 
boro he  displayed  at  all  times  a  most  sincere  public 
spirit  and  in  recognition  of  this  as  well  as  of  his 
many  other  admirable  qualities  he  was  honored 
several  times  with  public  office.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Waynesboro  School  Board,  was  Burgess  of 
the  town  and  for  ten  years  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Health.  In  politics  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  parfy,  he  was,  for  one 
term  in  1893  and  1894,  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania House  of  Representatives  from  Franklin 
County  and  served  on  several  important  commit- 
tees. Being  a  member  of  the  medical  profession, 
he  was  chosen  by  those  in  charge  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishing a  medical  covmcil  and  three  State  boards  of 
medical  examiners,  to  answer  the  opposition.  Dr. 
Strickler  performed  this  duty  in  a  most  effective 
and  convincing  ten-minute  speech,  saying  that 
Pennsylvania  could  not  afford  longer  to  be  made 
the  dumping  ground  for  incompetent  practitioners 
from  other  States.  He  was  awarded  the  plaudits 
of  the  House  and  congratulated  by  the  heads  of 
medical  institutions  and  many  of  his  fellow  physi- 
cians, who  heartily  thanked  him  for  his  able  de- 
fense of  the  profession  against  the  charlatans  of 
other  States. 

Dr.  Strickler  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Waynesboro's  local  industries  and  recog- 
nizing early  the  possibilities  possessed  by  the  town, 


he  gave  liberally  of  his  efforts  and  counsel  to  the 
promotion  of  the  town's  progress.  He  was  one  of 
thirteen  men  who  combined  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  Frick  Company  of  which  he  was  a  director 
for  many  years,  and  he  saw  this  important  industry 
develop  from  a  little  shop  into  a  large  and  pros- 
perous enterprise  with  some  800  names  on  its  pay- 
roll. Again  when  in  1898  fire  destroyed  the  Landis 
Brothers'  tool  works,  he  was  the  leader  of  a  small 
group  which  purchased  what  little  the  fire  had  left 
and,  having  been  made  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Landis  Tool  Company,  guided  this  enter- 
prise so  skillfully  that  it  became  one  of  the 
county's  most  prosperous  industries,  employing 
some  650  skilled  mechanics.  His  connection  with 
this  company  as  its  guiding  genius  and  as  a  director 
endured  to  the  time  of  his  death  and  only  a  few 
weeks  prior  to  his  demise  he  had  been  reelected  to 
the  office  of  president  of  the  corporation.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  Citizens' 
National  Bank  and  had  been  connected,  at  various 
times,  with  other  local  industries.  Essentially  a 
man  of  progressive  ideas,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee which  organized  the  notable  Centennial  of 
the  town  in  1897,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  re- 
ception committee.  His  large  real  estate  interests 
occupied  part  of  his  time  and  attention  for  a  good 
many  years  and  in  handling  them  he  showed  the 
same  ability  and  good  judgment  which  he  displayed 
in  all  his  other  undertakings.  It  was  always  his 
aim  to  keep  farms,  building  lots  and  buildings, 
owned  by  him,  in  the  highest  possible  condition  of 
usefulness  and  improvement  and  few  farms  in  his 
region  were  more  productive  than  his,  nor  did  any 
landlord  enjoy  the  loyalty  and  confidence  of  his 
tenants  to  a  greater  degree  than  he  did.  Shortly 
before  his  death  Dr.  Strickler  laid  out  a  portion  of 
his  Willow  Glen  farm  for  building  lots,  and,  as  was 
customary  with  him,  he  began  the  work  in  the  most 
thorough  and  comprehensive  way.  In  order  to 
make  the  new  home  sites  as  attractive  as  possible, 
he  cut  a  wide  boulevard  from  the  land  adjoining 
the  turnpike  and  began  the  building  lots  back  of 
this.  His  plans  further  contemplated  the  straight- 
ening of  the  turnpike  and  it  had  been  his  intention 
to  donate  the  land  needed  for  this  purpose. 

Ever  since  he  had  come  to  Mercersburg  as  a 
young  man,  his  religious  affiliations  had  been  with 
the  Reformed  Church  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  faithful  members  of  Trinity  Reformed 
Church,  Waynesboro,  of  which  he  was  an  elder 
for  some  thirty  years  and  a  deacon  before  that. 
He  was  always  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
pastor  in  his  labors,  frequently  was  a  delegate  from 
his  charge  to  Mercersburg  Classis,  and  represented 
his  Classis  several  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Po- 
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tomac  Synod,  and  once  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Franklin  G)unty  Medical  Society,  having  been  the 
moving  spirit  in  bringing  together  in  such  a  body 
the  physicians  of  the  county,  and  at  one  of  the 
anniversary  celebrations  of  the  society,  held  shortly 
before  his  death,  his  fellow  physicians  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  him  and  his  work  for  the  profession  and 
for  the  society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Waynesboro  Academy  of  Medicine;  of  Waynes- 
boro G>uncil,  No.  993,  Royal  Arcanum ;  of 
Waynesboro  Conclave,  No.  217,  Independent  Order 
of  Heptasophs,  of  which  he  was  a  charter  member ; 
and  of  the  Green  Hill  Cemetery  Association,  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  twelve  incorporators 
in  1873  and  since  then  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers. 

Dr.  Strickler  married,  February  24,  1870,  Qara 
Anna  Besore,  only  daughter  of  George  and  Eliza 
(Snively)  Besore,  the  former  an  elder  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Waynesboro 
and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  institutions  of  his 
church.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Strickler  were  the  parents 
of  three  children :  a  son,  who  died  in  infancy ; 
Harry  Clark ;  and  Belle.  The  family  residence  was 
located  on  the  Public  Square,  Waynesboro. 

Dr.  Strickler  died  at  his  home,  January  30,  191 1, 
seven  days  after  he  had  celebrated  his  seventy-first 
birthday.  He  had  been  ill  for  less  than  a  year  and 
courageously  fought  for  life  up  to  the  last,  but 
when  death  came  it  came  peacefully.  Besides  his 
wife  and  two  children,  he  is  survived  by  one 
brother,  Joseph  B.  Strickler,  of  South  Auburn, 
Nebraska ;  another  brother,  Henry  Strickler,  of 
Greencastle,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  hav- 
ing died  November  i,  1909.  Funeral  services, 
largely  attended  by  his  many  friends,  by  represent- 
ative men  and  women  from  all  classes  of  Waynes- 
boro's inhabitants,  and  by  representatives  from 
the  various  institutions  and  organizations  with 
which  he  had  been  connected,  were  held  at  his  late 
home,  February  2,  191 1,  and  were  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Reformed  Church 
by  the  pastor  of  his  church.  Rev.  F.  F.  Bahner, 
D.  D.  Interment,  which  was  private,  took  place 
in  the  Green  Hill  Cemetery,  to  which  he  had  given 
so  miici'  of  his  time  and  thought  for  some  forty 
years. 

How  highly  Dr.  Strick.or  was  regarded  in  his 
community  and  by  his  fellow  citizens  was  shown 
in  many  ways.  The  Landis  Tool  Company,  of 
which  he  had  been  president  for  almost  fourteen 
years,  closed  its  shops  on  the  day  of  the  funeral 
as  a  mark  of  respect,  while  the  Citizens'  National 
Bank  closed  its  doors  during  the  duration  of  the 
funeral  services.  The  former  also  expressed  its 
sorrow  and  sense  of  loss  by  the  following  resolu- 


tions adopted  by  its  board  of  directors  and  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  of  Waynesboro : 

Whereas  An  overruling  providence  has  again 
permitted  the  hand  of  death  to  invade  our  ranks 
and  take  from  the  membership  of  this  board  its 
president,  Dr.  A.  H.  Strickler,  who  served  as  such 
from  the  inception  of  the  company  to  the  present 
time,  a  period  of  more  than  thirteen  years,  and 

Whereas,  Because  of  his  talent  for  constructive 
organization,  clear,  positive,  practical  ideas  and 
sound  judgment,  he  became  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
founding  of  the  company  and  had  much  to  do  with 
its  formation,  development  and  continued  progress ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  members  of  the  directorate 
of  the  Landis  Tool  Company,  most  sincerely  deplore 
his  removal  by  death  from  our  number.  We  acknowl- 
edge his  many  splendid  qualities  of  leadership  so 
well  exemplified  in  him  as  the  head  of  this  insti- 
tution. We  acknowledge  his  wisdom,  skill  and 
ability  and  submit  with  sadness  to  the  severance 
of  the  ties  that  have  so  long  bound  us  together  as 
directors  of  the  affairs  of  this  institution. 

Resolved,  That  his  courtesy,  urbanity  and  gentle- 
manly bearing,  his  fairness  and  consideration  for 
the  views  of  others,  his  illuminative  mind  and 
business  acumen  made  him  an  ideal  executive  and 
gave  pleasure  to  us  in  our  association  with  him. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  company  so  long 
and  ably  served  by  him,  to  which  he  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  his  time  and  energy,  has  sustained  a 
genuine  loss. 

Resolved  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  company,  a  copy  be  sent  to  his 
family  and  publication  be  made  in  the  public  press. 
(Signed)  Henry  Rinehart, 

J.  E.   Frantz, 
W.  T.  Omwake. 

On  the  day  following  Dr.  Strickler's  death  the 
following  editorial  comment  on  Waynesboro's  loss, 
caused  by  his  demise,  appeared  in  the  Waynesboro 
"Daily  Record" :      , 

The  death  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Strickler  has  called 
forth  from  many  sources  tributes  of  esteem  for  the 
man,  for  his  character  and  for  the  many  things  he 
accomplished. 

He  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  high  capa- 
bility and  of  large  practice  and  this  alone  would 
have  been  a  heavy  enough  tax  on  many  men,  but 
to  it  he  added  the  care  of  a  very  large  amount  of 
real  estate  and  of  farming  properties,  the  duties 
of  a  director  in  a  number  of  the  largest  industries 
of  Waynesboro  and  an  unbroken  daily  interest  in 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  his  church. 

Probably  no  man,  occupied  with  the  demands  of 
an  exacting  profession,  has  been  so  active  in  the 
organization  of  local  industries  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  them.   .    .    . 

Such  a  multiplicity  of  duties  makes  a  heavy 
demand  upon  the  vitality  of  men,  but  Dr.  Strick- 
ler gave  to  each  a  goodly  share  of  his  careful  study 
and  thought  and  of  his  experience  and  did  not  tire 
under  the  weight  of  it  all. 

Added  to  these  professional  and  executive  duties, 
he  was  a  scientific  agriculturist  who  gave  to  his 
farms  that  oversight  which  helped  to  make  them 
very  productive,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  sue- 
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cessful  peach  growers  on  a  large  scale  in  this  fruit 
belt. 

Then  for  a  term  he  represented  this  county  in 
the  Legislature  and  with  all  his  other  duties  he 
/ound  time  to  attend  sessions  of  county,  State  and 
National  Medical  societies.  All  these  things  he 
was  able  to  do,  because  he  was  thoroughly  systern- 
atic  in  all  his  habits  and  in  all  his  routine  of  busi- 
ness engagements. 

Engrossed  as  he  was  always  in  his  aflfairs,  he 
preserved  his  cheerful  and  kindly  spirit,  his  broad 
humanitarianism,  his  unfailing  optimism,  and  his 
helpfulness  towards  his  professional  associates  and 
towards  his  friends,  and  his  loss  will  be  the  more 
keenly  felt  because  of  this. 

He  was  one  of  Waynesboro's  best  citizens  and 
most  useful  men  by  his  great  diversity  of  interests 
and  the  progressive  spirit  in  which  he  used  all  of 
them,  and  now  that  there  is  the  occasion  for  a 
faithful  review  of  his  very  active  career,  he  will  be 
appreciated  even  more  than  when  he  was  in  the 
daily  acceptance  of  all  his  duties  and  the  busy,  but 
self-contained  professional  man  and  man  of  affairs. 


ALLAN  HAMILTON  DICKSON— Promi- 
nent in  social,  legal  and  business  circles  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  was  Allan  Hamilton  Dickson,  who  in  his 
short  life  contributed  much  that  was  constructive 
and  of  lasting  value  to  the  community.  He  was 
born  of  a  notable  family  with  an  interesting  his- 
tory both  before  and  after  its  transfer  to  Ameri- 
can soil.  Mr.  Dickson  traced  his  ancestry  to  David 
Dickson,  born  in  1583,  one  of  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  The  grandson  of  that 
worthy  John  Dickson,  who  was  born  about  1673, 
immigrated  to  Ireland  and  settled  in  County  Down 
with  his  newly-wed  wife,  Jane  Dodd.  John  Dick- 
son's eldest  son,  James,  had  eleven  children,  of 
whom  Alexander,  born  in  1776  was  fourth.  Alex- 
ander Dickson  was  involved  in  the  Wolf-Tone  re- 
bellion, and  fear  of  imprisonment  forced  him  into 
hiding  for  a  time.  Although  he  was  able  to  re- 
sume his  customary  manner  of  living,  to  marry 
twice  and  bring  up  a  large  number  of  children, 
Alexander  Dickson  was  not  through  with  adven- 
ture. In  June,  1827,  when  he  was  fifty-one  years 
old,  he  brought  his  large  family  to  America, 
settling  at  Schaghticoke,  Rensselaer  County,  New 
York.  From  there  he  moved  to  Lansingburg.  in 
the  same  State,  in  1837,  and  died  there  April  2, 
1871.  His  seventh  child,  Hugh  Sheridan  Dickson, 
born  in  1813,  was  next  in  succession,  and  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  Margaret  Stoever.  Their  youngest 
son,  Frederick  Stoever  Dickson,  was  a  noted  law- 
yer and  author  of  "Dickson's  Blackstone,"  an 
analysis  of  "Blackstone's  Commentaries"  and  of 
"Dickson's  Kent,"  an  analysis  of  "Kent's  Com- 
mentaries." 

Of  such  ancestry  was  Allan  Hamilton  Dickson, 
born  in  Utica,  New  York,  November  14,  1851,  who 
died  in  Wilkes-Barre,  January  21,  1893.  He  pre- 
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pared  for  college  at  Wyer's  Preparatory  School  in 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  entered  Yale  in 
September,  1868.  Ill  health'  interrupted  his  soph- 
omore course,  and  he  travelled  in  Mexico,  return- 
ing home  in  1871  to  resume  his  work  at  Yale.  In 
July  of  that  year  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
learned  the  German  tongue  in  Heidelberg  and 
attended  university  lectures  in  Berlin.  He  trav- 
elled widely  in  other  European  countries,  includ- 
ing Switzerland  and  Italy,  before  returning  to  this 
country.  In  the  latter  part  of  1872  he  settled  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  began  read- 
ing law  under  the  preceptorship  of  Hon.  Henry 
M.  Hoyt,  and  advanced  rapidly  because  he  had 
been  grounded  in  that  branch  by  work  with  Hon. 
Wayne  McVeagh,  in  West  Chester.  On  Septem- 
ber 14,  1874,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in 
Luzerne  County,  and  from  then  until  his  death  he 
was  prominent  in  his  profession. 

Allan  Hamilton  Dickson  married,  on  November 
12,  1874,  Kate  Swetland  Pettibone.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dickson  were  the  parents  of  the  following  chil- 
dren: I.  Caro  Pettibone,  born  October  15,  1877, 
died  January  10,  1883.  2.  Dorothy  Ellen,  born  De- 
cember 12,  1883,  married  Major  Franck  G.  Darte, 
of  whom  further  details  are  given  below.  3.  Hugh 
Sheridan,  born  April  24,  1889,  died  January  17, 
1893.  Franck  G.  Darte,  lawyer,  adopted  son  of 
Judge  Alfred  Darte,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  April  12,  1873,  son  of  George  L. 
Franck,  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  educated  at 
Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  Yale  University,  and  served  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  as  corporal  in  Company  D,  9th 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  a  member  of  the  National  Guard,  in 
which  he  reenlisted  upon  his  discharge  and  became 
major  and  ordnance  officer  of  the  3d  Brigade,  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  early  death  of  Mr.  Dickson  cut  off  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness  and  maturity,  and 
the  most  thoughtful  members  of  the  community 
gave  testimony  to  his  worth.  The  bar  of  the 
county  of  Luzerne  passed  resolutions,  which  read, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Dickson  was  a  man  of 
acknowledged  ability,  which  was  exhibited  in  his 
profession  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  all  his  responsible 
business  relations  and  in  the  public  and  private 
offices  he  held.  He  was  possessed  of  fine  literary 
and  artistic  tastes ;  was  strictly  honorable  in  every 
post  and  station ;  of  courageous  determination  in 
the  defense  of  what  he  adjudged  right;  was  a  pro- 
gressive, enterprising  member  of  society,  and  in 
every  relation  of  life  a  good  citizen. 

Hon  Henry  W.  Palmer  threw  further  light  on 
his  fine  character: 
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Very  soon  after  he  became  a  resident  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  he  was  instrumental  in  miearthing  and 
bringing  to  justice  a  bold  and  influential  band  of 
criminals  who,  holding  official  positions,  had 
plundered  the  county  and  State  of  large  sums  of 
money.  As  public  officers  and  local  politicians  of 
high  standing  they  had  friends  who  would  be  quite 
apt  to  resent  the  interference  of  the  young  lawyer 
and  visited  him  with  punishment  in  every  way  pos- 
sible ;  but  he  pressed  forward,  and  never  rested 
until  the  prison  doors  closed  on  the  chief  offenders 
and  honesty  was  restored  to  the  administration  of 
county  affairs.  It  was  not  policy  in  the  customary 
sense,  but  it  was  courageous,  and  exemplified  a 
trait  which  was  admirable.  In  the  campaign  under- 
taken to  carry  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  accursed  traffic  in  liquors  in  the  whole 
State,  he  was  not  only  a  sympathizer  and  friend, 
but  an  eloquent  and  efficient  advocate  and  a  large 
contributor  of  time  and  money  to  the  cause.  He 
hated  shams  and  pretenders  of  high  and  low  degree, 
whether  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  or  in  politics  or 
the  pulpit,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  making  his 
opinions  known. 

E.  G.  Scott  summarized  his  influence  thus: 

Mr.  Dickson  was  one  of  our  good  examples — 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  and  carried  in  the  heart, 
that  the  reason  he  was  a  good  example  to  others 
is,  that  he  had  a  standard  of  his  own,  and  that  he 
lived  up  to  it. 


FRED  TAYLOR  PUSEY— The  family  of 
Pusey  is  of  ancient  English  origin,  having  been 
settled  in  the  Hundred  of  Ganfield  in  Berkshire. 
England,  for  about  nine  centuries.  During  this 
long  period  the  name  has  undergone  inevitable 
changes  of  orthography,  being  entered  in  the  Book 
of  Domesday,  completed  in  1086  as  "Pesie  or 
Pesei"  in  "Gannesfelde  hundred." 

The  manor  and  village  of  Pusey,  in  Ganfield, 
Berkshire,  lies  south  of  the  London  road,  twelve 
miles  from  Oxford  and  about  five  miles  east  of 
Farringdon.  Here  the  family  have  resided  from 
the  time  of  the  Danish  King  Canute,  fifty  years 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  tradition  is  that 
about  the  year  1016,  during  the  contest  between  the 
Danes  under  Canute,  and  the  Saxons  under  Ed- 
mund Ironside,  the  hostile  forces  lay  encamped  but 
a  few  miles  apart.  William  Pusey,  an  officer  under 
Canute,  entered  the  Saxon  camp  in  disguise  and 
there  discovered  a  plan  for  a  midnight  surprise 
and  massacre  of  the  Danes.  He  at  once  fled  to 
his  own  camp,  gave  the  alarm  and  saved  the  I>anish 
army  from  destruction.  King  Canute  rewarded 
the  daring  officer  with  the  manor  lying  contig- 
uous to  the  camp,  giving  him  as  evidence  of  the 
transfer,  the  horn  of  an  ox  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "King  Knowde  geue  Wyllyam  Pewte  thys 
home  to  holde  by  thy  lond."  Camden  and  other 
antiquarian  authorities  refer  to  this  circumstance. 
The  conveyance  of  realty  by  the  delivery  of  a  horn 
or  other  article  of  personal  property  is  known  to 


have  been  an  ancient  custom,  especially  under  the 
Danish  King,  while  the  tenure  of  lands  by  what  is 
known  as  cornuage  or  the  service  of  a  horn  is 
stated  by  Ingulphus  and  other  old  writers  to  have 
not  been  unusual  in  the  early  days  of  England. 

The  estate  thus  granted  by  the  Danish  King  to 
William  Pusey  has  remained  in  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  the  family,  their  descendants  and 
direct  representatives,  down  to  the  present  day,  by 
family  deeds  and  records  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  different  lords  of  the  manor  down  to  Charles 
Pusey  in  17 10,  after  whom  the  male  line  became 
extinct.  Charles  Pusey,  the  owner  in  1710,  recov- 
ered both  the  horn  and  the  manor  in  chancery  be- 
fore Lord  Chancellor  Jeffries,  when,  according  to 
Dr.  Hicks,  "the  horn  itself  being  produced  in 
court  and  with  universal  admiration  received,  ad- 
mitted and  proved  to  be  the  identical  horn  by 
which,  as  by  a  charter  Canute  had  conveyed  the 
manor  of  Pusey  seven  hundred  years  before.  Ref- 
erence to  this  case  is  made  in,  i,  Vernan's  Reports 
273  de  Term ;  S.  Mich,  1684 ;  wherein  the  demurrer 
of  the  defendant  is  stated  to  have  been  overruled 
and  the  plaintiff  awarded  his  claim." 

The  family  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in 
1 7 10  by  the  death  of  the  above  mentioned  Charles 
Pusey,  who  bequeathed  the  manor  to  his  nephew, 
John  Allen,  Esquire,  directing  he  should  take  the 
name  of  Pusey,  and  that  in  case  of  his  dying  with- 
out issue,  it  could  be  entailed  on  the  male  issue  of 
his  own  sisters  and  his  nieces,  the  Aliens  success- 
ively, who  upon  inheriting  the  estate  were  to  as- 
sume the  name  of  Pusey.  By  intermarriage  the 
manor  came  into  the  Bouveries  descendants  of 
Lawrence  des  Bouveries,  of  the  Low  Countries, 
driven  to  England  by  religious  persecution  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  present  Sidney 
Edward  Bouverie  Pusey  succeeded  in  1855.  The 
Pusey  coat-of-arms : 

Arms — Gules  three  bars  argent. 
Crest — A  cat  passant. 

The  old  horn,  by  the  delivery  of  which  the  estate 
was  originally  granted,  remained  in  possession  of 
the  family  until  recent  years,  when  it  was  depos- 
ited in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  drinking  horn  of  King  Canute.  It  is 
described  of  dark  brown  or  tortoise  shell  color, 
two  feet  and  one-half  inch  in  length,  one  foot  in 
circumference  at  the  large  end  and  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  at  the  small  end.  Rings  of  silver 
gilt  encircle  it  at  either  end,  and  a  broader  ring  or 
band  surrounds  it  near  the  middle.  To  this  middle 
band  are  fastened  two  legs  with  feet  resembling 
those  of  a  hound,  by  which  the  horn  is  supported 
on  a  stand.  At  the  small  end  is  a  screw  stopper  of 
silver  gilt  in  imitation  of  a  hound's  head.  By 
taking  this  out  and  passing  a  strap  through  the 
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two  rings  which  are  suitably  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose it  might  be  made  to  serve  as  a  hunting  horn. 
That  it  may  have  been  used  both  as  a  drinking 
and  a  hunting  horn  at  different  periods  is  not  im- 
probable, but  as  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  horn 
took  place  long  before  the  discovery  of  gunpowder 
or  the  use  of  firearms,  it  could  not  have  been  at 
first  used  as  a  powder  horn,  while  the  tradition 
that  it  was  originally  the  drinking  horn  of  King 
Canute  and  subsequently  bestowed  to  evidence  the 
reward  of  military  service,  received  plausibility  in 
view  of  the  two  special  uses  to  which  horns  are 
known  to  have  been  devoted  at  that  early  day, 
namely,  drinking  purposes  and  the  conveyance  of 
landed  property,  which  is  further  supported  by  the 
presumption  that  a  peculiar  value  was  attached  to 
the  familiar  drinking  appliance  of  a  rude  convivial 
people. 

The  presentation  of  this  horn  by  Canute  to  the 
original  William  Pusey  is  said  to  have  been  made 
with  much  ceremony,  on  the  beach  at  Southampton, 
and  a  plastic  representation  of  the  scene  hangs  in 
the  hall  of  the  present  Pusey  mansion.  Other 
treasures  and  interesting  relics  are  also  there  col- 
lected, including  family  portraits,  antique  lace  and 
articles  once  belonging  to  royalty.  Considerable 
legendary  interest  attaches  to  the  old  place  revived 
from  the  curious  customs  and  characters  of  for- 
mer residents,  one  of  whom,  Alice  Paternoster, 
held  lands  in  Pusey  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  by 
the  service  of  saying  paternosters  five  times  a  day 
for  the  souls  of  the  King's  ancestors.  Another 
of  the  same  surname  on  succeeding  to  an  estate 
in  the  same  parish,  instead  of  paying  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  relief  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  thrice 
before  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  as  his  brother 
had  done  before  him. 

The  Pusey  mansion  is  a  plain  stone  structure, 
with  two  front  bows,  presenting  an  attractive  and 
substantial  appearance.  The  present  owners  and 
occupants  give  courteous  reception  and  attention  to 
members  of  archaeological  societies  and  other  con- 
siderate visitors  attracted  by  the  historical  interest 
of  the  place. 

Caleb  Pusey,  the  first  of  the  name  who  came  to 
America,  was  born  in  Berkshire,  England,  in  1651. 
He  grew  up  among  the  Baptists,  but  in  early  man- 
hood joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  moved  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  actively  associated  with  Wil- 
liam Penn  in  his  cherished  project  for  the  coloni- 
zation of  Pennsylvania,  having  arranged  with  Penn 
for  the  erection  of  a  grist  and  saw  mill  in  the  new 
province,  the  materials  for  which  were  to  be  pre- 
pared in  England.  Caleb  Pusey  sailed  for  this 
country  in  1682,  probably  in  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  twenty-three  vessels  which  arrived  that  year 
in  the  Delaware.  He  selected  a  site  for  the  pro- 
posed mill  on   Chester  Creek,  one  mile  from  its 


entrance  into  the  Delaware,  where  the  materials 
which  arrived  on  a  later  ship  were  fitted  and  set 
up  by  Richard  Townsend.  Caleb  Pusey  was  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  acted  as  the  miller  and  resi- 
dent agent  of  a  joint  stock  company  of  owners. 
Some  of  these  owners  withdrew  and  the  mill 
finally  was  owned  solely  by  William  Penn,  Samuel 
Carpenter  and  Caleb  Pusey.  With  the  exception 
of  a  rude  mill,  which  the  Swedes  had  used  for  a 
brief  period  on  the  Schuylkill,  this  was  the  first 
grist  mill  in  use  in  Pennsylvania.  It  stood  on  land 
now  part  of  the  Crozier  estate  at  Upland.  It  fell  into 
ruins  years  ago,  but  its  weather  vane,  bearing  the 
date  and  the  initials  of  the  three  owners,  was  for- 
tunately rescued  and  now  is  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets,  Philadelphia.  Caleb 
Pusey's  residence,  built  about  1683,  neai'  the  mill, 
is  kept  in  repair  by  the  present  owners  and  is 
thought  to  be  the  oldest  dwelling  in  the  State. 

Caleb  Pusey  was  a  man  of  high  rectitude  of 
purpose  and  great  force  of  character.  He  was  a 
leading  elder  of  Friends'  Meeting;  was  sheriff  of 
the  county  and  head  of  the  "Peace  Makers,"  a 
species  of  volunteer  court.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  essays  and  pamphlets  in  defense  and  ex- 
planation of  the  convictions  of  the  early  Quakers ; 
served  as  member  of  the  Provincial  Council ;  the 
Governor's  Council  and  the  Assembly.  He  was 
always  a  trusted  friend  and  associate  of  William 
Penn  in  important  matters  touching  the  settle- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  province.  He  left  a 
mass  of  valuable  papers,  comprising  his  own  writ- 
ings and  the  collections  he  had  carefully  made 
pertaining  to  public  affairs,  papers  largely  used  in 
preparation  of  "Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania." 
After  forty-four,  years  of  active  life  in  America, 
passed  in  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  he  moved  to 
Marlborough,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  died,  greatly  honored  and  beloved,  December 
25,  1726,  leaving  no  male  issue,  and  but  two 
daughters. 

Two  brothers,  William  and  Caleb  (2)  Pusey, 
nephews  of  Caleb  Pusey,  followed  him  to  Penn- 
sylvania about  the  year  1700.  William  Pusey  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Bowater  and  settled  in  London 
Grove,  Chester  County,  where  he  erected  a  mill 
and  a  substantial  stone  dwelling  house,  yet  stand- 
ing. Caleb  (2)  Pusey  settled  in  Marlborough; 
both  left  numerous  descendants,  and  so  far  as 
known  all  Puseys  of  American  birth  trace  to  these 
brothers. 

From  William  Pusey  descends  Fred  Taylor 
Pusey,  of  Lima,  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Joshua 
Pusey,  and  a  grandson  of  Jacob  Pusey,  born  in 
Auburn,  Delaware,  in  1791,  died  1870. 

Joshua  Pusey,  son  of  Jacob  Pusey,  was  born  in 
Auburn,  Delaware,  in  1842,  died  in  Philadelphia. 
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Pennsylvania,  in  1906.  He  was  an  attorney  and 
counsellor-at-law,  specializing  in  patent  causes,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  having  served  in  the 
famous  "Bucktail"  regiment  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  receiving  a  severe  wound  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg.  Although  not  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  he  was  in  sympathy  with  that 
sect  and  attended  their  meetings.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Republican. 

Joshua  Pusey  married  Rebecca  Kenderdine,  born 
in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  died  in  1876,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Rakeshaw  and  Sarah  (Wright)  Ken- 
derdine, of  Montgomery  G>unty,  Pennsylvania.  Jo- 
seph Rakeshaw  Kenderdine  was  born  near  Horsham, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  about  181 1,  a 
contractor  and  builder,  head  of  the  firm  of  Ken- 
derdine &  Justice,  later  Joseph  R.  Kenderdine  & 
Sons,  builder's  hardware  store  at  Seventh  and 
Spring  Garden  streets,  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
Whig  in  politics,  later  a  Republican.  Children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenderdine:  Isaac;  Warner  Jus- 
tice ;  Frank ;  Elizabeth,  died  unmarried ;  Rebecca, 
married  Joshua  Pusey;  Laura,  unmarried.  Chil- 
dren of  Joshua  and  Rebecca  Pusey,  now  living : 
Fred  Taylor,  of  whom  further;  Grace  Edna,  mar- 
ried Philip  Marot,  of  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 

Fred  Taylor  Pusey,  son  of  Joshua  Pusey,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  June  3,  1872. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Avon- 
dale,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Friends' 
schools  in  Philadelphia ;  finishing  his  boyhood  he 
worked  on  the  farm,  and  after  leaving  school 
worked  for  two  years  in  a  Philadelphia  hosiery 
mill.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law,  working 
in  the  meantime  as  collector  for  an  industrial  life 
insurance  company.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Philadelphia  County  in  1894,  and  later  to  the 
Superior  and  Supreme  Courts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  the  Federal  Courts  of  the  district.  On 
December  5,  1898,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Delaware  County  and  has  since  continued  in  active 
practice  at  both  bars.  He  has  established  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  commands  a  generous 
patronage.  He  was  for  several  years  solicitor  of 
the  borough  of  Lansdowne  and  served  his  district 
as  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
the  legislative  sessions  of  1903  and  1905,  and  the 
special  session  of  1906.  In  political  faith  he  is  a 
Republican.  Mr.  Pusey  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Institution 
for  Feeble  Minded  at  Spring  City,  Pennsylvania, 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor.  He  served  as 
deputy  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  under 
Governor  Sproul,  and  as  counsel  for  the  Delaware 
River  Bridge  Commission.  He  also  acted  as  coun- 
sel for  the  Banking  Department  and  Insurance  De- 
partment of  Pennsylvania, 

Since   1892   Mr.   Pusey  has  served  in  the   Na- 


tional Guard  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  private,  cor- 
poral, sergeant,  sergeant-major,  lieutenant,  cap- 
tain and  regimental  adjutant  of  the  1st  Regiment 
of  Infantry.  During  the  Spanish-American  War 
he  served  as  adjutant  of  the  ist  Regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania Infantry,  United  States  Volunteers.  In 
1907  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Stuart  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  November  (1913),  thereafter  serving  on 
the  staff  of  Governor  Tener  as  colonel  and  adju- 
tant-general, and  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Brumbaugh.  When  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  threatened.  Colonel  Pusey  directed  the 
mobilization  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard 
for  service  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  became 
division  quartermaster  of  the  Pennsylvania  Divi- 
sion known  as  the  7th  Division  in  that  service. 
Later,  in  the  World  War,  he  served  as  division 
quartermaster  of  the  28th  Division  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  in  France,  participating  in  all 
of  the  battles  in  which  the  28th  Division  was  en- 
gaged. For  this  service  Colonel  Pusey  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Since  the  World 
War  he  has  served  as  judge  advocate-general  of 
the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 

Fred  Taylor  Pusey  is  a  member  of  the  State 
and  County  Bar  associations;  the  Law  Academy 
of  Philadelphia,  president  in  1898-99;  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia;  Lansdowne  Republican 
Club,  president  for  many  years ;  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Veteran  Corps  of 
the  1st  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  also  the  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars  ; 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club;  the  "Sojourners,"  and 
the  American  Legion  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  serving  on  the  committee  which  put  into 
final  shape  the  constitution  of  the  Legion  at  the 
Paris  convention  in  1919.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
George  W.  Bartram  Lodge  of  Masons ;  and  of  the 
"Kiwanis"  Club  of  Philadelphia.  In  religious 
connection  he  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

On  December  3,  1895,  Fred  Taylor  Pusey  mar- 
ried, at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Nellie  Ogilvie,  born 
in  that  city  August  25,  1873,  daughter  of  John  S. 
Ogilvie,  founder  of  the  publishing  firm  of  J.  S. 
Ogilvie  Publishing  Company  of  New  York  City, 
and  his  wife,  Charlotte  (Purchase)  Ogilvie.  Chil- 
dren of  Fred  Taylor  and  Nellie  (Ogilvie)  Pusey: 
I.  John  Stuart  Ogilvie,  born  March  10,  1898,  pre- 
pared in  the  public  schools  of  Lansdowne,  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  "Hill  School,"  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania; 
University  of  Rheims,  France,  1919;  a  graduate 
of  Yale  University,  1920;  served  in  the  World 
War  as  second  lieutenant,  afterward  first  lieuten- 
ant, io8th  Field  Artillery,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  in  France,  and  participated  in  the  battles 
of  the  Marne,  Vesle,  the  Argonne,  and  the  cam- 
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paign  through  Belgium  preceding  the  armistice. 
He  married  Marguerite  Rosseau,  of  Tours,  France, 
November,  1920,  they  have  a  daughter,  Yvette, 
bom  September,  1921.  2.  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  born 
November  3,  1899;  attended  Miss  Irwin's  School 
(private),  Philadelphia,  afterward  graduated  at 
Miss  Dow's  School,  located  at  Briarcliff  Manor, 
New  York,  and  finished  at  the  Finch  School,  New 
York  City.  In  September,  1922,  she  married  Jo- 
seph Forest  MuUineaux,  of  Bala,  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania.  They  live  at  Waban,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  have  two  children  :  Frederick  Pusey 
and  Jane.  The  residence  of  Fred  Taylor  Pusey 
is  at  Lima,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 


PROFESSOR  ROBERT  W.  BLAKE— The 

honor  of  college  faculty  association  with  Profes- 
sor Robert  W.  Blake  is  a  very  gracious  and  inspir- 
ing memory  to  the  teaching  forces  of  three  col- 
legiate institutions,  and  it  is  no  less  a  happy  and 
cheering  memory  to  the  many  scores  of  students 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  membership  in  the 
classes  that  were  taught  by  Dr.  Blake.  An  edu- 
cator of  broad  accomplishments  in  general  erudi- 
tion, yet  particularly  prepared  to  interpret  Latin 
and  Greek  history  and  languages,  he  amply  ful- 
filled his  important  part  in  the  interests  of  higher 
education.  He  was  a  son  of  Robert  William 
Blake,  who  was  born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
and  Emily  (Dayton)  Blake,  a  native  of  Vermont; 
both  now  deceased,  settled  in  the  country  near 
Decorah,   Iowa,   after  their  marriage. 

Professor  Robert  W.  Blake  was  born  May  21, 
1864,  in  Winneshiek  County,  Iowa,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 27,  1921,  in  Bethlehem.  After  attending  the 
public  schools  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  those 
of  East  Orange  and  Newark,  New  Jersey,  he 
matriculated  at  New  York  University  in  1883, 
transferring  the  following  Easter  to  Princeton 
University,  where  he  was  graduated  with  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  class  of  1887,  when 
he  also  received  the  award  of  Classical  Fellow- 
ship. With  the  gifts  of  tutorship,  during  the  years 
that  immediately  followed  his  graduation  and  while 
he  was  a  theological  student,  he  vras  kept  busy 
preparing  neophytes  for  their  college  examina- 
tions. While  in  college,  he  was  a  member  of  Whig 
Hall,  an  enthusiastic  debater,  and  a  loyal  supporter 
of  the  baseball  and  the  football  teams.  His  favor- 
ite diversions  there  were  tennis,  swimming  and 
music;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  the  Delta  Upsilon  fraternities.  From  Prince- 
ton he  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1888. 

After  two  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Professor  Blake  relinquished  his  intention 
of  further  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  he  accepted  an  appointment  as 
instructor  of   Greek  in   Princeton.      He   continued 


with  his  alma  mater  four  years,  both  as  a  student 
and  as  a  teacher,  and  occasionally  occupying  a  pul- 
pit during  the  sumimer  vacations.  He  spent  the 
year  1895  in  Germany,  with  Mrs.  Blake,  where  he 
studied  in  the  universities  at  Leipzig  and  Erlangen. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  Latin  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  fall 
of  1896.  In  1899  President  Drown,  of  Lehigh 
University,  called  Professor  Blake  to  that  uni- 
versity where,  from  1915  to  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  head  of  the  department  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

Professor  Robert  W.  Blake  married,  June  6, 
1894,  Emma  Alter  Hance,  daughter  of  Joseph  C. 
Hance,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  manu- 
facturing chemist  of  the  firm  of  Hance  Brothers 
and  White,  and  of  Emma  C.  (Alter)  Hance,  both 
now  deceased.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Blake  were  the 
parents  of  three  children:  i.  Constance,  who  mar- 
ried Robert  W.  Bennett,  of  Florida.  2.  Robert  D., 
of  La  Jolla,  California,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Sharon.     3.  Mary  Elizabeth. 


JOHN  HENRY  MILLER— For  almost  six 
decades  at  the  head  of  the  largest  and  most  sub- 
stantial insurance  and  real  estate  agency  of  Leb- 
anon, Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  operated 
under  the  name  of  J.  Henry  Miller  &  Company, 
with  offices  at  812  Willow  Street,  Mr.  Miller,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1919,  had  attained  a  posi- 
tion in  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citizens  given 
to  but  few  men  to  occupy.  Not  only  was  he  one  of 
the  city's  oldest  inhabitants  and  most  prominent 
business  men  with  a  most  honorable  service  record 
during  the  Civil  War,  but  throughout  his  long  and 
busy  life  he  had  taken  a  deep  and  very  effective 
interest  in  the  civic,  religious  and  social  life  of  his 
community  and  at  all  times  he  was  to  be  found  in 
the  forefront  as  an  enthusiastic  and  untiring 
worker  in  behalf  of  any  cause  that  tended  towards 
the  progress,  development  and  improvement  of 
Lebanon.  It  was  his  good  fortune  also  to  see,  in 
the  evening  of  his  life,  the  happy  fulfillment  of  his 
generous  plans  for  his  children  and  for  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  loved  and  to  which  he  had  given 
so  freely  of  his  time,  means  and  devotion,  and  to 
behold  the  wonderful  prosperity  which  came  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  city 
in  which  practically  his  entire  life  had  been  passed 
and  where  he  had  been  such  a  notable  personality 
for  many  years. 

John  Henry  Miller  was  born  March  3,  1834,  on 
the  old  family  homestead,  the  Daniel  Miller  farm, 
near  Annville,  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  the 
oldest  son  and  child  of  Henry  and  Sabina  (Tittle) 
Miller.     On  his  father's  side  he  was  a  descendant 
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of  John  Miller,  who  had  come  from  the  Palatinate, 
Germany,  to  Pennsylvania  on  the  ship  "Morton- 
house,"  which  arrived  in  the  Delaware  River  in 
August,  1729.  John  Miller  was  the  father  of  Dan- 
iel Miller,  born  May  19,  1781,  in  West  Hanover 
Township,  Dauphin  Q)unty,  Pennsylvania,  died 
June  23,  1859.  He  was  a  farmer  of  South  Ann- 
ville  Township,  Lebanon  Gjunty,  about  two  miles 
south  of  Annville.  He  married  Catherine  Ens- 
minger,  born  September  22,  1786,  died  September 
7,  1861,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, a  family  notable  both  for  size  and  longevity: 
John,  Daniel,  Henry  (q.  v.),  Elizabeth,  Catherine, 
Peter,  Mary,  Adam,  Susan,  Christian,  and  David 
W.  The  daughters  were  all  tall  and  four  of  the 
sons  were  over  six  feet  in  height. 

Henry  Miller,  the  third  son  and  child  of  Daniel 
and  Catherine  (Ensminger)  Miller,  was  born 
March  31,  1810,  and  died  April  25,  1903.  He  was 
a  miller  by  trade,  but  later  became  a  farmer  and 
was  one  of  the  most  honored  and  influential  men 
of  his  community.  He  was  originally  a  Whig, 
voting  first  for  Henry  Qay  in  1832  and  from  then 
on  for  every  presidential  candidate  as  long  as  he 
lived,  casting  his  last  vote  for  William  McKinley 
in  1900,  sixty-eight  years  after  he  had  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote.  He  served  in  many  local 
offices  and  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  was 
elected  county  poor  director.  Living  to  the  great 
age  of  ninety-three,  he  survived  his  wife  for 
twenty  years  and  after  the  latter's  death,  shortly 
after  they  had  celebrated  their  golden  wedding,  he 
spent  the  remaining  two  decades  of  his  life  in  his 
old  home,  surrounded  by  the  loving  care  of  two  of 
his  daughters,  Emma  and  Jennie.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Miller  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children : 
John  Henry,  of  whom  further;  Catherine  Anna, 
Mary  Anna,  David  W.,  Daniel,  Sabina,  Emma, 
Lydia,  Jeremiah,  John  Adam,  and  Jennie  Frances. 

John  Henry  Miller  was  educated  in  the  local  pub- 
lic schools  and  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm, 
developing  there  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
farming,  but  also  the  many  good  qualities  and  vir- 
tues which  so  often  go  hand  in  hand  with  life  close 
to  the  soil.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  teach- 
ing school,  his  first  school  being  in  Union  district, 
and  in  succession  he  taught  in  North  Annville, 
East  Hanover  and  North  Cornwall  townships, 
coming  to  the  Lebanon  schools  in  1858  and  continu- 
ing to  teach  there  for  the  next  two  terms.  In  i860 
he  decided  to  turn  his  attention  to  business  and  for 
a  short  time  clerked  in  a  store.  In  the  same  year, 
however,  he  became  interested  in  insurance  and 
from  then  on  he  followed  this  line  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  specialty  was  "mutual"  insur- 
ance, fire  as  well  as  live  stock,  and  in  his  particular 
field  he  was  considered  the  greatest  authority  in 


his  locality.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Washington  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  in  1869  he  aided  in  organizing  the  Leb- 
anon County  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company,  which 
latter  he  served  continuously  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  to  the  time  of  his  death.  On  January  i, 
1899,  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Washington 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was 
secretary,  and  for  many  years  he  held  both  offices. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  founded  the  firm  of  J. 
Henry  Miller  &  Company  which  represented  as 
local  agent  some  of  the  foremost  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  country,  including  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America,  American  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Girard,  all  these  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  Hanover,  the  Hartford,  the  New 
Hampshire,  the  Orient,  Phoenix,  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don &  Globe,  the  Royal  Commercial,  Union,  Con- 
necticut, Fidelity  and  Casualty,  and  Fidelity  and 
Deposit.  The  business  transacted  by  his  firm  grew 
to  very  large  proportions  and  required  much  care 
and  energy.  In  spite  of  this  it  was  only  about  a 
year  prior  to  his  death  that  Mr.  Miller  disposed  of 
this  branch  of  his  interests  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Rose  J.  (Miller)  Clark,  who  had  been  with  him 
for  many  years,  the  business  now  being  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  J.  Henry  Miller  &  Company  by 
the  former. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Miller,  then  just  at 
the  beginning  of  his  business  career,  enlisted  in 
Company  A,  nth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Militia, 
where  he  served  with  the  rank  of  corporal.  In 
politics  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  councils  of  which  he  stood  very  high  locally. 
At  various  times  he  served  as  assessor  and  col- 
lector of  taxes;  in  1877  and  1878  he  represented 
Lebanon  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lebanon 
Borough  Council,  being  president  of  the  last  council 
under  the  borough  form  of  government.  This  was 
particularly  fitting,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  consistent  advocates  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  borough  as  a  city.  He 
never  lost  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  most  industri- 
ous and  effective  members  of  the  Lebanon  School 
Board  where  his  teaching  experience  of  some  eight 
years  enabled  him  to  speak  and  act  with  authority. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Order  of 
United  Workers  and  of  the  Lebanon  County 
Historical  Society.  His  religious  affiliations  were 
with  the  Lutheran  church,  and  more  particularly 
with  Zion  Lutheran  Church  and  later  with  the  Old 
Salem  Lutheran  Church.  Of  the  former  he  was 
a  member  for  forty-three  years,  treasurer  for 
twenty-seven  years  and  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
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day  School  for  many  years.  When  he  became  a 
worshipper  at  the  Old  Salem  Lutheran  Church,  he 
continued  his  active  participation  in  church  affairs 
and  in  that  congregation  was  in  charge  of  the  home 
department  and  of  the  visitors'  class  in  the  Sunday 
School. 

Mr.  Miller  married,  at  Lebanon,  August  17,  1855, 
Rosanna  Earley,  born  March  17,  1834,  died  Sep- 
tember 19,  1913,  a  daughter  of  George  and  Cath- 
erine Earley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  were  the  par- 
ents of  six  children :  i.  Luther  Henry,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years.  2.  Mary  Alice, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  3.  Charles 
A.,  who  died  aged  thirteen  months.  4.  Emma 
Elizabeth,  who  died  May  4,  1926,  married  John  K. 
Royal,  former  mayor  of  Harrisburg.  5.  Lincoln 
E.,  a  practicing  dentist  of  Pittsburgh,  married  Lulu 
Slike.  6.  Rose  Jane,  married  William  H.  Qark  of 
Lebanon,  the  latter  now  deceased  and  his  widow 
residing  at  49  North  Eighth  Street,  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Miller  died  at  his  home  in  Lebanon,  July  3, 
1919,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  By  his  death  his 
children  lost  a  loving  and  devoted  father,  his  very 
numerous  friends  a  genial  and  faithful  associate 
and  his  community  an  upright,  progressive,  useful 
and  kindly  citizen. 


EDWIN  MYERS— A  pioneer  in  both  the 
social  and  commercial  life  of  the  community,  Ed- 
win Myers  was  an  important  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  York  County.  He  was  born 
in  York  in  1846  and  lived  there  his  entire  life.  He 
was  the  pioneer  tobacco  manufacturer  of  the 
county,  having  built  up  one  of  the  largest  com- 
panies of  its  kind  in  the  State  and  remaining  its 
president  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Coming  from 
illustrious  ancestors  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  his  family 
tree  in  Pennsylvania  goes  back  to  the  year  1756. 
His  contribution  to  the  commercial  life  of  the  com- 
munity was  widely  recognized,  and  his  ambitions 
for  the  public  welfare  of  his  city  won  him  prom- 
inence throughout  the  entire  county. 

Edwin  Myers,  the  son  of  Ely  and  Henrietta 
( Eichelberger)  Myers,  was  born  in  York,  August 
16,  1846.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Countess  Von  Kalmer,  who  came  from  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  settled  in  York  in  1756.  Since  that 
year  the  Myers  name  has  been  known  and  re- 
spected throughout  Pennsylvania.  Edwin  Myers 
was  a  student  from  early  childhood.  At  the  York 
County  Academy,  which  he  attended  in  1866,  he 
won  distinction  for  his  skill  in  mathematics.  His 
fine  business  acumen  was  perceived  while  he  was 
still  in  school.  Mr.  Myers  organized  a  tobacco 
and  cigar  manufacturing  business  when  he  was 
still  a  very  young  man.  This  was  incorporated  in 
1873  under  the  firm  name  of  Myers,  Adams  & 
Company.     Mr.  Myers  was  made  president  of  the 


organization  at  the  time  of  its  inception,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death  in  1916.  At  that  time  his 
business  included'  the  largest  factory  of  any  kind 
in  York.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  ever  increasing 
business  a  branch  factory  was  set  up  in  Dallastown. 
In  addition  to  his  own  tobacco  business,  Mr. 
Myers  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  York 
City  Bank,  and  for  many  years  one  of  its  directors. 
His  financial  responsibilities  and  obligations,  how- 
ever, did  not  keep  him  from  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  civic  development  of  York.  He  could 
be  counted  upon  to  sponsor  every  worthy  project. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Lafayette  Club ;  a  Knight 
Templar  and  past  grand  commander  of  the  York 
Commandery  in   1880. 

Mr.  Myers  married  (first),  at  York,  in  1864, 
Isabelle  Prey.  She  died  in  1874,  leaving  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  only  one  son,  Walter  Frey  Myers, 
survives,  now  living  in  York. 

In  December,  1880,  Edwin  Myers  married  (sec- 
ond), at  York,  Anna  laeger,  daughter  of  William 
G.  W.  and  Louise  (Roderfield)  laeger.  Mr. 
laeger  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  West  Virginia, 
an  extensive  land  owner  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Council  under  Lincoln  during  the  Civil 
War.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  were  the  parents  of 
two  sons  and  two  daughters:  i.  Louise,  died  in 
infancy.  2.  Ellis,  lives  in  York.  3.  Pauline,  mar- 
ried Samuel  McCall.    4.  Chester,  resides  at  home. 

Mr.  Myers  died  May  5,  1916,  deeply  lamented 
by  all  his  friends.  His  memory  is  highly  respected 
by  all  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in 
either  a  personal  or  a  business  way. 


CONRAD  GOOD  GERH ART— When  death 
peacefully  closed  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gerhart  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year  on  January  31,  1926,  for  the  last 
long  sleep,  it  deprived  the  city  of  Lebanon,  Penn- 
sylvania, of  one  of  its  most  widely  known,  most 
highly  respected  and  most  successful  citizens.  That 
his  success  was  achieved  in  three  distinct  and, 
after  all,  widely  differing  fields,  as  head  of  a  large 
meat  business,  as  president  of  an  important  finan- 
cial institution,  and  as  mayor  of  his  native  city, 
goes  to  show  how  diversified  his  talents  and  abil- 
ities were,  how  wonderfully  well  he  understood 
to  employ  them  in  the  solution  of  highly  important 
and  frequently  difficult  problems,  and  how  willingly 
and  industriously  he  labored  throughout  a  long 
and  useful  life,  not  only  for  the  advancement  of 
his  own  fortunes,  but  for  the  benefit  of  his  beloved 
native  city  and  its  inhabitants. 

Conrad  G.  Gerhart  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1841,  a  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Uhler)  Gerhart,  and  was  named  after  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Conrad  Gerhart,  who  had  come  to 
this  country  from  Germany  many  years  ago  and 
had  settled  in  Lebanon.    The  family  was  noted  for 
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longevity,  his  father  attaining  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years  before  he  died  in  1890,  and  his  mother, 
who  died  some  years  later  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven.  In  his  youth  Mr.  Gerhart  virorked  on  the 
old  Union  Canal  in  the  summer  and  attended  school 
in  winter  when  the  canal  was  frozen  and  not  nav- 
igable. He  also  worked  for  a  time  in  a  cigar  fac- 
tory and  assisted  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  meat  business.  While  his  education  was  lim- 
ited so  far  as  actual  schooling  was  concerned, 
he  made  the  most  of  it,  and  when  he  later  matric- 
ulated into  the  school  of  experience  and  busy  every- 
day life,  it  found  him  remarkably  well  prepared 
and  receptive,  and  he  rapidly  ripened  into  a  most 
practical  and  hard-headed  business  man.  He  pos- 
sessed keen  judgment  and  real  business  acumen, 
and,  though  naturally,  as  he  registered  his  earlier 
successes,  new  and  constantly  increasing  oppor- 
tunities came  his  way,  he  was  in  every  respect  a 
:elf-made  man.  In  1861,  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
jut  he  promptly  enlisted  in  the  famous  93d  Vol- 
anteer  Infantry,  organized  in  his  vicinity,  as  a  mu- 
sician. He  received  his  honorable  discharge  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  but  in  the  next  year  he  again  en- 
listed when  the  Confederate  forces  threatened 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  member  of  the  26th  Emer- 
gency Regiment  he  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.  With  the  passing  of  this  dire  emer- 
gency he  retired  from  the  army,  but  from  then  on 
was  an  ardent  member  of  Post  No.  42,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  since  the  death  of  its 
commander,  C.  R.  Lantz,  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
directing  heads  of  the  organization,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  grim  reaper  to  a  small  group 
of  veterans. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his 
father's  meat  business  until,  in  1872,  he  embarked 
in  that  line  on  his  own  account.  It  is  reported 
that  for  this  undertaking  he  secured  the  loan  of 
$300,  which  sum  constituted  his  initial  capital 
stock,  but  which  eventually  increased  greatly  as 
a  result  of  his  thrift,  industry  and  business  sa- 
gacity. He  always  treasured  that  loan  very  highly, 
and  the  note  covering  it,  long  since  paid  and  can- 
celled, was  framed  and  occupied  a  place  of  honor 
on  a  wall  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  his  home.  His 
first  success  of  note  came  to  him  in  connection  with 
his  meat  business,  when  he  invented  a  new  process 
for  preserving  meat  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  meat  was  partly  cooked,  and  the  product, 
known  as  bologna,  was  very  hard,  could  be  kept 
without  deteriorating  for  a  long  time  and  was  held 
in  high  favor.  He  manufactured  and  sold  many 
tons  of  it  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  its  suc- 
cess brought  him  not  only  a  comfortable  fortune, 
but  also  called  public  attention  to  his  inventiveness 
and  to  his  many  other  admirable  qualities.  So  well 
established  became  the  fame  of  this  product  that 


there  are  still  butchers  here  and  there  who  find  it 
good  business  to  claim  that  they  make  bologna  ac- 
cording to  the  Gerhart  recipe.  As  a  result  of  his 
long  and  important  connection  with  the  meat  busi- 
ness he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Central 
Market  House  Company,  which  built  the  large 
market  house  at  Ninth  and  Scull  streets,  Lebanon, 
now  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Consolidated  Mar- 
ket House  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Gerhart  was  a 
director  from  the  time  of  its  inception  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Though  he  was  always  a  man  of  rather  retiring 
tastes  and  habits,  his  many  notable  qualities  were 
bound  to  expand  gradually  the  sphere  of  his  activ- 
ities. In  1892  he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Farmers'  National  Bank,  later  known  as  the 
Farm.ers*  Trust  Company,  and  served  as  one  of  its 
directors  from  its  inception.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  elected  president,  which  office  he  filled  with 
great  ability  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  to 
which  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  proved 
himself  as  able  a  financier  as  he  had  been  a  mer- 
chant, and  under  his  guidance  his  bank  became  one 
of  the  leading  financial  institutions  of  Lebanon. 
As  late  as  January,  1926,  he  was  once  more  re- 
elected and,  though  illness  had  prevented  him  from 
attending  the  weekly  meetings  of  his  board  of 
directors  since  July  8,  1925,  he  continued  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  bank's  affairs  to  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death,  having  signed  some  bank 
documents  at  his  home  as  late  as  three  days  prior 
to  his  demise.  In  public  affairs  his  fellow  citizens 
also  called  upon  him  to  contribute  of  his  large  store 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  in  1896  he  was 
elected  to  Select  Council  under  the  old  bicameral 
system  of  government  then  in  force.  After  serv- 
ing four  years  with  conspicuous  merit,  he  was 
elected  mayor  and  in  that  position  gave  to  his 
native  city  freely  of  all  the  best  that  was  in  him, 
his  administration  having  been  considered  one  of 
the  best  enjoyed  by  Lebanon  since  its  incorporation. 
He  belonged  to  no  clubs  or  fraternal  societies, 
except  the  Muskrat  Club,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent, but  the  meetings  of  which  he  attended  only 
once  a  year,  at  the  time  of  the  summer  encampment 
and  fishing  expedition. 

Mr.  Gerhart  married,  in  1864,  Catherine  F.  Rit- 
ter,  of  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  passed 
away  in  1890.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerhart  were  the 
parents  of  one  son  and  three  daughters:  i.  Wil- 
liam v.,  who  died  in  August,  1881,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  2.  Dora  M.,  wife  of  George  W.  Koche- 
nour,  of  Harrisburg.  3.  Minnie  M.,  wife  of  George 
A.  Maulfair,  of  Lebanon.  4.  Anna  M.,  who  con- 
tinues to  live  at  the  family  home.  The  family  res- 
idence for  many  years  has  been  located  at  130 
North  Tenth  Street,  Lebanon. 
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Mr.  Gerhart  died  at  his  home  January  31,  1926, 
having  been  in  failing  health  for  more  than  a  year, 
though  even  throughout  the  last  year  of  his  life 
he  took  a  walk  almost  every  morning.  Besides  his 
three  daughters  he  was  survived  also  by  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Kathryn  Rice,  aged  seventy-six  years,  a 
resident  of  Lebanon ;  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Shank,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  In  his  death 
his  daughters  lost  a  loving  and  deeply  devoted 
father,  his  community  one  of  its  most  upright  and 
useful  citizens,  his  business  associates  an  inspiring 
and  untiring  co-worker,  his  friends  a  kind  and 
faithful  associate,  and  the  world  at  large  a  true 
gentleman  of  the  old  school. 


ROBERT  MILTON  CARROLL— "The  mind's 
the  standard  of  the  man."  So  high-minded  was 
Robert  Milton  Carroll  that  his  standards,  too, 
were  lofty,  and  so  constant  was  his  purpose  to  live 
up  to  them  that  this  eflFort  became  the  natural  habit 
of  his  life.  In  early  life  he  chose  to  cultivate  those 
habits  and  traits  of  character  which,  because  of 
their  incomparable  worth,  set  a  man  high  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  friends  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  so  that  when  the  call  came  and  he 
passed  over  the  infinite  boundary  that  measures 
every  earthly  career,  he  was  deeply  mourned  by 
his  family  and  by  a  wide  circle  of  business  and 
professional  associates,  while  the  vacancy  caused 
by  his  departure  left  a  distinct  sense  of  great  loss 
to  the  public. 

Robert  Milton  Carroll  was  bom  in  Wharton 
Township,  Fayette  County,  on  May  18,  1871,  the 
son  of  Joseph  G.  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (McCul- 
lough)  Carroll,  both  now  deceased.  His  boyhood 
and  early  manhood  were  spent  in  the  country.  At 
four  years  of  age,  he  lost  his  mother,  and  his  early 
training  fell  to  his  step-mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carroll,  of  Connellsville,  who  survives  him.  For 
the  years  of  care  which  she  gave  to  him,  Mr.  Car- 
roll was  ever  most  appreciative.  He  was  educated 
in  the  local  schools,  and  after  finishing  his  high 
school  studies,  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  district 
school  where  he  had  been  a  pupil,  being  promoted 
within  a  few  years  to  the  office  of  principal  of  the 
public  schools  of  Dunbar  borough,  where  he  pre- 
sided for  three  years.  But  in  the  meantime,  he 
had  decided  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  and  pur- 
suant to  this  decision,  he  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  at  Mor- 
gantown,  and  completed  his  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Fayette  County  Bar,  he  enrolled 
as  a  student  with  D.  M.  Hertzog  as  his  preceptor, 
and  on  May  29,  1905,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  an  attorney  in 
Uniontown,  which  he  pursued  most  successfully  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  on  February  i,  1925. 


In  the  Memorial  passed  by  the  members  of  the 
Fayette  County  Bar  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his 
confreres  thus  express  their  estimate  of  their  de- 
parted friend  and  associate : 

It  was  there  (in  the  country)  that  he  acquired 
those  sterling  qualities  of  character  that  enabled 
him  to  assume  life's  greater  responsibilities  with 
confidence  and  success.  As  a  student,  he  was 
faithful,  earnest  and  persistent.  He  worked  as 
only  those  work  who  have  a  sincere  desire  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  which  they  seek.  He  carried 
into  his  profession  and  all  the  varied  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  which  he  afterward  engaged,  the  same 
sterling  qualities.  Being  of  a  naturally  retiring 
disposition,  he  did  not  frequently  appear  before 
courts  and  juries  in  the  trial  of  cases,  but  in  his 
office  and  with  his  associate  counsel,  he  always 
sought  first  to  know  that  he  was  right  and  then 
insisted  that  the  right  should  prevail.  In  his 
office  with  his  clients  or  with  his  associates  at  the 
bar,  he  lived  the  life  and  played  the  part  of  a  true 
Christian  man.  Therefore,  in  the  passing  of 
Robert  Milton  Carroll  from  his  beautiful  home  in 
this  city  to  the  great  Beyond,  this  bar  has  lost  a 
worthy  member,  his  clients  a  most  safe  counselor, 
and  his  family,  to  whom  is  extended  our  sincere 
sympathy,  a  truly  devoted  husband  and  father. 

"The  varied  lines  of  business  in  which  he  en- 
gaged," mentioned  in  the  foregoing  memorial,  were 
real  estate,  in  which  he  had  extensive  holdings  in 
and  about  the  city,  and  several  coal  properties  in 
which  he  was  interested  both  as  a  share  holder  and 
operator.  Mr.  Carroll  was  for  a  long  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Dunbar,  but 
some  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  became  affili- 
ated with  the  Great  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  of 
Uniontown. 

On  June  17,  1903,  he  married  Katharine  Foltz,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  David  C.  and  Marybelle 
Cameron  Foltz,  of  Dunbar,  Fayette  County.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  five  children  were  born,  all 
of  whom  survive:  Herbert  R.,  Marybelle,  Donald 
M.,  Dorothy  Jean,  and  Katharine  L.  Mrs.  Carroll 
and  her  family  continue  to  reside  in  Uniontown. 


JOHN  LUKE  ROUSE— The  death  of  John 
L.  Rouse  in  1925  removed  from  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  native  son,  a  great  student,  a  good  citizen 
who  was  always  awake  to  the  needs  of  his  com- 
munity, and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of 
his  time.  He  was  well  and  widely  known  through- 
out York  and  its  environs  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing and  most  progressive  and  influential  members 
of  the  local  legal  fraternity,  generally  recognized 
as  the  finest  municipal  lawyer  of  that  section  of 
the  State,  well  liked  and  highly  respected  by  his 
professional  brothers,  and  a  man  who  achieved  a 
distinct  success  by  applying  daily  to  his  work  the 
strictest  of  ethical  codes,  among  whose  ramifica- 
tions may  be  mentioned  those  prime  factors  to 
success  of  proved  ability,  great  efficiency,  unflag- 
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ging  industry  and  energy,  perseverance,  probity, 
integrity,  and  absolute  and  unquestioned  honesty 
of  thought,  purpose  and  deed.  His  was  an  en- 
gaging yet  dominant  personality  which  endeared 
him  to  old  and  to  young  alike,  and  made  friends 
for  him  wherever  he  went.  That  his  death  comes 
as  a  great  loss  to  his  native  city  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  and  that  he  will  be  greatly  missed  is  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

John  Luke  Rouse  was  born  in  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  December  29,  1876,  a  son  of  Luke  Rei- 
man  and  Catherine  (Kuehn)  Rouse,  well  known 
and  highly  respected  citizens  of  that  city.  The 
father,  Luke  Reiman  Rouse,  was  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  pioneer  families  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  The  line 
descends  through  Rev.  Lucas  Raus,  who  came  to 
this  country,  locating  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1758,  and  here  he  became  pastor  of  Christ  Lu- 
theran Church.  He  was  educated  at  University 
of  Leipsic  and  also  studied  medicine  at  University 
of  Jena.  He  founded  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Dover,  and  also  one  at  Conewago  Township  known 
as  Q nickel's.  A  few  years  later  he  took  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
physicians  in  York  County.  He  died  in  1788. 
His  son.  Dr.  John  Rouse,  was  born  in  York  in 
1767,  and  was  a  prominent  physician  in  York  for 
several  years.  In  1800  he  opened  a  drug  store 
which  he  continued  to  operate  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  died  in  York,  June  18,  1841.  His  son,  Dr. 
Luke  Rouse,  grandfather  of  John  Luke  Rouse, 
was  educated  at  York  County  Academy  and  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  from  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  a  leading  physician  of 
York  and  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Paul's  Lu- 
theran Church.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Rouse,  an  uncle  of 
our  subject,  was  prominently  known  throughout 
York  borough  and  also  the  State.  He  died  in 
1908. 

John  Luke  Rouse  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  community,  follow- 
ing which  he  attended  and  was  graduated  from 
the  York  High  School.  He  then  read  law  in  the 
offices  and  under  the  expert  tutelage  of  Mr. 
Black,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1897,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  He  at  once  embarked  upon  his 
professional  career  by  opening  offices  in  the  Cen- 
tral National  Bank  Building  of  his  home  town, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  a  general  law  practice 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  successful 
from  the  very  first,  building  up  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive clientage  second  to  none  in  that  section  of 
the  State.  All  of  his  legal  work  was  of  a  con- 
sistently high  type,  and  upon  specializing  in  Mu- 
nicipal Law  he  soon  became  recognized  as  a  lawyer 


without  a  peer  in  that  line.  Upon  his  admission 
to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  often  prac- 
ticed before  that  august  body.  For  a  period  of 
eighteen  years  he  served  with  great  ability  as 
solicitor  for  the  city  of  York,  which  is  an  un- 
broken record  for  length  of  service  in  that  office 
in  York.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  attorney  for  the 
Central  National  Bank  of  York,  of  which  he 
established  the  Trust  Department,  and  was  its 
active  head  until  his  death;  and  at  one  time  served 
as  president  of  the  Bar  Association  of  York 
County.  During  his  incumbency  of  the  Solicitor's 
office  he  became  well  known  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  represented  the  city  of  York  against 
the  water  companies.  Mr.  Rouse  was  a  great 
student  and  an  omnivorous  reader  of  all  that  was 
of  the  highest  literary  plane,  with  the  result  that 
his  deep  emd  comprehensive  knowledge  almost 
approached  erudition.  His  forensic  ability  was 
also  unusual,  and  his  gifts  as  an  orator  were  often 
utilized  at  public  meetings,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  his 
professional  work.  Upon  his  graduation  from  the 
York  High  School  he  had  been  named  as  vale- 
dictorian of  his  class.  During  the  late  World  War 
Mr.  Rouse  rendered  valuable  service  in  a  clerical 
way  by  reason  of  his  work  in  the  office  of  solicitor, 
this  having  been  an  appointment  by  the  Federal 
Government.  He  was  an  active  and  interested 
member  of  the  York  County  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Bar  Association;  while 
his  religious  affiliation  was  given  to  St.  Paul's 
Lutheran  Church  of  York,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  and  a  most  liberal  supporter.  He  also 
gave  freely  of  his  means  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  various  local  benevolences  and  charities.  Mr. 
Rouse  was,  to  sum  up,  an  all-round  good  citizen 
and  one  who  was  a  decided  asset  to  his  city. 

John  Luke  Rouse  was  married,  in  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  April  28,  1903,  to  Ida  Catherine  Luck- 
ing, a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Kottcamp) 
Lucking,  residents  of  that  city.  John  Luke  and 
Ida  Catherine  (Lucking)  Rouse  were  the  parents 
of  one  child,  John  Luke  Rouse,  Jr.,  who  was  born 
in  York,  Pennsylvania,  on  July  2,  1908,  and  at  the 
present  time  (1926)  is  a  student.  Mrs.  Ida  Cath- 
erine (Lucking)  Rouse  and  her  son,  John  Luke 
Rouse,  survive  the  husband  and  father,  whose 
death  occurred  at  his  home  in  York,  Pennsylvania, 
on  May  11,  1925,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  losing  to 
his  native  city  one  of  its  most  brilliant  lawyers  and 
a  citizen  par  excellence. 


HON.  ROBERT  MILLER  HENDERSON— 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  Pennsylvania's  sons,  de- 
scended from  a  line  of  ancestors  who  shared  in  de- 
veloping the  State  out  of  the  wilderness,  Robert  M. 
Henderson,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  attained  fame 
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as  lawyer,  soldier  and  judge.  In  him  met  two 
fine  family  strains— Parker  and  Henderson— and 
in  him  were  blended  the  traits  of  character  and 
intellect  born  in  the  race  and  improved  by  their 
vigorous  and  responsible  life  in  the  New  World. 
Both  families  emigrated  from  the  Province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  to  which  they  had  gone  from 
Scotland,  and  one  settled  near  Carlisle  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Thomas  Henderson  settled 
about  1724  in  the  Pequea  Valley,  now  in  Lancaster 
County;  his  grandson,  Matthew  Henderson,  in  1790 
became  a  citizen  of  Cumberland  County,  residing 
in  Middletown  Township,  near  Carlisle,  and  mar- 
ried Margaret  (Miller)  Wilson,  widow  of  a 
Princeton  graduate  and  lawyer,  and  daughter  of 
Robert  Miller,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  province, 
on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  Cumber- 
land County  during  the  Revolution.  The  Parker 
family,  the  maternal  line  of  Judge  Henderson,  sub- 
ject of  this  record,  had  gone  straight  from  Ulster 
to  Carlisle  in  1724,  Richard  and  Janet  Parker  being 
the  progenitors,  who  acquired  lands  by  patent  near 
the  Presbyterian  Glebe  Meeting  House,  now  known 
as  Meeting  House  Springs.  Their  grandson,  Major 
Alexander  Parker,  was  a  distinguished  officer  in 
the  Revolution,  an  original  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  and  founder  of  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia. 

William  M.  Henderson,  son  of  Matthew  and  Mar- 
garet (Miller)  Henderson,  was  born  May  28,  I79S, 
in  Cumberland  County  and  died  at  his  residence, 
Oakland  Farm,  just  east,  of  Carlisle,  October  16, 
1886.  During  early  manhood,  while  he  was  a  res- 
ident of  Perry  County,  he  had  served  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  War  of  1812  under  Captain  John 
Creigh.  Throughout  his  later  residence  in  Cum- 
berland County,  he  was  prominent,  conducting  a 
successful  milling  and  distilling  business  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  Parker. 
He  was  an  original  subscriber  to  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad,  and  for  many  years  on  its  di- 
rectorate. At  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  he 
died,  and  his  interesting  and  constructive  life  won 
from  the  "Carlisle  Herald"  the  following  obituary 
tribute :  "...  Running  back  to  the  days  of 
Washington,  his  life  increased  and  declined 
through  the  stormy  scenes  and  great  conflicts 
which  attended  the  'Building  of  the  Nation.' 
Through  them  all  he  was  a  representative  man  and 
an  American  citizen  in  the  broadest  meaning  of 
the  term."  William  M.  Henderson  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Andrew  and  Margaret  (Wil- 
liams) Parker. 

Robert  M.  Henderson,  son  of  William  Miller 
and  Elizabeth  (Parker)  Henderson,  was  born  near 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  March 
II,  1827.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Car- 
lisle and  Dickinson  College,  from  which  he  grad- 


uated in  1845,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  After  read- 
ing law  with  the  Hon.  John  Reed,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Cumberland  County  Bar  on  August 
25,  1847,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  His  practice 
began  immediately  in  Carlisle.  Likewise,  his  in- 
terest in  politics  soon  became  paramount,  and,  as 
the  Whig  nominee  for  the  Legislature  in  1851  he 
was  elected,  and  reelected  in  1852,  though  his  dis- 
trict was  largely  Democratic.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  interrupted  both  law  and  politics. 
Raising  a  company  in  Carlisle,  the  young  man 
was  elected  captain  and  duly  commissioned  April 
21,  1861.  The  company  proceeded  to  Camp  Wayne 
at  West  Chester  where  was  formed  Company  A, 
7th  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  36th  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  attached  to  the  2d  Brigade,  Mc- 
Call's  Division,  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Captain  Henderson  served  as  judge  advocate, 
court-martial  of  the  division,  from  December,  1861, 
two  days  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  seeing 
the  hardest  kind  of  service.  The  seven  days  of 
fighting  before  Richmond  in  the  summer  of  1862 
was  another  part  of  his  experience.  While  leading 
his  company  at  Charles  City  Cross  Road,  June  30, 
1862,  the  color  guard  having  fallen,  Captain  Hen- 
derson— to  quote  from  the  official  records — "seized 
the  standard  and  bore  it  off  the  field,"  receiving  a 
wound  in  the  shoulder.  But  he  refused  to  leave 
his  command,  and  the  whole  action  won  from  Brig- 
adier-General Seymore  the  recommendation  for 
promotion  on  account  of  "brilliant  gallantry"  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  With  the  participa- 
tion of  his  group  of  men  in  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henderson  com- 
manded the  7th,  and  was  shot  from  his  horse,  a 
minie  ball  passing  through  his  body.  Four  of  his 
soldiers  bore  his  body  from  the  field.  Recov- 
ered as  by  a  miracle,  on  the  second  of  January 
following,  some  six  months  later,  the  colonel  re- 
joined his  regiment  at  Belle  Plain  and  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  general  of  the  division  by  General 
Doubleday.  His  next  promotion  came  by  appoint- 
ment from  President  Lincoln,  April  18,  1863,  when 
he  was  made  provost  marshal  of  the  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  a  position  he  continued  ably 
to  fill  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  honor- 
ably discharged  November  10,  1865,  eight  months 
after  he  had  been  brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier- 
general  for  gallantry  in  the  two  battles  in  which 
he  had  been  wounded. 

The  war  over,  this  gallant  soldier  returned  to 
Carlisle  and  resumed  his  practice  of  the  law.  His 
strict  integrity,  his  keen  intelligence,  his  broad  and 
just  outlook  brought  him  continuous  success.  In 
April,  1874,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hart- 
ranft  additional  law  judge  of  the  Harrisburg  dis- 
trict, the  Twelfth,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Dauphin   and   Lebanon.     The   following  year  the 
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people  elected  him  to  succeed  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion, and  in  January,  1882,  he  became  president 
judge  of  the  district.  Withdrawing  subsequently 
from  politics,  the  judge  resumed  practice  in  Car- 
lisle in  partnership  with  John  Hays  and  J.  Web- 
ster Henderson,  the  judge's  son,  the  firm  name 
being  Henderson  and  Hays.  Upon  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Hays,  the  judge  and  his  son  continued  their 
practice.  Many  civic  honors  were  heaped  on  the 
man  who  so  notably  merited  them.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  him  by  Dick- 
inson College.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers and  an  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bar 
Association  and  the  first  president  of  the  Cumber- 
land County  Bar  Association.  He  was  president 
of  the  Carlisle  Deposit  Bank,  a  director  of  the 
Carlisle  Gas  and  Water  Company,  and  of  the  Man- 
ufacturing Company.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  and  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Metzer  College,  as  well  as 
of  the  "Pennsylvania  Reserve  Association."  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Scotch-Irish 
Society,  as  well  as  other  learned  and  patriotic  so- 
cieties, including  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Carlisle  and  a  ruling  elder  from  1871 
until  his  death. 

On  June  7,  1853,  Robert  M.  Henderson  married 
Margaret  Ann  Webster,  daughter  of  John  Skinner 
and  Elizabeth  (Thornburgh)  Webster,  of  "Mt. 
Repose"   Baltimore  County,   Maryland. 

Death  came  to  Judge  Henderson  on  January  29, 
igo6,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  at  his  beautiful 
home,  "Sharon,"  near  Carlisle.  He  was  interred 
in  the  Henderson  Parker  lot  in  the  Meeting  House 
Springs  Graveyard.  The  man  who  had  performed 
a  wide  variety  of  civic  duties  with  notable  fidelity 
and  success  won  many  tributes.  His  confreres  on 
the  legal  roster  of  Cumberland  County  wrote,  in 
part: 

Judge  Henderson  in  his  long  and  active  career  as 
lawyer  and  judge  illustrated  in  his  life  the  best 
traditions  of  the  bar  and  bench.  As  a  lawyer  he 
was  learned,  careful,  and  vigilant  in  guarding  the 
interests  of  his  clients.  The  purity  and  consistency 
of  his  life  in  all  its  relations  won  and  held  the  ad- 
miration and  confidence  of  the  people  to  an  extent 
rarely  vouchsafed  a  member  of  the  community. 

In  his  professional  relations  he  was  the  soul  of 
honor  and  he  was  endowed  with  many  trusts  that 
he  fulfilled  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  Courteous, 
kind  and  considerate  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low members  of  the  bar,  he  was  ever  a  model  of 
gentle  and  forbearing  conduct  toward  all.  His 
practice  in  the  Orphans'  Court  was  large  and  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  felt  that  they  could  turn  to 
him  with  perfect  security  in  time  of  deepest  distress 
and  woe.  His  patriotic  services  in  his  country's 
cause  and  his  splendid  courage  and  gallantry  are 


enshrined  in  a  record  that  is  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Nation.  His  upright- 
ness and  integrity  were  proverbial  and  he  leaves  to 
his  family  the  priceless  heritage  of  an  honored  name 
and  to  the  profession  the  memory  of  a  career  that 
should  ever  be  an  example  to  his  associates. 

From  the  Headquarters  Commandery  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  in  Pennsylvania,  came  the  following: 

Colonel  Henderson  was  an  ideal  volunteer  soldier, 
brave  and  efficient,  a  courteous,  dignified  gentleman. 

From  the  Carlisle  Deposit  Bank  came  this: 

Judge  Henderson  was  a  remarkable  man.  He 
had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  a  wider  range  of 
people  than  any  man  that  ever  lived  in  Cumberland 
County. 

His  honesty  and  probity  were  so  unquestioned 
that  his  very  name  was  a  byword. 

His  judgment  as  a  lawyer,  a  banker  and  a  busi- 
ness man  was  so  profound,  that  his  counsels  were 
universally  sought. 

His  life  in  all  its  varied  attainments  and  successes 
is  one  of  the  brightest  types  of  human  achievement. 

Judge  Henderson  was  survived  by  his  widow, 
Margaret  A.  Henderson,  and  five  children-  J. 
Webster  Henderson,  William  M.  Henderson,  Eliz- 
abeth P.  McKnight,  Margaret  T.  Henderson,  and 
Rebecca  Henderson.  Two  sons,  Robert  M.  Hen- 
derson, Jr.,  and  Robert  M.  Henderson  (3),  died 
in  infancy,  each  at  the  age  of  twenty  months.  His 
widow  died  on  September  19,  1908.  Rebecca  Hen- 
derson died  unmarried  on  June  7,  1925.  William 
M.  Henderson  married  Margaret  Weigle,  and  their 
two  sons  are  Robert  M.  Henderson,  (4),  and  Wil- 
liam Henderson  (5).  Robert  M.  Henderson  (4) 
married  Lilly  Weaver,  and  their  two  sons  are 
William  M.  Henderson  (6),  and  Robert  M.  Hen- 
derson (s).  William  M.  Henderson  (5)  married 
Beatrice  E.  Rawnsley. 

Elizabeth  Parker  Henderson  married  Harry  C. 
McKnight,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  now  de- 
ceased. To  them  were  born  the  following  chil- 
dren :  Robert  Henderson  McKnight,  Joseph  Mc- 
Knight, J.  Webster  Henderson  McKnight,  and 
Parker  Henderson  McKnight  (all  now  deceased), 
and  Margaret  McKnight,  Harry  C.  McKnight,  Jr., 
Rebecca  Henderson  McKnight  and  Marcus  Ache- 
son  McKnight.  Margaret  McKnight  and  Rebecca 
Henderson  McKnight  are  unmarried.  Harry  C. 
McKnight,  Jr.,  married  Gayle  Strohm,  and  they 
have  one  child,  Gayle  McKnight.  Marcus  Ache- 
son  McKnight  married  Harriet  Barnet  Hazzard, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Elizabeth  Parker  Mc- 
Ivnight  and  Marcus  Acheson  McKnight,  Jr. 

J.  Webster  Henderson,  who  for  many  years  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Carlisle,  died  unmarried  on  July  24,  1922.  He 
was  a  leading  citizen  and  a  member  of  the  bar  for 
forty-three  years.  He  graduated  from  Dickinson 
College  in   1876,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
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Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  vestryman  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  vice-president  of  Carlisle  Deposit  Bank  and 
was  tendered  the  presidency  of  the  bank,  but  de- 
clined the  honor.  "He  was  a  loyal  churchman,  an 
able  lawyer,  trustworthy  banker,  and  a  citizen 
such  as  the  town  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  He  was 
greatly  interested  in  local  history,  was  well  posted 
and  an  able  writer.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  genial  and  jovial  in  disposition,  cour- 
teous and  affable,  'a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.' " 
As  a  lawyer,  he  exemplified  in  his  character  and 
career  the  best  traditions  of  the  bar.  A  portrait  of 
J.  Webster  Henderson  appears  in  connection  with 
this  sketch  of  his  father,  Hon.  R.  M.  Henderson. 


JONATHAN  MOULD— A  man  of  public 
spirit  too  great  for  limitation  by  his  business  in- 
terests, in  spite  of  their  value  to  the  community, 
Jonathan  Mould,  for  many  years  head  of  the  J. 
Mould  &  Company  Department  Store,  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  factor  in  every  progressive 
civic  activity  during  his  long  life.  His  restless 
energy,  his  initiative,  his  quick  and  keen  under- 
standing, and  his  vision  were  shaping  factors  in 
the  growth  of  the  town.  For  half  a  century  he 
lived  in  the  town  and  lavished  his  efforts  and  abil- 
ities in  behalf  of  progress. 

His  ancestors  were  from  Holland,  the  first  to 
come  to  America  being  Christoffel  Mould,  who 
settled  in  Kingston,  New  York,  about  1712.  Many 
of  the  descendants  during  the  Revolutionary  era 
participated  in  that  struggle  for  independence.  The 
great-grandfather  of  Jonathan  Mould  was  Jon- 
athan Mould,  a  farmer  of  Orange  County,  who 
died  there  in  1855  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 
His  son,  John  Mould,  continued  to  farm  in  that 
county  until  his  death  in  1888,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-five.    John  Mould  married  Douglass, 

descended  from  William  Douglass,  who  emigrated 
from  Scotland  in  1640  and  settled  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Jonathan  Mould,  son  of  John  and (EXaug- 

lass)  Mould,  was  born  in  Orange  County,  New 
York,  near  Newburgh,  February  20, 1847.  He  was 
educated  in  the  local  pay  schools  and  at  Montgom- 
ery Academy,  living  on  his  father's  farm  until  he 
was  eighteen.  He  then  became  a  salesman  for  the 
dry  goods  store  of  A.  K.  Chandler  in  Newburgh, 
remaining  until  he  was  twenty-five.  He  then  aided 
his  employer  in  establishing  a  chain  of  stores  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  one  of  these  being 
in  Reading,  to  which  Mr,  Mould  came  as  manager 
in  1871.  The  following  year  it  was  sold  to  Scho- 
field  &  Company,  for  whom  Mr.  Mould  con- 
tinued to  work  until  1875,  when  he  resigned  in 
order  to  embark  in  business  for  himself.  His 
first  department  store  was  at  No.  325  Penn  Street. 


and  it  grew  rapidly  enough  to  necessitate  larger 
quarters  after  three  years,  when  it  was  installed 
at  No.  645  Penn  Street.  There  continuous  and  in- 
creasing success  came  to  the  business  for  twelve 
years.  In  i8qo  came  another  enlargement,  which 
took  in  the  adjoining  buildings  to  the  east,  and  Mr. 
Mould  erected  a  commodious  building  of  his  own, 
four  stories  high,  thirty  feet  wide  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  deep.  His  store  soon  employed  a  hun- 
dred workers,  and  in  its  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
reached  into  surrounding  districts  and  adjoining 
territories.  In  1887  George  H.  Bell,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  proprietor,  entered  into  partnership 
with  him,  remaining  in  that  connection  until  191 1, 
when  the  business  was  sold  to  Ellis  Mills,  of  Potts- 
town. 

In  spite  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  business 
Mr.  Mould  was  interested  in  every  phase  of  com- 
munity life.  He  was  a  director  for  years  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Bank  and  the  Neversink  Bank. 
He  and  his  wife  gave  to  the  city  ten  acres  of  land 
as  an  addition  to  the  city's  park  system,  crowned 
by  a  unique  Japanese  pagoda  erected  on  the  crest 
of  Mount  Penn,  overlooking  the  city.  Mr.  Mould 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Berks  County  Con- 
servation Association,  formed  at  the  Pagoda  in 
September,  1914,  as  the  result  of  inspiration  gained 
at  the  National  Conservation  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, to  which  he  was  a  delegate.  The  local  as- 
sociation is  affiliated  both  with  the  State  and  the 
National  bodies.  When  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission was  formed  in  Reading  in  1914,  Mr.  Mould 
was  selected  as  its  head  because  of  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  city's  topography  and  his  civic 
pride,  and  retained  the  post  for  some  years.  Among 
the  important  recommendations  emanating  from 
the  body  was  the  project  of  a  Schuylkill  River 
frontage  parkway  and  additional  land  to  prevent 
the  deforestation  of  Mount  Penn  and  Neversink. 
Interested  in  the  Reading  fair,  Mr.  Mould  was 
vice-president  and  director  for  many  years,  being 
one  of  the  three  men  to  convey  the  title  to  the 
new  fair  grounds.  He  was  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing committee  during  years  when  many  new  struc- 
tures were  erected.  He  was  on  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  Conrad  Weiser  Memorial  and  ac- 
tive in  the  Berks  County  Historical  Society,  to 
whose  archives  he  added  valuable  data  on  Reading 
and  Berks  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  serving 
on  that  body's  executive  committee  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Reading's  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 
anniversary.  His  religious  affiliation  was  with 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  he  was  senior 
vestryman. 

Jonathan  Mould  married  Julia  E.  Bell  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  187 1,  who  proved  a  real  helpmate  to  him 
in  all  his  civic  work,  and  who  continues  her  in- 
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terest   in    general    welfare   as    a    member    of    the 
Women's  Club  of  Reading. 

Death  came  to  Mr.  Mould  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-seven,  November  24,  1924,  at  his  home 
in  Reading,  and  he  w^as  interred  in  Charles  Evans 
Cemetery.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any 
other  one  citizen  of  Reading  who  contributed  to  its 
development  along  so  many  lines.  Possessed  of 
broad  interests  and  unusual  powers,  he  devoted 
these,  not  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  fortunes, 
but  to  his  fellow  men.  Universal  esteem  and  real 
progress  rewarded  him. 


COLONEL  ROBERT  BRUCE  RICKETTS 

— One  of  those  large  and  controlling  personalities 
with  which  every  community  is  happily  blessed  in 
its  forward  march  was  Colonel  Robert  Bruce 
Ricketts  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  Colonel 
Ricketts  was  born  near  Orangeville,  Columbia 
County,  Pennsylvania,  April  29,  1839,  fifth  son  of 
Elijah  Greene  and  Margaret  Leigh  (Lockhart) 
Ricketts,  and  grandson  of  Lieutenant  Edward 
Ricketts  (bom  1759)  who,  in  1781,  was  an  officer 
in  the  battalion  of  Pennsylvania  Militia  commanded 
by  Colonel  Hugh  Davidson,  of  Bedford  County. 
The  family  was  Scotch  in  origin. 

The  boy  had  completed  his  education  in  the  local 
schools  and  was  reading  law  when  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  was  announced.  He  immediately 
answered  the  call  to  arms.  After  enlisting  in  the 
early  spring  for  three  years  in  Battery  F,  under 
Captain  Ezra  W.  Matthews,  ist  Light  Artillery, 
43d  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  he  was, 
on  July  8,  1861,  mustered  into  service.  One  month 
later  he  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy.  Sta- 
tioned at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  ist  Light  Artil- 
lery was  completely  armed  and  equipped,  was  re- 
distributed throughout  various  regiments,  and  Bat- 
tery F,  with  Lieutenant  Ricketts  in  command  of  his 
section,  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
at  Darnestown,  Maryland.  Lieutenant  Ricketts 
was  first  under  fire  on  December  20,  1861,  on  the 
upper  Potomac.  His  battery  was  transferred  to 
the  Third  Division  of  the  First  Army  Corps, 
where  it  came  to  be  known  as  "Ricketts'  Battery," 
and  won  from  Brigadier-General  H.  J.  Hunt  praise 
as  one  of  the  three  best  batteries  in  the  ist  Corps, 
which  was  the  only  one  reported  to  have  no  bat- 
teries in  bad  order.  Such  signal  efficiency  was  soon 
rewarded,  and  Lieutenant  Ricketts  was  promoted  to 
captain  of  his  battery  on  March  14,  1863.  Battery 
G  was  consolidated  with  Battery  F  on  June  i,  1863, 
and  "Ricketts'  Battery"  thus  enlarged,  performed 
noteworthy  service  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In 
an  exposed  position  on  Cemetery  Hill,  July  2,  Cap- 
tain Ricketts  was  instructed  to  hold  on  at  all  costs. 
There  the  famous  "Louisiana  Tigers,"  1,700  strong. 


suddenly  charged  with  fiendish  yells.  Captain 
Ricketts'  infantry  support  abandoned  him,  but  he 
charged  his  pieces  with  canister  and  poured  deadly 
volleys  into  the  oncoming  ranks.  With  an  iron 
hand  he  kept  every  man  to  his  post,  every  gun  in 
full  play,  and  the  "Tigers"  fell  in  scores  on  the 
hillside,  tintil  the  broken-hearted  and  defeated  rem- 
nants of  the  daring  band  fled.  Thus  did  Captain 
Ricketts  discharge  his  duty.  He  led  his  battery  in 
many  important  and  bloody  battles  and  ultimately 
to  successful  peace.  Meantime,  in  December,  1864, 
he  was  promoted  to  his  majority,  and  on  March  15, 
1865,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  ist  Penn- 
sylvania Light  Artillery.  On  June  3,  1865,  he  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  United  States  Army 
and  settled  in  Wilkes-Barre.  The  whole  course  of 
Colonel  Ricketts'  life  had  thus  been  modified  by  the 
war.  His  legal  ambitions  laid  aside,  he  engaged  in 
an  extensive  lumber  business  and  other  lucrative 
enterprises.  His  vast  holdings  of  woodland  on 
the  North  Mountain  in  the  counties  of  Luzerne, 
Sullivan  and  Wyoming,  supplied  him  with  timber 
for  manufacture  of  lumber  on  a  large  scale. 

He  was  a  leader  in  every  progressive  movement 
in  his  community,  and,  a  loyal  Democrat,  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  politics.  His  party  selected 
him  as  their  candidate  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1886,  but  the  Repub- 
licans won  the  election.  The  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  1888  also  invited  him  to  accept  the 
nomination  to  lead  the  party  as  Governor,  but  this 
honor  Colonel  Ricketts  declined.  He  was  at  one 
time  receiver  of  taxes  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Colonel 
Ricketts  was  affiliated  with  many  organizations. 
He  was  a  comrade  of  Conyngham  Post,  No.  97, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  a  Companion  of  the 
First  Class  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States ;  a  member  of  the 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gettysburg  Monu- 
ment Commission.  He  also  had  a  post  on  the 
World's  Columbian  Fair  Commission.  A  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Westmoreland  Qub  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  he  was  vice-president  in  1889  of  its  original 
board  of  governors.  This  long,  picturesque,  and 
useful  life  came  to  an  end  on  November  13,  1918, 
just  about  a  month  after  he  and  his  wife  had  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary. 

Colonel  Ricketts  married,  in  1868,  Elizabeth 
Reynolds,  daughter  of  William  Champion  and  Jane 
Holberton  (Smith)  Reynolds.  Mrs.  Ricketts  was 
descended  from  a  long-established  and  notable 
American  family,  the  progenitor,  according  to 
family  records,  having  been  James  Reynolds,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1643.  The  first  section  in 
which  they  lived  was  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  but 
before   the   Revolution,    in    1769,   members   of   the 
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family  moved  to  Wyoming  Valley  in  Pennsylvania. 
Incidents  in  the  family  history  entitled  Mrs.  Riclc- 
etts  to  membership  in  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants,  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  well 
as  the  Society  of  Colonial  Governors,  and  she  was 
an  enthusiastic  and  active  member  of  these  bodies. 
Her  father,  William  Champion  Reynolds,  was 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  anthracite  coal  business, 
and  so  public-spirited  that  he  led  the  movement  for 
internal  improvements  such  as  the  early  canal 
system,  turnpikes,  and  postal  routes.  He  was  also 
a  trustee  of  Wyoming  Seminary,  general  manager 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Bridge  Company,  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Wyoming  Bank.  Her  grandfather,  John 
Smith,  also  a  pioneer  in  the  coal  business,  was  the 
first  to  use  powder  for  blasting  it,  and  he  set  up 
and  used  the  first  steam  engine  in  Luzerne  County ; 
and  it  was  he  who  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
household  use  of  coal.  Mrs.  Ricketts  was  a  lifelong 
communicant  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
whose  charitable  and  religious  work  she  was  very 
active.  Born  on  April  13,  1842,  she  died  just  six 
days  after  her  husband  passed  away,  November 
19,  1918. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ricketts  were  the  parents  of 
three  children,  who  survive  them:  i.  William 
Reynolds,  bom  July  29,  1869;  graduated  at  Yale 
University  in  1892  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy ;  continued  his  father's  business ;  was 
a  member  of  the  Westmoreland  Club,  a  Companion 
of  the  Second  Qass  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  a  life 
member;  and  since  1898  curator  of  minerology  of 
the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society. 
2.  Jean  Holberton,  born  May  25,  1873.  3.  Frances 
Leigh,  born  December  2,  1881,  now  Mrs.  William 
Swan  MacLean,  Jr. 

The  story  of  Colonel  Ricketts'  life  best  illumin- 
ates his  character,  in  which  strength,  reliability, 
power  to  command,  and  high  honor  are  paramount. 
Of  his  wife  it  is  said  that  charm  of  personality 
was  her  greatest  asset,  and  that  this  charm  con- 
sisted largely  in  loving  and  tactful  relations  with 
all  she  met,  in  generosity,  and  in  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  As  they  had  wished,  and  in 
accordance  with  arrangements  made  by  Colonel 
Ricketts,  the  remains  of  this  noble  couple  were 
interred  on  the  top  of  North  Mountain,  on  a  high, 
rocky  bluff  overlooking  Lake  Ganoga.  This  beau- 
tiful and  lonely  spot,  majestic  in  the  natural  state 
in  which  the  colonel  wished  it  left,  was  reached  by 
a  special  funeral  train  over  a  railroad  spur  that 
had  not  been  previously  used  for  two  years.  The 
colonel's  old  body  servant  had  made  it  ready.  A 
massive  boulder  of  granite  marks  the  graves,  and 
the  sentinel  is  a  tall  hemlock  tree. 


JUDGE  JAMES  CLARK  WORK— The  judi- 
ciary of  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  de- 
prived of  one  of  its  foremost  members  when  Judge 
James  Clark  Work  died  suddenly  on  March  31, 
1926,  and  his  death  brought  a  sense  of  shock  and 
great  loss  to  the  citizenry  of  that  section  of  the 
State,  for  as  President  Judge  of  the  Separate  Or- 
phans' Court  of  Fayette  County,  he  had  built  up  an 
enviable  reputation  for  honor,  probity,  justice  and 
humanitarianism  equalled  by  few,  if  any,  of  the 
most  noted  justices  of  these  United  States.  He  was 
loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  that 
he  attained  man's  highest  aim  and  ideal  in  leaving 
this  world  a  better  place  than  he  found  it  is  irre- 
futably proved  by  the  following  record  of  his  life 
and  labors. 

Judge  James  Clark  Work  was  born  on  the  farm 
settled  by  his  grandfather  in  Dunbar  Township, 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  February  8, 
1859,  the  sixth  child  of  John  and  Sarah  (McLaugh- 
lin) Work.  His  early  education  was  acquired  in 
the  Sandy  Hollow  District  School,  following  which 
he  matriculated  at  Waynesburg  College,  where  he 
pursued  a  classical  course  and  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1884.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union 
Literary  Society  while  in  college,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  work  of  that  body.    In  the  fall  of 

1884  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  where 
he  remained   for  one  year.     Then,  in  the  fall  of 

1885  he  entered  the  Law  School  of  Yale  College, 
passing  the  entrance  examinations  in  such  a  bril- 
liant manner  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  senior 
class,  being  graduated  with  the  class  of  1886  and 
receiving  the  coveted  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Before  leaving  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  he  passed 
the  required  examinations  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut. 
Upon  his  return  to  Fayette  County  he  located  in 
Union  town  and  entered  the  law  offices  of  Alfred 
Howell,  at  that  time  a  leading  member  of  the  Fay- 
ette County  Bar.  He  then  familiarized  himself 
with  Pennsylvania  law  and  procedure,  and  on  De- 
cember 6,  1886,  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar  of  that  county.  In  January,  1887,  he  estab- 
lished his  own  law  offices  and  practice  in  Union- 
town,  and  continued  alone  until  1889,  in  which 
year  he  formed  a  partnership  with  William  A. 
Hogg,  under  the  firm  name  of  Work  &  Hc^g,  and 
continued  in  this  association  for  three  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
and  he  again  practiced  alone,  never  again  having 
a  partner  in  practice.  From  the  very  first  his  ef- 
forts met  with  success,  and  he  was  soon  classed 
as  one  of  the  most  able  attorneys  of  the  Fayette 
County  Bar.  When  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  in  the  year  1907,  creating  a 
separate  Orphans'  Court  for  Fayette  County,  the 
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Governor  of  the  State,  in  May  of  that  year,  ap- 
pointed James  Clark  Work  as  judge  of  that  court, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death— a  period  of 
almost  two  decades— Judge  Work  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  this  high  office  with  his 
usual  ability  and  efficiency,  being  sworn  into  office 
on  June  5,  1907.  and  having  had  but  few  reversals, 
which  stand  as  a  record.  The  party  primaries  hav- 
ing been  held,  the  Republican  County  Committee 
met  and  nominated  Judge  Work  to  succeed  him- 
self. The  Democratic  Committees  then  endorsed 
the  nomination,  although  Judge  Work  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  wrest  the  control 
of  Fayette  County  away  from  the  Democrats  to  the 
Republicans.  No  finer  example  of  the  general 
liking  for  the  man  can  be  found  than  this.  The 
Prohibition  party  and  the  Citizens'  party  also  en- 
dorsed the  candidate,  and  thus  Judge  Work  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  entire  county.  At  the 
following  election  16,500  ballots  were  cast,  and  of 
these  in  excess  of  15,000  bore  the  name  of  Judge 
Work.  He  thus  became  judge  of  the  Orphans 
Court  by  an  almost  unanimous  county  vote  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  a 
temporary  judge  by  the  Governor  and  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  creating  the  court,  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  Fayette  County  had  met  and  recom- 
mended James  Clark  Work  for  that  position.  As 
a  judge  of  this  court  for  almost  twenty  years 
Judge  Work  established  a  unique  record  for  com- 
plete fairness,  just  decisions,  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  application  of  the  law,  as  well  as  its 
kindly,  warm-hearted  and  human  interpretation. 
He  became  known  throughout  the  entire  State  as 
one  of  that  Commonwealth's  most  prominent,  influ- 
ential and  brilliant  judges.  He  was  always  a 
staunch  Republican,  and  cast  his  first  presidential 
vote  for  James  A.  Garfield,  and  in  1893  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  Fayette  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee, serving  until  1895.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Laurel  Hill  Presbyterian  Church  and  later 
affiliated  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Uniontown ;  fraternally,  he  held  active  membership 
in  Fayette  Lodge,  No.  228,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons ;  Uniontown  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons ; 
Uniontown  Commandery,  Knights  Templar ; 
Uniontown  Lodge  of  Perfection  and  Pittsburgh 
Consistory  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite, 
in  which  he  held  the  sublime  thirty-second  degree. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  and  Fayette  County  Bar  Associ- 
ations, as  well  as  the  Uniontown  Country  Club. 

Judge  Work  was  married  on  April  9,  1903,  to 
Mrs.  Edwina  Null  Fuller,  a  native  of  Westmore- 
land County,  and  a  daughter  of  Harrison  and 
Elenor  Gerhardt  (Dorn)  Null,  of  Greensburg,  one 
of  the  oldest  families  of  Westmoreland  County. 

The  death  of  Judge  James  Clark  Work  occur- 


red at  his  home  in  West  Main  Street,  Uniontown, 
on  March  31,  1926,  after  a  short  illness.  The  sad 
news  stunned  the  countryside,  and  all  the  courts 
of  the  county  were  adjourned  for  suitable  periods 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory.  The  newspapers, 
one  and  all,  of  the  county  and  of  Uniontown  de- 
voted many  columns  deploring  the  death  of  so  emi- 
nent a  judge  and  reviewing  in  detail  his  brilliant 
record  and  praiseworthy  life  and  labors.  Judge 
Henderson,  President  Cotton,  and  many  others, 
gave  eulogistic  tributes  to  the  departed  through 
the  press,  and  Fayette  County  in  general  mourned 
the  passing  of  one  of  its  foremost  citizens.  One 
newspaper,  in  an  editorial,  spoke  as  follows : 

The  death  of  Judge  James  Ciark  Work,  Wednes- 
day morning  of  this  week  from  pneumonia,  is  a 
distinct  shock  to  Fayette  County,  and  all  Western 
Pennsylvania.  He  had  been  sick  but  just  a  few 
days,  having  held  court  up  to  the  very  moment  he 
was  compelled  to  go  home  to  treat  a  malignant 
cold,  which  soon  developed  into  pneumonia,  and 
then  death  followed,  but  not  until  everything  had 
been  done  for  him  that  was  humanly  possible. 
Judge  work  was  just  sixty-seven  years  old,  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  great  usefulness,  being  in  his 
second  term  as  Orphans'  Court  Judge,  having 
served  in  that  capacity  for  about  eighteen  years. 
He  was  not  a  politician ;  he  had  few  enemies, 
while  his  friends  were  counted  by  the  thousand 
.  .  .  He  was  fair  and  impartial  in  all  his  dealings 
with  the  thousands  of  orphans,  children  and  widows 
who  came  before  his  court.  He  had  a  big,  tender 
and  affectionate  heart,  and  cultivated  the  habit  of 
being  kind  to  all  he  met  and  where  he  met  them. 
The  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  widows  and  orphans, 
are  the  ones  who  will  most  miss  the  benevolent 
administrations  of  this  able  jurist  ...  of  these 
talented  and  prominent  citizens  who  have  gone  to 
the  great  beyond,  none  were  loved  more,  and  none 
will  be  more  sadly  missed,  than  Judge  James 
Clark  Work,  whose  life  work  ended  Wednesday  of 
this  week. 


GEORGE    BOWMAN    SHUMAN— It    has 

been  said,  and  truly,  that  people  who  take  no  pride 
in  the  achievements  of  their  ancestors  will  never 
accomplish  anything  worthy  of  remembrance  by 
their  descendants.  Prominent  in  both  financial  and 
social  circles  of  Uniontown,  George  Bowman  Shu- 
man  was  a  man  whose  rich  inheritance  of  family 
distinction  and  tradition  was  a  beacon  light  toward 
which  he  ever  worked  and  which  he  always  sus- 
tained. He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  two  illus- 
trious families,  the  Brownfields  of  Virginia  and 
the  Searights. 

(Searight  Line) 
The  family  of  Searight  or  Seawright,  whose 
name  was  originally  spelled  Sievewright  or  Seive- 
wright,  is  of  Scotch-Irish  origin.  Some  of  their 
number  fought  in  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  when 
that  city  took  up  the  cause  of  William  of  Orange 
against   James    II,    several   giving   up  their   lives 
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in  that  struggle.  In  America  their  descendants 
have  held  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  builded  the  new  republic  on  a  foundation  of 
integrity  and  justice. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Searight  family 
show  the  following  crest  derived  from  the  "sub- 
stantial qualities  of  the  family  when  resident  in 
Scotland,  its  members  being  steady  and  industrious, 
and  fearing  nothing  but  God." 

Crest — A  dexter  hand,  gules,  holding  a  thunder- 
bolt, winged,  proper. 

Motto — Deum  timete.     (Fear  God). 

(The  Family  in  America.) 

(I)  William  Seawright,  founder  of  the  family  in 
America  was  born  about  1720,  near  the  city  of  Lon- 
donderry, in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  somewhere  be- 
tween 1740  and  1753.  He  took  up  a  valuable  tract 
of  two  hundred  and  eight  acres  of  land  in 
Lampeter  Township,  in  Lancaster  County,  and  be- 
came a  prominent  citizen  and  landowner.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  search  of  religious  freedom,  be- 
ing one  of  the  Scotch-Irish  refugees  who  sought 
asylum  in  this  country  about  that  time.  His  wife 
was  Anne  Hamilton,  descendant  of  the  powerful 
Dukes  of  Hamilton  of  Scotland.  They  were  the 
parents  of  Mary,  Esther,  Anne,  William,  of  whom 
further;  and  Alexander. 

(II)  William  Seawright  was  bom  in  1753,  and 
moved  from  Lancaster  County  to  Augusta  County 
in  Virginia,  but  only  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  and 
settle  near  the  town  of  Ligonier.  He  was  a  fuller 
of  cloth  by  trade,  and  after  his  return  to  Pennsyl- 
vania he  built  a  mill  which  he  used  in  connection 
with  his  work.  William  Seawright  (II)  married 
Jean  Ramsey,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Catherine 
(Seawright)  Ramsey.  Samuel  Ramsey  was  a 
wealthy  and  influential  man,  who  gave  largely  of 
his  means  toward  the  cause  of  independence.  The 
children  of  William  and  Jean  (Ramsey)  Seawright 
were :  Samuel  Ramsey,  Alexander  William,  of 
whom  further;  Mary,  John,  Hamilton,  Archibald. 

(III)  William  Searight  (as  he  spelled  the 
name),  son  of  WiUiam  and  Jean  (Ramsey)  Sea- 
wright, was  born  near  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  December  5,  1791,  and  died  August 
12,  1852.  He,  too,  like  his  grandfather,  learned 
the  trade  of  fuller  and  dyer  of  cloth  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  removed  to  Fayette  County, 
where  his  entire  fortune  consisted  of  an  expert 
knowledge  of  his  trade,  a  keen  sense  of  honor  and 
a  stout  heart.  With  this  equipment  he  quickly  be- 
came owner  and  operator  of  the  largest  fulling 
mill  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Realizing,  however, 
that  the  fulling  mill  must  fall  before  the  modern 
factory  system  of  the  East,  with  rare  foresight  he 
sold  his  milling  interests  and  became  one  of  the 
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principal  commissioners  of  the  National  Road  and 
Erie  Extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Ca- 
nal. He  also  purchased  a  farm  and  founded  the 
village  of  Searight,  which  still  bears  his  name. 
Here  he  settled  permanently,  becoming  a  prominent 
and  zealous  Democrat,  with  wide  influence  in  the 
politics  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Searight  on  one  occasion  rode  on  horseback 
from  Searights  to  Harrisburg,  a  distance  of  over 
two  hundred  miles,  to  assist  in  the  preparation  to 
nominate  General  Jackson  for  the  Presidency.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Simon  Cameron, 
ex-United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
had  close  political  relations  with  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  his  day.  In  the  early  history  of  Fayette 
County,  political  conventions  of  both  parties  were 
accustomed  to  meet  at  Searights  and  plan  cam- 
paigns. A  memorable  meeting,  of  which  Mr.  Sea- 
right was  the  chief  instigator,  was  held  there  in 
1828,  known  as  the  "Gray  Meeting,"  from  the 
name  of  the  keeper  of  the  hotel  at  that  time,  John 
Gray.  At  this  meeting  the  Jackson  and  Adams 
men  met  to  test  their  strength.  They  turned  out 
in  the  meadow  below  the  hotel,  formed  in  rank 
and  counted  off,  the  Jackson  men  outnumbering 
their  opponents  decisively,  and  it  was  regarded  as 
a  great  Jacksonian  victory.  In  the  political  cam- 
paign of  1836  a  large  Democratic  meeting  was  held 
at  Uniontown,  and  the  delegation  from  Searights 
bore  a  banner  with  the  inscription,  "Menallen  the 
battle  ground  of  the  Gray  Meeting."  He  became 
known  and  appreciated  nationally  as  well  as 
throughout  Pennsylvania  and  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  the  National  Road  by  Governor  Por- 
ter, a  position  he  held  many  years.  As  a  contrac- 
tor he  had  previously  built  that  road.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  candidate  for  one  of  the 
most  important  offices  in  the  State,  that  of  canal 
commissioner  to  which  office  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  elected. 

The  leading  citizens  of  his  day  in  Fayette 
County,  irrespective  of  party  affiliation,  met  a 
few  days  after  his  death  and  passed  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

Resolved:  That  in  the  death  of  William  Sea- 
right, Fayette  County  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  have  lost  one  of  their  best  and 
most  useful  citizens.  The  people  at  large  may  not 
realize  their  loss,  but  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  over  whose  comforts  and  interests  were  dif- 
fused the  influences  of  his  liberality  and  enterprise, 
feel  it,  while  his  friends,  of  all  classes,  parties,  and 
professions,  to  whom  he  clung  and  who  clung  to 
him,  mourn  it. 

Resolved:  That  while  we  have  here  nothing  to 
do  or  say  as  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  political 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  whose  candidate 
he  was  for  an  office  of  great  honor  and  responsi- 
bility we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  had  he  lived 
and  been  successful  with  a  heart  so  rigidly  set  as 
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was  his,  with  feelings  so  high  and  integrity  so 
firm,  and  withal  an  amount  of  practical  intelli- 
gence so  ample  as  he  possessed,  his  election  could 
have  been  regretted  by  no  citizen  who  knew  him, 
and  who  placed  the  public  interests  beyond  selfish 
ends  and  party  success.  As  a  politician  we  knew 
him  to  hold  to  his  principles  and  party  predilections 
with  a  tenacious  grasp,  yet  he  was  ever  courteous 
and  liberal  in  his  deportment  and  views  toward  his 
political  opponents. 

Mr.  Searight  married,  March  25,  1826,  Rachel  B. 
Brownfield.  Her  father,  Thomas  Brownfield,  and 
her  mother,  Elizabeth  (Fisher)  Brownfield,  were 
natives  of  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  although 
her  maternal  grandparents  were  natives  of  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Rachel  Brownfield  was  born 
in  Gainsboro,  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  but  re- 
moved to  Uniontown  when  but  six  weeks  old.  The 
children  of  William  and  Rachel  (Brownfield)  Sea- 
right  are  :  Colonel  Thomas  Searight ;  Ewing ;  Jean, 
of  whom  further;  Captain  William  Searight; 
James  A.,  and  Elizabeth. 

(IV)  Jean  Searight,  daughter  of  William  and 
Rachel  (Brownfield)  Searight,  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Searight,  Menallen  Township,  Fayette 
County,  Pennnsylvania,  September  15,  1830.  She 
received  her  education  at  the  Washington  Female 
Seminary.  She  married,  on  April  25,  1849,  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Shuman,  who  was  born  March  27, 
1825,  at  Brownsville,  Fayette  County. 

Captain  Thomas  Shuman  was  the  son  of  George 
and  Huldah  (Bowman)  Shuman.  In  his  early 
youth  he  learned  the  trade  of  his  father,  that  of 
tinner  and  coppersmith,  but  never  followed  that 
Ime  of  work.  In  1844,  when  but  nineteen  years  of 
age,  following  his  natural  inclination  for  life  on 
the  river,  he  took  a  position  as  second  clerk  on  the 
steamer  "Oella,"  and  after  this  initial  venture  held 
positions  as  first  and  second  clerk  on  other  vessels 
plying  on  the  Monongahela,  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  namely :  The  "Massachusetts,"  "Swarta," 
"Shenandoah,"  and  "Federal  Arch,"  receiving  pro- 
motion to  the  position  of  captain  of  the  latter.  His 
next  commands  were  the  "U.  S.  Mail"  and  "Goody 
Friends,"  which  latter  was  burned  by  the  Confed- 
erate forces  at  Nashville.  Captain  Thomas  Shu- 
man's  service  during  the  Civil  War  was  long  and 
arduous,  and  he  was  noted  for  his  skill  and  bra- 
very. He  held  positions  on  the  transport  vessels 
"St.  Cloud,"  "Volunteer"  and  "Silver  Cloud."  At 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg  he  was  captain  of  the 
"Nora"  and  "Waunita"  in  the  gunboat  service,  and 
under  heavy  fire  of  Confederate  guns  ran  the 
blockade  up  the  Yazoo  Pass  with  a  boat  load  of 
soldiers,  and  he  was  at  Vicksburg  when  the  Con- 
federate forces  surrendered  to  General  Grant  after 
that  memorable  siege.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
he  took  up  occupations  upon  land,  holding  posi- 


tions at  different  times  as  Government  storekeeper 
and  ganger.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  held  high  place  in  the 
organization. 

Captain  Thomas  Shuman  is  thus  pictured  by  one 
who  knew  him  well,  and  honored  him  with  well 
deserved  tribute : 

Captain  Thomas  Shuman  was  six  feet  in  height, 
and  of  commanding  physique,  genial  disposition  and 
good  address.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability,  and  when  the  river  men,  before  the 
war,  were  looking  for  men  of  intelligence  and  ca- 
pacity for  commanders,  they  selected  him  and 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  most  popular  sidewheel 
passenger  packet  that  ran  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Cincinnati.  He  commanded  the  respect  of  all  the 
business  men  along  the  Monongahela,  Ohio,  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  writer  has  traveled  with 
him  on  those  streams  and  always  found  him  genial 
and  sociable  amongst  all  the  vexations  attendant 
upon  his  duties  as  commander  of  a  boat. 

He  died  February  11,  1878.  All  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated  paid  homage  to  his  memory. 
The  steamboats  on  the  Monongahela  and  lower 
waters  lowered  their  flags  to  half-mast  when  news 
of  his  death  came  to  them,  and  friends  from  far 
and  near  came  in  great  numbers  to  attend  his  fu- 
neral. Rev.  Horace  E.  Hayden,  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  West  Brownsville,  conducted  the 
religious  services,  at  which  he  was  assisted  by 
other  clergymen;  and  members  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  performed  the  rites  and 
accorded  the  honors  of  the  society. 

Captain  Thomas  and  Jean  (Searight)  Shuman 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children:  i.  William, 
born  February  Q,  1850,  who  was  a  steamboat  cap- 
tain on  the  Monongahela,  plying  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  New  Orleans.  2.  Florine,  born  March 
12,  1852,  who  married  Lucius  M.  Bulger,  and 
lives  in  Pittsburgh.  3.  Emma  Virginia,  born  May 
II,  1854,  married  Henry  Ward  Bulger  now  de- 
ceased. She  continues  to  reside  in  the  old  Sea- 
right home  in  Uniontown.  4.  George  Bowman,  of 
whom  further.  5.  Thomas,  (q.  v.)  6.  Elizabeth 
S.,  born  i860,  living  in  San  Diego.  7.  Rachel, 
married  Harry  Shipley.  8.  Samuel,  born  1865,  liv- 
ing in  Uniontown. 

(V)  George  B.  Shuman,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jean 
(Searight)  Shuman,  was  born  in  Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania,  August  21,  1856.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  Brownsville,  and  he  later  at- 
tended Eastman  College,  in  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.  His  family  had  moved  from  Brownsville  to 
Uniontown  in  1879,  and  to  the  last  mentioned  place 
he  returned  to  make  his  home.  His  uncle,  James 
Allison  Searight,  an  influential  citizen  of  Union- 
town,  president  of  the  People's  Board  of  Fayette 
County,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  insurance  and 
real  estate  business  in  Uniontown,  and  into  this  or- 
ganization he  took  both  George  Bowman  and  his 
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brother  Thomas.  So  ably  did  the  brothers  fulfill 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  so  capably  did  they 
carry  forward  the  enterprise,  that  Mr.  James  Alli- 
son Searight  left  the  entire  business  in  their 
charge  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  IQI5- 
George  B.  Bowman  continued  actively  partici- 
pating until  his  death  on  December  13,  1925.  With 
his  death  the  business  which  had  been  in  the  Sea- 
right  family  for  fifty-three  years  passed  into  other 
hands,  being  carried  on,  however,  under  the  old 
and  well-known  name  the  "Searight  Insurance 
Agency,  Inc."  He  was  a  member  of  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  admirable 
integrity,  of  generous  and  high-minded  conduct, 
well  known  for  his  philanthropic  and  charitable 
work,  a  worthy  descendant  of  a  fine  line  of  an- 
cestors of  sterling  worth. 

Numerous  friends  filled  St.  Peter's  Church  at 
the  beautiful  service  there  held;  life-long  friends 
acted  as  pallbearers,  and  burial  was  at  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery.  Of  George  Bowman  Shuman  it  can  be 
sincerely  said :  "None  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 
none  named  him  but  to  praise." 


THOMAS  SHUMAN— Hailing  from  that 
sturdy  stock  which  came  to  America  from  Scot- 
land and  England  to  find  religious  freedom, 
Thomas  Shuman  was  always  a  powerful  influence 
for  good  in  his  community.  The  younger  of  the 
two,  he  and  his  brother,  George  Bowman  Shuman, 
(q.  V.)  are  representative  of  a  family  that  has  been 
illustrious  in  Fayette  County  for  several  genera- 
tions and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  200 
years.  A  direct  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation 
of  William  Searight,  who  came  to  Lancaster 
County  from  Ireland  in  1720,  Thomas  Shuman 
carried  on  the  family  traditions  in  his  generation. 
(See  Searight  line  in  sketch  of  George  Bowman 
Shuman).  Mr.  Shuman  was  prominently  known 
in  both  the  economic  and  social  life  of  Uniontown, 
where  he  lived  for  many  years. 

Thomas  Shuman  was  bom  October  8,  1858,  in 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  the  third  son  of 
Thomas  and  Jean  (Searight)  Shuman.  (Searight 
IV.)  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Brownsville  and  later  attended  Eastman 
College,  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  After  his 
graduation  he  came  to  Uniontown  where  he  entered 
the  insurance  office  of  James  A.  Searight,  his  uncle. 
This  business  was  established  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Searight  in  1871  and  was  known  as  the  James  A. 
Searight  Insurance  Agency.  It  conducted  a  large 
and  flourishing  business,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Shuman 
held  an  important  place  in  this  service,  ranking  as 
an  executive  as  well  as  a  fair-minded  business  man. 
He  continued  in  the  business  until  1915  when 
obliged  to  retire  from  active  work  because  of  ill 
health.     In  the  same  year  Mr.  James  A.  Searight 


died  and  left  the  enterprise  in  charge  of  the  two 
brothers,  George  Bowman  Shuman  and  Thomas 
Shuman,  the  former  actively  connected  until  his 
death,  some  years  later,  Mr.  Thomas  Shuman  act- 
ing in  an  advisory  capacity.  James  A.  Searight 
Insurance  Agency  recently  passed,  in  1926,  out  of 
the  control  of  the  family  into  other  hands. 

In  religious  affiliations,  Mr.  Shuman  was  an 
Episcopalian  acting  for  many  years  as  vestryman 
in  St.  Peter's  Church.  He  was  a  Democrat  and 
influential  in  the  affairs  of  his  party.  He  was 
known  for  his  charitable  and  disinterested  philan- 
thropic work.  Remaining  unmarried,  he  made  his 
home  with  his  mother  to  whom  he  was  very  de- 
voted, caring  for  her  until  her  death. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shuman  died  July  9,  1924,  honored 
and  sincerely  missed  by  his  contemporaries  in  the 
place  in  which  he  had  lived  and  worked  for  many 
years.  He  was  buried  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery, 
July  14,  1924,  services  of  a  beautiful  and  impressive 
nature,  having  been  held  in  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church.  So  large  a  number  gathered  to  tender 
their  loyal  respect  to  Mr.  Shuman  that  the  entire 
church  was  filled.  His  fellow  vestrymen  acted  as 
pallbearers,  a  last  act  of  devotion  to  one  whom 
they  had  loved  and  revered. 


CHRISTIAN    EDMUND    STEGMAIER— 

With  the  passing  of  Christian  Edmund  Stegmaier, 
Wilkes-Barre  mourned  the  loss  of  one  of  its  fore- 
most business  men  and  a  man  of  affairs,  who  had 
given  to  his  native  city  nearly  three  score  years  and 
ten  of  a  life  built  into  the  industrial,  financial  and 
legislative  superstructure  of  the  municipality.  He 
was  actively  engaged  over  a  long  period  of  years 
as  an  officer  in  the  brewing  establishment  founded 
by  his  father,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fred- 
erick J.  Stegmaier,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in 
office  by  Christian  E.  Stegmaier,  the  latter  at  the 
time  of  his  death  being  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Stegmaier  Brevdng  Company  and  of  the  Steg- 
maier Realty  Company,  and  holding  large  financial 
interests,  important  social  connections,  and  charit- 
able and  philanthropic  associations. 

Charles  E.  Stegmaier,  father  of  Christian  Ed- 
mund Stegmaier,  was  born  in  Gmund,  Wiirttem- 
berg,  Germany,  October  7,  1821,  and  died  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  August  11,  1906.  He  lived  in 
Germany  until  1849  and  became  an  expert  brewer 
of  beer.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  and 
started  his  business  career  in  this  country  with 
Engle  &  Wolf,  brewers,  in  Philadelphia.  He  lived 
in  that  city  until  1851,  when  he  was  commissioned 
by  John  Reichard,  a  brewer,  to  represent  him  as 
superintendent  of  a  brewery  in  Wilkes-Barre.  In 
that  capacity  he  was  the  first  to  oversee  the  produc- 
tion of  German  lager  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He 
was   afterward   connected    with     the    concern   of 
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George  Lauer,  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  but  he 
returned  to  Wilkes-Barre,  and  there  set  up  in 
business  on  his  own  account  in  a  small  brewing 
plant  on  Hazel  Street.  He  afterward  formed  a 
copartnership  with  George  C.  Baer,  and  they  car- 
ried on  the  brewing  business  together  with  con- 
siderable success  until  1873,  when  they  were  forced 
by  the  panic  to  suspend  operations.  Later,  Charles 
E.  Stegmaier  again  engaged  in  business,  taking  his 
son,  Christian  Edmund  Stegmaier,  into  his  asso- 
ciation as  a  partner.  The  business  was  carried  on 
under  the  style  of  Stegmaier  &  Son  until  1895, 
when  the  Stegmaier  Brewing  Company  was  incor- 
porated, with  Charles  E.  Stegmaier  as  its  first 
president,  retaining  that  office  until  his  death.  The 
senior  Mr.  Stegmaier  was  interested  in  many  en- 
terprises outside  the  brewing  business.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  which  office  he  held  until  he  died.  He 
married,  February  4,  1852,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Cath- 
erine Baer,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  four  sons : 
Charles  J.,  Christian  Exlmund,  of  whom  further ; 
George  J.,  and  Frederick  J.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  president  of  the  Stegmaier  Brewing 
Company,  and  died  April  22,  1915;  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Louise,  who  married  Philip  Forve,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Christian  Edmund  Stegmaier,  born  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  April  18,  1854,  died  in  that 
city  June  23,  1922,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles 
E.  and  Catherine  (Baer)  Stegmaier.  He  received 
his  preliminary  education  in  St.  Nicholas  Parochial 
School,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  then  entered  Wyoming 
Seminary.  He  finished  his  education  at  a  Roman 
Catholic  University  at  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
turning home,  he  at  once  became  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  Stegmaier  &  Baer  brewing  estab- 
lishment. After  the  failure  of  this  firm  in  1873,  the 
business  was  revived  by  Christian  E.  Stegmaier's 
father,  and  he  and  his  son  organized  the  firm  of 
Stegmaier  &  Son,  which  style  was  in  effect  until 
1895,  when  the  Stegmaier  Brewing  Company,  a 
corporation,  became  the  successor  of  the  old  firm. 
The  son,  Christian  E.,  familiarized  himself  with 
every  detail  of  the  business,  but  in  association  with 
his  father  he  confined  his  attention  for  the  most 
part  to  the  financial  administration  of  the  estab- 
lishment. He  was  most  capable  in  the  handling  of 
the  financial  details,  and  on  all  sides  it  was  freely 
acknowledged  that  his  judgment  and  ability  were 
among  the  elements  that  had  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  Stegmaier  interests. 

When  Charles  E.  Stegmaier,  the  founder  of  the 
business,  and  his  son.  Christian  Edmund  Stegmaier, 
in  1873,  leased  an  abandoned  brewery  from  the 
Bowkley  estate  at  North  River  Street  where  the 
Laurel  Line  intersects,  they  started  a  brewery  under 


the  firm  name  of  C.  Stegmaier  &  Son.  Some  years 
later  the  firm  acquired  another  brewery  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Stegmaier  brewery,  and  the  firm 
expanded  its  business  until  it  reached  throughout 
the  county  and  beyond.  In  1897,  so  great  had  be- 
come the  proportions  of  the  business,  that  the  firm 
deemed  it  wise  to  incorporate.  Since  then  the 
business  has  been  known  as  the  Stegmaier  Brewing 
Company.  Upon  the  death,  in  1906,  of  Charles  E. 
Stegmaier,  the  founder,  his  fourth  son,  Frederick 
J.  Stegmaier,  became  president  and  held  that  office 
xmtil  his  death  in  191 5.  Christian  E.  Stegmaier, 
who  had  been  the  treasurer  of  the  Stegmaier  Brew- 
ing Company  since  its  organization,  assumed,  upon 
the  death  of  his  brother,  Frederick  J.,  the  presi- 
dency also.  These  two  offices  in  the  brewing  estab- 
lishment, as  well  as  similar  offices  in  the  Stegmaier 
Realty  Company,  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Stegmaier's  long  and  prominent  career  had, 
among  other  outstanding  features,  a  period  of  long 
and  constructive  service  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  City 
Council.  He  had  valuable  financial  connections, 
being  a  director  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Trust 
Company,  the  Plymouth  National  Bank,  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  the 
Heights  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Harvey's  Lake  Hotel  and  Land  Company 
and  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Hotel  Company.  He  was 
intensely  interested  in  charitable  enterprises,  and 
was  president  for  many  years  of  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital of  Wilkes-Barre.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  St.  Michael's  Industrial  Home  at  White  Ferry 
and  one  of  the  most  generous  supporters  of  that 
institution. 

Mr.  Stegmaier  was  affiliated  with  Wilkes-Barre 
Lodge,  No.  109,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  of  which  he  was  a  charter  member ;  mem- 
ber of  Westmoreland  Club,  the  Franklin  Qub, 
Concordia  Society,  and  the  Hazleton  Country  Qub. 
His  religious  interest  was  with  the  St.  Nicholas 
German  Catholic  Church  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  Stegmaier  married,  November  14,  1900,  Nel- 
lie K  Hesse,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Anna  Elizabeth  (Lang)  Hesse.  Her 
father,  born  in  1827,  died  in  1886,  was  a  staunch 
Republican  and  actively  interested  in  local  politics. 
He  lived  in  Brooklyn  for  forty  years  and  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  building  business 
there.  He  erected  a  number  of  schools,  hospitals, 
convents,  etc.,  in  Brooklyn.  Her  mother,  who  died 
in  1888,  was  a  member  of  an  old  family. 

Mr.  Stegmaier  was  the  soul  of  hospitality,  which 
he  generously  dispensed  at  his  residence  in  the 
Sterling  Hotel  in  the  winter  and  his  charming 
country  place,  at  Karlsruhe,  near  Bear  Lake,  in  the 
summer.  There  he  entertained  in  his  genial  man- 
ner large  numbers  of  his  friends,  who  shared  with 
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him  the  pleasure  of  developing  the  large  estate. 
Though  he  undoubtedly  was  best  known  for  his 
business  acumen  and  financial  ability  to  a  large 
and  influential  business  community,  he  also  was 
appreciated  for  his  active  interest  in  those  affairs 
which  were  a  part  of  the  progressive  and  civic 
betterment  of  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre.  To  all 
worthy  appeals  he  was  known  to  respond  most 
generously.  His  official  connection  as  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mercy  Hospital  found 
splendid  expression  in  his  devotion  of  much  valu- 
able time  and  the  giving  of  large  sums,  so  that  this 
institution  is  recogpnized  as  one  of  the  finest  hos- 
pitals in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 


THEODORE  EMANUEL  SCHMAUK,  D. 

D.,  LL.  D. — Combining  the  habits  and  tastes  of  a 
close  and  progressive  student  with  the  restless  ac- 
tivity and  the  conscientious  attention  to  detail  of  a 
highly  efficient  administrator,  Dr.  Schmauk  was 
equally  eminent  as  a  scholar,  pastor,  preacher,  ed- 
itor, author,  teacher,  organizer,  and  church  leader. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  convictions,  of  exceptional 
spiritual  seriousness  and  of  unswerving  fidelity  to 
his  church,  the  Lutheran  church,  and  few  men 
were  more  widely  known,  more  generally  admired, 
better  loved  or  accomplished  more  and  greater 
things  for  the  Lutheran  church.  Though  his  ac- 
complishments were  many  and  varied,  and  it  is  .in- 
deed, almost  impossible  to  decide  which  of  them 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  it  may  be  claimed, 
perhaps,  with  considerable  justification  that  the 
dominating  force  which  he  exerted  towards  the 
creation  of  the  United  Lutheran,  Church  was  the 
crowning  accomplishment  of  his  busy  life.  It  was 
a  fitting  reward  for  his  arduous  labors  to  bring 
about  the  unification  of  his  church,  that  he  was 
spared  long  enough  to  witness  the  consummation 
of  this  work  and  also  of  the  organization  of  the 
National  Lutheran  Council,  events  which  occurred 
both  in  1918,  about  two  years  prior  to  his  death, 
but  it  was  deeply  regrettable,  that  he  was  not 
spared  still  longer  and  permitted  to  reap  to  a 
greater  extent  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  devotion 
and  faith. 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  May  30,  i860,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  W.  and  Wilhelmina  C.  (Hingel) 
Schmauk.  His  father  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
October  26,  1828,  and  died  in  Lebanon,  April  4, 
1898,  occupying  at  that  time,  for  the  second  time, 
the  pastorate  of  Salem  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Lebanon.  He  was  educated  at  Phila- 
delphia Central  High  School,  and  later  studied  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  church  at  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary  and  privately  under  several 
eminent  Lutheran  divines  of  that  period.  Licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Lutheran  Ministerium 


of  Pennsylvania  at  Reading  in  April,  1853  Rev.  B. 
W.  Schmauk  from  then  on  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  period  of  forty-five  years,  labored  unceasingly 
and  with  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
advancement  of  his  church.  He  held  at  various 
times  pastorates  in  Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  Allen 
town,  and  in  all  of  these  charges  not  only  proved 
an  able  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor  and  a  steadfast 
spiritual  guide  to  the  members  of  his  several  con- 
gregations, but  also  built  up  and  ministered  to  nu- 
merous small  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns 
where  he  was  stationed.  For  many  years  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  different  confer- 
ences of  which  he  was  a  member  at  times  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  which 
he  frequently  represented  the  Pennsylvania  Synod. 
He  also  was  deeply  interested  in  the  organization 
and  prosperity  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  his 
church  at  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  and  of 
Muhlenberg  College  at  Allentown,  in  each  case 
showing  this  interest  by  deed  as  well  as  by  word. 

It  was  only  natural  that  his  father's  abundantly 
successful  work  should  serve  as  a  strong  inspira- 
tion to  his  son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Theo- 
dore E.  Schmauk  received  his  preliminary  education 
in  the  Lebanon  High  School  and  the  Swatara  In- 
stitute, Jonestown,  Pennsylvania.  He  then  entered 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  which  he 
graduated  with  honors  in  1880,  after  which  he  took 
up  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Philadelphia  Lu- 
theran Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  After  his  graduation  from  this  in- 
stitution in  1883  he  was  ordained  by  the  Minis- 
terium of  Pennnsylvania  and  immediately  accepted 
a  call  to  act  as  co-pastor  with  his  father  of  Salem 
Lutheran  Church,  Lebanon.  After  his  father's 
death  in  1898  he  continued  in  this  pastorate  until 
his  own  death  in  1920,  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
years,  during  which  he  made  not  only  his  own 
church  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  in  Pennsylvania,  but  established  several 
missions  which  eventually  became  strong  sister 
parishes.  In  1897  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Muhlenberg  College,  and  in  1910  that  of 
LL.  D.  from  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island, 
Illinois. 

Besides  his  active  work  as  a  pastor  Dr.  Schmauk 
labored  with  equal  success  in  several  other  fields, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  editorial  connections  with 
several  of  the  most  important  publications  of  the 
Lutheran  church  he  became  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  men  throughout  Lutheran  circles  every- 
where, and  his  influence  for  many  years  was  of 
unusual  extent  and  importance.  From  1889  to 
1920  he  was  literary  editor  of  "The  Lutheran"  and 
from  1895  to  1920  editor  of  "The  Lutheran  Church 
Review" ;  also  editor  and  pioneer  of  "The  Bible 
School  Literature"  for  the  General  Council.     His 
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literary  activities,  as  a  result  of  his  tremendous  ca- 
pacity for  work  and  his  great  natural  ability,  rap- 
idly became  very  broad  and  diversified.  He  was 
a  pioneer  and  editor  of  the  graded  system  of  Bible 
instruction  for  the  Sunday  school,  and  in  1896  be- 
gan the  development  of  The  Lutheran  Graded 
Series  of  Sunday  School  Lessons,  including  an  An- 
nual Lesson  Commentary  for  teachers,  of  which 
twenty-four  volumes  have  been  issued.  The 
"Teacher  Training  Quarterly"  came  under  his  edi- 
torial guidance  in  1914,  and  from  191 1  to  the  time 
of  his  death  he  also  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Chair  of  Christian  Faith,  Apologetics  and 
Ethics,  including  social  problems  and  pedagogy,  in 
the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Mount  Airy, 
Philadelphia. 

As  an  author,  too.  Dr.  Schmauk's  record  was  re- 
markable both  for  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
his  production,  and  the  following  books  came  from 
his  pen  in  steady  succession :  "The  Charms  and 
Secrets  of  Good  Conversation"  (1889)  ;  "Hypno- 
tism," (1890)  ;  "The  Voice  in  Speech  and  Song," 
(1891);  "Catechetical  Outlines,"  (1892);  "Heart- 
broken," (1893)  ;  "The  Negative  Criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  (1894);  "History  of  Old  Salem 
in  Lebanon,"  (1898)  ;  "Bible  History,"  (1899)  ; 
"Bible  Geography,"  (1901)  ;  "The  Early  Churches 
of  the  Lebanon  Valley,"  (1902)  ;  "History  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  Orig- 
inal Sources,"  (1903)  ;  "Bible  Facts  and  Scenes," 
(1905);  "The  Christian  Kindergarten,"  (1906); 
"The  Confessional  Principle  and  the  Confessions 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,"  (1909);  "Annotated 
Edition  of  Benjamin  Rush's  Account  of  the  Ger- 
man Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,"  (1910)  ;  "In 
Mother's  Arms:  Child  Training,"  (1911)  ;  "How 
to  Teach  in  Sunday  School,"  (1920)  ;  "Annotated 
Bibliography  of  Religious  Education  and  Child 
Psychology,"  (1920). 

Important  as  was  his  work  as  a  pastor,  editor, 
teacher  and  author,  his  greatest  achievements,  per- 
haps, were  as  an  organizer  and  administrator  in 
connection  with  the  aflFairs  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
In  1895  he  became  a  member  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil Church  Book  Committee,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  which  produced  the  "Com- 
mon Service  Book  and  Hymnal  of  the  Lutheran 
Church."  He  was  president  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil from  1903,  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  from  1907  and  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  1908  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  From  1898  he  was  a  trustee  of  Muhlenberg 
College  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees 
of  that  institution.  In  1903  he  became  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  International 
Lutheran  Conference. 

In  191 7  Dr.  Schmauk  was  made  chairman  of  the 


committee  on  the  celebration  of  the  quadricenten- 
nial  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  In  the  move- 
ment at  this  time  for  the  formation  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  constitution  and  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee  for  organization.  Indeed,  he 
was  the  dominating  force  in  the  actual  creation  of 
the  United  Lutheran  Church,  which  eventually 
held  its  first  convention  in  1918  in  New  York  City. 
As  always  when  im.portant  and  arduous  work  was 
to  be  done  for  the  church.  Dr.  Schmauk  was  called 
upon  to  give  freely  of  his  time  and  energy  to  this 
new  body,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  its  exec- 
utive committee,  a  member  of  the  board  of  publi- 
cation, chairman  of  the  religious  literature  commit- 
tee, and  president  of  the  board  of  Sunday  school 
work.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
the  relation  of  constituent  synods,  the  functions  of 
which  were  especially  important  during  the  form- 
ative period  of  the  new  United  church.  In  the 
same  year,  191 8,  it  was  he  who  issued  the  call  for 
the  organization  of  the  National  Lutheran  Council, 
and  he  was  an  important  and  influential  member  of 
this  body. 

Still  further  afield  did  Dr.  Schmauk's  energy 
and  his  deep  interest  in  many  subjects  not  directly 
connected  with  religion,  lead  him.  Himself  noted 
as  a  forceful  and  impressive  public  speaker  he  be- 
came, in  1892,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua,  and  in  1895  and  1896  served 
as  its  chancellor.  The  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  early  German  settlers, 
was  also  a  subject  that  attracted  him  deeply  and 
to  which  he  devoted  much  time,  thought  and  re- 
search, until  he  became  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities,  especially  in  respect  to  old  records 
and  authentic  annals.  In  1891  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee from  1892  to  1896,  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee from  1896  to  1920,  and  president  of  the  society 
in  1896.  The  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society 
also  could  count  him  amongst  its  organizers,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  its  executive  committee  from 
its  inception  to  his  death.  In  1898  he  was  made  a 
life  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
During  the  World  War  Dr.  Schmauk  championed 
the  cause  of  his  country  and  voiced  the  patriotism 
of  his  church  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  on 
the  public  rostrum  and  in  the  periodical  press,  and 
he  delivered  many  impressive  and  helpful  ad- 
dresses to  soldiers  about  to  go  forth  to  face  the 
horrors  of  war  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 

Dr.  Schmauk  died  at  his  home  in  Lebanon, 
March  23,  1920.  His  death  was  a  most  serious 
loss  to  the  Lutheran  church,  for  which  he  had 
given  the  best  that  was  his  to  give  for  so  many 
years,  and  for  which  he  had  accomplished  so  much 
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that  will  live  for  many  generations  to  come.  But 
his  church  was  not  alone  in  its  loss,  which  was 
almost  as  great  to  the  community  in  which  he  had 
labored  for  all  of  his  mature  life  so  faithfully, 
and  that  he  had  made  a  better  and  a  greater  place 
in  every  respect.  His  native  State  and,  indeed, 
the  entire  country,  too,  shared  in  the  loss,  for  at  all 
times  and  under  all  conditions  he  had  been  a  strong 
force  for  progress  and  improvement,  a  true  patriot 
and  a  most  useful  citizen.  Nationally  known  to 
many  thousands  of  Lutherans  in  person  and  to 
even  greater  numbers  through  his  writings,  his 
passing  meant  the  ending  of  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence for  good  in  unnumbered  homes  to  which  his 
pen  had  brought  month  after  month  a  renewal  of 
faith  and  a  more  clear  understanding  of  life  and 
its  problems. 


EDWARD  CLEVELAND  LYNDE— The 
years  come  and  go,  and  with  their  passing,  familiar 
faces  also  pass  from  our  sight,  and  as  the  years 
grow  into  decades  we  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of 
the  achievements  of  those  who  have  gone,  even 
while  we  make  use  of  and  build  upon  what  they 
have  wrought.  Among  the  very  well  known  cit- 
izens of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  some  five  decades 
ago,  was  Edward  Cleveland  Lynde,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, who  for  more  than  forty  years  had  main- 
tained his  connection  with  that  enterprise.  Loved 
for  his  personal  qualities,  and  respected  and  es- 
teemed for  his  ability  and  for  his  sterling  qualities 
of  character,  he  found  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures 
in  entertaining  his  many  friends  at  his  home  in 
Scranton  and  at  his  delightful  summer  home  at 
Harvey's  Lake. 

The  family  was  founded  in  this  country  by  Jo- 
seph Lynde,  who  came  from  England  to  Boston  in 
1712.  A  descendant  of  this  Joseph,  one  John  W. 
Lynde,  settled  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  1830,  and 
thus  it  was  that  Edward  C.  Lynde  was  a  native  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  Born  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  22,  1831,  son  of  John  Warner  Lynde, 
Edward  C.  Lynde  received  his  education  in  the  old 
Wilkes-Barre  Academy,  which  was  located  where 
the  Luzerne  County  Court  House  now  stands. 
When  his  academic  course  was  completed  he  began 
his  active  career  by  entering  the  employment  of 
a  wholesale  dry  goods  house  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  then  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  he  re- 
mained there  until  he  had  nearly  attained  his  ma- 
jority, gaining  experience,  acquiring  familiarity 
with  the  methods  of  the  metropolis.  He  returned 
to  Wilkes-Barre  in  1852  and  accepted  a  position  as 
accountant  in  the  office  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Com- 
pany, but  a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  on  June 
10,  1853,  when  the  firm  of  Scranton  &  Piatt  was 
merged  with  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 


pany of  Scranton,  Mr.  Lynde,  at  the  request  of 
Seldtn  T.  Scranton,  went  to  Scranton  and  as- 
sisted in  transferring  the  accounts  of  the  firm  of 
Scranton  &  Piatt  to  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal 
Company.  He  assisted  materially  in  closing  up  the 
accounts  of  the  old  firm  and  in  opening  the  books 
of  the  new  corporation,  and  in  so  doing  thoroughly 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  accountant.  His 
ability  and  his  faithfulness  gave  him  an  increas- 
ingly high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  officials  of 
the  corporation,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  William 
Henry,  Jr.,  he  was  made  chief  bookkeeper  and  ac- 
countant. That  position  he  filled  with  such  success 
that  in  185Q  the  board  of  directors  elected  him  sec- 
retary of  the  concern.  A  few  years  later,  however, 
when  the  removal  of  the  main  office  to  New  York 
City  necessitated  the  placing  of  the  secretary  at 
that  point,  Mr.  Lynde's  title  was  changed  to  that 
of  assistant  secretary,  although  his  duties  remained 
the  same.  And  that  important  official  position  he 
continued  to  fill  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
completing  in  all  a  period  of  service  of  nearly 
forty  years  with  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  and  with  its  predecessor. 

Mr.  Lynde  was  a  man  of  strong  artistic  taste, 
and  it  was  frequently  said  of  him  that  an  excellent 
artist  had  been  spoiled  in  developing  a  first-class 
accountant.  Courteous,  genial,  and  hospitable,  he 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  entertaining  his 
friends,  either  in  his  home  on  Clay  Avenue  or  in 
his  cottage  on  Harvey's  Lake,  and  a  wide  circle 
of  friends  long  cherished  delightful  memories  of 
the  hours  spent  with  Mr.  Lynde  as  the  genial  and 
courteous  host,  the  generous  friend,  and  cultured 
gentleman.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  seemed 
to  "grow  younger  and  happier  in  the  revivifying 
influence  of  the  high  altitude  and  the  sunny  hours 
on  the  beautiful  lake,"  and  that  his  fine  traits  "were 
never  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  by  the 
guests  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  his  com- 
panionship at  'Westwood,'  "  the  home  on  Harvey's 
Lake.  That  same  record  adds  the  following  inti- 
mate description  of  Mr.  Lynde : 

It  will  be  long  indeed  before  those  who  frequent 
Harvey's  Lake  will  be  able  to  separate  in  imagina- 
tion, the  memory  of  the  familiar  distinguished 
figure  at  the  pilot  wheel  of  his  steam  launch  or 
upon  the  vine-wreathed  porch,  from  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  woodland  and  mountain  which  his  feet 
had  trod  since  early  boyhood. 

Mr.  Lynde  was  a  charter  member  of  William-  ' 
son  Lodge,  No.  323,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  from  that  body,  which  he  served  as  treasurer 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  received  the  highest 
honors  which  could  be  bestowed.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  was  actuated  by  generous  impulses  all  his 
life.  Sensitive  and  refined,  he  was  a  lover  of  good 
music  and  of  good  literature,  as  well  as  of  art,  and 
was  himself  an  accomplished  violinist. 
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Mr.  Lynde  married,  in  1855,  Gertrude  Waldron 
Murray,  of  Honesdale,  who  survived  him  until  1904. 
They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  i. 
Edward  H,,  superintendent  of  the  steel  mills  at 
South  Scranton.  2.  Jessie,  who  married  John  J. 
Ryman,  of  Dallas,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania 
(see  following  biography).  3.  Joseph  H.  Scranton 
Lynde,  manufacturers'  agent  and  engineer,  Bridge- 
port,   Connecticut. 


JOHN  J.  RYMAN— All  that  is  implied  in  the 
sometimes  overworked  term  "first  citizen"  may  in 
the  case  of  the  late  John  J.  Ryman,  of  Dallas, 
Pennsylvania,  be  put  on  record  as  entirely  true. 
The  business,  social  and  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity received  from  him  its  strongest  impulses 
during  a  long  period  of  years,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  no  chronicle  of  the  region  "back  of  the 
mountain"  would  be  complete  without  a  record  of 
Mr.  Ryman  and  his  predecessors.  As  manager  of 
the  A.  Ryman  &  Sons  general  store,  as  public  oflfi- 
cial  serving  in  various  capacities,  and  as  disin- 
terested citizen  working  with  zeal  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  community  in  which  he  spent  his 
life  he  has  left  upon  the  town  and  upon  many  of 
his  associates  an  impress  that  will  long  endure. 

The  branch  of  the  Ryman  family  to  which  Mr. 
Ryman  belonged  has  had  many  representatives  who 
have  been  prominent  factors  in  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious history  of  Luzerne  County,  also  in  its  in- 
dustrial life,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
George  Ryman,  founder  of  this  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily, came  to  America  about  1750,  and  settled  near 
Easton,  Pennsylvania.  A.  great-grandson  of  the 
pioneer  settled  in  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  was  born  Abram  Ryman,  father  of  John 
J.  Ryman. 

Abram  Ryman  was  born  and  spent  his  entire  life 
in  Dallas.  From  early  youth  he  was  active  and 
enterprising,  and  his  very  superior  business  ability 
enabled  him  to  achieve  much  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  native  community.  He  began  his  active 
career  as  a  farmer,  combining  with  this  occupa- 
tion the  business  of  a  lumberman,  cutting  and 
clearing  large  tracts  of  land  in  and  near  Dallas. 
Having  succeeded  both  in  his  farming  activities 
and  his  lumber  enterprise,  he  resolved  to  further 
extend  the  field  of  his  achievement,  and  in  1854 
he  opened  a  general  store  in  Dallas.  He  had 
already  extended  his  lumber  business  to  Wilkes- 
Barre,  where  he  owned  a  lumber  yard,  and  he 
combined  that  business  and  his  new  venture  under 
the  firm  name  of  A.  Ryman  &  Sons,  of  Dallas  and 
Wilkes-Barre.  Both  enterprises  continued  under 
that  name,  though  later  they  were  operated  by 
Abram  Ryman's  sons,  and  still  later  by  others. 
Abram  Ryman's  widely  varied  and  notably  suc- 
cessful   activities    were    important    factors    in    the 


development  of  the  prosperity  of  Dallas  and  its 
vicinity,  and  his  sons  have  continued  the  work 
which  he  so  well  began.  Abram  Ryman  married 
Jemima  Kimkle,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  the 
following  children :  i.  W.  P.  Ryman,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  2.  Frederick  Ryman.  3.  John  J.,  of  whom 
further.  4.  Theodore  (q.  v.).  5.  Leslie  S.  6. 
Elizabeth.     7.  Ruth. 

John  J.  Ryman,  son  of  Abram  and  .Jemima 
(Kimkle)  Ryman,  was  bom  in  Dallas,  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  April  2,  1852,  and  spent  his 
entire  life  there.  Like  his  father  and  his  earlier 
ancestors  before  him,  he  was  the  possessor  of 
abounding  energy,  unusual  ability,  and  an  open- 
hearted  generosity,  which  carried  him  far  in  the 
business  world  as  well  as  in  civic  and  social  life. 
After  receiving  a  practical  education  in  the  local 
schools  and  Wyoming  Seminary,  he  early  was 
initiated  in  the  various  fields  of  his  father's  exten- 
sive business  operations,  and  while  still  a  young 
man  assumed  the  management  of  the  general  store 
at  Dallas.  He  soon  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
marked  business  ability,  and  versatile  enough  to 
successfully  give  attention  to  several  varied  fields 
of  activity  at  the  same  time,  and  within  a  few 
years  he  had  become  interested  in  .banking  and 
manufacturing.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  first  vice-president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas,  he  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  financial  progress  of  the  county.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, a  director  of  the  American  Broom  Com- 
pany, and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Dallas 
Water  Company,  and  was  associated  with  his 
brothers  in  the  lumber  business  at  Wilkes-Barre. 
Moreover,  with  all  his  business  responsibilities  he 
found  time  for  active  participation  in  local  public 
affairs.  Early  in  his  career  he  served  as  post- 
master of  Dallas.  He  also  served  on  the  town 
council  and  the  school  board,  and  in  the  last  named 
office  he  rendered  especially  efficient  service.  His 
own  children  had  by  that  time  long  been  out  of 
the  schools,  but  that  influenced  not  at  all  Mr.  Ry- 
man's earnest  effort  to  procure  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  were  then  in  school  and  for  those  who 
would  later  be  needing  advantages,  the  best  that 
could  be  procured  in  the  way  of  a  new  building  and 
better  equipment.  It  has  been  said  that  the  new 
school  which  was  erected  during  the  time  of  his 
service  on  the  school  board  was  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  his  influence,  although  his  taxes  were  among 
the  heaviest  in  the  borough.  No  enterprise  which 
needed  funds  for  its  successful  establishment 
failed  to  receive  his  hearty  and  generous  support. 
if  he  could  be  shown  that  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity was  to  be  served,  and  every  subscription 
list  found  him  first  in  order  that  his  name  at  its 
head  might  encourage  and  stimulate  others.     It  is 
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pleasant  to  record  that  the  generosity  which  he  dis- 
played in  public  affairs  was  also  in  evidence  in  his 
business  relationships,  being  conspicuous  both  in 
his  dealings  with  patrons  and  with  employees. 
His  store  was  at  one  time  the  only  business  place 
in  town,  outside  of  the  bank,  which  was  closed  for 
a  half -day  on  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birth- 
days. Colonel  Durkee,  who  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ryman  published  an  "appreciation"  paragraph, 
stated  that  anyone  would  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  naming  a  half  dozen  families  in  Dallas 
which  have  not  shared  in  his  prosperity,  and  added, 
"I  have  known  Mr.  Ryman  intimately  for  many 
years,  and  I  have  wished  there  were  more  men  of 
his  type  in  business." 

John  J.  Ryman  was  twice  married.  He  married 
(first)  Mary  Atwater,  formerly  of  Providence, 
Pennsylvania,  but  later  of  Pittston ;  she  died  De- 
cember 23,  1885,  and  he  married  (second),  Oc- 
tober 20,  1888,  Jessie  Lynde,  daughter  of  Edward 
C.  Lynde  (see  preceding  biography),  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania.  To  the  first  marriage  two  children 
were  born :  i.  Edith,  who  married  Albert  G.  Stone, 
of  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  has  a  daughter  Nancy. 
2.  Edna  Marion,  who  married  Lloyd  G.  Gage,  and 
died  in  Butte,  Montana,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
years,  leaving  a  four-year-old  daughter,  Mary 
Cornelia.  To  the  second  marriage  one  child  was 
born :  3.  Lynde  Hunter  Ryman,  a  graduate  of 
Penn  Military  College  and  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University  with  the  degree  of  C.  E.,  now  assistant 
division  engineer  for  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at 
Sayre,  Pennsylvania;  married  Ruth  Shupf,  of  Ply- 
mouth, Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  two  children : 
John  Charles  and  Edith  Mary. 


THEODORE  F.  RYMAN— The  vigorous 
pioneer  spirit  of  the  founder  of  the  Ryman  family 
in  America  seems  to  have  persisted  in  his  descen- 
dants through  the  generations  which  intervene  be- 
tween and  to  have  been  given  in  generous  measure 
to  the  sons  of  Abram  Ryman.  One  of  these  was 
Theodore  F.  Ryman,  active  head  of  A.  Ryman  & 
Sons,  lumber  business,  who  like  his  brother,  John 
J.,  was  a  man  of  business  ability  and  versatility; 
added  to  this  responsibility  he  was  president  of  the 
Hazard  Manufacturing  Company  and  a  director 
of  the  Miners'  Bank,  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  the 
Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company.  A  brief  account  of  the  Ryman 
family  in  America  is  given  in  the  sketch  of  John  J. 
Ryman,  whose  biography  precedes  this. 

Theodore  F.  Ryman,  son  of  Abram  Ryman,  was 
born  in  Dallas,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania, 
August  2Z,  1845,  and  died  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1919.  He  attended  the  local  schools  at 
Dallas,  and,  like  his  brothers,  began  his  business 
career  at  an  early  age.     Ability  of  a  high  order 


created  its  own  opportunities,  and  his  father's  well- 
developed  business  enterprises  furnished  worthy 
standards.  In  course  of  time  he  became  president 
of  the  Hazard  Manufacturing  Company,  and  in 
this  capacity  exhibited  the  same  talent  for  admin- 
istration and  the  same  resourcefulness  which  had 
characterized  his  father.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Miners'  Bank, 
where  his  experience  and  his  prudence  were  of  de- 
cided value  in  shaping  the  policies  of  the  institu- 
tion. Though  a  man  of  retiring  disposition,  modest 
and  unassuming,  he  was  recognized  as  an  able  busi- 
ness man  and  an  important  factor  in  the  financial 
life  of  the  county.  He  found  healthful  recre- 
ation and  enjoyable  social  intercourse  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Westmoreland  Club,  the  Franklin 
Club,  and  the  Malt  Club,  and  held  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  a  very  large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  His  sudden  death  after  a  few  days 
of  illness  caused  deep  sorrow  among  his  closest 
associates,  and  although  he  was  seventy-four  years 
of  age,  came  as  a  shock  to  his  fellow-citizens  in 
Wilkes-Barre  and  the  vicinity. 

Theodore  F.  Ryman  married  Eliza  Barnes,  who 
was  born  in  Mehoopany,  Pennsylvania,  May  16, 
1845,  daughter  of  William  H.  and  Maria  (Camp- 
bell) Barnes.  She  died  at  her  home.  No.  224 
South  Franklin  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  i,  1919,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band by  only  four  weeks,  and  both  were  buried  in 
the  Ryman  family  plot  in  Dallas,  Woodlawn  Cem- 
etery. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryman  were  survived  by  two 
sons  :  I.  Thaddeus  B.,  who  resided  in  Oregon.  He 
died  October  i,  1922.  2.  Edward  F.,  a  resident  of 
Wilkes-Barre. 


ALEXANDER  DICK— The  dry  goods  busi- 
ness in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  of  which  one 
of  the  founders  was  the  late  Alexander  Dick, 
boasted  in  him  the  champion  all-round  athlete  of 
America  in  the  amateur  class,  which  title  he  re- 
tained for  three  years.  The  establishment,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  heads,  has  now  become 
the  headquarters  of  a  chain  of  eight  stores  which 
are  run  on  the  department  plan,  the  one  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  being  the  largest  department  store  in  that 
city.  The  firm  of  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker  con- 
tinues to  honor  the  memory  of  Mr.  Dick  by  retain- 
ing his  name  in  the  style  under  which  it  has 
operated  for  forty-six  years. 

Alexander  Dick,  born  Novem'ber  16,  1851,  in 
Dundee,  Scotland,  died  September  11,  1906,  in 
Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  a  son  of  John  and  Janette 
(Edwards)  Dick.  His  father  was  the  general 
overseer  of  a  large  estate  in  Scotland.  He  was 
only  privileged  to  obtain  a  meagre  education,  at- 
tending the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  until 
he  was  twelve  years  old.     At  that  age  he  bound 
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himself  as  an  apprentice  in  the  dry  goods  business 
of  a  firm  in  Dundee,  making  most  excellent  use  of 
his  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
trade.  Like  so  many  young  men  of  his  country 
who  have  become  important  figures  in  the  dry 
goods  business  in  the  United  States,  he  sailed  from 
Scotland  for  this  country  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  His  destination  was  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  obtained  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a 
dry  goods  store,  remaining  in  that  position  for 
ten  years,  during  which  time  he  absorbed  the 
American  idea  of  carrying  on  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness. During  his  stay  in  Hartford  he  added  to  his 
income  by  teaching  classes  in  physical  culture. 
He  was  one  of  those  thrifty  Scotsmen  who  have 
an  eye  to  the  future  and  save  something  out  of 
their  wages  against  a  day  when  they  may  better 
their  circumstances.  So  in  1879,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  years,  he  is  found  in  the  thriving  city 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  with  his  savings  invested  in  a 
dry  goods  business  there  in  association  with 
Messrs.  Fowler  Sz  Walker.  As  showing  the  re- 
markable progress  made  by  Mr.  Dick  in  his  busi- 
ness relations,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  store  of  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker. 
Under  his  executive  management  the  store  in- 
creased its  good-will  many  fold,  and  ere  long  be- 
came the  most  important  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Mr.  Dick's  personal 
popularity  ran  equally  high  with  that  of  the  store. 
He  was  an  ardent  and  accomplished  athlete,  being 
exceedingly  fond  of  the  majority  of  outdoor  manly 
sports.  He  was  endowed  with  great  strength,  and 
acquired  a  skill  in  the  performance  of  his  many 
feats  that  was  the  marvel  of  the  amateur  athletic 
world  in  America.  His  name  and  fame  were 
broadcast  over  the  country  as  he  won  contest  upon 
contest  and  broke  record  after  record,  until  he  at- 
tained the  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the  athletes'  realm 
when  he  was  proclaimed  America's  all-round  ama- 
teur champion.  For  three  successive  years  he  held 
the  coveted  crown  and  bore  his  honors  with  char- 
acteristic modesty.  As  might  be  expected  of  a 
man  of  his  physical  and  mental  equipment,  he 
was  active  in  his  business  affairs  until  his  death 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 

Mr.  Dick  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  Rite,  thirty-second  degree.  He  was 
actively  engaged  in  religious  work,  his  membership 
being  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Mr.  Dick  married,  May  28,  1889,  Mignonette  N. 
Waddell,  of  Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  daughter  of 
James  and  Marie  (Williams)  Waddell.  Her 
father,  born  April  12,  1834,  died  in  1907,  served  as 
a  captain  in  the  Civil  War,  having  come  from  his 


native  Scotland  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He 
was  a  coal  operator  in  this  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania until  his  death.  Her  mother,  born  in  1844, 
in  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  died  in  1921.  Mrs. 
Dick  is  actively  engaged  in  club  work  and  in  hos- 
pital work.  She  is  treasurer  of  the  Nesbitt  West- 
side  Hospital,  having  held  this  position  since  the 
hospital  was  organized  in  191 2,  and  is  the  only 
original  member  now  serving  on  its  board.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Women's  Club, 
and  on  its  house  committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
Westside  Women's  Qub.  To  Alexander  and  Mig- 
nonette N.  (Waddell)  Dick  were  born  four  chil- 
dren: I.  Alexander  Waddell,  general  manager  of 
the  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker  store  in  Wilkes-Barro 
2.  Helen,  who  married  Daniel  Edwards  Newell,  of 
Kingston.  3.  Mignonette  Williams,  who  married 
Dwight  K.  Fisher,  of  Kingston.  4.  Gilbert  Walker, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Company, 
New  York  City. 


CHARLES  C.  KLUMP— Not  to  have  known 
Charles  C.  Klump  and  the  drug  store  in  Allen- 
town  that  for  nearly  a  half  century  bore  his  name, 
is  not  to  have  known  a  landmark  of  that  section 
and  the  prominent  druggist  whose  interesting  ex- 
periences included  the  changes  from  the  apothecary 
era  to  the  present  pharmacy.  Mr.  Klump  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  his  profession  of  his 
generation;  he  was  a  recognized  leader  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  pharmaceutical  matters,  and  he  was  hon- 
ored and  trusted  by  physicians  everywhere,  for  he 
himself  had  the  practical  training  of  a  practitioner; 
and  no  physician  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  drugs  and  medicines  and  their  application. 

Charles  C.  Klump,  a  son  of  Lewis  and  Mary 
(Schmidt)  Klump,  was  born  March  14,  1848,  in 
Allentown,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools, 
and  he  afterwards  took  a  course  in  pharmacy  in 
Philadelphia,  receiving  a  certificate,  being  too 
young  to  get  a  diploma.  All  his  life  long  he  has 
been  a  druggist.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
original  purchaser  of  the  building,  his  grandfather, 
with  Lewis  Schmidt,  purchased  the  property  in 
1847,  from  Charles  Buck,  and  was  the  owner  of 
the  old  drug  store,  the  apothecary  landmark,  that 
Mr.  Klump  eventually  purchased.  At  one  time  he 
was  a  partner  with  August  Weber,  but  later  they 
dissolved  partnership.  There  Mr.  Klump  was  a 
partner  for  a  few  years,  and  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  he  purchased  the  business  at  the 
corner  of  537  Hamilton  Street  that  for  forty- 
five  years  was  known  as  "Charles  Klump's  drug 
store,"  and  upon  the  death  of  his  parents  he  in- 
herited the  property.  For  three  years,  also,  Mr. 
Klump  served  as  coroner,  being  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  and  he  was  afterward  affiliated  with  the 
Saengerbund  Society. 
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Charles  C.  Klump  married,  October  14,  1885, 
Emma  M.  Hirner,  daughter  of  Frederick  and 
Minnie  (Merkelbach)  Hirner,  who  continues  to 
live  in  Allentown,  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
three  daughters :  Emma,  who  died  in  infancy ; 
Mary  A.,  who  died  in  1919  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two  years;  she  married  Paul  Weaver  and  had  one 
child,  Mignon;  and  Bertha  E.,  who  resides  with 
her  mother. 


JOHN  WEBSTER  DOUGHERTY— An  in- 
dustrial magnate  of  particular  significance  in  the 
development  of  the  steel  industry,  John  Webster 
Dougherty  was,  at  one  time  or  another,  executive 
of  many  important  companies,  retaining  many  such 
connections  all  his  business  life.  He  was  an  in- 
ventor of  many  devices,  especially  those  pertaining 
to  blast  furnaces,  and  on  which  he  obtained  patent 
rights.  He  was  president  of  the  Marquette  Iron 
Company  of  Cleveland,  O'hio,  among  others  men- 
tioned in  detail  below.  The  kingdom  of  steel  was 
his  by  inheritance,  for  his  grandfather  and  father 
were  steel  men.  The  family,  of  Irish  origin,  settled 
in  the  beginning  of  their  American  residence  in 
New  England.  The  grandfather  was  important  in 
the  early  steel  development  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  son,  James  Dougherty,  lived  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  there  married  Margaret 
Gwynne.  James  Dougherty  moved  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  connection  with  the  steel  industry,  and  in 
1872  settled  in  Steelton,  where  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  gas  producers  and  reheating  furnaces  of  the 
comparatively  new  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works. 
With  this  company  he  remained  until  some  seven 
years  before  his  death,  June  17,  1919.  To  James 
and  Margaret  (Gwynne)  Dougherty  were  born 
two  children:  John  Webster,  of  further  mention, 
and  Catherine. 

John  Webster  Dougherty,  son  of  James  and  Mar- 
garet (Gwynne)  Dougherty  was  bom  in  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  August  17,  1867,  died  in  Paris, 
France,  September  i,  1924,  while  making  a  tour  of 
Europe.  When  he  was  eight  years  old  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Steelton,  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  father  was  associated  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Works.  There  the  son  continued  his  ele- 
mentary studies,  begun  in  the  Boston  public  schools, 
and  was  graduated  with  first  honors  in  the  first 
class  completing  the  Steelton  schools.  He  then  at- 
tended Ulrich's  Preparatory  School,  whence  he 
passed  to  Lehigh  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1889.  One  of 
his  classmates  at  Lehigh  was  Archibald  Johnston, 
a  former  mayor  of  Bethlehem  and  vice-president 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Young  Dough- 
erty was  described  as  "a  whale  of  a  lad"  when  he 
entered  the  university,  and  became  famous  as  right 
center  on  the  Lehigh  football  team.     In  his  vaca- 


tions he  regularly  worked  in  the  steel  mills  at  some 
task  requiring  all  the  strength  of  his  great  muscles, 
and  he  inevitably  entered  the  industry  following  his 
graduation.  He  began  his  business  career  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Works  in  the  open-hearth  de- 
partment. Advancement  to  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  blast  furnace  soon  followed.  Soon 
he  was  climbing  again,  and  eventually  he  became 
general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works, 
an  office  with  which  he  was  identified  until  March 
I,  191 1.  The  most  trying  time  in  the  history  of 
that  company  occurred  during  Mr.  Dougherty's 
connection  with  it,  and  it  was  greatly  to  his  credit 
that  his  efficient  management  enabled  the  company 
to  weather  all  its  difficulties.  Other  industrial  con- 
nections of  Mr.  Dougherty  were :  Vice-president 
of  the  Crucible  Steel  Works  of  America,  Pitts- 
burgh ;  president  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Works, 
Midland,  Pennsylvania ;  founder  and  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Midland  Trust  Company ;  president 
of  the  Midland  Water  Works ;  president  of  the 
Crucible  Coal  Company;  and  of  all  these  concerns 
he  was  a  director  as  well.  He  was  also  a  director 
of  the  Beaver  National  Bank.  In  the  course  of 
this  progressive  career,  Mr.  Dougherty  supervised 
the  virtually  complete  remaking  of  the  plant  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Works  and  solved  the  Cuban 
ore  problem.  The  modern  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Crucible  Steel  Company  was  built  from  the  ground 
up  during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Dougherty  under 
his  personal  direction  and  resulted  from  his  ex- 
perienced and  inspiring  leadership.  His  last  work 
was  as  president  of  the  Marquette  Iron  Company 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

John  W.  Dougherty  married  Caroline  McNiff, 
daughter  of  Patrick  and  Catherine  (Peters)  Mc- 
Nifif,  and  a  sister  of  Catherine  and  Gilbert  McNiff, 
the  latter  of  the  National  Tube  Steel  Company  of 
Pittsburgh.  Children :  i.  Margaret  Ruth,  who 
graduated  from  Eden  Hall,  Trinity  College  and 
Columbia  University,  whence  she  received  her  Mas- 
ter's degree;  married  State  Senator  Duncan 
O'Brien,  of  New  York  City.  2.  Marie,  educated  at 
the  Castle,  New  York,  and  Trinity  College,  mak- 
ing her  Master's  degree  at  Columbia  University; 
married  Regis  O'Brien,  an  attorney  of  Buffalo, 
New  York.  3.  James  Gwynne,  of  New  York  City ; 
graduated  from  Lehigh  University  as  an  electro- 
metallurgical  engineer,  class  of  1921,  and  took  a 
post-graduate  course  in  mining  engineering;  now 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  J.  H.  Bunnell,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  electrical  appliances,  telegraph 
machinery  and  instruments.  4.  John  Webster,  Jr., 
a  student  at  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

John  Webster  Dougherty  was  a  man  of  great 
force  and  dynamic  energy.  Occupied  all  his  life 
with  work  he  loved,  his  ability  in  the  steel  industry 
amounted  to  genius,  and  he  evolved  some  of  the 
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best  modern  methods  and  built  some  of  the  finest 
of  modern  plants.  He  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  of  New  York.  He  did  much  to 
stimulate  prosperity  in  his  section  of  the  State,  and 
his  specific  contributions  to  the  development  of 
Midland  were  noteworthy.  He  maintained  a  beau- 
tiful residence  in  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  the  home 
of  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  Mr.  Dougherty  was 
of  social  and  kindly  disposition,  and  had  many 
friends.  Unostentatious  in  his  charities,  he  gave 
hberally.  His  carefully  disciplined  and  analytical 
mind,  his  keen  perception  and  quick  and  lively 
sympathy  were  outstanding  traits  of  his  successful 
personality. 


HERBERT  THRELKELD-EDWARDS,  M. 

D.  combined  within  himself  the  unusual  qualities 
of  the  successful  medical  practitioner,  the  inspir- 
ing teacher  and  the  research  student  and  scientist. 
He  thus  was  notable  from  three  angles.  His  own 
keenest  interest  lay  in  the  development  of  the  use 
of  the  X-ray.  He  evolved  the  first  American 
screen  for  intensifying  X-rays,  which  came  to  be 
widely  used  not  only  in  hospitals  in  peace  time,  but 
by  the  hospitals  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  during  the  World  War.  Dr.  Edwards  was 
a  pioneer  in  roentgenology  in  his  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Bethlehem,  and  under  his  direction  the 
modern  X-ray  laboratory  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
was  founded  and  he  served  as  its  first  director. 
Herbert  Threlkeld-Edwards  was  born  at  Esher, 
Surrey,  England,  March  30,  1870,  son  of  George 
Clayton  Edwards,  and  his  wife,  Jane  (Butt)  Ed- 
wards. The  mother  died  during  the  early  child- 
hood of  Dr.  Edwards,  and  as  a  boy  he  studied 
under  tutors  in  England  and  attended  Surrey 
House.  Accompanying  his  father  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  for  three  years, 
then  enrolled  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1892.  After  serving  his  in- 
terneship  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Bethlehem,  Dr. 
Edwards  became  a  demonstrator  of  pathology  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  for  two  years.  He  then 
engaged  in  general  practice  in  Bethlehem,  where 
he  continued  until  his  death  in  1922.  Even  under 
the  exigent  demands  of  a  large  practice,  Dr.  Ed- 
wards retained  his  habits  of  study  and  scientific 
research,  and  as  mentioned  above  developed  the 
first  American  screen  for  intensifying  X-rays,  since 
used  all  over  the  world.  In  his  later  years  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  screen. 
The  advance  of  medicine  and  surgery  under  the 
pres.sure  of  war  conditions  absorbed  much  of  Dr. 


Edwards'  attention,  and  he  gave  prodigally  of  his 
time  and  labor  toward  aiding  progress  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  laboratories  at  home  and  abroad.  Dr. 
Edwards  was  professionally  affiliated  with  many 
bodies :  The  American  Roentgen  Ray  Society,  the 
Philadelphia  Roentgen  Ray  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can, the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Northampton  County 
Medical  associations ;  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Club,  and  the  Alpha  Mu  Pi  Omega  Medical  Fra- 
ternity. Another  great  interest  was  the  study  and 
collection  of  Oriental  rugs,  of  which  Dr.  Edwards 
possessed  many  rare  pieces.  His  contributions  to 
medical  literature  in  the  shape  of  papers  and 
pamphlet  studies  were  widely  read  and  authorita- 
tive, illuminating  many  scientific  points.  His  clubs 
were:  The  Country  Club  of  Northampton  County 
and  the  Saucon  Valley  Country  Club.  Dr.  'Ed- 
wards was  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
He  died  September  30,  1922,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  years. 

Dr.  Edwards  married  (first)  Louise  Hopewell 
Nichols,  who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Rhoda  Threl- 
keld,  wife  of  Gerald  Thorp,  a  graduate  of  Lehigh 
University,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  of  the  United  States  Army  during 
the  World  War.  Dr.  Edwards  married  (second) 
Laura  Elizabeth  Stem,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
Herbert  Threlkeld,  Jr.,  born  August  19,  1900,  a 
graduate  of  Bethlehem  Preparatory  School,  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  class  of  1924,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Economics. 

Dr.  Edwards  quite  generously  devoted  his  life 
and  his  genius  to  mankind.  As  a  diagnostician  and 
skillful  practitioner  he  was  unsurpassed,  and  his 
scientific  achievements  are  world  famous. 


AMADEUS       BENEDICT       FIGHTER— 

Throughout  his  busy  life  of  accomplishment  in 
industry  and  in  art,  Amadeus  Benedict  Fichter 
made  the  highest  and  most  desirable  use  of  the 
gifts  that  he  doubtless  had  received  from  talented 
sires.  From  his  boyhood  he  possessed  a  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  color  and  of 
form,  and  inspired  therewith  he  directed  his  life 
through  the  most  worthy  channels  of  beautiful 
decoration  in  industrial  art,  in  which  he  excelled 
to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  is  stated  that  he  was 
unsurpassed  as  a  designer  in  the  manufacture  of 
silk  and  ribbons.  And  thus,  too,  he  became  a  mas- 
ter musician,  and  in  all  other  directions  his  life 
was  in  harmony  with  truth  and  beauty.  He  was 
a  son  of  Benedict  and  Marie  (Seiler)  Fichter,  and 
his  father  and  grandfather  were  expert  silk 
weavers  and  manufacturers. 

Amadeus  Benedict  Fichter  was  born  January  27, 
i860,  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  and  died  O'ctober  2, 
1922,  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  He  spent  his 
boyhood  days  at  Basle,  where  he  attended  industrial 
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schools  and  studied  designing  in  Basle  Polytechnic 
University.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1881, 
to  take  charge  of  the  New  York  sales  office  of  his 
father's  firm,  and  then  he  returned  to  Switzerland 
for  two  years;  but  in  the  fall  of  1884,  after  his 
marriage,  he  came  to  Bethlehem  to  reside  per- 
manently. It  was  then  that  he  entered  upon  the 
manufacture  of  silk  in  association  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  William  E.  Martin,  and  they  developed  one 
of  the  largest  silk  factories  in  the  State.  The  firm 
of  Fichter  &  Martin  began  business  in  a  small 
way  with  a  few  looms  that  had  been  imported 
from  Switzerland,  their  headquarters  being  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Shimer  Knitting  Mills  on  Broad- 
way, then  old  South  Bethlehem  Borough,  in  1885. 
This  business  had  increased  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  two  years,  when  the  firm  began  to  occupy 
the  four-story  brick  factory  building  on  West 
Bethlehem  Street,  employing  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  operatives  at  the  height  of  business. 
Mr.  Fichter,  who  was  possessed  of  very  practical 
abilities,  as  well  as  those  of  the  artist,  superin- 
tended the  workings  of  his  factory,  and  built  up 
an  extensive  enterprise,  which  merged  into  the 
Bethlehem  Silk  Company,  of  which  he  was  the 
secretary.  Mr.  Fichter  also  amplified  in  his  own 
home  much  of  his  appreciation  of  beauty  and 
color,  in  the  adornment  and  furnishing  of  the 
rooms. 

Music  and  literature  had  in  Mr.  Fichter  a  dev- 
otee; not  only  did  he  write  occasional  articles  for 
musical  and  religious  journals  and  lecture  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  but  the  violin  and  the  piano  were 
his  favorite  instruments,  as  he  was  indeed  an  ex- 
pert concerning  violins  of  old  manufacture.  He 
was  formerly  choirmaster  in  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church,  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  Grace  Episcopal 
Church,  in  Allentown,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Christian  Science  Church  in  Bethlehem.  Carl 
Spitler,  poet  and  essayist,  of  Switzerland,  who  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  prize  for  literature,  was  a  cousin 
of  Mr.  Fichter.  Mr.  Fichter  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Christian  Science  Church  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Science  movement  here  he  was  a  practitioner. 

Amadeus  Benedict  Fichter  married,  in  1883,  Eliz- 
abeth C.  Martin,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  and  Ma- 
tilda (Detwiller)  Martin.  Dr.  Martin  was  born 
February  12,  1821,  in  Allentown,  where  he  died 
November  27,  1883.  Graduating  from  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1841, 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Seventh  and 
Walnut  streets,  Allentown,  where  he  was  much 
sought  for  consultation,  and  where  he  continued 
in  general  practice  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  Republican,  and  a  staunch  adherent  to  that 
party's  principles ;  he  also  was  a  musician,  and 
played  in  Zion  Reformed  Church  for  many  years. 


Mrs.  Matilda  Martin,  widow  of  Dr.  Martin,  died 
in  1917,  aged  ninety-eight  years. 

When  Mrs.  Martin  celebrated  her  ninety-fifth 
birthday,  it  was  said  of  her : 

Mrs.  Martin  is  not  only  a  familiar  figure  to  her 
townspeople,  but  her  large,  old-fashioned  limousine 
full  of  happy  people  accompanying  her  on  a  daily 
ride  is  recognized  for  many  miles  around.  During 
the  year,  she  has  motored  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia several  times,  where  she  attended  the 
theatre,  visited  the  shops  and  the  performance  at 
the  New  York  Hippodrome.  A  drive  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  is  an  almost  weekly  occurrence,  and  last 
Sunday  she  was  hostess  at  a  dinner  in  the  Poconos 
to  a  number  of  guests,  including  several  of  the  men 
of  the  ambulance  corps  stationed  at  the  fair 
grounds  in  Allentown.  A  celebrated  writer  on 
longevity  recently  asked  Mrs.  Martin's  views  as  to 
the  causes  to  which  she  attributed  her  long  life  and 
excellent  health,  to  which  she  replied:  "To  con- 
stant occupation,  refusing  to  worry,  and  an  active 
interest  in  the  topics  of  the  day." 


J.  SAMUEL  KRAUSE— In  every  community 
there  are  to  be  found  certain  citizens  who  are  rec- 
ognized as  chosen  men  for  the  upbuilding  and  the 
increase  and  maintenance  of  any  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. No  name  stands  higher  on  the  mercantile 
and  business  records  of  Bethlehem  in  such  matters 
than  that  of  J.  Samuel  Krause,  a  hardware  mer- 
chant of  a  pronounced  leadership  in  his  line,  finan- 
cier and  director  of  large  business  interests  of 
manufacturing  and  constructing  companies,  and 
foremost  in  matters  of  public  service,  and  withal  a 
man  of  ideal  Christian  life,  devoted  to  his  church 
and  his  home. 

The  founder  of  the  family  in  America  was  John 
Samuel  Krause,  who  was  born  in  Christianbrunn, 
Northampton  County,  in  1782,  and  who  in  1796 
became  a  resident  of  Bethlehem,  where  he  was  a 
watchmaker  and  silversmith,  and  where  he  died  in 
1815;  he  married  Maria  Louisa  Schropp,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  Matthew,  of  whom  further. 

Matthew  Krause  was  born  in  1814.  He  carried 
on  an  extensive  and  profitable  dry  goods  business, 
and  he  was  influential  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  general  advancement  of  the  community.  He 
was  treasurer  of  the  Moravian  Congregation,  and  of 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  He  mar- 
ried Adeline  Eggert,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Maria  Elizabeth  (Freytag)  Eggert;  he  died  No- 
vember 20,  1865,  and  his  wife  died  June  13,  1867. 
They  were  the  parents  of  Mary  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Granville  Henry ;  and  J.  Samuel,  of  whom 
further. 

J.  Samuel  Krause  was  born  February  22,  1848, 
in  Bethlehem,  where  he  attended  the  parochial 
school  of  the  Moravian  Church,  now  called  the 
Moravian  Preparatory  School.  After  taking  a 
course  in  the  Peirce  Business  College,  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  became  employed  as  a  machinist  in  the 
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shops  of  the  old  Bethlehem  Iron  Company;  and 
in  1871  he  became  a  partner  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness with  his  father-in-law,  in  the  firm  of  William 
Luckenbach  &  Sons.  This  business  was  continued, 
at  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  by  Mr.  Krause 
and  his  brother-in-law.  Captain  Owen  A.  Lucken- 
bach, under  the  name  Luckenbach  &  Krause ;  and 
upon  the  death  of  Captain  Luckenbach  in  1889,  the 
business  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Krause,  who  con- 
ducted it  until  1909,  when  it  was  incorporated  under 
the  firm  name  J.  S.  Krause.  Hardware  Company, 
with  Mr.  Krause,  Howard  F.  Koch,  John  M.  Dief- 
enderf«r,  and  Howard  L.  Fatzinger  as  partners. 
The  great  increase  of  the  business  of  the  firm  has 
been  noticeable  since  the  new  quarters  in  the  First 
National   Bank  Building  were  occupied. 

Mr.  Krause  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  First  National  Bank  October  13, 
1900,  and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  that  in- 
stitution January  24,  1916;  he  became  chairman  of 
the  board  January  20,  1920,  and  after  the  death  of 
William  B.  Myers,  he  was  again  made  president 
of  the  bank,  September  13,  1921.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Brown-Bor- 
hek  Company,  the  Bethlehem  Fabricators,  Incor- 
porated, and  the  Thomas  Iron  Company ;  and  he 
was  president  of  the  Minsi  Bridge  Trail  Company, 
which  he  helped  to  organize.  For  many  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saucon;  and 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  Reliance  Fire  Company 
for  years.  In  191 7  the  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission appointed  Mr.  Krause  a  member  of  the 
Bethlehem  Bridge  Commission  that  had  charge  of 
the  building  of  the  $3,000,000  Hill-to-Hill  Bridge, 
to  whose  funds  he  was  a  liberal  subscriber. 

Fraternally,  Mr.  Krause  was  affiliated  with  Beth- 
lehem Lodge,  No.  283,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons ; 
he  was  its  oldest  Past  Master,  and  its  treasurer 
for  many  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Zinzen- 
dorf  Chapter,  No.  16,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and 
Hugh  de  Payens  Commandery,  Knights  Templar, 
of  Easton.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Moravian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  he  was  a  trustee  for  many  years,  the 
treasurer  of  the  congregation  since  1904,  a  director 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  and 
president  of  the  Widows'  Society.  He  was  also 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Nisky  Hill  Cem- 
etery Association. 

Mr.  Krause  married,  February  28,  1871,  Frances 
Cornelia  Luckenbach,  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  J.  (Rice)  Luckenbach;  they  were  the 
parents  of  four  children:  i.  Matthew,  who  died 
in  infancy.  2.  Adeline  E.,  who  married  Frank  E. 
Hammann,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  3.  Margaret, 
who  married  Harry  T.  Morris,  of  Bethlehem.    4. 


Helen  Louise,  who  married  Fred  T.  McCain,  of 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

J.  Samuel  Krause  died  December  20,  1921,  at 
the  residence  of  the  family,  No.  67  West  Market 
Street,  Bethlehem.  He  was  an  upright  business 
man,  and  one  whose  advice  and  counsel  were 
sought  on  all  matters.  He  was  of  a  quiet,  unas- 
suming nature  and  made  countless  friends. 


RICHARD  FOX— One  of  the  most  successful 
and  enterprising  men  of  Dauphin  County  in  his 
time  was  Richard  Fox,  late  of  Hummelstown,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  liis  fortune  in  a  cattle  ranch 
in  Illinois  and  in  timber  land  in  Minnesota,  sub- 
sequently becoming  a  large  land  owner  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  amassed  considerable  wealth  and  be- 
came the  first  president  of  a  leading  bank  and  the 
director  of  another  bank  in  Hummelstown.  He  also 
owned  and  operated  a  foundry  and  machine  shop 
in  that  borough. 

John  Fox,  grandfather  of  Richard  Fox,  was  one 
of  three  brothers — the  others  George  and  Thomas — 
who  emigrated  from  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  the  then  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania.  John  Fox  was  born  in 
County  Devonshire,  England,  in  1751,  and,  on  com- 
ing to  America,  settled  in  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1799  he  settled  in  what  was  then  London- 
derry Township,  near  Hummelstown,  where  he 
lived  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  married,  in  German- 
town,  Anna  Margaret  Rupert,  born  December  14, 
1756,  in  Holland,  and  they  had  children:  i.  John, 
bom  June  10,  1780;  married,  November  29,  1804, 
Sarah  Shonberger,  and  they  had  children,  John, 
Liberty  and  Margaret.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  from  1831 
to  1833,  was  sheriff  for  two  terms  and  occupied 
various  town  offices.  He  died  July  19,  1853,  and 
his  wife,  born  November  4,  1785,  died  October  8, 
1866.  2.  Margaret,  born  1782,  died  at  Hummels- 
town, Pennsylvania.  She  married,  August  20, 
1807,  John  Phillips,  who  became  an  eminent  school 
teacher,  and  they  had  children :  Horace,  Mary, 
John,  Harriet,  who  went  west  where  she  was  a 
pioneer  teacher  among  the  Indians,  doing  a  great 
work  among  them;  and  Margaret.  3.  Thomas, 
bom  November  4,  1786,  near  Hummelstown,  and 
died  there  October  25,  1824.  He  married,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1808,  Barbara  Baum,  and  they  had  children, 
Catharine,  Alfred,  Louisa,  Margaret,  Thomas, 
Evans  and  John  Michael.  4.  George,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 5.  James,  born  1794,  died  September  25, 
1843,  in  Hummelstown.  He  married  Sophia  Bayle, 
and  they  had  children,  William,  Margaret,  John 
Thomas  and  Ann.  6.  Richard,  born  February  9, 
1799,  died  July  i,  1827.  He  married  Rachel  Hum- 
mel ;  no  issue.  John  Fox,  the  father  of  these  chil- 
dren   died  April  25,   1816,  and  his  wife  survived 
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him  until  October  21,  1838.    Both  are  buried  in  the 
Lutheran  churchyard  at  Hummelstown. 

George  Fox,  third  son  of  John  and  Anna  Mar- 
garet (Rupert)  Fox,  was  born  December  17,  1788, 
in  the  then  Londonderry  Township,  Dauphin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  August  25,  1855. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Eshenauer,  born  December 
3,  1794,  died  April  8,  1862,  daughter  of  Casper  and 
Mary  Eshenauer,  and  they  had  children :  i.  John 
E.,  married  (first)  Mary  Boggs ;  married  (second) 
Caroline  Boggs.  2.  Richard,  of  whom  further.  3. 
George,  deceased.  4.  James,  born  1820,  died  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1858.  5.  Abner,  married  Louisa  Shep- 
herd. 6.  Thomas  George,  bom  in  Hummelstown, 
July  19,  1827;  for  many  years  the  leading  physician 
of  his  native  town ;  member  of  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature, 1861-63;  prothonotary  of  Dauphin  County 
for  two  terms;  member  and  at  one  time  president 
of  board  of  prison  inspectors  of  Dauphin  County; 
for  many  years  a  school  director ;  acquired  pos- 
session of  six  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  mar- 
ried Diana  Hershey,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary 
(Landis)  Hershey,  and  had  children:  L.  Webster, 
Elizabeth,  Robert  T.,  James  G.,  John  E.,  Adelaide, 
Mary,  Carrie  and  George  H. 

Richard  Fox,  second  son  of  George  and  Eliz- 
beth  (Eshenauer)  Fox,  was  born  in  Hummelstown, 
Pennsylvania,  November  6,  1813,  and  died  there 
June  30,  1874.  He  was  reared  in  the  old  Fox 
homestead,  now  the  Keystone  Hotel.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  in  a  business  college  at  Philadelphia. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  impelled  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  the  urge  of  enterprise,  he 
went  West  and  bought  a  cattle  ranch  at  Dan- 
ville, Illinois.  He  also  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness near  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The  cattle  ranch 
was  one  of  his  proudest  possessions,  and  he  re- 
tained his  ownership  of  it  all  his  life.  After  his 
death  his  children  operated  the  ranch  for  eight 
years,  and  then  disposed  of  it.  Richard  Fox  made 
goodly  profits  on  the  cattle  ranch  and  in  his  lum- 
ber business,  and  with  the  money  he  bought  farm 
land  in  Pennsylvania,  accumulating  this  class  of 
property  until  he  became  the  owner  of  eight  farms. 

He  was  now  in  a  position  where  he  could  invest 
a  goodly  share  of  his  wealth  in  financial  and  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  in  his  native  borough  of 
Hummelstown.  He  helped  organize  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hummelstown,  and  organized  what 
is  now  the  Mechanics'  Trust  Company  of  Harris- 
burg,  of  which  he  was  a  director  and  was  elected 
its  first  president.  He  purchased  the  Hummels- 
town Foundry  and  Machine  Company  about  five 
years  before  his  death,  and  operated  it  until  he 
passed  away.  After  his  death  his  wife  leased  the 
property  to  others  who  operated  the  plant. 

He  was  much  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  pol- 


itics, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Republican 
organization.  His  only  recreation,  and  one  in 
which  he  took  keen  pleasure,  was  horseback  riding. 
He  was  extremely  fond  of  horses,  and  in  his 
stables  could  always  be  found  a  number  of  pedi- 
greed animals  of  mark  and  favor. 

Richard  Fox  married  (first),  Anna  Patten,  of 
Maryland,  and  by  this  union  there  were  four  sons : 
I.  David,  deceased.  2.  James,  deceased.  3.  Wil- 
liam, retired;  lives  at  Hummelstown.  4.  George, 
retired;  lives  at  Hummelstown.  He  married  (sec- 
ond) Adelaide  Hynicka,  in  i860,  at  Harrisburg, 
and  by  this  marriage  there  were  four  children:  i. 
Anna  Patten,  married,  in  1888,  Edgar  V.  Einstein, 
who  died  in  1924.  2.  May,  who  lives,  in  Harris- 
burg; she  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  before  her  mother's 
death  was  very  prominent  in  club  and  church 
work  in  Zion  Lutheran  and  St.  Stephen's  Episco- 
pal churches.  She  is  a  very  talented  artist,  having 
done  a  great  deal  of  painting  from  still  life.  She 
was  a  very  loving  and  devoted  daughter  to  her 
mother,  especially  during  the  latter  years  of  her 
mother's  life,  her  loving  care  and  attention  bring- 
ing a  great  deal  of  happiness  into  the  autumn  of 
her  mother's  life.  Miss  Fox  is  a  great  lover  of 
travel,  and  in  the  past  few  years  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively throughout  the  West.  3.  Richard  Victor, 
attached  to  the  State  Auditor-General's  office  at 
Harrisburg.  4.  Elizabeth  E.,  married  W.  J.  Wal- 
ton and  lives  in  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Adelaide 
(Hynicka)  Fox  died  July  8,  1916. 

Richard  Fox  was  a  public-spirited,  generous- 
hearted  man,  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  gave  liberally  to  the  churches  and  philanthropic 
movements,  but  his  greatest  good  was  performed 
in  a  most  unostentatious  manner  only  the  recip- 
ient knowing  of  the  gift.  He  was  happiest  in  his 
home  surrounded  by  his  family  and  dispensing 
hospitality  to  their  many  friends. 


HON.    OLIVER    HORATIO    MEYERS— 

Approximately  three-score  years  of  service,  valued 
by  a  large  clientele  which  reposed  implicit  faith  in 
his  ability  as  an  attorney,  and  esteemed  by  his  con- 
temporaries on  the  bench  and  in  the  legal  frater- 
nity, marked  the  nobly-lived  and  well-filled  life  of 
the  late  Hon.  Oliver  H.  Meyers,  a  former  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  the  courts  of  Northampton  County, 
and,  preceding  and  following  his  term  in  that  ca- 
pacity, a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar.  This 
learned  expounder  of  the  law  and  wise  arbiter  in 
the  contests  of  litigation  passed  from  the  scenes 
of  his  labors  in  his  eightieth  year,  having  almost 
until  the  last  been  active  in  the  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession, which,  in  his  affections,  occupied  second 
place  only  to  his  family.  He  came  to  his  end  in 
the  fullnesS)  of  years,  crowned  with  the  love  and 
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esteem  of  his  people  in  the  city  of  Easton,  and  with 
the  high  regard  of  the  great  body  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  Northampton  and  the  adjoining 
counties.  His  passing  was  noted  with  expressions 
of  deep  sorrow  on  the  part  of  his  brethren  at  the 
bar  of  Northampton  County,  of  which  he  was  the 
Nestor  and  dean. 

Oliver  Horatio  Meyers  came  of  an  honorable 
and  patriotic  ancestry.  The  family  name  was 
originally  spelled  Mayer,  and,  that  form  was  em- 
ployed as  late  as  1825,  in  which  year  the  spelling 
of  Meyers  began  to  be  used.  His  immigrant  ances- 
tor was  Lawrence  Meyers,  who  was  a  Palatinate, 
and  came  to  America  in  1731,  and  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery Countj',  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there.  He 
married,  and  had  a  son  Peter,  who  removed  to 
Bucks  County.  Lawrence  Meyers  and  his  son 
Peter,  then  only  nineteen  years  old,  joined  the  Con- 
tinental Army  and  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  former  was  one  of  those  historic  brave 
men  who  suffered  the  rigors  of  warfare  in  that 
winter  of  gloom  and  despair  at  Valley  Forge  with 
Washington.  He  contracted  camp  fever  and  died 
before  the  war  ended.  His  youthful  son  Peter 
stepped  into  his  father's  place  and  later  was  made 
quartermaster  of  his  company.  He  also  became 
a  member  of  the  expedition  under  General  Sul- 
livan into  Wyoming,  and  passed  through  Easton 
en  route.  Peter  Meyers  married  and  had  a  son 
Michael,  who  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  and  when 
he  was  five  years  old  his  father  moved  with  him 
and  the  others  of  the  family  into  Northampton 
County.  Michael  Meyers  was  the  only  son  of  a 
family  of  nine  children.  He  became  a  man  of  in- 
fluence and  high  standing  in  his  community.  He 
married  and  was  the  father  of  a  son,  Oliver  Ho- 
ratio Meyers,  of  this  memorial.  On  the  maternal 
side  Judge  Meyers  was  descended  from  Frederick 
Fogel  and  John  Geringer,  both  of  whom  came 
from  the  Palatinate,  but  the  date  of  their  arrival 
is  not  now  definitely  known.  Michael  Meyers,  the 
father  of  Judge  Meyers,  was  register  of  wills  for 
Northampton  County  for  two  terms,  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  several  years,  a 
school  director  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  well 
as  serving  as  general  advisor  to  the  community 
where  he  lived. 

Oliver  Horatio  Meyers  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
Township,  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  Au- 
gust 21,  1827,  the  son  of  Michael  and  Catherine 
(Fogel)  Meyers.  He  attended  the  county  schools 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  One  of  his 
preceptors  was  S.  Norton  Rich,  a  graduate  of 
Lafayette  College,  who  was  a  teacher  for  three 
years,  and  afterward  an  attorney  at  Norristown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  before  his  death  he  had  for 
some  years  his  office  in  Philadelphia.    When  he  was 


eleven  years  of  age  the  youthful  Meyers  became  a 
pupil  at  Dr.  Vanderveer's  School  in  Easton,  and 
studied  there  for  several  years.  On  January  i, 
1843,  he  entered  the  Model  School  at  Lafayette 
College.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  freshman  class,  and  was,  graduated  in 
1847.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  Hon.  James 
Madison  Porter,  where  he  read  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  November  19,  1849. 

The  young  attorney,  Mr.  Meyers,  now  entered 
upon  that  long  and  useful  career,  in  which  he  was 
abundantly  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  city 
and  county.  From  1850  to  1853  he  was  deputy 
sheriff  and  solicitor  under  Sheriff  John  Bachman. 
From  1853  to  1856  he  was  town  clerk  and  borough 
treasurer  of  Easton.  In  1856  he  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  in  1866  and  1867  sat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  In  all  these 
offices  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit  and  gave 
satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  He  was  an  able 
administrator  of  municipal  offices,  and  was  ac- 
counted a  most  faithful  and  capable  law  officer  in 
his  capacity  as  district  attorney.  He  was  deeply 
and  practically  interested  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  for  several  years  served  as  school  direc- 
tor. For  some  years  he  was  solicitor  of  the  North- 
ampton County  Commissioners.  This  long  and 
varied  experience  most  admirably  equipped  him 
for  the  larger  field  of  service  which  he  was  to 
enter. 

In  1874  he  was  the  choice  of  the  electorate  for 
the  office  of  judge  of  Northampton  County  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  When  an  additional  judge  for 
the  county  court  was  appointed,  Mr.  Meyers  was 
elevated  to  be  President  Judge.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  he  again  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law,  and  continued  as  an  attorney  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  career  as  judge  and  attor- 
ney covered  a  period  of  nearly  fifty-eight  years, 
longer  than  that  of  any  of  the  bar  up  to  that  time 
since  the  erection  of  Northampton  County.  Judge 
Meyers  was  esteemed  as  a  most  honorable,  faith- 
ful and  learned  member  of  the  county  judiciary. 
His  native  qualities,  long  and  intensive  training 
and  ripe  experience  made  him  an  outstanding  figure 
on  the  bench,  and  he  contributed  valued  opinions 
and  made  important  decisions  on  which  attorneys 
and  justices  since  have  relied  as  authorities  and 
precedents  in  their  practice. 

In  1848  Mr.  Meyers'  political  sympathies  were 
with  the  Free  Soil  movement;  he  joined  that  party 
and  supported  Martin  Van  Buren  instead  of  Gen- 
eral Cass ;  and  had  some  correspondence  with  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  and  other  Free  Soilers.  In  i860  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Democratic 
State  Committee,  in  the  now  historic  Douglas-Lin- 
coln-Breckenridge  campaign.  Judge  Meyers'  prac- 
tice, outside  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court,  was 
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chiefly  in  Northampton  County,  but  now  and 
again  he  had  cases  in  Lehigh,  Carbon,  Monroe  and 
Bucks  counties.  While  on  the  bench  he  was  often 
called  upon  to  hold  court  in  Lehigh,  Carbon,  Mon- 
roe and  Montgomery  counties. 

Hon.  Oliver  Horatio  Meyers  married  (first) 
Margaret  Sassaman,  of  Easton,  who  died  in  1882. 
By  that  union  there  were  three  children :  Lawrence 
Parker,  who  died  in  1923;  Henry  Sassaman,  who 
died  in  September,  1924;  and  Margaret  Ann,  who 
married  Cassius  Myers  Anstett,  and  she  and  one 
son,  Charles  Eaton  Anstett,  survive  him.  Judge 
Meyers  married  (second),  June  24,  1886,  in  Easton, 
Isabel  Heckman,  daughter  of  Edmund  and  Sarah 
Traill  (Yohe)  Heckman.  Her  father,  who  died 
August  II,  1925,  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
a  native  of  Easton,  where  he  was  educated,  and 
for  many  years  a  watchmaker  and  jeweler.  He 
was  a  member  of  Lafayette  Post,  No.  217,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.,  and  a  member  of  the  Heck- 
man family,  some  member  of  which  has  partici- 
pated in  every  war  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  from  the  Revolutionary  War  to 
the  World  War.  Mrs.  Meyers  had  a  nephew.  Jay 
Edmund  Heckman,  who  died  from  the  effects  of 
exhausting  work  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  motorcycle  dispatch  bearer 
in  the  World  War.  Judge  Meyers  passed  away  at 
his  home  on  College  Hill,  Easton,  March  30,  1907. 

Formal  announcement  of  Judge  Meyers'  death 
was  made  to  the  Northampton  County  Court,  sit- 
ting at  Easton  the  morning  of  April  i,  1907,  by 
General  W.  E.  Doster,  a  member  of  the  bar. 
Judges  Scott  and  Stewart  were  on  the  bench. 
General  Doster  offered  a  cordial  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  jurist. 

President  Judge  Scott  spoke  as  follows  on  the 
death  of  former  Judge  Meyers: 

In  the  fullness  of  age,  with  the  ripe  experience 
of  nearly  eighty  years,  Judge  Meyers,  the  oldest 
among  us,  has  passed  over  the  river  into  the 
shadows  with  the  dread  ferryman.  From  these 
walls  his  serene  face  already  looks  down  upon  our 
farewell  obsequies,  and  attests  the  honor  which 
he  had  from  the  members  of  the  bar,  when  they 
thought  it  appropriate  that  in  the  vigor  of  life  his 
portrait  should  take  its  place  beside  the  great  dead 
whom  they  held  worthy  of  commemoration. 

With  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Green,  whose  leadership 
he  then  shared,  he  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success- 
ful practice  when  I  first  came,  a  stranger  from 
another  county.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  was 
elected  President  Judge  of  this  court.  It  was  an 
office  which  he  worthily  filled.  He  had  been 
District  Attorney  for  three  years,  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature  for  two.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  special  Act  of  Assembly  of  April 
II,  1866,  P.  L.  606,  appointing  return  days  of 
process  in  this  judicial  district  for  the  first  Monday 
of  any  month  intermediate  between  regular  terms. 

He  was  born  in  1827,  graduated  at  Lafayette 
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College  in  1847,  studied  law  with  Hon.  James  M. 
Porter,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Washing- 
ton as  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1849.  What  history  has  been  written  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  active  career !  Most  of  those 
now  before  me  were  then  unborn.  The  oldest  of 
us,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  were  small 
and  helpless  children  at  a  mother's  knee.  Gibson 
was  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  country  lawyer  riding  the  circuit; 
he  lived  to  attain  immortal  distinction  and  has  been 
sleeping  forty-two  years  under  that  splendid 
mausoleum  at  Springfield.  General  Taylor  had 
just  been  elected  President,  and  Daniel  Webster 
was  still  United  States  Senator,  with  the  7th  of 
March  speech  on  the  great  compromise  yet  before 
him.  Fifty-five  years  ago  the  grave  at  Marsh- 
field  closed  over  Webster.  As  a  boy  he  might 
easily  have  heard  the  history  of  Revolutionary  bat- 
tles from  the  soldier  who  suffered  with  Washing- 
ton amid  the  winter  snows  at  Valley  Forge,  or 
witnessed  at  Yorktown  the  final  surrender  of  the 
British  army  by  Cornwallis. 

When  he  became  a  lawyer  the  telegraph  had 
just  begun  to  flash  its  messages  to  the  world.  No 
railroad  locomotive  disturbed  with  its  whistling 
signals  the  primitive  and  pastoral  quiet  of  these 
rural  hills. 

Porter,  Reeder,  Brown,  Brodhead,  Jones,  Ihrie, 
and  Maxwell  were  then  here  in  the  very  maturity 
of  their  supremacy,  all  clashing  in  forensic  and 
sometimes  hostile  rivalry.  He  had  to  contest  with 
these  men  his  right  to  stand  equal  among  them, 
and  succeeded. 

He  had  long  before  his  death  been  called  the 
Nestor  of  the  bar.  Well  might  he  have  said  with 
the  Pylian  sage,  that  other  Nestor  of  classic  and 
Homeric  ballad  tale: 

A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew 
Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view! 
Lives  there  a  chief  to  match  Perithous's  fame, 
Dryas  the  bold,  or  Ceneus's  deathless  name? 

****** 

With  these  of  old  to  toils  of  battle  bred, 
In  early  youth  my  hardy  days  I   led. 

He  was  well  prepared  for  legal  battle;  with 
hopes  high  and  armor  bright.  Extensive  family 
connections  lent  assistance,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
had  a  larger  number  of  clients  than  any  member 
of  the  bar.  That  clientage  was  not  the  most 
lucrative,  for  it  came  largely  from  among  the 
Pennsylvania  German  farming  communities,  where 
expensive  litigation  was  not  pursued.  He  might 
have  been  rich,  but  he  died  poor.  He  had  no  ca- 
pable business  management  of  his  own  affairs,  but 
was  a  man  of  the  strictest  honor.  No  young  lawyer 
ever  sought  his  advice  in  vain;  even  in  his  busiest 
hours  he  had  time  to  give  them  his  attention,  and 
in  everything  relating  to  procedure  and  practice 
which  was  not  to  be  found  in  books,  his  aid  was 
invaluable.  Beneath  a  rough  and  rugged  exterior, 
with  apparent  brusqueness  of  manner,  he  was 
upon  nearer  approach  most  genial  and  tender- 
hearted. In  his  judicial  office  there  are  some  who 
will  yet  remember  how  his  eyes  would  glisten  and 
coldness  melt  at  any  sad  recital  of  some  family 
story  of  wretched  misery. 

He  was  so  well  equipped  in  legal  learning  that 
when  he  came  to  the  judgment  seat  but  few  mis- 
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takes  were  made.  If  there  was  any  failing,  it  was 
indecision,  and  want  of  confidence  in  his  own  rea- 
soning, which  others  acknowledged  to  be  con- 
clusive. 

They  who  best  knew  him  appreciate  how  much 
of  the  world's  best  literature  he  had  made  his 
acquisition,  and  yet  sometimes,  by  unnecessary  pro- 
lixity of  statement,  he  failed  to  give  apt  and  exact 
expression  to  his  thoughts;  but  there  was  no  loss 
of  strong  argument.  He  made  careful  prepara- 
tion for  each  case.  He  did  so  even  upon  the  bench, 
and  anticipated  the  contentions  of  counsel  when 
he  foresaw  persistent  discussion  or  doubtful  de- 
bate. I  have  in  my  possession  his  elaborate  brief 
prepared  in  advance  for  his  own  use  through  the 
Laros  trial,  which  was  conducted  before  him  as 
judge.  His  patient  industry  for  details  did  not 
fail  to  the  end.  It  was  exemplified  in  the  very  last 
argument  he  made  here,  a  few  weeks  ago,  upon 
the  application  of  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case.  There 
was  not  the  least  diminution  of  mental  vigor;  and 
his  brief  on  appeal,  written  out  at  length  slowly, 
with  his  own  pen,  before  printing  it,  in  the  old 
fashion,  with  critical  examination  and  analysis  of 
many  decisions  upon  an  abstruse  question,  under 
the  burden  of  decaying  physical  capacity  and  fail- 
ing eyesight,  is  painfully  reminiscent  of  the  neces- 
sities which  dominated  the  fortunes  of  his  last 
years. 

He  had  survived  all  of  his  early  contemporaries 
at  the  bar,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty  found  himself 
alone,  still  struggling  for  mastery  against  a  gen- 
eration of  lawyers  who  were  children  yet  long 
after  he  had  reached  the  full  strength  of  his  fine 
intellectual  powers  and  had  become  a  judge.  Left, 
like  the  great  Cardinal,  "weary  and  old  with 
service  to  the  mercy  of  a  rude  stream." 

While  the  bells  at  this  EUister-tide  were  pealing 
their  melodious  chimes,  and  the  lilies  were  crown- 
ing the  altar  and  the  cross,  released  from  its  un- 
conscious body,  his  soul  was  winging  its  flight 
somewhere  into  mysterious  space  for  rest. 

When  the  final  trumpet  shall  sound  and  the 
imperial  theme  of  the  Resurrection  be  solved,  he 
will  not  be  found  among  those  who  receive  stem 
judgment  in  that  goodly  company. 

Judge  Stewart  made  a  cordial  appreciation  of  the 
address  delivered  by  President  Judge  Scott,  and 
then  gave  his  personal  tribute  of  Judge  Meyers. 
He  said  among  other  things : 

I  think  he  had  some  traits,  not  only  of  diligence, 
not  only  of  industry,  not  only  of  those  which  re- 
sulted in  his  eminence  as  a  lawyer;  but  he  had 
some  traits  which  go  to  show  that  he  had  the  true 
Christian  idea  of  living  and  of  life  at  heart,  and  I 
feel  personally  that  I  lost  a  very  dear  friend  in 
the  death  of  judge  Meyers. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  sitting  of  the 
court,  a  memorial  meeting  of  the  Northampton 
Bar  Association  was  held,  with  Hon.  W.  S.  Kirk- 
patrick,  a  former  Judge,  presiding.  Judge  Kirk- 
patrick  made  the  eulogy  for  the  bar.  He  said  that 
Judge  Meyers  was  the  oldest  active  practitioner  of 
the  Northampton  bar  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
was  the  leader  of  the  bar.  He  was  esteemed  a 
man  of   sterling  integrity,   kindly   disposition  and 


high  type  of  manhood.  Addresses  were  also  made 
by  F.  W.  Edgar,  H.  J.  Steele,  Parke  H.  Davis,  E. 
J.  Fox,  D.  W.  Nevin  and  W.  C.  Shipman.  H.  J. 
Steele,  R.  E.  James  and  E.  J.  Fox  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  of  respect. 
Their  report  was  adopted.  Aaron  Goldsmith  was 
secretary  of  the  meeting. 


WILLIAM  ELDER  BAILEY— The  city  of 
Harrisburg,  beautiful  capital  of  the  Keystone 
State,  has  enshrined  within  many  examples  of  her 
present-day  advance,  lasting  and  highly  expressive 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  one  who  helped  her 
achieve  her  lofty  position — the  late  William  Elder 
Bailey,  who  for  three  decades  was  identified  with 
many  of  the  leading  interests  of  his  native  city. 
An  expert  realtor,  member  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  and  forward-looking  citizen  pos- 
sessing an  artistic  temperament,  he  labored  intel- 
ligently and  indefatigably  to  make  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Harrisburg  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
desirable  cities  of  the  State.  How  well  he  did  his 
part,  those  who  were  his  contemporaries  still  gen- 
erously proclaim,  while  the  concrete  evidences  of 
his  constructive  ability  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
city  remains. 

William  E.  Bailey  was  descended  from  ancestors 
who  were  among  the  pioneers  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
great-great-great-grandfather,  Edward  Bailey,  was 
a  member  of  an  old  English  family  who,  in  1746, 
came  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in 
Bucks  County,  following  a  short  residence  in  a 
settlement  near  Philadelphia.  The  family  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.  William  Bailey,  grand- 
son of  Edward  Bailey,  lived  in  Philadelphia  County. 
He  had  a  son,  Joseph  Bailey,  who  founded  the 
Lukens  iron  mill  at  Coatesville,  and  manufactured 
boiler  plate  there  for  six  years.  He  removed,  in 
1844,  to  the  vicinity  of  Pottstown,  Bucks  County, 
and  built  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Forge  of  the  Pine 
Iron  Works,  a  rolling  mill,  and  there  carried  on  his 
business  alone,  until  he  took  into  partnership  with 
him  his  sons  and  changed  the  style  of  the  firm  to 
Joseph  Bailey  &  Sons.  He  married  Martha  Lukens, 
whose  father  was  one  of  the  early  and  leading  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Lukens  Bailey,  son  of  Joseph  and  Martha 
(Lukens)  Bailey,  acquired  considerable  wealth 
during  his  earlier  career,  subsequently  removing 
to  Harrisburg  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
operation  of  the  old  rail  works  at  West  Fairview. 
He  later  erected  the  Chesapeake  Nail  Works  at 
Harrisburg;  and  the  successful  issue  of  this  enter- 
prise launched  him  upon  that  long  career  in  busi- 
ness which  gave  him  prominence  in  that  city,  in  the 
State  and  throughout  the  country.  He  married 
Emma  Harriet  Doll,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
M.   (Elder)   Doll,  her  mother  a  granddaughter  of 
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Rev.  John  Elder,  a  historic  character,  known 
throughout  the  country  as  "The  Fighting  Parson" 
of  Colonial  days.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  were 
born  the  following  children:  William  Elder,  of 
whom  further ;  Edward ;  Charles  L.,  Jr. ;  James  B., 
and  Emma,  who  married  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  of 
Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

William  Elder  Bailey,  oldest  child  of  Charles 
Lukens  and  Emma  Harriet  (Doll)  Bailey,  was 
born  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  February  lo, 
i860,  and  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  April  11, 
1925.  His  early  education  was  received  in  part 
under  private  tutors,  and  he  afterward  attended 
Miss  Woodward's  School  in  Harrisburg,  the  Hill 
School  at  Pottstown,  and  Phillips-Andover  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Massachusetts.  He  entered  Yale 
University,  and  following  his  graduation,  in  the 
class  of  1882,  he  spent  a  year  abroad.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Europe  he  interested  himself  in  the  Cen- 
tral Iron  Works,  of  which  his  father  was  con- 
troller. In  1888  he  went  to  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  civic  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, becoming  a  member  of  the  Park  Board,  as 
well  as  the  owner  of  two  newspapers,  the  "Eve- 
ning News"  and  the  "Times,"  and  a  director  in 
two  banks.  In  1893  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  made  his  residence  at  Thorndale,  Chester 
County,  where  the  Bailey  family,  at  that  time,  were 
owners  of  large  and  valuable  parcels  of  property. 

Mr.  Bailey  returned  in  1902  to  Harrisburg  to 
make  his  native  city  his  permanent  residence.  He 
quite  naturally  reentered  the  real  estate  business 
and  organized  the  Union  Real  Estate  and  Invest- 
ment Company  of  Harrisburg,  of  which  he  was 
president  and  treasurer.  His  operations  were  con- 
ducted on  a  large,  yet  safe  and  sane,  scale,  and  the 
gratifyingly  large  returns  gave  him  influential 
standing  in  that  field  and  in  the  commercial  life  of 
the  city  generally.  Among  his  successful  under- 
takings was  his  part  in  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  charming  Bellevue  Park  section.  One 
of  his  chief  delights  was  his  association  with  the 
development  of  the  Harrisburg  municipal  park  sys- 
tem during  his  membership  in  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners.  His  well-cultivated  artistic  taste 
and  his  gift  for  arrangement  and  design  were 
brought  to  ample  expression  in  his  contribution  of 
ideas  and  service  in  association  with  his  colleagues 
in  giving  to  Greater  Harrisburg  one  of  its  choicest 
assets,  its  chain  of  beautiful  parks.  He  made  the 
interests  of  his  native  city  and  the  welfare  of  his 
neighbors  his  immediate  concern,  and  thus  helped 
in  a  large  way  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Bailey  followed  the  Republican  party  stand- 
ard in  his  politics.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Har- 
risburg   Hospital   and   the   Dauphin    County   His- 


torical Society.  His  clubs  were  the  Harrisburg 
Country,  University  and  Engineers,  of  Harrisburg, 
Merion  Cricket,  Nantucket  Yacht  and  the  Pacific 
of  Nantucket.  He  was  an  associate  member  of  the 
Civic  Club  of  Harrisburg,  a  member  and  founder  of 
the  K.  O.  A.  Society  of  Andover  Academy  and  a 
member  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  and  the  Scroll 
and  Key  Senior  Society  of  Yale  University.  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nantucket  His- 
torical Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His 
religious  fellowship  was  with  the  Market  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Harrisburg,  with  which 
his  father  for  many  years  was  prominently  iden- 
tified. 

Mr.  Bailey's  town  house  on  North  Front  Street, 
Harrisburg,  formerly  the  famous  old  Maclay  man- 
sion, and  once  the  home  of  United  States  Senator 
Maclay,  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Colonial  archi- 
tecture in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  re- 
modeled and  added  to  the  house  to  suit  his  taste 
and  meet  the  requirements  of  his  family  until  he 
had  brought  it  to  the  point  where  he  was  emi- 
nently pleased  with  it,  as  he  also  delighted  in  its 
situation  on  what  he  called  a  residential  thorough- 
fare, than  which  he  knew  of  none  more  beautiful. 
Another  of  his  special  delights  was  his  farm  in 
Clark's  Valley,  the  use  of  which  he  gave  every 
summer  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Market  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  as  a  camp  site.  The  stone 
farm  house  on  that  property  is  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  that  section  of  Dauphin  County.  He 
had  brought  together  in  his  Harrisburg  house  a 
valuable  collection  of  rare  antiques,  which  he  en- 
joyed as  a  discriminating  collector  of  unique  and 
beautiful  things. 

William  Elder  Bailey  married,  September  15, 
1892,  Fay  Alger,  daughter  of  General  Russell  A. 
and  Annette  (Henry)  Alger,  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. General  Alger  served  as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  Governor  of  that  State, 
and  during  President  McKinley's  administration 
was  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  were 
the  parents  of  two  children :  Russell  Alger,  born  in 
1898,  now  living  in  Harrisburg,  and  Annette  Alger, 
born  at  Thorndale,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1903,  attended  St.  Timothy's  School,  Catonsville, 
Maryland,  and  Miss  Spence's  School,  concluding 
with  a  course  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia. 


JOHN    BARR    McALISTER,    M.    D.— For 

approximately  four  decades  Dr.  John  Barr  Mc- 
Alister  has  been  carrying  the  ministrations  of  his 
most  helpful  profession  among  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  Harrisburg  families,  and  his  prestige  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon  of  recognized  standing 
extends  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Dauphin 
County,  within  which  his  practice  has  been  chiefly 
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centered.  He  has  fellowship  with  the  major  med- 
ical bodies,  and  has  served  three  medical  associ- 
ations within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  presi- 
dent. His  interest  in  civic  and  charitable  work  is 
both  intimate  and  practical ;  a  former  member  of 
the  Harrisburg  Bureau  of  Health  and  Sanita- 
tion, and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Harrisburg 
Hospital. 

Dr.  John  Barr  McAlister  was  born  in  Carroll 
County,  Maryland,  January  31,  1864,  son  of  James 
and  Jane  A.  (Barr)  McAlister,  both  now  deceased. 
His  elementary  and  college  preparatory  education 
was  received  at  a  private  school  in  Gettysburg. 
He  then,  with  the  profession  of  medicine  as  his 
objective,  entered  Gettysburg  College,  whence  he 
was  graduated  in  1884.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Medical  Depart- 
ment, with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in 
the  class  of  1887.  He  served  his  interneship  at 
the  Harrisburg  Hospital,  1887-88,  and  in  the  latter 
year  entered  upon  the  general  practice  of  medicine 
in  Harrisburg,  in  which  city  he  has  since  been  con- 
tinuously located.  Aside  from  faithfully  render- 
ing the  fine  service  that  attaches  to  his  duties  as  a 
physician.  Dr.  McAlister  lends  his  active  and  moral 
support  to  numerous  civic  causes,  benevolent  enter- 
prises and  charitable  endeavors.  Through  these 
mediums  and  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  he 
maintains  a  great  number  of  valued  contacts  that 
bring  him  into  close  touch  with  the  people  and 
their  community  interests. 

In  company  with  great  numbers  of  physicians  the 
country  over,  during  the  World  War,  Dr.  McAlis- 
ter patriotically  gave  of  his  time  and  energy  as  a 
member  of  a  District  Examining  Board,  and  in  the 
performance  of  this  work  his  professional  skill 
came  into  full  play.  For  some  years  he  has  been  a 
visiting  physician  at  the  Harrisburg  Hospital,  where 
once  he  was  an  interne ;  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  and  active  in  its  affairs 
since  its  inception ;  a  member  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association;  honorary  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Medical  Society ;  member  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Med- 
ical Society,  191 5-16;  member  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Dauphin  County  Medical  Society;  a 
former  president  of  the  Harrisburg  Academy  of 
Medicine;  a  member  of  the  Medical  Club  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  a  member  and  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Heart  Association. 

Dr.  McAlister  is  affiliated  with  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  Lodge  No.  i,  of  Harrisburg,  and 
has  taken  all  the  degrees  of  that  order,  inclusive 
of  the  thirty-second.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Phi- 
Beta  Kappa ;  and  his  clubs  are  the  Harrisburg, 
^nd  the  Harrisburg  Country,  of  which  he  is  a 
charter  member. 

Dr.  John  Barr  McAlister  married,  January  20, 


1909.  at  Harrisburg,  Helen  Motter,  daughter  of 
John  and  Annie  (Reimshart)  Motter.  They  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Anna  Jane,  born  April 
13,  1912.  Dr.  McAlister  has  his  office  at  No.  234 
North  Third  Street,  and  his  residence  at  No.  232 
North  Third  Street,  Harrisburg. 


DAVID  STERRETT  McNITT— Born  of  an 

old  and  sturdy  line  of  farmers  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, dating  from  frontier  days,  David  Sterrett 
McNitt  was  the  first  of  his  house  to  achieve  suc- 
cess and  fame  as  a  business  man.  Departing  from 
agriculture  as  an  exclusive  occupation,  he  engaged 
in  lumber  enterprises  over  a  wide  area,  and  with 
many  other  financial  and  manufacturing  associ- 
ations, he  did  much  to  stimulate  prosperity  in  his 
section. 

David  Sterrett  McNitt  was  born  near  Sigler- 
ville,  Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  December  6, 
1868,  died  January  25,  191 3,  as  the  result  of  an 
accident,  the  son  of  Alexander  Brown  (q.  v.)  and 
Sarah  (Reed)  McNitt.  He  was  educated  in  the 
local  public  schools,  at  Lewistown  Academy,  and 
at  the  new  Bloomfield  Academy,  finishing  at  the 
Shippensburg  State  Normal  School.  The  years 
preceding  his  marriage  he  spent  in  farming,  and 
he  bought  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  near  Sig- 
lerville,  where  he  resided  for  fourteen  years.  It 
was  in  1898  that  larger  business  opportunities  be- 
gan to  attract  him,  and  he  entered  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. For  four  years  he  conducted  operations  in 
Mifflin  and  Center  counties  and  other  widely  scat- 
tered areas,  and  in  1902  he  admitted  his  brother, 
Andrew  Reed  McNitt,  to  a  partnership,  to  which, 
in  1903,  another  partner  was  added,  E.  M.  Huyett. 
The  McNitt,  Huyett  Lumber  Company,  still  in 
existence,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  own- 
ing stores,  mills  and  railroads,  and  operating  chiefly 
in  Ctnter  County.  Movng  to  Lewistown  in  1907, 
Mr.  McNitt  became,  in  1909,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Juniata  Lumber  Company,  with  property 
at  Midlothian,  Maryland.  He  also  became  a  di- 
rector of  the  Maryland  Lumber  Company,  located 
in  West  Virginia,  owning  17,000  acres  of  timber 
land,  and  manufacturing  100,000  feet  of  lumber 
daily,  employing  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men. 
He  was  president  of  the  Dana  Lumber  Company, 
of  Kentucky,  and  associated  in  executive  capacity 
with  other  firms.  He  was  president  of  the  Lewis- 
town  Foundry  and  Machine  Company ;  director  of 
the  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  that  town;  director 
of  the  Sunbury  Bridge  Company,  Sunbury  and 
Selinsgrove  Electric  Railway  Company.  He  was 
also  largely  interested  in  the  National  Limestone 
Company,  with  quarries  at  Naginey,  near  Milroy. 
His  civic  interests  were  as  broad  and  varied  as  his 
financial  responsibilities.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Lewistown  Board  of 
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Trade,  an  elder  and  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  a 
member  of  the  public  morals  committee  of  the  Mif- 
flin County  Interchurch  Federation.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Republican. 

David  Sterrett  McNitt  married,  December  22, 
1892,  Catherine  Ann  Cummins,  of  McAlevy's  Fort, 
daughter  of  Sterrett  and  Agnes  Cummins,  who 
survives  him  and  resides  in  Lewistown.  Sterrett 
Cummins  was  a  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Sterrett) 
Cummins,  and  grandson  of  William  and  Sarah 
Cummins.  William  Cummins,  of  Scotch-Irish  an- 
cestry, came  to  this  country  prior  to  1800  and 
settled  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  after  moving  to  the 
Kishficoquillas  Valley,  followed  his  trade  in  con- 
nection with  farming,  having  a  shop  on  his  farm. 
He  prospered,  and  in  addition  to  his  home  farm  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres,  owned  a  large 
tract  in  Huntingdon  County,  Jackson  Township,  on 
which  he  placed  his  son  Robert  as  manager.  Rob- 
ert Cummins  was  also  a  successful  farmer  and  an 
elder  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jack- 
son Township.  He  died  May  27,  1858,  aged  about 
seventy-three.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
David  Sterrett,  who  died  aged  seventy-two  years. 
Children:  1.  Rev.  Cyrus,  married  Nancy  Collins. 
2.  William  David,  died  young.  3.  Samuel,  died 
young.  4.  James,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
years.  5.  Elizabeth,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years.  6.  Sarah,  married  George  W.  Porter.  7. 
Samuel,  married  Catherine  Smith.  8.  Nancy,  mar- 
ried John  A.  Wilson.  9.  Sterrett,  married  Agnes 
McNitt.  ID.  Jane,  married  Ebenezer  Magill. 
Children  of  Sterrett  and  Agnes  (McNitt)  Cum- 
mins: Mary  Alice,  married  Rev.  W.  B.  Barr; 
Nancy  Martha,  a  graduate  nurse;  Elizabeth 
Jane,  married  Andrew  W.  Oliver;  Frances 
Anna,  married  Elder  C.  Mitchell;  Margaret 
Magill,  married  David  R.  Humphrey;  Mila  Mc- 
Nitt; Robert  Alexander,  died  young;  Sarah 
Armetta,  married  James  C.  Davis ;  Catherine  Ann, 
married  David  Sterrett  McNitt ;  Adolphus  McNitt, 
died  young ;  Cora,  married  A.  Ralph  Collins ;  and 
three  children  who  died  in  infancy.  Children  of 
David  Sterrett  and  Catherine  Ann  (Cummins) 
McNitt:  I.  Sarah  Reed,  attended  Westminster 
College,  at  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania.  2. 
Allen  Cummins,  educated  at  Perkiomen  Prepara- 
tory School,  Pennsburg,  and  at  Gettysburg,  and 
now  living  in  Huntingdon.  3.  Alexander  Brown, 
died  young.  4.  Bernice,  died  young.  5.  David 
Sterrett,  Jr.,  graduate  of  Ohio  Military  School.  6. 
Frances  Anna,  now  at  preparatory  school. 

Success  and  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  came  to 
I>avid  Sterrett  McNitt  because  of  his  vigorous  and 
alert  mentality,  his  perseverance  and  energy,  and 
his  adherence  to  high  business  principles.  No  man 
begrudged  the  success  he  so  well  deserved.    Every 


man  was  his  friend,  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
do  a  good  turn.  Viewed  from  whatever  point,  the 
short  life  of  Mr.  McNitt  was  a  successful  one  and 
worthy  of  emulation. 


ALEXANDER  BROWN  McNITT— Through- 
out his  long  and  active  life  as  a  prosperous  far- 
mer of  Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  Alexander 
Brown  McNitt  was  a  highly  respected  and  public- 
spirited  citizen.  He  came  of  an  old  and  notable 
family  of  Pennsylvania.  The  name  McNitt  is  a 
shortened  form  of  MacNaught. 

The  first  McNitt  settlement  in  the  State  was  in 
Cumberland  County,  near  Carlisle,  where  five  Mc- 
Nitt brothers  settled  in  early  frontier  days,  a 
group  of  Scotchmen  who  had  come  there  direct 
from  their  native  land.  All  five  of  them  journeyed 
westward  in  1755  and  took  up  land  in  Armagh 
Township,  the  patent  allowing  for  two  hundred 
acres  apiece.  They  cleared  and  improved  the  land, 
married,  and  had  issue  to  whom  the  original  hold- 
ings descended,  and  to  this  day  the  land  remains  in 
the  family.  John  McNitt,  one  of  the  five  brothers, 
married  Mary  Brown,  of  Cumberland  Valley, 
Pennsylvania,  and  left  children :  i.  John,  who 
served  with  Commodore  Perry  in  the  War  of  1812. 
and  was  engaged  in  the  memorable  battle  on  Lake 
Erie,  winning  from  Congress  a  distinguished  serv- 
ice medal  which  the  family  still  possesses.  2.  Rob- 
ert, who  married  Sarah  Glasgow.  3.  Alexander 
Brown,  who  inherited  the  old  homestead,  upon 
which  he  erected,  after  1800,  the  substantial  stone 
dwelling  still  occupied  by  his  descendants.  Like 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  he  was  hardy, 
energetic,  and  determined  to  conquer  the  frontier 
and  build  up  a  civilized  community  with  schools, 
churches,  and  business  opportunities.  He  was  a 
prosperous  farmer.  He  married  Nancy  Sterrett, 
born  in  Armagh  Township,  daughter  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  Hannah  Sterrett.  Children:  i.  Eliza- 
beth Hannah,  married  Samuel  Sharp,  resided  in 
Logansport,  Indiana,  deceased,  ii.  Mary  Jane,  mar- 
ried John  McNitt,  her  cousin,  died  near  Salem 
Church,  iii.  Sarah,  married  Robert  Ross,  both 
dying  in  Center  County,  iv.  Brovm,  married  Vesta 
Marston,  lived  and  died  near  his  father's  farm.  v. 
Margaret  Glass,  married  Samuel  I.  Mitchell,  far- 
mer, both  deceased,  vi.  John,  who  married  Nancy 
Martha  Cummings,  and  farmed  in  Brown  Town- 
ship, Mifflin  County,  until  his  death,  vii.  David 
Sterrett,  born  September  i,  1826,  died  January  30, 
1883,  unmarried,  viii.  Agnes,  married  Sterrett  Cum- 
mins, and  both  died  in  Huntingdon  County,  ix. 
Catharine  Ann,  married  Robert  Cummins  and  died 
in  Reedsville.  x.  Martha,  married  John  Mitchell, 
and  died  in  Dry  Valley,  xi.  Alexander  Brown,  of 
further  mention. 
Alexander    Brown    McNitt,    son   of    Alexander 
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Brown  and  Nancy  (Sterrett)  McNitt,  was  born  in 
the  stone  house  on  his  father's  homestead  in  Ar- 
magh Township,  Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  No- 
vember 28,  1837,  and  died  August  30,  1900,  in 
Philadelphia.  Educated  in  the  local  public  schools, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  farming.  After  his  father's 
death  the  old  homestead  descended  to  him,  and  here 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  greatly  increased 
the  acreage  of  the  old  homestead  by  the  purchase 
of  adjoining  lands.  He  also  had  a  good  deal  of 
property  in  other  parts  of  the  township  and  in  Cen- 
ter County.  Capable  and  progressive  as  he  was 
in  connection  with  the  farms,  he  refused  to  engage 
in  any  other  large  business  enterprises,  and  re- 
mained an  independent  farmer  all  his  life,  noted 
for  his  honorable,  upright  dealing  and  for  the 
general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  He  was  a 
Republican  in  politics  and  held  local  office  when 
he  thought  he  could  be  of  real  service.  He  was 
also  a  devout  member  of  the  East  Kishacoquillas 
and  later  of  the  Milroy  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  December  21,  1865,  Alexander  Brown  Mc- 
Nitt married  Sarah  Reed,  daughter  of  Abner  and 
Rhoda  (McKinney-Brown)  Reed,  educated  at 
Kishacoquillas  Seminary  and  at  Ercildoun  Sem- 
inary. Children :  i.  Abner,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  three.  2.  David  Sterrett  (q.  v.).  3.  Nancy 
Margaret,  who  resides  at  Reedsville.  4.  Andrew 
Reed,  graduate  of  Bucknell  University,  class  of 
1891,  and  of  Princeton  University,  class  of  1895, 
department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  in  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania. 
5.  Rhoda  McKinney,  educated  at  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity, residing  in  Reedsville.  6.  Alexander  Brown, 
died  in  infancy.  7.  Alexander  Brown,  educated  at 
Millersville  State  Normal  School  and  residing  on 
the  old  homestead,  married  to  Edna  Elizabeth 
Close,  and  has  eight  children :  Eleanor  Frances, 
Katheryn  Elizabeth,  Alexander  Brown  (4),  Anna 
Grace,  James  Close,  Sarah  Reed,  Marion  Edna,  and 
Charles  Edgar.  8.  Mary  Taylor,  educated  at  Mil- 
lersville State  Normal  School,  married  to  Rev. 
William  E.  Steckel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  resi- 
dent in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  by  whom  she  has  chil- 
dren :  Sarah  Elizabeth,  William  Reed,  Rhoda  Mc- 
Kinney, and  William  Alexander,  died  June  14, 
1910.  9.  Ogleby  James,  educated  at  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, a  quarry  operator,  residing  in  Harrisburg. 
10.  Robert  Cummins,  educated  at  Norristown  Acad- 
emy, and  at  Peirce  Business  College  in  Philadel- 
phia; engaged  in  lumbering  business  in  Maryland, 
now  residing  in  Jefferson  City,  Tennessee;  married 
to  Florence  Billmeyer  Vincent,  by  whom  he  has 
children:  Andrew  Reed,  Ogleby  James.  11.  John 
Reed,  died  in  infancy.  The  family  now  resides  in 
Reedsville,  in  a  substantial  brick  residence,  on  land 
sold  by  Mrs.  McNitt's  father,  Abner  Reed,  in  1839, 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty-seven  years  has  re- 


turned to  the  ownership  of  his  daughter.  The 
family  are  all  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
There  are  men  whose  memories  are  always  green 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  them,  whose  per- 
sonalities are  too  vivid  to  fade.  Their  very  pres- 
ence compels  friendship  and  confidence.  They  love 
mankind  so  well  that  their  fellow  men  are  bound 
to  love  them,  and  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
them  from  day  to  day  feel  the  better  for  the  meet- 
ing. To  such  a  group  belonged  the  kindly,  neigh- 
borly, and  public-spirited  Alexander  B.  McNitt. 


DAVID  EDWARD  TRACY— To  the  remak- 
ing of  Harrisburg  into  a  greater  "city  beautiful," 
to  the  promotion  of  her  civic  interests  and  to  the 
development  of  her  business,  financial  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises,  the  late  David  Edward  Tracy 
devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life,  whose  driving 
force  was  public  spirit.  His  broad  human  rela- 
tions touched  every  department  of  municipal  en- 
deavor, and  wherever  his  guiding  hand  led  and 
his  wonderfully  gifted  mind  counselled,  there  was 
improvement,  advancement  and  a  general  ten- 
dency toward  progressive  success,  which  were  co- 
ordinated elements  of  the  achievements  made  in 
his  own  highly  useful  career.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  Harrisburg, 
and  was  rated  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
best-known  business  men  of  the  eastern  section  of 
Pennsylvania. 

David  Edward  Tracy  was  descended  from  a 
family  which  took  its  name  from  the  Barony  and 
Castle  of  Traci,  near  Vire  Arrondissement  of 
Caen.  The  earliest  record  of  the  surname  gives 
Turgis  de  Tracie,  who,  with  William  de  la  Ferte, 
was  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Main  by  the  Count 
of  Anjou  in  1078.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  the  Sire  de  Tracie  of  further  mention,  who 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  coat- 
of-arms  of  the  family  was  borne  in  the  twelfth 
century  : 

Arms — Or,  an  escallop  in  the  chief  point  sable 
between  two  bendlets  gules. 

Crest — On  a  chapeau  gules  turned  up  ermine  an 
escallop  sable  between  two  wings  or. 

Supporters — Two  falcons,  wings  elevated  proper, 
beaked  and  belled  or. 

Motto — Memoria  pit  ceterrm.  (The  memory  of 
the  pious  is  eternal.) 

Sire  de  Tracie,  recorded  as  having  been  in  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066,  was  an  off  cer  in  the  army 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  had  a  son,  Henri  de 
Tracie,  who  was  Lord  of  Barnstable,  and  settled 
in  County  Devon,  being  the  only  man  of  noble  birth 
in  that  county  who  stood  firm  for  the  King  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Empress  Maud,  and  received  as 
a  reward  the  Barony  of  Barnstable.  He  died 
about  1 146.    The  family  has  always  enjoyed  high 
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standing  in  Britain,  and  has  held  large  estates  in 
County  Devon.  County  Gloucester,  Herefordshire, 
etc.  At  least  one  member  of  the  family  fought  in 
the  Crusades,  as  is  shown  by  the  Tracy  crest,  and 
it  is  said  that  there  are  but  few  of  similar  kind 
and  origin  on  record  in  England.  The  family  lays 
claim  to  descent  from  Woden,  who,  as  claimed  by 
some  antiquarians,  was  descended  from  the  eldest 
son  of  Noah.  This  Woden  conquered  a  goodly 
part  of  the  north  of  Europe  during  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  died  in  what  now  is  Sweden.  The  Tracy 
family  claims  him  as  an  ancestor  through  his  de- 
scendant Cedric,  who  was  the  first  King  of  the 
West  Saxons.  It  is  declared  that  no  family  in 
England  can  claim  armorial  bearings  more  ancient 
than  those  of  the  Tracy  family. 

David  Edward  Tracy  was  born  in  Consho- 
hocken,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  March 
II,  1867,  the  son  of  James  and  Margaret  (0''Brien) 
Tracy.  James  Tracy  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Con- 
shohocken,  and  his  father  was  extensively  engaged 
as  a  grain,  coal  and  ore  dealer.  The  son,  David 
Edward,  received  his  early  education  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's parochial  school,  Conshohocken,  whence  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1881.  He  next  en- 
tered the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Phila- 
delphia, which,  in  1886,  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  in  1887  the  de- 
gree of  Mechanical  Engineer.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  he  came  to  Harrisburg,  and 
for  three  years  was  connected  with  the  Harrisburg 
Ice  Machine  Company.  In  1889,  he  associated 
himself  with  William  T.  Hildrup,  Jr.,  and  J.  Her- 
vey  Patton,  in  the  organization  of  the  Harrisburg 
Pipe  Bending  Company,  Ltd.,  and  he  became  one 
of  its  largest  stockholders.  He  was  general  super- 
intendent of  that  company  until  1894,  in  which  year 
he  had  a  large  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Har- 
risburg Pipe  and  Pipe  Bending  Company,  of  which 
he  became  general  superintendent  and  director,  and, 
in  1912,  the  president.  The  purpose  for  which  this 
company  was  formed  was  the  bending  of  iron  pipe 
for  refrigerating  plants,  and  the  company  subse- 
quently took  up  the  manufacture  of  pipe  and  en- 
tered the  field  of  steel  stamping  plates.  It  has 
built  up  a  very  extensive  business,  operates  its  own 
steel  mills,  and,  during  the  World  War,  produced 
great  quantities  of  munitions  for  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Allies.  When  Mr.  Tracy 
withdrew  from  the  presidency  of  the  Harrisburg 
Pipe  and  Pipe  Bending  Company,  he  was  retained 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  he  left 
the  concern  in  a  most  healthful  condition  finan- 
cially, ranking  as  one  of  the  important  industries  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Other  business  associations  of  Mr.  Tracy  em- 
braced directorships  in  the  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany,   Merchants'    National    Bank,    Central    Con- 


struction Company  (of  which  he  was  also  presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  his  death),  the  Harrisburg 
Hotel  Company,  Harrisburg  Light  and  Power 
Company,  Hummelstown  Water  Company,  Moor- 
head  Knitting  Company,  all  of  Harrisburg,  and 
the  Valley  Railways  Company,  Lemoyne,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  a  director  of  the  Harrisburg 
Hospital,  Harrisburg  Welfare  Federation,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  all  of  Har- 
risburg. He  was  much  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  served 
as  its  president  in  1917.  He  was  also  a  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  Pennsylvania  District 
No.  3  for  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building  fund,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Tracy  showed  him- 
self an  ardent  patriot  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Government.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Harrisburg  Sub-Region  of  the  Resources  and  Con- 
servation Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board ; 
chairman  of  the  District  Exemption  Board  for  Di- 
vision No.  2,  of  the  Middle  District  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania ;  city  chairman  of  the  United  War 
Work  Campaign;  and  chairman  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  War  Camp  Fund  campaign.  In  his  pol- 
itics, Mr.  Tracy  was  an  independent,  with  Dem- 
ocratic tendencies,  and  he  participated  actively  and 
helpfully  in  local  and  national  campaigns. 

A  high  honor,  which  was  greatly  cherished  by 
Mr.  Tracy,  came  to  him  a  few  years  before  his 
death  in  a  decoration  by  Pope  Benedict  XV  a»  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
civil  order,  in  recognition  of  his  very  generous 
contributions  to  charitable  causes  and  his  active 
interest  in  civic  enterprises.  Mr.  Tracy  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  planning  for  the  construction  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Harrisburg.  He  was 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  Sylvan  Heights 
Home  for  Orphan  Girls,  and  was  president  of  the 
Holyi  Name  Society  and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Harrisburg.  He 
was  a  member  and  a  former  president  of  the  Engi- 
neers' Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York  City.  His 
clubs  were  the  Harrisburg,  Harrisburg  Country 
and  the  Colonial  Country,  all  of  Harrisburg,  and 
the  Old  Colony  Club  of  New  York  City. 

To  the  development  of  Harrisburg  as  a  greater 
and  more  beautiful  city  Mr.  Tracy  gave  zealously 
of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  end  that  many  of 
the  improvements  and  new  city-wide  public  works 
constitute  in  a  great  degree  monuments  to  his  in- 
telligent and  public-spirited  devotion.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Board  of  Public  Works,  which 
functioned  under  the  two-council  system,  he  served 
without  pecuniary  compensation  during  the  period 
following  the  1902  improvement  compaign,  when 
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the  city  of  Harrisburg  was  being  brought  to  such 
a  high  state  of  architectural  beauty  and  scenic  and 
practical  value.  He  played  an  important  part  in 
the  achievement,  for  his  city,  of  the  great  public 
works  such  as  the  Mulberry  Street  viaduct,  the 
new  sewer  system,  the  filtration  plant  and  remod- 
eled pumping  station,  the  sanitary  dam  in  the 
river,  the  flood  protection  afforded  by  the  Wild- 
wood  Dam,  and  the  intercepting  sewers  along  Pax- 
ton  Creek  and  the  river  front.  He  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  one  of  those  who  designed 
and  executed  that  remarkable  improvement  which 
gave  to  the  city  of  Harrisburg  its  famous  "Front 
Steps."  In  all  that  most  interesting  period  Mr. 
Tracy  gave  fully  as  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
public  duties  involved  in  these  great  works  as  he 
did  to  affairs  of  his  own  private  concern.  To  him 
was  entrusted  later  much  of  the  initiative  and 
execution  of  the  planning  for  the  building  of  the 
Penn-Harris  Hotel,  and  he  also  gave  liberally  of 
his  own  means  to  that  enterprise ;  he  did  even  more 
than  that ;  he  saw  to  it  that  the  property  was 
grounded  on  a  firm  financial  foundation.  The 
Greater  Harrisburg  Navy  found  in  him  one  of  its 
earliest  and  most  enthusiastic  admirals,  and  as  a 
part  of  his  official  capacity  he  maneuvered  a  highly 
successful  Kipona  celebration  (an  annual  river 
carnival).  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  Harris- 
burg Hospital  Building  Fund  campaign,  whose 
primary  objective  was  the  sum  of  $900,000,  and 
due  principally  to  his  efforts  the  anticipated  goal 
was  passed  to  the  $1,000,000  mark.  He  went  about 
the  matter  of  collecting  his  quota  in  a  most  prac- 
tical manner  before  the  campaign  proper  opened, 
and  in  a  personal  canvass  among  his  friends  raised 
more  than  $300,000.  Mr.  Tracy  was  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Dauphin  County  branch  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind,  which  associ- 
ation had  its  beginning  shortly  before  he  passed 
away.  To  this  most  worthy  charity  he  was  the 
initial  contributor,  and  it  was  the  last  organization 
to  which  he  formally  made  a  monetary  gift. 

David  Edward  Tracy  married,  September  6, 
1894,  Gertrude  Hemler,  daughter  of  the  late  Ham- 
ilton D.  and  Jane  (Dellone)  Hemler,  of  Harris- 
burg. Mr.  Hemler  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  prominent  financiers  and  business  executives 
of  the  eastern  section  of  Pennsylvania;  he  was 
president  of  the  Central  Trust  Company  and  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Harrisburg.  Mrs. 
Tracy,  a  woman  of  refinement  and  culture,  served 
as  president  of  the  Catholic  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  Harrisburg  during  the  World 
War.  During  the  administration  of  Governor 
Brumbaugh  she  was  one  of  seven  women  of 
Dauphin  County  appointed  on  the  Mothers'  Assist- 
ance Fund  of  that  county,  and  thereafter  served  as 
its  treasurer.     Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Tracy, 


she  was  appointed  a  director  of  the  Central  Trust 
Company  and  the  Merchants'  National  Bank.  She 
was  a  most  loyal  helpmeet  of  her  husband,  and  par- 
ticularly in  his  broad  philanthropic  work  was  she 
in  active  sympathy  with  him. 

The  shockingly  sudden  departure  of  Mr.  Tracy 
from  the  scenes  of  his  labors  into  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  which  he  had  entered  came  as  he 
and  Mrs.  Tracy  were  making  a  trip  from  New 
York  City,  with  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  South 
American  points  their  objectives.  They  had  left 
Harrisburg  February  2,  1923,  for  New  York,  and 
on  February  3  they  sailed  on  the  steamship  "Re- 
liance." On  February  10,  while  en  route  to  Colon, 
Panama,  Mr  Tracy  succumbed  to  an  acute  attack 
which  refused  to  yield  to  medical  skill.  The  people 
of  Harrisburg  were  stunned  by  the  saddening  news 
of  his  death,  and  a  sense  of  deep  sorrow  pervaded 
the  community. 

A  Harrisburg  newspaper  sympathetically  gave 
expression  to  the  city's  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Tracy  in  the  following  editorial : 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  David  E. 
Tracy  is  a  shocking  surprise  to  his  hundreds  of 
friends  in  Harrisburg.  He  was  called  away  at 
the  very  height  of  an  active  and  useful  career,  and 
he  will  be  missed  as  few  men  would  be  in  the 
community  with  which  he  was  so  long  helpfully 
identified. 

Even  before  his  industry  and  foresight  had  made 
him  independently  wealthy,  he  gave  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  and 
the  welfare  of  his  fellows.  The  extent  of  his 
benefactions  never  will  be  known,  but  they  ran 
far  into  the  thousands. 

His  work  during  the  war  will  be  well  remem- 
bered. His  share  in  the  building  of  the  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel  as  a  temperance  hostelry  long  before 
the  coming  of  National  Prohibition,  his  chairman- 
ship in  the  Harrisburg  Hospital  campaign,  and  his 
own  generous  gifts  to  that  building  fund  will  be 
recalled.  But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
things  that  might  be  enumerated  to  his  credit. 
As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
under  the  old  councilmanic  system,  he  helped  to 
give  Harrisburg  the  Mulberry  Street  viaduct,  the 
new  sewer  system,  the  filter  plant,  and  the  "Front 
Steps"  along  the  river,  which  did  much  to  trans- 
form that  section  of  town  from  a  public  dump  to  a 
beautiful  and  popular  place  of  public  resort  and 
recreation. 

Mr.  Tracy  was  a  man  of  many  accomplishments, 
but  of  democratic  mien;  friendly,  optimistic,  and 
ever  remindful  of  old  acquaintance.  He  was  one 
whom  Harrisburg  can  ill  afford  to  lose;  a  good 
citizen,  a  good  neighbor,  and  a  good  friend. 

Mr.  Tracy,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  be- 
queathed sums  to  provide  for  the  care  of  orphans 
and  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Harrisburg.  He 
specified  that  none  of  the  charitable  bequests  shall 
become  effective  until  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Tracy,  but  afterward  trust   funds  are  to  be  ere- 
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ated  for  the  following  beneficiaries  :  Sylvan  Heights 
Home  for  Orphan  Girls,  Harrisburg;  Paradise 
Protectory  for  Boys,  Abbottstown,  Pennsylvania; 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg,  Mary- 
land; Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
Philadelphia;  St.  Mary's  Church,  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  Fifth  and  Maclay  streets;  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society,  the  Roman  Catholic  High  School, 
and  the  Harrisburg  Welfare  Federation,  all  of 
Harrisburg.  Mr.  Tracy  specified  that  the  sum  be- 
queathed to  the  Welfare  Federation  shall  be  used 
for  all  orphanages,  homes  and  hospitals  in  the 
membership  of  the  Federation  as  long  as  that  body 
continues  to  accept  into  its  membership  such 
worthy  charities  without  regard  to  color,  race  or 
creed.  Upon  the  event  that  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion shall  cease  to  exist,  the  income  from  this 
trust  fund  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Harrisburg  Founda- 
tion of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  used  by  it 
for  the  beautification  of  the  Harrisburg  river 
front. 

Mr.  Tracy  concluded  the  draft  of  his  will  with 
this  paragraph: 

All  I  ask  in  return  from  the  recipients  of  the 
various  trust  funds  is  that  they  pray  for  the 
happy  repose  of  my  soul,  and  upon  her  death  for 
the  happy  repose  of  the  soul  of  my  wife,  Gertrude 
(Hemler)  Tracy. 

One  of  Mr.  Tracy's  most  intimate  friends  paid 
this  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory: 

Only  those  who  were  close  to  him  can  properly 
appreciate  his  useful  and  kindly  life.  He  gave 
freely  of  his  time,  money  and  effort  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  others,  and  for  Harrisburg  no 
energy  was  ever  spared  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
His  humanness  and  goodness  of  soul  impressed  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Material  success 
never  changed  in  the  slightest  degree  his  kindly 
and  sympathetic  attitude  toward  his  fellowmen. 
Many  an  unfortunate  fellowman  could  today  tell 
of  his  warm-hearted  and  sympathetic  disposition 
toward  those  in  distress.  He  is  going  to  be 
missed  more  than  any  other  man  that  I  can  now 
think  of  in  this  community,  because  he  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Harrisburg  in  every  possible 
direction.  His  passing  leaves  a  large  void  in  many 
circles  that  loved  him.  The  church  and  the  com- 
munity suffer  alike,  and  his  good  works  will  follow 
him.  

JOHN  BRADLEY  REED— One  of  the  most 
prominent  coal  operators  of  several  counties  in  the 
richest  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  was  John 
Bradley  Reed,  a  pioneer  in  that  industry  who  set 
many  important  enterprises  going,  and  an  execu- 
tive in  banks  and  land  improvement  companies. 
John  B.  Reed  was  born  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pennsylvania,  January  24,  1857,  son  of  J.  J.  and 
Ellen  (Bradley)  Reed,  natives  of  Chester  County, 
in  that  State,  and  of  good  Quaker  ancestry.  He 
attended  the  Dudley  schools  and  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal, 


His  education  completed,  Mr.  Reed  entered  the 
coal  business  with  his  father,  in  the  Broad  Top 
Mines,  and  he  was  made  manager  of  the  furnaces 
at  Saxton.  He  then  operated  in  Qearfield  and  in 
Cambria  County.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Bakerton  and  South  Fork  mines  of  the  Powell  con- 
cern, then  made  general  manager  of  the  Sterling 
Coal  Company,  a  position  he  held  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  life.  In  all  Mr.  Reed  was  instrumental 
in  the  opening  up  of  eight  large  producing  mines, 
equipped  with  the  latest  appliances,  including  elec- 
tric machines,  and  mining  coal  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity. It  was  he  who  sent  out  the  first  shipment  of 
coal  over  the  Susquehanna  branch  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  His  other  interests  were  varied, 
including  a  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Bakerton 
Water  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  director,  and 
of  the  Bakerton  Land  and  Improvement  Company, 
as  well  as  the  Indiana  Land  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany, which  owned  2,800  acres  of  coal  land  in  In- 
diana County  and  a  thousand  in  Cambria  County. 
He  was  president  of  the  Cambria  Title,  Savings  and 
Trust  Company  of  Ebensburg  and  vice-president  of 
the  Spangler  National  Bank.  His  reputation  was 
widespread  as  one  of  the  best  mine  superintendents 
in  the  State  and  was  very  popular  with  the  miners. 
His  active  and  successful  life  came  to  an  early  end 
on  January  31,  191 4,  when  he  was  fifty-seven  years 
of  age. 

He  was  an  active  Republican,  who  used  all  his 
influence  to  further  the  temperance  movement. 
Prominent  in  Masonry,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
lodge  in  Huntingdon,  No.  300,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  of  Chapter  No.  201,  of  the  same  place, 
and  Commandery  No.  65,  Knights  Templar.  Al- 
though loyal  to  the  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Mr.  Reed  was  a  supporter  of  the  Methodist  church 
in  his  town,  helping  to  erect  the  commodious  new 
church  and  parsonage. 

In  1883  John  Bradley  Reed  married  Ida  Black, 
daughter  of  John  W.  and  Jane  M.  (Greenland) 
Black,  who  survives  him,  living  in  Huntingdon. 
To  them  was  born  a  daughter,  Jessie,  July  11,  1888. 
She  married  Rev.  Harry  F.  Babcock,  a  Methodist 
minister  of  Lewisburg,  and  they  have  two  children : 
John  Reed,  born  1916;  Jean,  born  1920. 

Alert,  possessed  of  initiative,  imagination  and 
foresight,  John  Bradley  Reed  was  the  ideal  type  of 
American  business  man.  His  operations,  while  they 
benefited  his  own  fortunes,  proved  stimulating  to 
the  general  progress  of  the  town  and  brought 
wealth  to  other  individuals.  He  was  honorable, 
unselfish,  and  so  well  liked  by  equals  and  em- 
ployes that  few  labor  troubles  disturbed  his  opera- 
tions. Further,  he  was  the  devoted  head  of  a  fam- 
ily and  leader  in  the  church  and  all  good  works, 
as  well  as  a  forward-looking  citizen. 
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HENRY  ANTHONY  KELKER— Long  prom- 
inent in  the  social,  political  and  industrial  life  of 
Harrisburg  and  Dauphin  County,  Henry  Anthony 
Kelker,  who  passed  from  the  scenes  of  an  intensely 
busy  and  well-rounded  career  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
was  one  of  those  strong  men  who  helped  lay  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  Greater  Harrisburg 
was  built.  Since  his  youth  he  had  been  identified 
intimately  with  the  business  affairs  of  Harrisburg, 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  he  was  the  moving 
spirit  that  gave  initiative  and  support  to  much  of 
the  city's  industrial  development,  particularly  at  the 
time  when  Harrisburg  was  emerging  from  the 
stage  of  a  large  country  village  to  jm  important 
business  city  Gifted  with  correct  vision,  a  busi- 
ness sense  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  of 
keenness,  a  proper  perspective  of  men  and  move- 
ments, he  stood  out  prominently  as  a  forceful  man 
of  many  achievements.  He  is  remembered  for  his 
large  part  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Harrisburg 
city  railways  system  and  for  bringing  to  the  Harris- 
burg area  the  great  works  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  at  Baldwin  (now  Steelton).  In 
many  other  ways  did  he  contribute  of  his  time, 
energy  and  financial  support  to  the  moral,  civic, 
artistic  and  material  growth  of  his  native  city. 

Henry  Anthony  Kelker,  bom  December  i6, 
1825,  died  October  2,  1915,  was  a  native  of  Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania,  and  the  son  of  Frederick 
and  Catherine  Kelker.  He  was  given  a  careful 
training  at  home  by  his  parents,  and  attended  the 
primary  schools  of  his  native  city  and  the  Harris- 
burg Academy  under  the  preceptorship  of  Profes- 
sor Alfred  Armstrong.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege, and  studied  from  1842  to  1846  at  Marshall 
College,  before  the  consolidation  now  known  as 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  While  still  a  stu- 
dent at  college  he  was  received  into  part-owner- 
ship of  the  hardware  store  established  by  his  father 
in  Harrisburg  in  1805.  He  delighted  in  this  as- 
sociation, as  he  did  in  those  priceless  contacts  with 
his  home  life  and,  through  it,  with  a  worthy  line  of 
ancestors.  His  old  home  on  South  Front  Street, 
Harrisburg,  the  residence  of  his  father,  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  by  the  will  of  William  A.  Kelker 
passed  to  the  Dauphin  County  Historical  Society. 
Henry  A.  Kelker's  grandfather  was  Anthony  Kel- 
ker, who  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Dauphin  County, 
and,  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  an  officer 
under  the  Provincial  Government.  His  father, 
Frederick  Kelker,  was  a  prominent  resident  of 
Harrisburg,  and  conducted  for  years  a  consider- 
able business  in  hardware,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons. 

Having  arranged  a  co-partnership  with  his 
brother,  Rudolph  F.,  Henry  A.  returned  to  college, 
thinking  to  finish  his  course  and  receive  his  de- 


gree, but  he  was  called  home  by  the  serious  ill- 
ness and  death  of  his  mother,  and  he  generously 
abandoned  his  hope  of  a  full  college  career.  The 
firm  of  three  brothers  that  now  succeeded  to  the 
business  founded  by  their  father  was  composed  of 
Rudolph  F.,  Immanuel  M.  and  Henry  A.  Kelker 
Together  they  carried  on  the  establishment  until 
May,  1851,  when  Rudolph  F.  retired.  The  firm 
prospered  and  soon  attained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion throughout  that  section  of  Pennsylvania,  op- 
erating under  the  style  of  Kelker  &  Brothers.  The 
store  was  first  located  at  No.  5  (now  No.  9)  South 
Front  Street,  and  in  1857  it  was  removed  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  IVtarket  Square.  The  business 
became  one  of  the  most  important  in  Harrisburg, 
and  a  large  trade  was  built  up.  On  April  i,  1878, 
Henry  A.  Kelker  withdrew  from  the  firm,  selling 
his  stock  to  Luther  R.  and  William  A.,  nephews, 
and  his  brother  Immanuel. 

Mr.  Kelker  was  a  keen  observer  and  a  student 
of  local  activities.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of 
seeing  beneath  the  surface  of  the  trend  of  busi- 
ness affairs  in  his  home  city,  and  began  to  make 
careful  and  wise  investments  in  local  industries. 
Harrisburg  National  Bank  also  elected  him  a  di- 
rector as  a  successor  of  his  brother,  and  he  served 
in  that  capacity  for  almost  fifty  years,  the  Kelker 
family  having  been  interested  in  that  institution 
from  the  time  of  its  organization.  His  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  home  investments  was  attested 
by  his  early  identification  with  the  Harrisburg 
Gas  Company,  the  Harrisburg  Steam  Heat  and 
Power  Company,  the  market  companies  and  public 
utilities  companies;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Telephone  Company, 
the  Harrisburg  division  of  the  Bell  System.  He 
also  gave  of  his  active  and  monetary  support  to 
a  number  of  industries  of  the  city,  several  of  which 
he  helped  to  put  on  a  paying  basis,  and  in  which 
he  retained  his  interest  until  he  passed  away. 

In  1878  Mr.  Kelker  became  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  traction  interests  of  Harrisburg.  In 
that  year,  in  association  with  his  brother,  Rudolph 
F.  Kelker,  the  late  George  W.  Reily,  Alexander 
Roberts  and  others,  he  took  over  the  original  city 
railways  company  and  reorganized  it.  This  became 
known  as  the  Harrisburg  City  Passenger  Railway 
Company,  and  he  was  made  president.  It  soon 
was  put  on  a  paying  basis,  and  he  was  continued 
as  the  active  head  of  the  company  until  its  lines 
were  leased,  and  he  continued  as  president  of  the 
underlying  company;  and  he  subsequently  was 
identified  with  the  organization  of  the  Harrisburg 
and  Central  Pennsylvania  Traction  companies, 
which  afterward  were  merged  into  the  Harrisburg 
Railways  Company.  He  was  also  associated  with 
various  subsidiary  lines,  serving  as  a  director.  One 
of   the  most   important  of  the  many  outstanding 
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public  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Kelker  was  his 
helping  to  bring  into  the  Harrisburg  zone  the  great 
plant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works.  At  the 
time  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was 
casting  about  for  a  suitable  site  for  the  new  in- 
dustry, it  was  not  enthusiastic  over  the  proposed 
location  at  Baldwin,  afterward  named  Steelton. 
But  Mr.  Kelker,  it  had  so  happened,  was  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  Baldwin,  and  he  at  once  inter- 
ested United  States  Senator  J.  Donald  Cameron 
and  other  leading  men  in  the  matter,  and  they  were 
successful  in  presenting  the  attractive  features  of 
this  Harrisburg  suburb  to  the  end  that  ere  long 
the  great  steel  works  sprang  into  being.  To  dem- 
onstrate his  faith  in  the  future  of  this  thriving  in- 
dustrial center,  Mr.  Kelker  erected  a  number  of 
business  buildings  in  Steelton,  and  laid  out  the 
first  portion  of  the  town.  He  built  the  first  bank, 
the  first  post  office  and  a  number  of  mercantile 
houses  on  Front  Street  in  the  then  infant  borough. 

Mr.  Kelker  was  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  In  the  eighties  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Common  Council  from  the  Third  Ward,  hav- 
ing been  a  candidate  at  the  request  of  his  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  running  virtually  without  oppo- 
sition. Although  he  could  have  had  a  second  nom- 
ination, and  probably  a  reelection,  he  declined  to 
run  again,  and  never  would  hold  any  other  office. 

Another  department  of  the  city's  life  in  which 
Mr.  Kelker  was  keenly  interested,  was  its  musical 
development,  to  which  he  generously  contributed, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  bring  to  Harrisburg  the 
noted  artists  of  the  day.  In  many  other  ways  did 
he  aid  in  the  advancement  of  music  and  musical 
education  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Harris- 
burg. He  was  a  member  of  early  choral  societies 
and  was  president  of  the  Mozart  Society,  which 
preceded  the  Harrisburg  Choral  Society.  He  was 
a  consistent  attendant  at  the  concerts  and  recitals, 
and  enjoyed  the  rendition  of  oratorios,  thus  show- 
ing that  he  had  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  best 
in  music. 

He  was  a  member  and  an  officer  of  the  Salem 
Reformed  Church  of  Harrisburg,  which  he  joined 
by  certificate  from  the  church  at  Mercersburg 
while  he  was  at  college,  in  1845.  He  was  the  old- 
est member  of  the  church,  and  served  it  many  years 
as  a  trustee.  He  gave  liberally  to  its  work,  and 
that  of  the  denomination  and  its  missionary  enter- 
prises. 

Henry  Anthony  Kelker  married,  October  11, 
1855,  Ellen  Roberts,  daughter  of  Colonel  John 
Roberts,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  and  for 
many  years  a  leader  of  the  Dauphin  County  bar. 
Children:  i.  Frederick  A.,  died  in  infancy.  2. 
John  Roberts,  died  in  infancy.  3.  Mary  Anna.  4. 
Anne  Roberts.  5.  Henry  A.,  Jr.  6.  Rudolph  F., 
died  in  infancy.     7.  Ellen,  married  A.  Boyd  Ham- 


ilton. 8.  Edith,  married  Dr.  John  Jordan  Mofiitt. 
9.  Katherine  M.,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
Mrs.  Kelker  died  in  February,  1893.  She  was  a 
most  earnest  member  of  the  Salem  Reformed 
Church,  and  a  true  friend  to  humankind. 

Mr.  Kelker  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  incep- 
tion of  the  industrial  and  cultural  progress  of  the 
life  of  his  native  city  of  Harrisburg,  and  he  main- 
tained his  faith  in  her  and  her  greater  future  of 
prosperity  and  usefulness.  He  was  deeply  and 
most  practically  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
city,  and  possessed  the  respect  of  its  citizens  of 
the  early  and  latter  years  of  his  stay  among  them. 
Though  he  was  a  man  of  afifairs,  and  his  interests 
were  numerous  and  varied,  commanding  a  great 
proportion  of  his  time  and  energy,  he  was  ex- 
tremely modest  in  his  manner  and  kind  in  disposi- 
tion, the  while  he  was  successful  in  his  business 
afYairs  far  beyond  the  average  man.  He  had  a 
rare  and  contagious  appreciation  of  the  sunny  side 
of  life. 

The  editor  of  the  "Star  Independent"  of  Harris- 
burg penned  this  tribute  of  Mr.  Kelker  in  the  issue 
of  that  paper  on  October  2,  1915: 

By  the  death  this  morning  of  Henry  A.  Kelker, 
in  his  ninetieth  year,  there  was  removed  from 
Harrisburg  one  of  the  few  remaining  men  of  the 
type  who  were  responsible,  a  generation  or  more 
ago,  for  laying  many  of  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  newer  and  greater  Harrisburg  was  built  or  is 
now  being  built. 

The  most  active  years  of  Mr.  Kelker's  very 
busy  life,  all  of  which  was  spent  in  the  city  in 
which  he  was  born  and  died,  fell  in  that  period  of 
Harrisburg's  development  that  came  before  there 
was  anything  like  concerted  public  action  for  the 
betterment  of  the  city  and  the  community  sur- 
rounding the  city.  The  busiest  part  of  Mr.  Kel- 
ker's life  was  at  a  time  when  individual  eflfort  rather 
than  great  popular  movements  was  the  source  from 
which  municipal  progress  sprung. 

It  was  a  time  when  individuals  of  rare  force, 
energy  and  intelligence  were  looked  to  to  accom- 
plish things  that  are  done  now,  perhaps  much  more 
easily,  by  organizations  or  cooperative  campaigns. 
Mr.  Kelker  was  an  individual  of  that  type,  and 
his  determined  and  intelligent  efforts  went  far  in 
helping  to  establish  or  develop  business  or  financial 
institutions  which  constitute  today  some  of  the 
firmest  rocks  in  the  foundations  on  which  this  city 
and  community  stand. 

Among  the  achievements  that  stand  out  most 
prominently  as  due  in  considerable  part  to  the 
eflforts,  years  ago,  of  this  forceful  man  are  the 
reorganization  of  the  city  railways  system  in  a 
way  which  enabled  it  to  be  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  unusual  efficiency,  and  the  location  in 
Steelton  of  the  great  plant  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  which  provides  employment  for 
8,000  or  10,000  men,  who  make  their  homes  in  Har- 
risburg or  the  neighboring  borough. 

Harrisburgers,  who  so  recently  united  to  cele- 
brate the  completion  of  a  program  of  fifteen  years 
of  municipal  improvements  that  were  brought 
about  by  the  modern  plan  of  widespread   public 
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cooperation,  recognize  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  men 
of  the  type  of  Henry  A.  Kelker  who  made  this 
city  and  Steelton  grow  in  the  days  when  munici- 
palities got  their  impetus  from  individual  progress- 
iveness  rather  than  from  united  effort  of  all  the 
citizens. 


HORATIO  GEORGE  FISHER— During  the 

progressive  and  eventful  years  of  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  rich  natural  resources  of 
Pennsylvania  were  being  developed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  whole  of  America,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  far-sighted  industrial  leaders  was  Ho- 
ratio G.  Fisher,  general  manager  of  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Company  of  Philadelphia.  A 
power  in  politics,  Mr.  Fisher  was  also  Congress- 
man for  two  terms,  and  held  high  local  offices. 

Horatio  G.  Fisher  was  born  in  Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania,  on  April  21,  1836,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Rachel  (Jackson)  Fisher.  His  father  was  a 
merchant  and  miller  of  Huntingdon.  The  son  at- 
tended the  local  public  schools,  an  academy  at 
Shade  Gap  and  graduated  from  Lafayette  College 
at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  in  July,  1855.  As  his 
father's  health  failed  at  this  time,  the  son  took  over 
the  management  of  the  store.  His  interests  were 
too  broad,  however,  and  his  ability  too  great  for 
a  country  store  to  hold  him,  and  he  soon  began  to 
take  a  part  in  politics.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
State  Senator,  from  which  office  he  passed  to  that 
of  Congressman,  representing  the  Eighteenth  Penn- 
sylvania District  in  1878  and  again  in  1880.  In  1874 
he  was  elected  chief  burgess  of  Huntingdon. 

Meantime,  his  business  interests  broadened.  He 
was  for  many  years  general  manager  of  the  Ber- 
wind- White  Coal  Mining  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
a  position  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death. 
He  also  had  a  place  on  the  directorate  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Huntingdon.  Popular  with  his 
fellow-men,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Huntingdon  Club.  For  many  years  he  was  trustee 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  died  on  May 
8,  1890. 

On  March  19,  1861,  Horatio  G.  Fisher  married 
Margaret  Winn  in  Huntingdon,  daughter  of  James 
and  Rachel  (Patton)  Winn.  Her  father  was  a 
merchant  in  that  city.  Children:  i.  James,  died 
in  infancy.  2.  Stacy,  also  deceased.  3.  Anna 
Fisher,  of  Huntingdon.  4.  Thomas  Fisher,  who  is 
associated  with  the  Berwind- White  Coal  Company, 
residing  in  Merion,  Pennsylvania ;  he  married 
Eleanor  Neilson ;  they  have  two  children :  Marga- 
ret Neilson  and  Thomas,  Jr.  5.  Rachel,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  6.  John  A.  Fisher,  en- 
gaged in  the  mining  and  drilling  business. 

The  industry,  courage  and  energy  of  Mr.  Fisher 
are  illustrated  by  his  career,  as  is  the  dynamic  per- 
sonality which  carved  out  for  him  a  salient  place 


in  public  life.  His  presence  compelled  friendship. 
Men  knew  they  could  trust  him,  and  they  brought 
to  him  their  troubles  and  their  triumphs,  certain  of 
his  interest  and  encouragement.  His  part  in  the 
expanding  industrial  achievements  of  his  native 
State  was  a  significant  one,  and  he  pushed  gen- 
eral progress  with  the  same  vigor  and  astuteness 
with  which  he  managed  his  private  affairs. 


HORACE  JAMES  CULBERTSON— The  sin- 
gularly strong  personality  and  vigorous  mentality 
of  Horace  James  Culbertson  made  of  his  legal  ca- 
reer a  success  that  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  native  city  of  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
enabled  him  to  do  much  for  his  fellow  man.  His 
practice  extended  over  a  period  of  fifty-two  years 
and  covered  a  wide  variety  of  important  cases. 
He  was  born  in  Lewistown,  May  25,  1842,  son  of 
Dr.  James  Culbertson  and  his  wife,  Mary  (Steel) 
Culbertson.  Dr.  Culbertson,  a  graduate  of  Dickin- 
son College  and  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia,  a  phy- 
sician of  note,  was  born  in  Cumberland  Cxjunty  and 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  on  March  30,  1854,  in 
Lewistown,  where  he  practiced  throughout  his  pro- 
fessional life.  He  was  president  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  Mifflin  County,  Center,  Juniata  and 
and  Huntingdon  counties,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Lewistown  Academy. 

Horace  James  Culbertson  was  educated  at  Lewis- 
town  Academy  and  at  Lafayette  College  in  Easton, 
Pennsylvania.  He  studied  law  with  D.  W.  Woods 
in  Lewistown,  with  whom  he  practiced  for  two 
years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  on  April  6, 
1865.  Mr.  Culbertson  then  opened  his  own  office 
at  No.  134  East  Market  Street,  where  he  continued 
in  general  practice  until  191 7,  a  span  of  over  half 
a  century.  With  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Culbert- 
son managed  cases  in  Miffiin  County  and  adjoining 
counties.  For  one  term  he  was  district  attorney, 
and  three  times  he  ran  for  Congress,  carrying  his 
own  county  each  time  by  a  gratifying  majority, 
though  failing  to  win  the  election.  During  Quay's 
regime  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Culbertson  became 
widely  known  as  an  orator,  being  invited  to  speak 
in  most  of  the  cities  of  Pennsylvania.  He  found 
time  also  for  participation  in  important  business 
enterprises.  In  January,  1926,  he  resigned  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Lew- 
istown after  sixteen  years  incumbency,  and  he  re- 
mained a  director  of  the  institution,  as  he  is  of  the 
Union  Trust  Company  of  Harrisburg,  of  the  Mann 
Edge  Tool  Company  of  Lewistown,  of  the  Lewis- 
town  Ice  &  Storage  Company,  and  director,  as 
well  as  attorney,  for  the  Landis  Christmas  Savings 
Company  of  Harrisburg.  For  six  weeks  he  served 
the  Union  by  enlisting  in  the  army  during  the  Civil 
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War  and  was  then  mustered  out.  He  is  a  com- 
municant, vestryman  and  senior  warden  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 

Horace  James  Culbertson  married,  on  February  7, 
1867,  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  Julia  Miller  Watts, 
daughter  of  Judge  Frederick  and  Henrietta  (Ege) 
Watts,  of  that  city.  Mrs.  Culbertson  died  on  No- 
vember 2,  1886,  survived  by  her  husband  and  four 
children:  i.  Frederick  Watts  Culbertson  is  a  law- 
yer in  Lewistown,  now  serving  his  second  term  in 
the  State  Senate.  2.  Mary  Steel.  3-  Ju'Ja  Watts. 
4.  Anna  M.  R.  Culbertson,  residing  in  Lewistown. 


WILLIAM     EDWARD     McMURTRIE— A 

member  of  an  old  and  historic  family  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, William  Edward  McMurtrie,  throughout 
his  long  life,  spanning  almost  the  whole  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  did  much  to  further  the  ele- 
ment of  progress  in  his  adopted  town  of  Hunting- 
don. He  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
February  13,  1817,  and  died  in  Huntingdon,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1893.  His  father,  David  McMurtrie,  born 
in  1764,  died  in  1843,  came  to  Petersburg  in  1776 
from  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  son  of  David  Mc- 
Murtrie, who  came  from  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1752, 
to  Philadelphia. 

MacMutrie  (McMurtrie)  is  a  sub-clan  of  the 
Stewarts  (Stuart)  of  Bute,  whose  arms  Burke 
records  as  follows : 

Arms — Or,  a  fess  chequy,  azure  and  argent,  be- 
tween three  lions  rampant  gules. 

David  McMurtrie,  of  Scotland,  married,  March 
18,  1757,  Margery  Fisher.  The  son,  David  Mc- 
Murtrie, attained  prominence  in  local  affairs,  and 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Huntingdon. 
He  married,  in  1795,  Martha  Elliott,  born  in  1779, 
in  Huntingdon,  where  she  died  in  1841. 

William  Edward  McMurtrie  grew  up  in  Hunt- 
ingdon, receiving  his  education  in  the  common 
schools.  After  a  short  experience  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness near  Frederick,  Maryland,  he  returned  to 
Huntingdon  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  business. 
Success  attended  his  efforts.  Upon  retiring,  he 
purchased  farms  scattered  throughout  that  section 
of  the  country,  made  a  scientific  study  of  agricul- 
ture, and  acted  as  consultant  to  farmers.  An  able 
and  intelligent  man,  high  principled  and  altruistiC; 
he  had  the  liking  and  respect  of  the  whole  country- 
side. 

William  E.  McMurtrie  married,  February  13, 
1840,  in  Huntingdon,  Margaret  Whittaker,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  John  and  Elizabeth  (Grove)  Whit- 
taker, born  in  181 7,  and  died  in  1899,  in  Hunting- 
don. Her  father,  Captain  John  Whittaker,  owned  a 
hotel  in  the  town  and  received  his  title  in  the  days 
when  the  canals  were  being  constructed.  To  Wil- 
liam   E.    and    Margaret    (Whittaker)    McMurtrie 


were  born  eight  children,  of  whom  two  survive: 
I.  Martha  Ellen,  who  died  in  1876;  married  Robert 
Milton  Speer,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Huntingdon, 
in  1864,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  six  children: 
i.  William  McMurtrie,  a  Yale  graduate,  newspaper 
reporter  and  lawyer  in  New  York  City.  ii.  Dr. 
Robert  Elliott,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  New  York  City,  and  father  of  Elliott 
Speer.  president  of  Northfield  College,  iii.  Mary, 
deceased,  iv.  Victor,  deceased,  v.  Margaret  Agnes, 
who  married  Charles  L.  Reed,  and  resides  in  Hunt- 
ingdon, vi.  Martha  Ellen,  who  died  in  infancy.  2. 
Edward  Stewart,  a  biography  of  whom  follows.  3. 
Arthur,  who  died  in  Ogden,  Utah,  March  20,  1925. 
4,  Elizabeth  Whittaker,  who  married  C.  C.  North 
in  1870,  resided  in  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, until  her  death.  They  were  the  parents  of  the 
following  children :  i.  David  Edgar,  deceased,  who 
was  a  lawyer  in  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  ii.  Wil- 
liam McMurtrie,  with  the  Fuller  Construction  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  iii.  Caleb  C.  iv.  James,  a 
cartoonist,  v.  Elizabeth,  who  married  Herbert  A. 
Kipp,  of  Houston,  Texas,  vi.  Margaret  McMur- 
trie, who  resides  at  home.  5.  David  Elliott,  who 
died  in  1920.  6.  Mary,  who  died  in  1900.  7.  Mar- 
garet, who  died  in  1879.  8.  Clara,  who  resides  in 
the  old  homestead  at  Fourth  and  Penn  streets, 
Huntingdon,  in  a  house  one  hundred  and  two  years 
old,  built  by  one  of  her  ancestors.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  is  descended  from  Benjamin  Elliott,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  first  State  Constitutional  Convention 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1776,  and  who  was 
born  in  Huntingdon,  in  1752,  and  died  there  in  1835, 
and  was  the  first  burgess  of  Huntingdon,  the  son 
of  Robert  Elliott,  born  about  1720,  died  in  1768. 
Benjamin  Elliott  married,  in  1776,  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  Mary  Carpenter,  born  in  1754,  died 
in  1784. 

Thus  the  family  founded  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania by  William  E.  McMurtrie  throve  and  proved 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  community.  The  founder 
was  a  fine  citizen,  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  lofty 
accomplishments,  and  a  stimulating  business  man. 
The  city  of  Huntingdon  owes  much  to  his  wisdom 
and  foresight. 


EDWARD     STEWART     McMURTRIE— 

Esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  expert  lawyers  in 
financial  and  real  estate  matters  in  his  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, who  was  given  to  making  unostentatious  and 
generous  benefactions,  the  late  Edward  Stewart 
McMurtrie,  of  Huntingdon,  gave  proof  through 
his  long  and  useful  life  that  he  merited  the  en- 
comiums of  his  brethren  at  the  bar  and  the  af- 
fection of  his  friends,  who  were  legion.  A  native 
of  Huntingdon,   the   second   child  of  a  family  of 
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eight  children  of  William  Edward  and  Margaret 
(Whittaker)  McMurtrie,  he  was  bom  August  13, 
1842,  and  died  November  21,  1925.  His  parents 
were  of  old  and  honorable  families,  and  through 
his  father  he  was  of  ancient  Scottish  lineage.  His 
father's  career  as  a  well-known  business  man  and 
expert  farmer  is  noted  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
The  outstanding  family  traits  of  uprightness,  in- 
dividual worth  and  business  and  professional  in- 
tegrity, found  ample  expression  in  this  Hunting- 
don County  lawyer  and  substantial  citizen. 

The  preparatory  training  of  Edward  Stewart 
McMurtrie  was  received  at  Tuscarora  Academy, 
where  J.  H.  Shoemaker,  father  of  S.  R.  Shoe- 
maker, formerly  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Huntingdon,  was  at  the  time  preceptor. 
Graduating  from  the  academy  in  1861,  he  entered 
Jeflferson  College,  now  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
at  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  now  Washington, 
where  he  finished  his  academic  courses  and  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1864.  He  had  elected  to 
enter  the  legal  profession,  and  with  that  goal  in 
view,  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Stewart  & 
Clark,  at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866.  On  August  13  of 
that  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Hunting- 
don County. 

Mr.  McMurtrie  first  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Robert  Milton  Speer,  under 
the  style  of  Speer  &  McMurtrie,  and  this  happy 
and  profitable  arrangement  continued  in  effect 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Speer.  Mr.  McMurtrie 
then  opened  a  law  office  alone,  and  thus  continued 
to  practice,  making  a  specialty  of  settling  estates 
and  of  financial  law.  His  practice  did  not  take 
him  into  the  courts  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but 
was  almost  wholly  confined  to  business  practice 
in  his  office.  In  the  preparation  of  legal  papers 
he  was  held  by  his  colleagues  to  be  the  most 
careful  and  the  ablest  practitioner  of  his  time  in 
that  region. 

Members  of  the  Huntingdon  County  bar  delight 
to  recall  with  what  generosity  and  wisdom  he 
gave  of  his  advice  to  the  younger  lawyers,  who 
sought  his  counsel  in  many  an  intricate  problem. 
So  thorough  was  he  in  the  preparation  of  his 
papers  that  hardly  ever  was  an  error  to  be  found 
in  them.  He  was  of  a  deeply  studious  tempera- 
ment, and  had  assembled  at  his  home  one  of  the 
most  select  yet  comprehensive  libraries  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  There  were  thousands  of  vol- 
umes dealing  with  history,  travel,  biography,  and 
technical  subjects,  besides  a  most  complete  library 
of  law  works. 

He  was  much  sought  after  by  persons  in  finan- 
cial difficulties,  who  highly  appreciated  his  keen 
financial  mind,  and  such  persons  were  always  con- 


fident of  receiving  just  the  assistance  their  re- 
spective cases  required.  In  many  of  these  in- 
stances he  never  asked  or  expected  financial  return 
or  other  consideration.  He  gave  every  evidence 
of  delighting  to  be  of  the  highest  service  in  worthy 
cases  either  in  his  professional  capacity  or  in  an 
altruistic  manner,  which  none  but  he  and  the  re- 
cipients ever  knew  about.  Many  are  there  whom 
he  had  assisted  to  obtain  an  education,  or  to 
purchase  a  home,  or  to  rescue  their  income  from 
a  state  of  jeopardy.  When  it  came  to  fraud  or 
any  sort  of  deception,  patience  with  him  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue,  for  as  was  freely  attested  by  his 
colleagues,  and  all  who  knew  him,  he  was  the 
soul  of  honor,  upright  and  sincere  in  all  his  actions. 

All  his  life,  Mr.  McMurtrie  had  proved  his  faith 
and  courage  in  an  uphill  fight  against  a  poor  state 
of  health.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was  menaced 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  subsequently 
there  arrived  a  crucial  period,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  great  open  spaces  and  the  in- 
vigorating properties  of  the  Minnesota  country, 
then  of  the  warmer  climes  of  Florida  and  other 
regions.  His  innate  heroism  and  persistency, 
coupled  with  a  mounting  courage  and  an  abiding 
faith,  helped  win  a  decisive  victory  over  his  native 
weakness,  and  he  returned  to  Huntingdon  to  live 
many  years  of  remarkable  professional  service 
and  usefulness  to  his  fellows. 

For  many  years  Mr.  McMurtrie  was  a  director 
of  the  Union  Bank  of  Huntingdon,  and  it  was  he 
who  prepared  the  necessary  legal  documents  and 
obtained  the  charter  when  that  bank  was  recog- 
nized as  the  Union  National  Bank  of  Hunting- 
don. 

It  had  been  Mr.  McMurtrie's  chief  delight  to 
spend  his  winters  in  travel,  and,  annually,  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  he  sojourned  in 
Florida,  passing  the  time  at  Miami,  where  he 
made  many  warm  and  permanent  friendships  of 
kindred  spirits.  The  winter  of  1924-25  he  suf- 
fered a  severe  illness  at  Miami,  but  made  a  par- 
tial recovery,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  return 
to  his  Huntingdon  home,  where  he  gradually  failed 
until  the  time  of  his  passing. 

Full  four-score  years  and  three 
Did  this  fine  soul  complete  his 
Span  to  make  of  life  a  thing  of 
Joy  and  unselfish  service  to  those 
Who  knew  his  heart  and  as  kindly  hand. 


ALEXANDER  REED— A  substantial  citizen 
and  prosperous  farmer,  Alexander  Reed  continued 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  Reedsville,  Pennsylvania, 
as  had  his  forefathers.  He  was  a  public-spirited 
man,  ambitious  for  his  town  and  cooperative  in  all 
progressive  movements.  Throughout  his  life  he 
showed  an  altruism  and  humanity  that  enabled  him 
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to  do  good  to  his  fellow  men  in  many  out-of-the- 
way  places  of  the  United  States. 

The  Reeds  of  Reedsville,  Pennsylvania,  are  of 
Scotch  ancestry.  The  progenitor  was  James  Reed, 
who  came  in  1751  to  the  Kishacoquillas  Valley  with 
his  half-brother,  William  Brown,  justice  of  the 
peace  under  the  king,  to  choose  a  location  in  which 
to  settle.  There,  by  chance,  William  Brown  be- 
gan a  lasting  friendship  with  the  famous  Indian 
chief.  Logan.  Returning  to  Carlisle,  after  select- 
ing five  hundred  acres  of  land  as  a  patent,  James 
Reed  married  and  brought  his  bride  to  his  new 
home,  a  log  cabin.  He  built  and  improved  his 
land,  his  site  being  about  the  center  of  the  present 
town  of  Reedsville.  A  Presbyterian,  he  helped 
build  the  log  church  in  which  the  community  wor- 
shiped for  over  a  hundred  years,  the  East  Kisha- 
coquillas Presbyterian  Church.  A  prosperous  land 
owner  and  farmer,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
in  1803,  leaving  to  his  children  his  farm,  a  part  of 
which  is  still  a  family  possession.  James  Reed 
married  Jane  Ogleby,  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  twelve  children,  the  oldest  being  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Kishacoquillas  Valley,  and  the  young- 
est being  Abner  Reed,  of  further  mention. 

Abner  Reed,  son  of  James  and  Jane  (Ogleby) 
Reed,  was  bom  in  Reedsville,  Pennsylvania,  Oc- 
tober I,  1787,  and  died  October  13,  1855.  After 
completing  the  public  school  course,  he  settled 
down  to  farming,  which  was  his  life  work.  He  ac- 
quired a  very  large  unimproved  landed  estate, 
which  he  spent  his  life  in  developing.  For  many 
years  he  lived  in  Reedsville,  where  he  was  a  lib- 
eral supporter  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  a 
progressive  citizen.  Abner  Reed  married  (first) 
Rebecca  Nancy  Henry,  daughter  of  William  and 
Nancy  (Beatty)  Henry.  Her  father  was  an  early 
settler  and  farmer.  She  died  early,  leaving  three 
children,  including  Alexander  Reed,  subject  of  this 
record.  Abner  Reed  married  (second)  Rhoda, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Taylor)  McKinney, 
and  widow  of  John  Brown,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children. 

Alexander  Reed,  son  of  Abner  and  Rebecca 
Nancy  (Henry)  Reed,  was  bom  on  the  Reed  home- 
stead, Ottober  11,  1823.  He  attended  the  Reeds- 
ville schools  and  remained  with  his  father  until  he 
attained  his  majority.  In  1844,  in  association  with 
his  brother  Joseph,  he  began  farming  and  cattle 
dealing  on  their  own  large  farm,  part  of  the  orig- 
inal Reed  patent.  Successful  in  their  first  venture, 
they  began  the  manufacture  of  grain  drills  in 
Reedsville,  meeting  with  success  there  also.  Alex- 
ander Reed,  however,  inherited  the  venturesome 
spirit  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  James  Reed, 
and  journeyed  to  California  in  1852  in:  search  of 
gold,  making  the  long  and  dangerous  trip  by  way 
of   Nicaragua,   and  arriving  first  at   Sacramento, 


California.  There  he  contracted  typhoid  fever, 
which  left  him  too  frail  for  heavy  work,  and  he 
obtained  a  government  position.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  under  Generals  Denver,  Raines 
and  Estelle,  who  commanded  an  overland  relief 
train  for  the  succor  of  immigrants  crossing  the 
plains  and  mountains.  The  out-of-door  life  com- 
pletely restored  his  health.  Returning  to  Cali- 
fornia he  remained  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Estelle  and  the  State  on  guard  at  San  Quentin. 
After  four  years'  absence  he  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania by  way  of  Panama  and  resumed  farming  at 
Reedsville.  Thus  he  was  occupied  until  just  be- 
fore his  death,  when  he  built  a  home  in  the  town 
and  retired  from  active  business.  He  was  a  friend 
of  all  improvement  and  aided  materially  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Reedsville.  His  political  affiliation 
was  Republican.  In  religion  he  was  a  Presbyterian, 
active  and  liberal  toward  the  East  Kishacoquillas 
church,  and  a  member  of  the  building  committee 
that  erected  the  new  structure  in  1893.  He  died 
June  5,  1899,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

Alexander  Reed  married,  September  29,  1858, 
Mary  Lyon  Taylor,  born  in  the  Kishacoquillas 
Valley,  December  23,  1837,  who  survives  him  and 
resides  in  Reedsville.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Henry 
P.  and  Elizabeth  (Forsythe)  Taylor,  granddaugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Williamson  and  Elizabeth  (Davis) 
Taylor,  great-granddaughter  of  Captain  Henry 
Taylor,  an  officer  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
his  wife,  Rhoda  (Williamson)  Taylor,  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  Nathaniel  Taylor,  a  Scotch-Irish 
settler  who  lived  near  Philadelphia.  Her  father, 
Henry  P.  Taylor,  was  a  farmer  and  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1852  and  1853, 
dying  in  1902  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  sixty-two 
years  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  children  of 
Alexander  and  Mary  Lyon  (Taylor)  Reed :  i. 
Elizabeth,  married  John  McDowell,  of  Reedsville, 
children :  Alexander  Reed  and  Mary  Lyon  Mc- 
Dowell, married  William  H.  Miller,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  2.  Mary,  married  William  S.  Ellis,  of  Potts- 
town,  Pennsylvania.  3.  Henry  Taylor,  a  farmer,  re- 
siding on  the  old  homestead,  married  to  Sara  Means, 
and  father  of  Mary  Kyle,  Alexander,  Elizabeth 
Reed  and  Sara  Forsythe.  4.  Abner  Joseph,  a  far- 
mer, living  with  his  mother.  5.  Lillie  Henry,  mar- 
ried Samuel  T.  Linton,  of  Ridley  Park,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  whom  she  has  a  daughter,  Mary,  mar- 
ried  Christopher  V.  Rowland,   of   Philadelphia. 

"His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free." 


JAMES  MARTIN  DUNCAN— The  last  sur- 
viving member  of  one  of  Johnstown's  oldest  fam- 
ilies, James  Martin  Duncan  passed  away  at  his 
residence  on  Main  Street  on  the  morning  of 
February  10,  1921,  a  few  days  before  he  would 
have  celebrated  his  seventy-ninth  birthday.     Mr. 
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Duncan  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  During  his 
entire  business  career  he  was  connected  with  the 
steel  industry. 

James  M.  Duncan  was  born  in  Butler  County, 
on  February  28,  1842,  son  of  Samuel  and  Grace 
•  (Martin)  Duncan.  When  a  child  his  parents 
moved  to  Johnstown  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  He  was  one  of  the  first  employees 
of  the  Cambria  mills,  where  he  worked  until  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  In  1861,  in  response  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  call  for  75,000  volunteers,  he 
joined  the  Johnstown  Zouaves,  a  local  organiza- 
tion, and  with  the  Johnstown  Infantry  were  among 
the  first  to  arrive  at  Camp  Curtin,  Harrisburg. 
A  little  later  he  returned  to  Johnstown  and  joined 
the  133d  Regiment,  serving  as  sergeant  under 
Captain  John  Downey  until  the  spring  of  1863, 
when  he  again  returned  to  Johnstown.  Two  of 
his  brothers  also  served  in  the  Civil  War,  Samuel 
and  George  Duncan.  George  Duncan,  who  fought 
with  the  54th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer 
Infantry,  was  on  the  field  near  the  late  Adjutant 
W.  Horace  Rose  when  he  was  injured  and  helped 
to  carry  him  from  the  battle  ground.  When  the 
war  was  over,  Mr.  Duncan  went  to  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  to  assist  in  setting  up  the  government 
mills  there.  When  the  government  disposed  of 
its  plant  in  Chattanooga,  he  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, locating  at  Munhall,  near  Pittsburgh,  for  a 
few  years  before  he  again  made  his  home  in 
Johnstown,  where  he  spent  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  very  actively  interested  in  the 
133d  Regimental  Association,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  from  the  time  of  the 
organization  of  the  association.  He  joined  the 
Home  Guards  of  the  First  Ward  when  the  World 
War  broke  out,  uniting  with  this  company  at  its 
first  meeting  when  Master  Ellis  Duncan,  his  grand- 
son, affixed  his  name  to  a  membership  card.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  an  honorary  member  of  General  Charles 
T.  Menoher  Post,  No.  155,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Duncan  was  also 
a  Mason,  afifiliated  with  that  fraternity  in  Chat- 
tanooga. 

On  January  i,  1868,  James  M.  Duncan  and 
Agnes  Ellis,  daughter  of  Charles  B.  and  Harriet 
L.  (Williams)  Ellis,  were  married  at  the  Ellis 
homestead  by  the  Rev.  William  Fleming,  ther\ 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Duncan  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
were  born:  Charles  Ellis,  James  C,  Daisy,  and 
Gertrude.  Before  the  year  1921  had  closed,  his 
son  Charles  Ellis  Duncan,  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Daisy  Duncan,  had  gone  to  join  him  in  the  home 


"not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
His  widow  survived  him  four  years.  The  family 
were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
Mrs.  Duncan  was  actively  identified  with  the 
Women's  Missionary  Society. 


CHARLES    ELLIS    DUNCAN— Almost    as 

soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  work,  Charles  E. 
Duncan  began  to  make  steel.  When  he  lost  in  the 
battle  to  recover  his  health,  though  helped  by  the 
four  ablest  surgeons  to  be  had,  he  was  called  by 
his  biographer  in  "The  Algoman,"  "America's 
greatest  practical  Steelman."  Mr.  Duncan  was  a 
big  man,  big  from  every  viewpoint — big  in  phy- 
sique, big  in  mind,  big  in  conception,  big  in  vision, 
big  in  his  almost  uncanny  knowledge  of  steel,  big 
in  his  executive  capacity,  both  in  handling  men 
and  material. 

Charles  E.  Duncan  was  born  in  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  where  his  father,  James  M.  Duncan, 
had  gone  to  help  the  government  in  setting  up 
the  mills  following  the  Civil  War,  but  he  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Johnstown  where  the  Duncan 
family  are  numbered  among  the  city's  oldest 
residents.  On  February  26,  1921,  he  succumbed 
to  illness  which  had  seized  him  a  few  days  before, 
which  neither  his  splendid  constitution  nor  med- 
ical skill  could  conquer,  and  passed  beyond  the 
veil  just  three  weeks  after  he  had  returned  to  his 
home  from  his  father's  funeral.  During  the  forty- 
eight  years  of  his  career  he  had  been  associated 
with  several  of  the  largest  steel  concerns  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  began  in  the 
Homestead  works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  worked  in  every  department  of  the  steel 
and  iron  business,  until  he  had  so  far  perfected 
his  knowledge  of  that  metal  that  he  was  said  to 
be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  analysis  of  the 
product.  He  was  later  connected  with  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corporation  as  assistant  general  super- 
intendent. In  1909  he  first  entered  the  Algoma 
Steel  Corporation  and  was  general  superintendent 
there  until  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Donner  Steel 
Company,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  191 5,  and 
thence  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  where 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, which  had  taken  over  the  plant.  In 
1920,  death  having  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation, 
he  was  invited  by  that  company  to  return  as  gen- 
eral superintendent,  and  he  occupied  this  position 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  work  which  de.- 
volved  upon  him  was  unusually  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult, for  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war  there  was 
nothing  stable  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  of 
operations — yet  the  general  verdict  of  the  officials 
of  the  concern  was  that  Charles  E.  Duncan  was 
always  just  a  little  ahead  of  his  task,  that  he  al- 
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ways  held  the  helm  in  a  firm  grasp,  and  steered  a 
safe  course  through  the  maelstrom  of  "world 
money  marts  gone  blooey,  markets  tottering,  chang- 
ing, selling  prices  tobogganing  from  the  eminence 
which  was  the  low  point  of  yesterday  to  a  new  cel- 
lar position  which  in  turn  was  to  be  the  eminence 
of  the  morrow;  with  the  price  of  raw  products 
constantly  soaring;  with  the  steel  world  in  a 
paroxysm  trying  to  recover  from  its  war-time 
carouse."  Such  were  the  prevailing  conditions 
when  he  returned  to  Canada  and  faced  his  work. 
Higher  executives  might  figure  out  in  a  general 
way  what  was  required,  they  might  generalize  as 
to  how  this  or  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  works. 
It  remained  to  Charles  E.  Duncan  to  take  off  his 
coat,  go  into  the  mills  and  study  the  situation  at 
close  range,  producing  at  a  cost  which  would 
somehow  meet  the  fluent  conditions.  The  actual 
doing  of  the  work  was  left  to  him — whipping  the 
various  department  heads  into  line,  and  so  co- 
ordinating their  various  activities  that  they  should 
contribute  to  the  general  success  of  the  whole. 
This  demanded  the  brain  and  the  personality  of  a 
master.  That  is  why  at  that  crucial  point  in  their 
history  of  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation  Charles 
E.  Duncan  was  chosen  to  fill  that  position. 

Mr.  Duncan's  presence  was  formidable  to  some, 
for  to  his  generous  physical  proportions  were  ad- 
ded a  manner  that  was  at  times  abrupt  to  the 
point  of  gruffness  and  a  tongue  sharp  in  repartee. 
But  he  was  eminently  a  human  man,  at  heart  a 
great  big  boy.  Though  he  had  a  high  sense  of 
duty  and  the  courage  to  carry  through  the  task 
in  hand  even  in  the  face  of  ill-will  and  the  abuse 
of  those  who  were  more  short-sighted  than  he, 
these  latter  cut  him  to  the  heart,  for  he  was  tender- 
hearted and  sensitive,  as  well  as  rugged.  Straight 
as  an  arrow  himself,  he  detested  trickery  or 
subterfuge  of  every  sort  in  others,  and  those  who 
resorted  to  such  means  had  reason  to  fear  him,  for 
he  was  a  reader  of  human  nature  and  a  keen  judge 
of  men.  But  many  a  workman  who  knew  him  for 
a  master  also  knew  him  for  a  friend  who  stood  by 
in  time  of  need.  During  a  shut-dovm  only  a  short 
time  before  his  death  his  quiet  open-handedness 
helped  scores  of  his  men  and  their  families  in  their 
dire  need.  All  who  went  to  his  home  on  East 
Queen  Street,  if  their  story  rang  true,  went  away 
helped,  some  with  a  full  basket  of  provisions, 
some  with  orders  on  butcher  or  grocer,  others  with 
a  promise  of  employment. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son, 
Ellis  Duncan;  his  mother,  who  has  since  passed 
away;  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  also 
joined  the  invisible  throng  before  that  year  had 
drawn  to  its  close.  Officials  of  the  Algoma  Steel 
Corporation  accompanied  the  mortal  remains  of 
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Mr.  Duncan  from  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Canada,  to 
Johnstown,  where  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  family 
burial  plot. 


MORRIS  NATHAN  was  born  in  Germany  on 
January  25,  1862,  son  of  David  Nathan,  a  dealer 
in  grain,  and  Helen  Nathan.  He  attended  a  pri- 
vate school  in  Germany  until  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  when  he  came  to  America.  He  located  in 
Johnstown,  where  his  brother  had  a  dry  goods 
store.  For  six  years,  until  he  was  eighteen,  he 
worked  for  his  brother,  and  then  he  began  his 
own  independent  career,  opening  a  small  store  at 
Somerset.  After  three  years  of  experience  in  this 
venture,  he  returned  to  Johnstovm  to  open  a  five 
and  ten  cent  store,  locating  next  door  to  his  brother 
on  Main  Street,  naming  his  place  "The  Standard 
Store."  Then  came  the  terrible  Johnstown  Flood, 
and  all  that  he  had  was  swept  away  by  the  raging 
waters.  Nothing  daunted,  he  started  over  again. 
He  was  at  this  time  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Margaret  Frient.  Pooling  their  capital,  they 
found  that  they  could  command  the  sum  of  $113, 
and  with  this  invested,  they  opened  a  novelty  store 
on  Railroad  Street.  They  prospered  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
seeking  larger  quarters,  and  they  moved  to  the 
site  where  the  store  is  still  located  on  Main  Street, 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Nathan,  but  under  the  presi- 
dency and  managership  of  her  son-in-law.  Nelson 
A.  Elsasser.  For  the  past  thirty-six  years  the 
store  has  carried  general  merchandise. 

While  on  a  fishing  trip,  Morris  Nathan  died 
very  suddenly  on  June  12,  1920.  Mr.  Nathan  was 
very  devoted  to  his  home  and  family  and  his  hap- 
piest hours  were  those  spent  under  its  roof  among 
his  books  which  he  loved.  He  was  a  constant 
reader  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  every  move- 
ment which  was  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  He 
vras  a  staunch  Republican,  a  member  of  the  local 
lodges  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  a  32d  degree  Mason.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Sunahanna  Country 
Club. 

On  April  21,  1891,  Morris  Nathan  and  Margaret 
Frient,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eva  (Eckler) 
Frient,  of  Johnstown,  were  united  in  marriage. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  a  daughter  was  born, 
Hulda  S.,  now  the  wife  of  Nelson  A.  Elsasser. 
To  this  union  two  children  have  been  born: 
Leonard  A.  Elsasser,  on  October  7,  1916;  and 
David  N.  Elsasser,  on  July  28,  1918. 


DR.  HARRY  BURKETT  FETTERHOOF 

— One  of  the  ablest  and  best-known  physicians  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Harry  Burkett  Fetter- 
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hoof  ministered  to  a  large  clientele  in  Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania,  and  displayed  diagnostic  and  curative 
ability  amounting  to  genius.  He  was  descended 
from  the  German  family  of  Fetterhoofs,  virho 
settled  in  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania.  The 
early  representative,  Michael  Fetterhoof,  soon  left 
that  first  resting  place  and  moved  to  Spruce  Creek 
Valley,  Huntingdon  County,  where  he  owned  a 
tract  of  four  hundred  acres  partly  cleared  and 
under  cultivation  by  the  owner  until  his  death.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Rinehart,  also  of  German  birth, 
and  like  himself  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
Children :  John,  Joseph,  Samuel,  George,  Michael 
(2),  of  further  mention;  Lydia,  who  married 
Michael  Lowe ;  Margaret,  who  married  John  Shaf- 
fer ;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Jacob  Shaffer ;  Su- 
sanna, who  married  Charles  Merriman. 

Michael  (2)  Fetterhoof,  son  of  Michael  and 
IClizabeth  (Rinehart)  Fetterhoof,  was  born  in 
York,  Pennsylvania,  in  1802,  and  spent  his  early 
life  farming.  He  inherited  his  father's  farm,  which 
he  had  helped  clear,  put  the  whole  tract  under  cul- 
tivation, and  lived  there  all  his  life,  a  prosperous, 
contented,  respected  farmer.  Active  first  in  the 
Whig,  then  in  the  Republican  party,  he  held  sev- 
eral township  offices.  He  embraced  the  Lutheran 
faith  and  supported  that  church.  He  married  Eliza 
Beghel,  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Beghel, 
both  native  Germans,  the  father  a  mason  by  trade. 
Children :  Samuel,  deceased ;  Mary,  married  Wil- 
liam Shaffer ;  Jesse,  a  farmer,  deceased ;  Eliza- 
beth, married  Thomas  K.  Henderson ;  Daniel,  a 
farmer,  deceased ;  George,  a  farmer ;  John,  a 
farmer;  William  Beghel,  of  further  mention ;  Mar- 
garet, deceased ;  Francis,  died  in  infancy. 

William  Beghel,  son  of  Michael  (2)  and  Eliza 
(Beghel)  Fetterhoof,  was  born  on  the  old  home- 
stead at  Spruce  Creek  Valley,  Huntingdon  County, 
June  18,  1843.  He  attended  public  school  and  spent 
his  early  life  on  a  farm,  but,  when  he  grew  older, 
learned  the  tanning  trade  and  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness with  his  father-in-law,  David  Mong.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  guard  at  the  State  Industrial  Re- 
formatory. A  Republican  in  politics,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  David  Mong,  owner  of  a 
tannery  near  Warriors  Mark.  Children :  Harry 
Burkett,  of  further  mention;  Edith,  who  died  in 
1903  at  the  age  of  twenty;  Lois,  residing  at  home, 
and  Virginia,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Harry  Burkett,  fourth  generation  of  his  family 
in  America,  son  of  William  and  Margaret  (Mong) 
Fetterhoof,  was  born  at  Warriors  Mark,  Hunting- 
don County,  Pennsylvania,  July  28,  1871.  He  at- 
tended private  school  in  his  neighborhood  and 
graduated  from  Juniata  College  in  the  class  of 
1895.  Thus  liberally  educated,  he  completed  his 
professional   training  by  a  course  in  medicine  at 


Hahnemann  Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  Phil- 
adelphia, from  which  he  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1899. 

Dr.  Fetterhoof  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Huntingdon,  proving  himself  so  sympa- 
thetic, so  technically  and  scientifically  well  prepared, 
and  so  unflagging  in  his  devotion  to  his  patients 
that  he  built  up  a  large  general  practice.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  fellow  members  of  his  pro- 
fession as  well  as  by  the  public.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  staff  of  Blair  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  an  active  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  and  Huntingdon  County  Homeopathic  so- 
cieties. His  political  sympathies  were  with  the 
Republican  party,  his  religions  affiliation  was  with 
the  Presbyterian  church.  He  was  a  member  of 
Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  Dr.  Fetterhoof  died  September  21,  1920, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

In  January,  1906,  Dr.  Fetterhoof  married  Mary 
M.  Orr,  born  in  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Smiley 
and  Martha  Orr,  of  that  city. 

There  are  men  whose  memory  is  always  green 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  them ;  whose  per- 
sonality is  so  vivid  that  it  never  fades  from  the 
recollection  of  friends  and  acquaintances;  men  of 
whom  it  cannot  be  said,  "They  are  dead,"  because 
their  vital  and  dominant  spirit  still  throbs  in  the 
hearts  that  loved  them.  Such  was  Harry  B.  Fet- 
terhoof, physician,  good  citizen  and  devoted  hus- 
band. 


CHARLES  ROBERT  GLOCK— A  promi- 
nent merchant,  lodgeman  and  churchman,  Charles 
Robert  Clock  had  come  to  be,  during  the  fifty- 
seven  years  of  his  life,  one  of  Johnstown's  foremost 
citizens.  He  was  about  nine  months  old  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Millville  Borough,  now  the 
Thirteenth  Ward  of  Johnstown,  and  since  that  time 
this  city  has  been  his  home.  Here  he  studied  in 
the  Millville  Public  Schools,  continuing  to  attend 
night  school  after  he  had  gone  out  into  the  work- 
a-day  world  to  learn  a  trade  and  begin  to  be  self 
supporting. 

Charles  Robert  Clock  was  born  on  November 
2,  1867,  in  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania,  son 
of  Christian  and  Fredericka  (Heider)  Clock. 
His  first  contact  with  the  hardware  business  was 
as  an  employee  in  the  Cambria  Wire  Mills,  where 
he  worked  for  a  time,  being  later  transferred  to 
the  pattern  shop  under  the  foremanship  of  the 
late  Evan  Lewis.  For  three  years  he  worked 
under  the  tutelage  of  Mr.  Lewis,  and  at  night  he 
attended  the  Cambria  Library  Free  School.  In 
February,  1890,  Mr.  Clock  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  Swank  Hardware  Company,  one  of  the  old- 
est business  firms  of  the  city.  His  rise  in  influ- 
ence in  this  firm  began  almost  at  once.     In  1892 
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he  was  chosen  general  manager,  and  when  the 
firm  was  incorporated  in  1903,  he  was  chosen  both 
general  manager  and  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany, a  double  position  which  he  still  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death  on  November  28,  1924.  Though 
Mr.  Clock  had  not  been  in  good  health  for  some 
weeks  preceding  his  demise,  the  end  was  sudden, 
due  to  cerebral  apoplexy. 

Mr.  Clock  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lodgemen  of  Johnstown,  especially  in  Masonic 
circles.  He  was  a  member  of  Cambria  Lodge,  No. 
278,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Past  High  Priest 
of  Portage  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  Thrice 
Illustrious  Master  of  Cambria  Council,  No.  32, 
Royal  and  Select  Master  Masons;  Past  Com- 
mander and  Trustee  of  Oriental  Commandery, 
No.  61,  Knights  Templar.  He  was  identified  with 
the  Ancient  Scottish  Rite  Masons  of  Pittsburgh 
and  with  Syria  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  also  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  local  lodge  of  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  He  was  also  Past  President 
of  the  Acacia  Club  of  Johnstown.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Clock  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Lutheran  Church.  He  served  as  an  elder  of  the 
Vine  Street  parish  and  was  active  in  the  church 
council.  When  the  beautiful  building  was  erected 
some  years  ago  he  worked  on  the  building  com- 
mittee. 

On  September  5,  1889,  Charles  Robert  Clock 
married  Elmaretta  Fend  Swank,  daughter  of  the 
late  Jacob  and  Catherine  (Border)  Swank,  of 
Johnstown.  Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clock:  i.  Earl  F.  Clock,  of  Walnut  Street, 
Johnstown.  2.  Karl  E.  Clock,  an  attorney  of 
Pittsburgh.  3.  Katherine  Freda,  wife  of  Todd 
Cochran,  of  the  South  Side,  Johnstown.  4.  Robert 
Jacob,  at  home.  Besides  his  widow  and  his  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Clock  is  survived  by  his  sisters,  Mrs. 
Elmer  Butler,  of  Westmont,  Mrs.  Dorsey  Criffith, 
of  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  and  his  half  sister,  Mrs. 
Charles  Brixner,  of  Johnstown;  five  grandsons 
and  three  granddaughters. 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  MAXWELL— The  vig- 
orous life  of  a  lawyer,  polished  with  a  finishing 
course  on  the  bench,  is  well  calculated  to  temper 
spirits  to  a  full  appreciation  of  human  frailties 
and  the  need  of  more  charitable  hands  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  human  affairs;  this  rare  endow- 
ment was  possessed  in  full  measure  by  Judge  Wil- 
liam Maxwell,  of  Towanda,  who  had  so  endeared 
himself  to  all  classes  that  his  passing  was  the 
cause  of  much  genuine  sorrow. 

William  Maxwell  was  born  March  18,  1852,  on  a 
farm  near  Bath,  Steuben  County,  New  York,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Carey)    Maxwell, 


of  Scotch-Irish  descent;  his  father  came  from  Ire- 
land and  settled  in  Steuben  County,  where  he  died 
in  1853,  or  a  year  after  the  birth  of  his  son.  Wil- 
liam Maxwell  was  thus  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources at  an  early  age;  he  did  farm  work  as  a 
small  boy,  and  when  his  mother  remarried  in  1865, 
he  set  out  to  face  the  world.  He  went  to  Bath 
with  a  smattering  of  knowledge  gained  from  the 
district  schools,  and  entered  the  Haverling  School. 
During  the  three  years  he  was  pursuing  his  studies 
here  he  worked  for  his  board  in  winter,  and  for 
everything  he  had  in  summer.  Following  this  he 
worked  for  several  years  in  the  furnishing  store 
of  C.  B.  Mitchell,  and  saved  scrupulously  to  fur- 
ther advance  himself.  In  the  spring  of  1873  he 
came  to  Towanda  and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Peet  &  Davies,  who  were  at  that  time 
the  leading  lawyers  in  Bradford  County.  To  de- 
fray the  expense  of  his  law  studies  he  canvassed 
Ulster,  Rome,  Barclay,  Wysox  and  Monroeton, 
selling  goods  on  commission,  and  pursued  his 
course  at  the  same  time.  He  successfully  met  his 
items  and  in  addition  had  enough  to  reach  Phila- 
delphia in  early  1874;  here  he  continued  his  edu- 
cation, and  combined  work  in  a  law  office  with 
duties  in  a  private  school.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  he  returned  to  Towanda  and  took  up 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Wood  &  Sander- 
son, where  he  remained  until  he  had  completed 
his  course  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May, 
1875.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his  progress  was 
steadily  upward,  and  was  pursued  with  a  pre- 
cision and  steadfastness  that  would  admit  of  no 
defeat. 

Judge  Maxwell  entered  into  a  law  partnership 
with  J.  Andrew  Wilt,  but  this  was  dissolved  by 
mutual  agreement  at  the  end  of  a  twelve-month, 
and  he  continued  the  office  in  its  original  location. 
These  were  the  "lean  days"  when  the  young  bar- 
rister's needs  were  many  and  his  clients  few;  he 
labored  with  the  strength  of  a  Samson  from  early 
morn  until  late  at  night,  alternately  reading  and 
appearing  in  court  in  a  "poor  man's  case,"  for 
which  he  received  no  compensation.  He  took  the 
cases  of  many  impoverished  clients  whose  causes 
appeared  to  be  just,  and  fought  as  hard  as  if  he 
had  been  assured  of  a  handsome  fee.  Nor  did 
these  friends  forget  him  in  later  years  when  by 
some  little  influence  or  through  actual  prosperity 
they  paid  their  obligations  in  full.  His  record  in 
Bradford  County  caused  him  to  be  called  fre- 
quently into  Wyoming,  Sullivan,  and  Susquehanna 
counties,  and  into  the  Pennsylvania  Superior  and 
Supreme  courts,  and  the  District  and  Circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States.  In  1902  he  was 
elected  Bradford  County  Solicitor,  which  place  he 
held  ten  years.  In  1909  he  was  appointed  local 
counsel  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
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a  place  he  held  until  he  was  summoned  to  the 
bench  in  1912.  At  the  behest  of  many  friends, 
especially  his  fellow  barristers,  in  191 1,  he  offered 
for  the  judgeship  of  Bradford  County,  Forty- 
second  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
elected  in  November,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  191 2,  he  took  up  his  duties.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  first  term  of  ten  years  he  was  re- 
nominated by  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Re- 
publican leaders,  and  on  this  occasion  thirty-one 
members  of  the  Bradford  County  bar  issued  an 
appeal  on  his  behalf  to  the  voters,  which  read  in 
part  as  follows: 

It  is  our  judgment  that  a  sounder  and  better 
administration  of  justice  will  take  place  by  the  re- 
nomination  and  election  of  Judge  Maxwell  than  by 
any  course  you  can  pursue.  His  ability  is  not 
questioned,  his  integrity  is  beyond  reproach,  and  he 
has  courage,  arising  from  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
to  do  justice  between  all  parties,  politically  or 
personally,  friends  or  foes. 

Such  an  administration  of  the  law  is  what  we 
desire,  and  we  feel  sure  you  desire  the  same  thing. 
He  is  polite  and  gracious,  even  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances, to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him; 
maintains  his  self-composure,  and  has  a  broad 
charity  for  all  humanity,  high  or  low,  which  all 
of  us  would  do  well  to  emulate. 

His  real  breadth  of  mind  and  depth  of  heart, 
with  his  great  fund  of  common  sense,  make  him, 
with  his  professional  learning,  well  fitted  for  the 
position  of  judge. 

Judge  Maxwell  won  the  contest  by  a  majority  of 
1,982  votes,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
1922,  entered  upon  his  second  term  as  judge  of 
Bradford  County,  but  he  was  destined  to  serve  less 
than  half  of  it,  through  the  interposition  of  Prov- 
idence. For  several  years  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Towanda  Citizens'  National  Bank,  and  eventually 
became  president,  but  resigned  when  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  bench.  Originally  a  Democrat  and 
for  three  years  chairman  of  the  Bradford  County 
Central  Committee,  he  bolted  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Bryan  Free-Silver  men  and  ever  since  re- 
mained in  the  Republican  fold.  For  two  success- 
ive terms  he  represented  the  Third  Ward  in  the 
Towanda  Common  Council,  but  resigned  before 
completing  his  second  term  because  he  had  re- 
moved from  the  ward.  For  one  term  he  was 
burgess  of  Towanda.  In  all  of  his  connections, 
personally  and  ofBcially,  he  met  his  responsibili- 
ties manfully  and  with  ability  and  fairness. 

Judge  Maxwell  enjoyed  a  deserved  prominence 
in  the  secret  order  world,  having  been  a  member 
of  Union  Lodge,  No.  108,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons;  a  companion  of  Union  Chapter,  No.  161, 
Royal  Arch  Masons;  a  cryptic  Mason  of  Northern 
Council,  No.  24,  Royal  and  Select  Masters; 
Northern  Commandery,  Knights  Templar;  and 
Williamsport    Consistory,    Scottish    Rite    Masons. 


His  clubs  included  Ontario,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  member  since  it  was  founded,  and  "Quarry 
Glen,"  located  three  miles  from  Towanda,  on  the 
banks  of  the  historic  Susquehanna. 

Judge  Maxwell  was  married  (first)  to  Anna  D. 
Beidleman,  of  Towanda,  daughter  of  John  and 
Hannah  Beidleman,  who  died  January  21,  1898, 
and  (second)  to  Belle  Florence  Bernard,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1904,  Mrs.  Maxwell  having  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  O.  H.  and  Eliza  Bernard,  of  Richmond 
Valley,  Staten  Island,  New  York.  By  his  second 
wife  he  had  a  daughter,  Annabelle  B.  L.  Maxwell, 
born  May  8,  1906. 

Judge  William  Maxwell  died  November  24, 
1925,  at  Towanda,  the  personification  of  devotion 
to  duty  and  a  shining  mark  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  sought  to  emulate  his  example. 


WILLIAM  MARION  SCHNURE— Descend- 
ant in  the  fifth  generation  of  an  officer  of  the 
Continental  Army,  Mr.  Schnure,  after  having 
been  associated  for  more  than  a  decade  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  returned  to  his  native 
town  of  Selinsgrove,  Snyder  County,  and  since 
1912  has  been  one  of  its  residents  and  prominent 
in  its  financial  and  business  circles.  He  was  born 
in  Selinsgrove,  May  17,  1877,  a  son  of  Howard 
Davis  and  Sarah  Jane  (Six)  Schnure.  His  father 
was  for  many  years  owner  and  operator  of  the 
Isle  of  Que  Flour  Mills,  Selinsgrove,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  In  politics  he  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  twice  represented  his 
county  as  a  delegate  to  State  conventions.  He 
was  also  at  times  a  Notary  Public,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Public  Safety 
Committee  of  Snyder  County,  besides  holding 
membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution;  Pennsylvania  German  Society; 
and  the  Susquehanna  Trail  Association,  of  which 
latter  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  a  gov- 
ernor. Mr.  Schnure's  great-great-grandfather 
was  Major  Anthony  Selin,  who  was  the  founder  of 
Selinsgrove,  and  died  there  in  1792.  He  was  a 
captain  in  Baron  d'Ottendorff's  Corps  of  Drag- 
oons, Continental  Army,  December  10,  1776; 
later  became  a  captain  in  the  2d  Canadian  Regi- 
ment, known  as  "Congress'  Own,"  Continental 
Army,  under  Colonel  Moses  Hazen,  being  eventu- 
ally promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and  serving 
until  January  i,  1783.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
William  Marion  Schnure  was  educated  in  the 
Selinsgrove  graded  schools  and  in  1893  entered 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  Missionary 
Institute,  now  Susquehanna  University,  and  in 
1895  the  preparatory  department  of  Pennsylvania 
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State  College.  He  graduated  from  the  department 
of  electrical  engineering  of  the  last-named  insti- 
tution with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In 
1901,  and  on  November  5  of  the  same  year  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a 
rodman  of  signals  on  the  Philadelphia  Division, 
Powelton  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia.  Later  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Monongahela  Division, 
South  Side,  Pittsburgh,  where  he  remained  for 
four  years,  being  in  the  meantime  promoted  to 
supervisor  of  signals.  This  was  followed  by 
service  with  the  Philadelphia  Division  at  Harris- 
burg,  and  with  the  Amboy  Division  at  Camden, 
New  Jersey.  In  1908  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Baltimore  Division  with  headquarters  at  Balti- 
more, where  he  remained  for  four  years,  being 
engaged  in  the  maintenance  and  construction  inci- 
dent to  the  erection  of  the  new  Union  Station. 
He  resigned  September  15,  1912,  to  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Selinsgrove, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  handle  to  better  advantage 
private  affairs  which  required  local  and  personal 
attention.  Since  then  he  has  made  his  home  in 
Selinsgrove,  where  he  is  now  vice-president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  also  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business. 

Mr.  Schnure  has  always  been  interested  in  civic 
affairs,  and  has  served  several  years  on  local 
election  boards,  and  from  1923  to  1925,  has  been 
a  school  director.  During  the  World  War  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee 
of  Snyder  County,  also  the  Home  Defense  Police. 
He  is  especially  interested  in  historical  research, 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Snyder  County  Histor- 
ical Society  since  1912,  and  as  such  originated  the 
idea  of  the  revival  of  the  historic  "Susquehanna 
Trail,"  now  traversing  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Chapter  Alpha  Delta  of  the  Kappa  Sigma  Fra- 
ternity; honorary  member  of  the  Bond  and  Key 
Club,  Susquehanna  University;  Selinsgrove  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  of 
the  Revolution;  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  Amer- 
ica; Pennsylvania  German  Society,  a  member 
of  its  executive  committee  since  1919;  Dauntless 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  of  Selinsgrove;  "Sus- 
quehanna Trail"  Association;  and  the  Susquehanna 
Valley  Country  Club  at  Rolling  Green  Park,  ad- 
joining Selinsgrove.  His  religious  affiliations,  like 
those  of  his  ancestors,  are  with  the  Lutheran 
church,  and  more  particularly  with  Trinity  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Congregation  of  Selinsgrove.  His 
interest  in  historical  research  has  found  further 
expression  through  his  work  as  compiler  of 
"Selinsgrove  Chronology,"  of  which  volume  i, 
(1750- 1850)  was  published  in  1918.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  historical  articles  in  various  publica- 
tions. 


Mr.  Schnure  married,  at  Haddon  Heights,  New 
Jersey,  June  9,  1909,  Margaret  May  Pippet, 
daughter  of  James  Isaac  and  Harriet  (Briggs) 
Pippet,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey;  of  Scottish  an- 
cestry. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schnure  are  the  parents  of 
two  children:  i.  Howard  Hopkins,  born  July 
ID,  1910.    2.  Margaret  Jane,  bom  January  25,  1917. 


GEORGE  A.  DAYTON— For  many  years  one 
of  Towanda's  most  prominent  and  highly  respected 
citizens  was  George  A.  Dayton,  who  "crossed  the 
bar"  on  October  6,  1913.  Though  the  years  length- 
ened since  he  walked  the  familiar  streets  and 
greeted  his  numberless  friends,  so  faithfully  did 
he  labor  and  so  permanent  was  the  work  that  he 
accomplished  that  he  is  still  remembered,  his  in- 
fluence is  still  felt. 

George  A.  Dayton  was  born  in  Friendsville, 
Susquehanna  County,  on  May  10,  1849,  son  of 
Daniel  C.  Dayton.  He  obtained  his  education  at 
Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute  in  Towanda  and 
then  was  for  some  time  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  wool  and  hide  business  in  this  city.  When 
he  started  in  business  independently,  he  became 
a  grain  buyer  and  later  purchased  and  operated 
the  flour  mill.  This  business  was  incorporated  as 
The  Dayton  Milling  Company  in  1895,  and  in 
that  same  year  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Mr.  Dayton  rebuilt  and  from  that  time  the  mill 
was  used  to  produce  high  grade  family  flour,  later 
adding  a  self-raising  flour  to  its  products.  Since 
its  organization,  Mr.  Dayton  was  both  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company,  and  was 
also  president  of  the  J.  E.  Dayton  Shoe  Company 
of  Williamsport. 

Mr.  Dayton  was  a  forceful  factor  in  the  business 
life  of  Towanda.  He  had  a  peculiar  gift  for  or- 
ganization and  in  managing  large  interests  he  was 
a  master  hand.  Once  he  had  undertaken  an 
enterprise,  he  never  turned  back  or  left  it  un- 
finished. To  whatever  he  had  in  hand  he  gave  his 
thought,  time  and  energies  unreservedly,  even  to 
the  neglect  of  his  own  personal  affairs  and  his  own 
comfort,  even  to  the  impairment  of  his  health. 
There  is  no  higher  decoration  than  the  badge  of 
courage,  and  this  decoration  belonged  to  George 
A.  Dayton.  For  years  he  was  a  great  sufferer, 
stricken  with  a  malady  which  modern  science  was 
impotent  to  cure.  Knowing  that  there  was  for  him 
no  ease,  that  in  the  end  he  must  bow  to  the  in- 
evitable, he  was  not  only  uncomplaining,  but  he 
held  to  the  end  a  bright  and  optimistic  spirit,  and 
by  his  sheer  will  to  live  kept  up  and  about  for 
months  after  his  condition  was  found  to  be  very 
grave.  He  made  a  brave  fight  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  and  his  heart  knew  no  fear. 

Mr.  Dayton  was  a  citizen  of  the  highest  type. 
If  at  times  he  seemed  to  those  who  did  not  know 
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him  intimately  somewhat  cold  and  austere,  it  was 
only  because  he  would  not  let  go  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  right.  Toward  all  religious  and 
charitable  work  that  was  sincere  he  showed  a 
kind  and  generous  spirit,  and  his  sympathy  for 
every  movement  that  tended  to  uplift  humanity 
was  warm,  deep  and  practical.  Politically  Mr. 
Dayton  supported  the  Republican  party,  but  he 
was  not  a  party  man.  He  was  frank  in  express- 
ing his  opinions,  and  very  tenacious  in  maintain- 
ing them,  but  ready  to  listen  to  the  other  side  of 
a  question  and  be  convinced  by  clear  and  strong 
arguments.  But  he  had  to  be  reckoned  with  on 
the  basis  that  right  was  right  and  wrong  was 
wrong,  no  matter  what  might  seem  expedient,  and 
that  because  his  nature  was  essentially  noble. 

In  town  afifairs  Mr.  Dayton  took  an  active  inter- 
est and  served  on  the  town  council  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  for  many  years. 
Fraternally,  he  was  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  was  a  member  of  the  Bi-weekly  Club 
of  Towanda.  He  and  his  family  were  active  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  no  department  of  town  life  was  his  depart- 
ure a  greater  loss  than  to  the  church  of  which  he 
had  been  a  devout  and  influential  member  since 
his  early  years.  Broad-minded  in  his  plans,  the 
real  welfare  of  the  church  was  very  close  to  his 
heart.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  soon  after  joining 
the  church  and  always  held  a  place  on  the  board 
from  that  time.  A  few  years  before  he  passed 
away,  he  was  appointed  as  custodian  of  the  records 
of  the  church  by  election.  When  the  new  parson- 
age was  built  in  191 1,  Mr.  Dayton  was  chairman 
of  the  building  committee  and  he  gave  as  careful 
attention  to  all  the  details  in  the  course  of  its 
erection  that  he  would  have  given  to  his  own 
home.  Though  in  failing  health  for  three  years 
and  burdened  with  many  and  heavy  responsibilities, 
he  never  for  a  moment  let  go  or  lessened  his  al- 
legiance to  his  church. 

On  September  10,  1879,  George  A.  Dayton  mar- 
ried Deborah  Catherine  Kuykendall,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Pamelia  Ann  (Gardner)  Kuyken- 
dall, of  Towanda.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dayton  four 
sons  were  born:  Walter  E.,  Paul  K.,  George  V., 
and  Seth  H.  Dayton,  who  have  continued  the 
various  interests  of  their  father. 

To  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  call  him 
friend,  "the  night  is  darker  because  his  light  has 
gone  out;  the  world  is  not  so  warm  because  his 
heart  has  grown  cold  in  death." 


CYRUS  TAYLOR  FOX— Dean  of  historical 
writers  in  Pennsylvania,  veteran  newspaper  editor, 
public  official  and  widely  known  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country,  Cyrus  Taylor  Fox 
of    Reading,  now  in    his    eightieth    year,  is    still 


actively  engaged  with  his  prolific  pen,  seemingly  as 
vigorous  and  versatile  as  in  years  agone,  and  for 
which  he  has  become  something  of  a  State  celeb- 
rity. Numerous  articles  of  a  permanent  value  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  have  come  from  his  hand,  these 
ranging  from  biographies  of  Reading  public  offi- 
cials to  horticulture  and  nature  subjects,  as  well 
as  historical  works,  which  constitute  one  of  his 
many  fortes.  His  most  recent  large  work  was 
the  supervising  of  the  publication  of  the  "History 
of  Reading  and  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania," 
published  in  1925  by  the  Lewis  Historical  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  New  York.  In  these  later 
years  the  services  of  Mr.  Fox  have  been  in  great 
demand  as  a  lecturer  on  historical  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  he  is  a  ready  consultant  on  matters  of 
family  history  and  genealogy,  being  also  almost 
continually  called  upon  to  furnish  data  on  early 
historical  events  in  the  State  and  Nation. 

Born  in  Reading,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
March  12,  1847,  Cyrus  Taylor  Fox  is  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  this  county,  the  line 
on  either  side  including  his  great-grandparents 
as  among  the  early  English  settlers  of  this  section. 
He  is  the  youngest  son  of  Frederick  and  Sarah 
Fox,  natives  of  Berks  County,  his  father  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  furniture  in 
his  day,  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Matthew's 
Lutheran  Church  in  Reading,  the  first  president  of 
the  Berks  County  Sabbath  School  Association, 
and  all  his  life  actively  interested  in  religious 
work.  The  son,  Cyrus  T.,  received  his  first  in- 
struction from  private  tutors,  afterward  attending 
the  old-time  "pay  school,"  which  he  supplemented 
with  six  months  in  the  Reading  Grammar  School 
and  the  full  course  in  the  city  high  school,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class 
June  30,  1864.  During  his  youth  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  home  defense  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
organized  a  company  of  the  Reading  Home 
Guards,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain.  His 
school  years  at  an  end,  he  thought  to  follow  the 
law  as  his  profession,  and  with  this  objective  then 
in  view,  he  took  up  the  study  of  jurisprudence  in 
the  office  of  Attorney  John  S.  Richards  of  Read- 
ing, but  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Richards,  he 
abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  and  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  for  which  he  early 
exhibited  a  marked  talent.  He  spent  some  years 
in  fruit  growing  and  gardening  on  the  farm  of  a 
relative  in  Oley  Township,  Berks  County.  From 
1865  to  1872,  he  was  manager  of  the  Chesterwood 
Experimental  Gardens  in  Lancaster  County,  and 
became  interested  particularly  in  fruit-growing,  to 
which  he  devoted  a  number  of  years,  including  a 
connection  of  nine  years  later  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  lecturer  and 
fruit    specialist.      A    writer    for   agricultural    and 
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historical  journals  for  a  number  of  years,  Mr. 
Fox  also  entered  the  regular  newspaper  field, 
and  was  city  editor  of  the  "Reading  Times,"  a 
morning  publication,  from  1872  to  September  i, 
1887,  having  previously  served  that  paper  as  its 
court  reporter.  In  1887  he  established  the  Reading 
News  Bureau,  by  which  he  furnished  special  mat- 
ter to  newspapers  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston  and  other  cities;  also  articles  to  leading 
farm  journals,  to  papers  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  horse,  livestock,  and  sports,  and  to  trade 
journals.  He  was  editor  of  the  "Reading  Daily 
Review"  from  July  i,  1895,  to  April  15,  i8q6,  and 
its  business  manager  from  July,  1897,  to  January, 
1899,  occupying  during  the  same  period  the  posi- 
tion of  editor.  He  was  president  of  the  Reading 
Press  Club  in  1893,  and  in  that  capacity  attended 
the  organization  meeting  of  the  international 
League  of  Press  Clubs  at  Pittsburgh.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Edito- 
rial Association  in  1871,  served  that  body  as  vice- 
president  for  several  years,  was  later  elected  cor- 
responding secretary,  and  was  president  of  the 
association  in  1902.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1885. 

Mr.  Fox's  active  identification  with  agricultural 
organization  interests  dates  from  1867,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Berks  County  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Society,  serving  as  its 
secretary  from  1874  to  1902,  with  the  exception  of 
the  years  1877-78,  his  total  service  in  that  office 
being  twenty-seven  years.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
if  not  the  oldest,  member  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Association  of  Pennsylvania,  having  joined 
that  body  in  1870,  and  was  made  a  life  member; 
served  as  its  secretary  in  1897  and  1898,  and  as 
chairman  of  its  General  Fruit  Committee  (which 
is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  insect  pests  and 
the  diseases  of  plant  life)  for  fifteen  years.  From 
1877  to  1902,  Mr.  Fox  served  in  the  office  of  State 
Pomologist.  He  organized  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Association  of  Agricultural  Societies  in  1888,  and 
was  its  first  secretary.  He  was  early  in  the  lec- 
ture field,  and  was  engaged  in  speaking  at  frequent 
intervals  before  farmers'  institutes  in  Pennsylvania 
for  many  years,  beginning  with  the  season  of 
1889-90,  which  was  the  opening  season  of  such 
institutes  in  Pennsylvania,  and  also  was  secretary 
of  the  local  Board  of  Farmers'  Institute  Managers. 
While  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
"Press  Bulletin,"  published  weekly  by  the  de- 
partment, for  the  dissemination  of  information  in 
regard  to  controlling  the  ravages  of  insect  pests 
and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
trees  and  plants.  In  1904  he  was  superintendent 
of  horticulture  for  Pennsylvania  at  the  St.  Louis 


Exposition,  where  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
World's  Fair  Association  of  Superintendents  of 
Horticulture. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Fox  served  as 
expert  fruit  judge  at  fairs  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
serving  in  that  capacity,  for  instance,  at  the  fair 
at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  for  fifteen  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  he  discontinued  that  line 
of  work.  He  became  an  expert  as  manager  of 
agricultural  fairs,  and  officiated  with  distinction  in 
that  line  of  activity  for  a  number  of  years,  notably 
in  connection  with  the  Reading  Fair,  of  which  he 
was  secretary  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  organ- 
ized and  conducted  fairs  in  Virginia,  from  1902 
to  1908,  managing  the  great  Roanoke  Fair  in  that 
State,  1903-05,  and  serving  as  consultant  manager 
of  the  first  Interstate  Fair,  held  at  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  in  1905.  He  was  manager  of  the  District 
Fair  of  Radford,  Virginia,  in  1906-07,  and  in  the 
same  years  assisted  in  holding  the  fairs  at  Taze- 
well and  Emporia,  Virginia,  serving  on  the  ad- 
visory board,  and  looking  after  the  matter  of  the 
purses;  meanwhile  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Fair  and  Racing  Circuit.  He  also 
started  the  horses  at  many  race  meetings,  holding 
for  that  purpose  a  license  granted  by  the  National 
Trotting  Association,  and  he  was  a  delegate  to 
several  of  the  biennial  meetings,  or  "Congresses," 
of  that  association,  held  for  the  adoption  of  by-laws 
and  for  the  consideration  of  the  rules  governing 
turf  events. 

Mr.  Fox  for  many  years  has  been  active  in 
political  affairs  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee  of  Berks  from  1873  to  1883, 
and  chairman  of  the  Republican  City  Com- 
mittee of  Reading  for  the  same  period;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  State  Committee  for  many 
years;  a  member  of  the  "Committee  of  Five" 
(of  which  General  Daniel  H.  Hastings  was  chair- 
man, and  afterward  Governor  of  Pennsylvania)  in 
1877,  which  drafted  the  new  rules  of  the  party. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention of  1871,  and  served  as  its  secretary,  and 
was  chief  secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention of  1882.  His  official  public  service  to  the 
city  of  Reading  included  the  offices  of  city  clerk, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
in  the  years  1889  and  1890.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Reading  Board  of  Trade  from  1891  to  1897, 
and  through  his  personal  influence  the  member- 
ship was  increased  from  ^2  to  624.  In  1897  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Excursion 
Managers,  whose  purpose  was  to  bring  excursions 
to  the  city  of  Reading.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Reading  &  Southwestern  Street 
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Railway  Company  in  1890,  and  was  secretary  of 
all  the  meetings  incident  to  the  organization;  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
for  seven  years  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  spring  of 
1921  in  the  formation  of  the  General  Committee, 
charged  with  making  the  arrangements  and  carry- 
ing through  the  program  for  the  175th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Reading.  He  served  as  the 
committee's  first  secretary  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  within  a  few  months  of  the  anni- 
versary, celebrated  from  September  30  to  October 
5,  1923,  when  at  Mr.  Fox's  request  a  general  man- 
ager was  elected,  and  Mr.  Fox  was  made  honor- 
ary secretary.  In  the  late  fall  of  1907  he  was 
manager  of  the  Southwestern  Virginia  Fall  Festi- 
val at  Roanoke,  Virginia,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Woman's  Civic  Betterment  Club  of  that 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the 
development  of  parks  and  boulevards.  In  1908  he 
was  made  general  assistant  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  Virginia  State  Fair,  held  at  Richmond,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  publicity  details.  He  had  previ- 
ously helped  in  holding  the  first  Virginia  State 
Fair  in  1906. 

The  demands  made  upon  Mr.  Fox's  talent  as 
historian  and  speaker  on  historical  subjects  are 
frequent  and  important  to  Reading  and  Berks 
County  interests  in  that  department  of  activity. 
As  historian  of  the  Reading  Artillerists'  Veteran 
Association  he  has  delivered  addresses  of  historical 
interest  at  many  of  its  annual  meetings  and  other 
observances.  In  a  similar  capacity  he  has  served 
the  Rainbow  Fire  Company  of  Reading,  the  old- 
est organization  of  volunteer  firemen  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1870. 
He  wrote  the  history  of  the  company,  published  in 
book  form,  for  the  celebration  of  its  150th  anni- 
versary, March  17,  1923.  He  is  the  fourth  oldest 
member  of  the  company  in  years  as  well  as  in 
length  of  membership.  For  six  years,  1919-25, 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Berks  County,  and  during  that  period,  largely 
through  his  own  efforts,  increased  the  number  of 
active  members  from  less  than  100  to  more  than 
1,400.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  acts  of  the  Assembly  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  whereby  the  society  now  is  in  receipt 
of  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  annually  each  from 
the  county  of  Berks  and  the  city  of  Reading,  and 
thus  the  society  has  been  put  on  a  firm  financial 
basis.  Besides  being  a  member  of  the  Berks 
County  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  made 
an  honorary  member  December  i,  1924,  upon  his 
resignation  as  secretary,  he  is  a  member  ot  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
County  Historical  societies  of  Bucks,  Chester, 
Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  North- 


ampton, and  Schuylkill  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Conrad 
Weiser  Memorial  Park  Association  of  Berks 
County,  and  served  as  its  first  secretary.  He  has 
likewise  held  membership  in  the  American  Forestry 
Association  and  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

Mr.  Fox's  historical  writings  include  his  most 
comprehensive  work,  embracing  120  articles,  or 
chapters,  on  "The  Early  Iron  Industry  of  Penn- 
sylvania," which  would  make  two  volumes,  and 
should  be  perpetuated  in  book  form.  They  ap- 
peared consecutively  in  the  "Reading  Eagle"  (Sun- 
day edition)  and  the  series  ran  for  some  thirty 
months.  Other  subjects  treated  by  Mr.  Fox  in  a 
similar  manner  were:  "Sketches  of  City  of  Read- 
ing Officials,"  199  in  all,  the  series  covering  sev- 
eral years  in  publication;  "Reminiscences  of  Read- 
ing's City  Government"  (carried  in  a  number  of 
articles);  "Early  Gardens  of  Reading";  "Famous 
Trees";  "Our  Birds — Songsters  and  Otherwise," 
and  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Fox  for  years  was  a  member  of  a  number 
of  fraternal  societies,  but  as  other  activities  inter- 
fered with  his  attendance  upon  the  duties  involved, 
he  discontinued  his  membership  in  them.  In 
addition  to  the  organizations  already  mentioned, 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  a  member 
of  its  executive  board  from  the  beginning.  He 
was  the  representative  member  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Berks  County  in  the  Reading  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  several  years,  serving  on  vari- 
ous committees.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  Eagle  Climbing  Club,  the  Pennsylvania 
Alpine  Club,  and  the  Reading  High  School 
Alumni  Association,  of  which  latter  body  he  was 
the  first  president.  For  twelve  years  (1890-1902) 
he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege and  was  usually  chosen  to  audit  the  college 
accounts.  His  religious  fellowship  is  with  the 
Lutheran   denomination. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Fox  was  general  man- 
ager, in  the  month  of  November,  of  a  floral  festival 
and  Chrysanthemum  Show,  conducted  by  an  un- 
denominational committee  of  women  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  hospitals  and  other  charities  of  the  city 
of  Reading  (Widows'  Home,  Home  for  Friendless 
Children,  St.  Catharine's  Female  Orphans'  Asy- 
lum, etc.),  whereby  a  handsome  sum  of  money  was 
realized  for  each  institution.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Farmers'  Club  of  Berks  County, 
in  1872,  for  the  holding  of  monthly  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  topics  of  mutual  interest  by 
farmers,  gardeners  and  fruit  growers.  This  was 
after  several  years,  merged  with  the  Berks  County 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  He  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  Berks  County  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  and  was  its  first  secre- 
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tary,  and  aided  in  forming  the  Berks  County  Fruit 
Growers'  Society,  of  which  he  continues  to  be  a 
member.  In  his  connection  with  the  Lancaster 
County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  he 
caused,  in  1870-71,  somewhat  of  a  sensation  by  his 
essays  on  "Farmers'  Homes"  and  "Farmers' 
Wives,"  which  were  widely  published,  in  which 
some  plain  and  practical  truths  were  told.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pequea 
Farmers'  Club,  of  Southern  Lancaster  County, 
which  held  meetings  monthly  at  the  homes  of  its 
members,  in  rotation,  to  discuss  farm  and  domestic 
science  topics.  In  his  experiments  in  horticulture 
(1865-72)  he  originated  some  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  (1867)  the  "Early  Rose"  potato  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  1868  he  exhibited 
seventy-two  varieties  of  potatoes  at  the  State  Fair 
in  Harrisburg,  and  at  various  county  fairs  in 
Pennsylvania.  As  a  school  teacher  in  Lancaster 
County,  in  1865-66,  he  established  the  first  graded 
school  in  the  county,  which  led  to  the  adoption,  a 
few  years  later,  of  the  rural  high  school  system  in 
Pennsylvania.  During  the  World  War  he  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  "Loan  Drives"  and  Red  Cross 
campaigns  in  the  city  of  Reading  as  a  speaker  and 
active  worker. 

Mr.  Fox  now  holds  (1926)  the  office  of  special 
representative  of  the  Auditor-General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  Berks  County  in  connection  with  the 
collection  of  corporation  and  inheritance  taxes, 
having  completed  eight  years  of  such  service  with 
the  month  of  February,  1926,  and  then  upon  being 
granted  a  much-deserved  vacation,  he,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  enjoyed  it  by  making  a  visit  to 
one  of  their  sons  and  the  latter's  family  in  Florida. 
During  this  visit  the  State  was  toured  by  auto- 
mobile, more  than  1,500  miles  having  been  covered 
in  that  manner.  It  should  be  stated  in  this  con- 
nection that  this  was  Mr.  Fox's  longest  vacation 
taken  during  his  married  life  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  A  happy  event  of  this  restful  period  was 
his  seventy-ninth  birthday  anniversary  which  was. 
celebrated  in  the  "Land  of  Flowers." 

Cyrus  T.  Fox  married,  January  7,  1875,  Tillie 
Shartle,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  daughter  of 
Benneville  and  Mary  Shartle,  both  natives  of 
Berks  County,  as  were  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents. Children:  i.  Frederick  Shartle,  bom 
October  23,  1875.  2.  Harry  Benneville,  born  Au^ 
gust  21,  1877,  who,  after  having  been  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  for  ten  years — the  last  two  of 
which  were  spent  in  the  employ  of  the  "Phila- 
delphia Press" — died  suddenly  after  an  illness  of 
three  days,  on  September  3,  1905,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  years.  3.  Cyrus  Garfield,  bom  July 
4,    1880.     4.    Paul    Eugene,   born   June    19,    1889. 


Three  of  his  sons  followed  in  their  father's  foot- 
steps and  became  newspaper  men. 


CHARLES  A.  SAUBER— In  presenting  to 
the  public  a  review  of  the  lives  of  such  men  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  as  have  deserved  well  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  the  biographer  should  not  for- 
get those  who,  although  unobtrusive  in  their  every- 
day life  yet  by  their  individuality,  genial  person- 
ality and  force  of  character,  help  to  mould  the 
financial  and  commercial  as  well  as  social  destinies 
in  the  community  in  which  they  reside.  Hence,  in 
a  work  of  this  character,  none  are  more  worthy  of 
mention  than  he  whose  name  is  the  caption  of  this 
article,  Charles  A.  Sauber,  banker,  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  whose  efforts  and  abilities  have  been 
a  part  of  that  city's  prosperity  and  advancement 
for  forty-four  years.  He  has  participated  like- 
wise in  the  social  and  civic  programs  of  progress. 
In  temper  generous  and  public  spirited,  he  has  won 
universal  esteem  and  popularity. 

Charles  A.  Sauber  was  born  November  6,  1855, 
in  Lancaster  County,  the  son  of  Frederick  and 
Mary  A.  (Kendig)  Sauber,  thd  former  a  cooper 
by  trade,  engaged  in  the  course  of  his  career  in 
various  activities,  died  in  1895,  nineteen  years  later 
than  his  wife,  who  was  survived  by  nine  children. 
He  was  a  ^on  of  Conrad  and  Elizabeth  (Karrer) 
Sauber,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Conrad  Karrer, 
who  served  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  A  list  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Militia,  taken  for  the  year  1782,  was  signed  by  Cap- 
tain Conrad  Karrer,  and  this  appears  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Archives,  Series  5,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  1133-34; 
also  other  items  signed  by  Captain  Karrer  appear 
on  pp.  1095  and  1097.  Charles  A.  Sauber's  mother, 
Mary  A.  (Kendig)  Sauber,  was  a  daughter  ot 
Adam  and  Ann  (Haverstick)  Kendig,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  Michael  Haverstick,  who  served  as 
almoner  in  the  company  commanded  by  Captain 
Philip  Baker,  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  On  page 
1 139,  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Series  5,  Vol.  VII, 
the  name  of  Michael  Haverstick  appears  as  almoner. 

Mr.  Sauber  was  educated  in  Columbia  public 
and  high  schools.  His  first  business  experience 
was  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 
which  he  served  as  ticket  agent  at  Lancaster.  It 
was  in  1882  that  Mr.  Sauber  became  identified  with 
the  banking  profession.  His  first  duties  were  those 
of  discount  clerk  with  the  Farmers'  National  Bank 
of  Lancaster,  duties  which  he  discharged  with  the 
painstaking  care,  the  exact  honor,  and  the  initi- 
ative which  served  to  advance  him  to  his  present 
position  of  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
Farmers'  Trust  Company.  This  advancement  came 
through  a  natural  rise  through  various  gradations. 
When  the  Farmers'  Trust  Company  resulted  from 
a  reorganization  in  1904,  Mr.   Sauber  opened  the 
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books  of  the  concern  and  had  charge  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  stock  from  the  old  bank  to  the  neWj 
The  following  year  he  was  made  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Farmers'  Trust,  and  in  1909,  treasurer. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1919,  came  his  advancement  to 
his  present  post  of  vice-president  and  secretary. 
For  years  he  expended  much  efifort  to  effect  a 
closer  cooperation  among  financial  institutions  and 
metropolitan  methods  in  local  finance.  This  pro- 
gram paved  the  way  for  the  eventual  formation 
of  the  Lancaster  Clearing  House,  organized  in 
1910,  of  which  Mr.  Sauber  is  still  a  leading  figure. 
During  the  World  War  he  acted  as  secretary  for 
the  Lancaster  banks  in  their  organized  activities  to 
promote  the  Liberty  Loan  drives.  He  is  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  on  matters  of  finance,  both 
local  and  international  in  import,  and  is  the  author 
of  an  interesting  treatise  on  "Banks  and  Banking," 
incorporated  in  a  local  history. 

This  absorption  in  banking  has  not  precluded  his 
participation  in  more  general  affairs.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  West  End  Building  and  Loan  Associ- 
ation ;  treasurer  of  the  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, and  of  the  Lancaster  Recreation  and  Play- 
ground Association.  Tn  association  with  Dr.  H.  M. 
J.  Klein,  of  the  college,  he  was  active  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Lancaster  Municipal  Orchestra, 
on  whose  executive  committee  he  still  serves,  and 
for  which  he  is  treasurer.  He  has  long  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Lancaster  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  an  office  which 
entailed  his  aiding  in  disbursing  the  funds  accum- 
ulated for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the 
handsome  building  which  is  now  the  home  of 
the  organization.  Time  also  he  finds  to  act  as 
trustee  of  the  Shippen  School  for  Girls  in  Lan- 
caster. 

His  fraternal  affiliations  are  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks;  his  social  with  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  of  which  he  is  a  charter  member; 
the  Meadia  Heights  Golf  Club,  and  the  Lancaster 
Travel  Club,  of  which  he  is  vice-president.  In  pol- 
itics he  is  an  independent  Republican.  Mr.  Sauber 
is  one  of  the  "old  school"  of  gentlemen,  whose 
kind  words,  his  pleasant  smile,  and  his  courteous 
and  genial  personality  have  won  for  him  hosts  of 
friends  among  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  those 
friendships  extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Lan- 
caster County.  He  is  always  interested  in  every- 
thing that  tends  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  city. 
State  and  Nation,  and  to  such  men  as  Charles  A. 
Sauber  is  due  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
"The  Garden  Spot  of  the  World."  Mr.  Sauber's 
church  is  that  at  which  his  family  has  for  gen- 
erations worshipped,  the  St.  Paul's  Reformed 
Church. 

Charles  A.  Sauber  married,  August  28,  1888, 
Cora  Elizabeth  Urban,  daughter  of  Amos  S.  and 


Barbara  A.  (Hebble)  Urban,  of  Lancaster  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  three  sons:  i.  Donald 
Urban,  born  July  17,  1889,  died  May  17,  1899.  2. 
Charles  Carroll,  born  June  7,  1892,  died  April  30, 
1912.  3.  Gerald  Alvin,  born  September  26,  1898, 
died  the  same  day.  The  mother,  Cora  E.  (Urban) 
Sauber,  died  August  21,  1925. 


REV.  SAMUEL  SEMPLE,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Titusville,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  son  of  Samuel  and  Eliza  (Macaulay) 
Semple,  was  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  but 
his  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  Paisley,  Scotland. 
Coming  as  a  youth  to  Philadelphia,  he  graduated 
at  Hamilton  School  in  that  city,  after  which  he 
took  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  Princeton 
University  and  later  his  Master's  degree.  Decid- 
ing on  the  ministry,  he  entered  McCormick  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chicago,  Illinois,  where  he  was 
graduated  three  years  later. 

His  first  pastorates  were  at  Glen  Avon,  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  and  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  after  which 
he  removed  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  The  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by 
Grove  City  College,  and  during  the  World  War 
he  was  appointed  acting  chaplain  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Fraternally,  Dr.  Semple  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Order,  including  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  and  is  Past  Master  of  the 
Blue  Lodge;  and  member  of  Knights  Templar, 
and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Bibliophile  Society,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  Titusville  Country  Club,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Rotary  Club. 

In  1894,  Dr.  Semple  married  Helen  Merrick, 
daughter  of  the  late  Stephen  Wilson  Merrick,  of 
Bucks  County,  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Walton) 
Merrick,  both  of  whom  were  members  of  old 
Pennsylvania  families.  Mrs.  Semple  is  descended 
from  Samuel  Merrick,  who  settled  in  Bucks  County 
as  early  as  1720;  and,  through  her  mother's  fam- 
ily, from  the  English  Waltons  whose  purchase  of 
land  from  the  Indians  was  later  confirmed  through 
William  Penn. 

From  191 1  to  1915  Mrs.  Semple  was  president  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women; 
for  many  years  she  was  an  officer  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Synodical  and  the  Erie  Presbyterial 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  societies;  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Philadelphia  New  Cen- 
tury Club;  and  honorary  member  of  the  Women's 
Boards  of  Foreign  and  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Board,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Labor  and  Industry;  a 
member  of  the  Titusville  Woman's  Club;  and  a 
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life  member  of  the  Chautauqua  Woman's  Club,  a 
gift  of  the  Pennsylvania  women. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Semple  have  two  sons:     Samuel 
Merrick  and  Robert  Walton. 


JOHN  Q.  VAN  SWEARINGEN— An  out- 
standing figure  in  Pennsylvania's  judiciary,  Judge 
John  Q.  Van  Swearingen,  was  recognized  by  both 
the  State  and  Federal  Courts  as  one  of  the  ablest 
jurists  of  his  time.  His  enormous  capacity  for 
work  and  his  intense  interest  in  the  daily  proceed- 
ings of  his  court  room,  made  him  not  only  one  of 
the  most  popular  judges  of  the  State,  but  also  one 
of  the  sanest  and  fairest.  His  exceptional  legal 
qualifications  and  his  astounding  success  as  an  at- 
torney brought  him  early  prominence.  The  career 
of  Judge  Van  Swearingen  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  those  in  the  legal  profession  in  the  State. 
His  judicial  wisdom  and  wide  understanding  of  his 
fellowmen  qualified  him  exceptionally  well  for  the 
position  of  trust  he  held  in  Uniontown  as  judge  of 
the  Fayette  County  courts  for  almost  eighteen 
years. 

The  Van  Swearingen  family,  settlers  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  is  one  of  the  finest  old 
Dutch  families  of  Pennsylvania,  tracing  its  an- 
cestry back  to  one  Geret  Van  Swearingen,  the 
younger  son  of  a  Holland  nobleman,  who  was  the 
first  of  the  name  to  settle  in  America.  A  de- 
scendant of  his  took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
with  rank  of  captain,  in  the  8th  Regiment  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  there  served  with  distinc- 
tion. 

John  Q.  Van  Swearingen  was  born  February  20, 
1866,  on  the  old  home  farm  in  North  Union  Town- 
ship. His  parents,  William  S.  and  Dorcas  (Bry- 
son)  Van  Swearingen,  were  both  natives  of  Fay- 
ette County.  They  lived  on  the  homestead,  which 
had  been  in  the  family  for  four  generations,  and 
William  S.  Van  Swearingen  worked  the  farm. 
This  homestead  is  now  occupied  by  William  B. 
Van  Swearingen. 

John  Q.  Van  Swearingen  passed  his  boyhood  on 
the  farm,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
township  schools,  followed  by  two  years  in  the 
Uniontown  borough  school,  after  which  he  entered 
Western  Pennsylvania  Classical  and  Scientific  In- 
stitute at  Mount  Pleasant,  graduating,  valedic- 
torian of  his  class,  in  1886.  He  then  entered  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  whence 
he  graduated  in  1888,  one  of  the  first  in  a  class  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  A  classmate  here  was  Allen 
F.  Cooper,  who  later  became  his  partner  at  law, 
and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  lifelong  friend- 
ship. The  law  partnership  of  Cooper  &  Van 
Swearingen  lasted  twenty  years,  and  was  dissolved 
only  when  both  men  were  elected  to  high  public 
office.  Judge  Van  Swearingen  as  judge  of  the  Com- 


mon Pleas  Court,  and  Mr.  Cooper  as  member  of 
Congress  from  the  old  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania 
District. 

As  a  young  lawyer.  Judge  Van  Swearingen's 
aptitude  for  politics  was  easily  discernible.  In 
i8g6  he  became  one  of  the  youngest  Republican 
county  chairmen  in  local  history.  His  able  handling 
of  the  McKinley  campaign  that  autumn  won  him 
elevation  to  the  bench  in  1907,  after  one  of  the 
most  bitterly  fought  primaries  in  the  history  of 
this  county  and  State.  He  was  reelected  in  191 7 
and,  had  he  lived  out  his  term,  was  a  prospective 
candidate  for  1927. 

Judge  Van  Swearingen's  name  is  associated  with 
many  public  projects  and  m.any  important  political 
offices.  The  firm  of  Cooper  &  Van  Swearingen 
was  for  many  years  counsel  for  the  West  Penn 
Railways,  the  Federal  Steel  Company  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries, and  other  important  interests.  They  re- 
linquished this  capacity  in  1907  only  with  Judge 
Van  Swearingen's  election  to  the  bench.  They 
were  also  employed  as  borough  solicitors  for  many 
years  and  played  an  important  role  in  the  shaping 
of  Uniontown's  legislation.  The  law  firm  of 
Cooper  &  Van  Swearingen  had  one  of  the  largest 
corporate  practices  in  the  county.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Judge  Van  Swearingen  had  been  judge 
of  the  Fayette  County  courts  for  almost  eighteen 
years,  and  president  judge  since  March,  1915. 

Profoundly  interested  in  his  profession  and 
carrying  the  burden  of  the  numerous  and  intricate 
problems  which  came  to  him  in  his  work.  Judge 
Van  Swearingen  found  time  for  other  activity. 
From  early  manhood  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Great  Bethel  Baptist  Church  of  Uniontown, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  furthering  of  its  work, 
serving  for  a  number  of  years  on  its  finance  com- 
mittee. Regular  in  his  attendance  at  his  own 
church,  he  did  not  restrict  himself  to  its  affairs, 
but  for  many  years  was  clerk  of  the  Monongahela 
Baptist  Association.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
for  his  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school, 
first  as  a  teacher  of  girls,  later  as  assistant  in- 
structor of  the  men's  class,  and  finally  as  teacher 
of  the  same  group  known  as  "Class  Five,"  which 
grew  in  enrollment  until  it  numbered  two  hundred 
men  who  gathered  together  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
a  notable  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  consecration 
of  Judge  Van  Swearingen. 

He  never  married,  but  since  his  college  days  he 
and  his  sister  Emma  L.  Van  Swearingen  made 
their  home  in  Uniontown. 

His  death  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  overwork. 
His  great  zeal  outstripped  even  his  unusual  physical 
strength.  Stricken  during  a  court  session,  he  was 
taken  home,  and  there  his  death  occurred  Novem- 
ber 18,  1925.  His  loss  was  mourned  by  many,  and 
memorial   services  were  held  and  honor  paid  by 
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his  church  and  Sunday  school,  by  his  legal  col- 
leagues, both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
the  Fayette  County  Bar  Association.  From  the 
latter's  resolutions  come  these  words : 

He  was  a  man  of  convictions,  and  a  man,  as 
Macaulay  would  say,  of  parts.  There  was  one 
characteristic  which  he  possessed  in  such  a  pro- 
nounced form  that  I  have  never  seen  it  equalled 
and  never  expect  to  see  it  surpassed.  Some  of  us 
practiced  before  him  for  a  long  while.  Measured 
by  the  normal  length  of  professional  life,  eighteen 
years  is  a  long  while,  and  I  think  there  is  no  prac- 
titioner here  who  can  think  of  a  time  when  Judge 
Van  Swearingen  ever  took  advantage  of  a  situa- 
tion to  hurt  the  practice  of  a  lawyer  by  even  a 
justifiable  criticism.  If  he  agreed  with  you,  he 
did  it  with  urbanity,  following  the  law.  If  he  dis- 
agreed with  you,  he  did  it  courteously.  He  was  a 
splendid  listener,  and  that  made  him  a  great  judge. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American,  State  and 
County  Bar  associations,  of  the  University  Club, 
and  of  the  Americus  Club. 


RALPH  DO  RON— Few  men  of  Kingston, 
Pennsylvania,  were  more  widely  known  than  was 
the  late  Ralph  Doron,  who  was  a  resident  of  the 
city  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
whose  activities  brought  him  into  association  with 
a  very  large  number  of  his  fellow  citizens.  As  an 
undertaker  he  was  recognized  as  one  who  was 
beyond  criticism,  as  a  public  official  he  rendered 
efficient  and  genial  service,  as  his  father's  assist- 
ant in  the  undertaking  business  he  soon  became 
popular,  while  his  musical  ability  won  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  violinists  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  The  noted  Rippard  String 
Quartet  was  proud  of  him,  and  to  his  many  friends 
his  violin  was  a  delight.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
individual  ministers  to  the  public  both  in  their 
saddest  hours  and  in  their  moments  of  recreation 
and  pleasure,  but  this  dual  service  bound  Mr. 
Doron  to  his  associates  with  very  strong  ties  and 
enabled  him  to  fill  a  unique  place  in  the  life  of 
the  community. 

William  E.  Doron,  father  of  Mr.  Doron,  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which  he 
served  in  official  capacity.  He  was  also  an  able 
and  resourceful  business  man,  who  established  a 
large  business  both  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  on  the 
West  Side  in  Kingston.  He  conducted  a  music 
store  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  later  life  en- 
gaged in  the  undertaking  business.  Both  enter- 
prises were  started  in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
but  branches  were  early  established  in  Kingston, 
where  the  son  Ralph  took  charge  before  the  death 
of  his  father.  Realizing  that  the  West  Side  was  a 
rapidly  growing  community  which  represented 
sound  opportunity,     Mr.    Doron    established    his 


undertaking  business  in  Kingston,  in  1898.  He 
was  an  energetic  and  resourceful  business  man, 
and  all  of  his  enterprises  met  with  notable  suc- 
cess. Like  his  son,  he  was  fond  of  association 
with  his  fellows,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  he  was  widely  known,  being  a  Knight 
Templar  and  a  Shriner.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His 
death  occurred  in  July,  1918.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Barnes. 

Ralph  Doron,  son  of  William  E.  and  Elizabeth 
(Barnes)  Doron,  was  born  at  Plains,  Pennsyl- 
vania, May  I,  1877,  and  died  in  Kingston,  Penn- 
sylvania, September  9,  1924.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  local  schools  and  then  became  a 
student  in  Wyoming  Seminary,  from  which  he  was 
graduated.  After  receiving  his  diploma  from  the 
Seminary,  he  became  his  father's  assistant  in  the 
undertaking  business,  and  as  his  father's  business 
began  to  expand  he  removed  to  Kingston  in  order 
to  be  of  greater  assistance  in  the  newer  project. 
His  father's  death  in  1918  made  it  necessary  that 
he  take  charge  of  the  entire  undertaking  business 
and  later  he  associated  with  himself  in  that  branch 
of  the  business  his  son  Charles.  For  a  period  of 
thirty-two  years  he  ministered  to  the  mortuary 
needs  of  a  very  large  patronage,  winning  by  his 
tact  and  unobtrusive  sympathy  the  gratitude  of 
many  and  the  approval  of  all  whom  he  served. 
Perhaps  the  emotional  strain  of  his  profession 
made  his  love  of  music  a  salutary  means  of  retain- 
ing poise  and  the  joy  of  life.  At  any  rate  such 
was  the  degree  of  talent  which  he  possessed  that, 
aside  from  his  profession  he  was  best  known  as  a 
violinist,  a  musician  of  exceptional  talent,  who,  had 
he  so  chosen,  could  easily  have  made  his  livelihood 
with  his  violin.  He  studied  under  the  late  Allen 
Rippard,  and  for  years  was  a  member  of  the 
popular  and  excellent  Rippard  String  Quartet,  of 
which  Allen  Rippard  was  first  violinist;  Ralph 
Doron,  second  violinist;  Bruce  Wallace,  viola;  and 
Thomas  Rippard,  cello.  This  quartet  later  went 
to  New  York  City  to  make  records  for  the  Colum- 
bia Phonograph  Company.  Later  Mr.  Doron 
organized  the  Doron  String  Quartet,  the  members 
of  which  were:  Ralph  Doron,  first  violin;  Wil- 
liam Lohman,  second  violin;  Brace  Wallace, 
viola;  and  Willard  Goode,  cello.  Mr.  Doron 
taught  for  several  years,  giving  to  his  violin  pupils 
careful   and  successful  instruction. 

Although  engaged  in  the  undertaking  business 
and  in  extensive  musical  activities,  Mr.  Doron  was 
active  in  civic  service  and  enjoyed  many  religious 
and  fraternal  affiliations.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Councilmen  for  one  year,  declin- 
ing to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and  he  was 
always  interested  in  any  project  which  promised 
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betterment  for  the  community.  He  was  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  Men's  Club  of  the 
Kingston  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  a 
member  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a 
member  of  Kingston  Lodge,  No.  395,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  of  Kingston  Lodge,  No.  709, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  and  of 
Wilkes-Barre  Lodge,  No.  109,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  of  the 
Musician's  Federation  of  Kingston.  His  death  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-seven  years  seemed  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  untimely,  a  cutting  ofif  of  the 
span  of  life  "before  its  years  were  told,"  and  the 
city  of  Kingston  has  not  yet  ceased  to  mourn 
this,  her  "talented  citizen  and  universal  friend." 
Ralph  Doron  was  married,  September  29,  1898, 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  to  Elizabeth  Gard- 
ner, daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  (Walker) 
Gardner,  both  of  Wilkes-Barre,  the  father, 
Charles  Gardner,  being  engaged  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness for  many  years,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  head  keeper  of  the  county  jail.  He  was  an 
ardent  Republican  and  for  a  time  served  as  city 
chairman.  He  was  also  a  great  sportsman,  known 
as  an  expert  marksman,  and  the  winner  of  many 
trophies.  He  was  also  known  for  his  pronounced 
interest  in  and  fondness  for  children.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Doron  were  the  parents  of  one  son, 
Charles  William  Doron,  who  was  born  in  King- 
ston, November  8,  1899,  and  is  now  (1926)  con- 
ducting the  business  of  his  father.  He  served  in 
the  Hospital  Corps  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
World  War  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  of  the  Order  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  a  Knight  Templar  and  a  Shriner,  as  was 
his  father.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club.  He  married,  October  8,  1925,  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Ruth  Utz. 


REV.  VALENTINE  HUMMEL  BERG- 
HAUS,  D.  D.— The  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
istry of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  had  a  strong 
and  outstanding  representative  and  an  eloquent  and 
forceful  preacher  in  Rev.  Valentine  Hummel  Berg- 
hauS,  D.  D.,  who  left  the  impress  of  his  fine  per- 
sonality and  service  in  the  annals  of  the  parish 
records  of  a  number  of  important  charges  in  these 
two  States.  But  for  a  declining  condition  of 
health,  he  undoubtedly  would  have  figured  even 
more  prominently  in  larger  centers,  where  he  was 
desired  by  old  and  influential  parishes  to  fill  the 
ministerial  office.  As  it  was,  he  was  favored  with 
a  span  of  life  of  more  than  sixty  years,  during 
which  he  faithfully  and  ardently  gave  of  his  high 
mental  and  spiritual  endowment  to  those  who  came 


under  his  pastoral  charge.  Son  of  a  native-born 
German  father,  who  became  a  very  successful  phy- 
sician and  business  man,  and  through  his  mother 
he  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  Hum- 
melstown,  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Berghaus  was  linked 
by  family  ties  to  professional  interests  and  historic 
incidents  that  went  to  make  up  Pennsylvania  life 
as  a  foundation  of  society  in  his,  and  his  ancestors' 
days. 

Charles  Louis  Berghaus,  father  of  Dr.  Valentine 
Hummel  Berghaus,  was  born  in  Bremen,  Germany. 
He  was  between  six  and  eight  years  of  age  when 
he  arrived  in  America,  and  later  came  to  Harris- 
burg.  Here  he  attended  the  public  schools  and  pur- 
sued his  education  through  a  medical  school,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine.  He  became  one  of  the  best- 
known  physicians  of  his  section  of  the  State,  hav- 
ing a  large  practice.  He  also  engaged  in  business 
as  a  lumberman,  in  which  he  displayed  his  ca- 
pacity for  management  of  commercial  enterprise. 
He  died  in  1859  at  his  residence,  No.  119  South 
Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two 
years.  He  married  Mary  Walthern  Hummel, 
daughter  of  Valentine  Hummel,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Valentine  Hummel,  founder  of  Hummels- 
town,  Pennsylvania.  She  died  at  the  family  home 
in  Harrisburg,  April  24,  1892,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-nine. To  Dr.  Charles  Louis  and  Mary  Wal- 
thern (Hummel)  Berghaus  were  born  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  were :  Valentine  Hummel,  of  this 
memorial;  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further. 

Valentine  Hummel  Berghaus,  son  of  Dr.  Charles 
Louis  and  Mary  Walthern  (Hummel)  Berghaus, 
was  born  in  the  Hummel  homestead  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  June  12,  1842,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
March  22,  1910,  his  life  having  been  filled  with 
useful  service  in  his  high  calling.  His  early  and 
preparatory  education  was  received  in  Professor 
Seller's  Private  School,  Harrisburg,  whence  he 
entered  Princeton  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated,  concluding  his  ministerial  training 
course  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  in 
Philadelphia.  Following  ordination  he  was  as- 
signed to  his  first  charge  at  Likens,  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  ardor  and  zeal  of  the  young  priest  gave 
promise  of  a  career  that  only  would  be  limited  by 
his  physical  strength.  From  Likens  he  was  called 
to  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  where  experience 
and  proved  ability  were  supplemented  by  enthusi- 
asm in  service.  His  next  charge  was  the  important 
center  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  here 
he  did  much  to  cement  the  cordial  relations  be- 
tween priest  and  parish,  the  while  mellowing  in 
thought  and  excelling  even  his  own  standard  of 
power  and  effectiveness  as  a  preacher  of  unusual 
gifts.  Dr.  Berghaus  had  now  begun  to  attract  at- 
tention   from    more    remote   and    more   important 
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parishes,  and  of  these  was  the  old  established  and 
strongly  influential  Grace  Episcopal  Qiurch  of 
New  York  City.  Matters  had  progressed  so  far 
and  favorably  that  in  1842  he  was  assigned  to 
Grace  Church  parish  -n  the  metropolis,  but  when 
it  came  to  assuming  his  duties,  it  was  found  that 
his  health  was  in  such  a  poor  state  as  to  prohibit 
his  acceptance.  This  conclusion  was,  of  course,  a 
source  of  deep  regret  to  Dr.  Berghaus  as  well  as 
to  the  Grace  Church  flock,  but  with  characteristic 
fortitude  and  patience  he  continued  in  service  in  a 
less  exacting  field.  Strangely  enough,  his  next 
appointment  was  a  parish  of  the  same  name  as  the 
New  York  church  that  had  desired  him,  but  lo- 
cated in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Here  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  bounds  of  his  physical  powers,  his 
spiritual  and  executive  capacity  and  status  remain- 
ing virtually  unimpaired  during  his  stay  at  what 
proved  to  be  his  final  charge  ere  he  should  event- 
ually be  compelled  to  lay  aside  the  priestly  ofiice  in 
response  to  the  summons  of  the  Great  Reaper. 

Dr.  Berghaus'  departure  was  widely  and  sin- 
cerely mourned.  He  was  affectionately  regarded 
by  a  great  host  of  people,  old  and  young,  in  the 
spiritual  families  that  he  had  guided  and  fostered 
in  the  way  of  the  church.  Outside  the  church, 
too,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  broad 
catholicity,  fine  scholarship  and  high  type  of  cit- 
izenship. 

Dr.  Berghaus  married,  in  Delaware  City,  Dela- 
ware. Louisa  Ford,  both  of  whose  parents  were 
deceased  when  the  marriage  took  place.  To  them 
were  born  four  children:  i.  Paul,  who  married 
Fannie  Ford,  and  has  children :  Paul  Conrad, 
Richard,  Lydia  and  Louisa.  2.  Clayton,  who  mar- 
ried Mary  Canfield,  and  has  a  daughter,  Louisa. 
3.  Valentine  Hummel,  2d,  who  married  Margaret 
Ford  and  has  children :  Valentine  Hummel,  3d, 
William  and  Margaret.  4.  Charles,  who  married, 
and  has  children :  Robert,  Bayard  and  John. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Berghaus,  youngest  of  seven 
children  of  Dr.  Charles  Louis  and  Mary  Wal- 
thern  (Hummel)  Berghaus,  was  born  in  the  old 
Berghaus  family  home  at  No.  119  South  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  and  which  was  given  to  Miss 
Berghaus'  mother  shortly  after  the  latter's  mar- 
riage. Mary  Elizabeth  attended  Mrs.  Woodward's 
Select  School  in  Harrisburg,  going  later  to  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  She  fin- 
ished with  one  year  at  the  famous  Bishop  Thorpe 
School,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

Following  her  mother's  death  she  went  to  live  in 
New  York,  and  there  suffered  a  nervous  break- 
down. In  the  hope  of  recuperating  her  waning 
strength  she  went  abroad,  arriving  in  Rome,  where 
she  was  ill  in  a  hospital  all  the  time  that  she  was 
in  that  country.  Heroically  she  endeavored  to  re- 
spond to  the  treatment  administered  in  her  case, 


and  in  due  season  returned  to  America  and  her 
native  Harrisburg.  She  bought  of  the  other  heirs 
their  interest  in  the  old  Hummel  home,  and  there 
she  took  up  her  residence. 

Miss  Berghaus  takes  a  keen  delight  in  her  social 
and  religious  activities ;  these  she  is  enabled  to  per- 
form to  a  goodly  degree  that  is  remarkable  for  one 
of  her  years.  She  is  slightly  interested  in  political 
matters,  being  classed  with  those  of  the  Democratic 
faith,  though  not  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  voters. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Civics  Club,  in  whose  pro- 
ceedings she  has  taken  an  important  part.  Her 
religious  fellowship  is  with  St.  Stephen's  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  in  which,  with  St.  Stephen's 
Guild  she  maintains  an  active  and  helpful  interest. 
One  of  her  richest  legacies  is  the  memory  of  her 
distinguished  brother,  the  Episcopal  priest,  which 
she  fondly  cherishes  in  her  golden  years. 


EDGAR  TAFT  STEVENSON  is  now  editor 
of  the  Titusville  "Herald."  He  is  a  member  of 
an  old  and  notable  family,  referred  to  in  Weems' 
"Life  of  Washington."  The  story  runs  that 
when  Washington  went  out  as  surveyor  for  Lord 
Fairfax,  in  Virginia,  he  passed  most  of  his  eve- 
nings at  the  home  of  Widow  Stevenson.  This 
woman  had  seven  sons,  all  noted  for  their  splendid 
physiques.  Two  were  the  sons  of  her  first  hus- 
band, surnamed  Crawford:  William  and  Valen- 
tine. The  five  by  her  second  husband  were  sur- 
named Stevenson:  James,  Hugh,  Richard,  Mark, 
and  John.  The  boys  spent  their  evenings  together 
playing  athletic  games  on  the  lawn  of  the  Steven- 
son home,  the  Crawfords  and  Stevensons  the 
stronger,  Washington  the  more  agile.  The  youth- 
ful friendship  continued,  and  Washington,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  of- 
fered commissions  to  all  the  boys.  William  Craw- 
ford and  James  and  Hugh  Stevenson  accepted, 
the  last-named  being  paymaster  with  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  13th  Virginia  Regiment  (the  name 
being  spelled  Stephenson).  These  two  forms  of 
spelling  have  always  been  used  interchangeably, 
though  Stevenson  has  been  preferred  during  the 
past  seventy  years.  Captain  James  Stevenson  died 
in  1813.  The  line  was  carried  by  his  son,  William 
Stevenson,  who  married  Margaret  Crawford;  their 
son,  Thomas,  born  in  1809,  died  January  25,  1846, 
at  Mercer,  Pennsylvania,  a  storekeeper  of  standing 
and  substance,  who  married  Sarah  DeVore; 
their  son,  William  T.,  born  September  16,  1842, 
died  May  24,  1887,  at  Sandy  Lake,  Pennsylvania, 
who  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  corporal  in  Com- 
pany L  1st  West  Virginia  Cavalry  Regiment, 
until  disabled,  then  in  the  commissary  depart- 
ment, who  became  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
DeVore   &   Stevenson,   at   Sandy   Lake,   and   who 
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married  Harriet  Jane,  daughter  of  James  and 
Harriet  (Egbert)  Coleman.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  four  children:  i.  Sara  DeVore,  born 
January  3,  1876,  married  John  P.  Orr.  2.  Edgar 
Taft,  of  whom  further.  3.  Mary  Mowry,  born 
October  31,  1879,  died  May  24,  1914.  4-  Harry 
Thomas,  born  August  13,  1883,  died  November 
6,  1920. 

Edgar  Taft  Stevenson,  son  of  William  T.  and 
Harriet  Jane  (Coleman)  Stevenson,  was  born 
October  i,  1878.  He  was  educated  in  the  Sandy 
Lake  Union  Schools.  In  1897  he  engaged  in 
newspaper  reporting,  in  which  he  long  continued. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  newspaper  career  he 
was  a  student  for  four  years  in  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1904.  In  1905  he  became  city 
editor  of  the  Franklin  "Evening  -News."  He  be- 
came editor-in-chief  in  1917  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  the  "News"  consolidated  with  the 
"Herald"  in  1919.  He  was  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  "News-Herald"  until  December,  1922,  when 
he  purchased  the  Titusville  "Herald."  Mr.  Stev- 
enson was  appointed  a  trustee  of  Polk  State  School 
in  1923. 

Mr.  Stevenson  married,  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
Pennsylvania,  June  27,  1907,  Feme  Frick  Brad- 
dock,  daughter  of  James  Saunders  and  Anna 
(Frick)  Braddock.  She,  like  her  husband,  is  a 
graduate  of  Bucknell  University,  and  of  the  class 
of  1905.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  are  the  parents 
of  two  sons:  James  Braddock,  born  March  23, 
1911;  and  William  DeVore,  born  May  23,  1916. 


DANIEL  GRIMM— The  life  and  the  career 
of  Daniel  Grimm,  a  man  who  is  not  only  highly 
respected  but  very  greatly  loved  in  his  community, 
shows  him  to  be  a  self-made  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  The  realization  of  his  early  ambitions, 
and  they  were  high  indeed,  is  the  best  proof  of  a 
life  well  lived  and  to  the  full.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  story  of  Mr.  Grimm  so  especially  inter- 
esting: The  fact  that  he  has  achieved  the  objects 
which  brought  him  to  this  country  when  he  was 
still  but  a  young  boy,  to  begin  life  in  the  new  land 
where  he  had  at  least  reasonable  chances  of  attain- 
ing not  only  a  substantial  position  but,  and  this  is 
the  important  point,  also  the  prospect  of  himself 
reaping  the  rewards  of  his  labor  and  industry. 

Daniel  Grimm  was  born  August  23,  1838,  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria  (the  Palatinate),  on  the  French 
border.  He  is  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Caroline 
(Koehler)  Grimm.  His  early  training  and  educa- 
tion were  received  in  his  native  land,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  This  was 
in  the  year  1850,  and  shortly  after  his  birthday  he 
booked  passage  aboard  a  sailing  ship  and  voyaged 
across  the  seas  to  America,  the  land  where  a  young 


man  might  avail  himself  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  a  republic.    Immediately  upon  landing  he 
proceeded  directly  to  Meadville,  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  soon  obtained  work  in  a  gro- 
cery store.    This  humble  beginning  did  not  discour- 
age him.    Indeed,  it  rather  served  as  a  spur  to  his 
budding  ambitions,  for  in  it  he  was  able  to  gain  the 
experience  necessary  for  a  merchant-to-be  to  know. 
After  several  years  in  his  original  location  he  re- 
moved to  Franklin,  and  in  1861  he  opened  a  store 
of  his  own,  his  enterprise  following  in  the  lines  of 
his    training,    groceries   and    general   merchandise. 
He  continued  with  increasing  success  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of   time  until  the   oil   industry  at- 
tracted him,  and  as  it  developed,  he  finally  sold  out 
his  store  and  entered  the  oil  fields  as  an  operative. 
This  was  in   1869,  and  Mr.   Grimm  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the 
field  of  oil  production,  in  which  work  he  has  been 
interested  to  this  day,  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years.    His  most  important  holdings  at  present  are 
the  Franklin  Heavy  Oil  plants,  a  drilling  which 
produces  the  finest  grade  of  oil  known.     He  has 
also  acquired  some  very  valuable  gas  well  hold- 
ings,   being  a    director   of   the    Pennsylvania    Gas 
Company.    The  promotion  of  other  business  enter- 
prises  conducive  to   the  general   progress   of   the 
community  in  which  he  has  for  so  many  years  re- 
sided, has  always  had  his  ready  cooperation.    And 
it  was  thus  he  became  one  of  the  first  stockholders 
of  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Franklin,  an  institution 
which  was  originally  established  in  the  year  1871, 
and  one  which  has  since  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
career  of  prosperity.     Mr.  Grimm  was  elected  a 
director  of  this  organization  during  its  early  exist- 
ence, while  its  offices  were  still  in  the  "Exchange 
Hotel"  Building,  from  whence  the  bank  moved  to 
its  present  quarters.     Oti  June  20,  1888,  this  com- 
pany   was    incorporated    under    the    Pennsylvania 
State  laws,  to  operate  and  do  business  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $100,000.     It  has,  interestingly 
enough,  continued  on  that  basis  to  this  day.     Mr. 
Grimm   was   appointed   to   the  presidency  of  this 
bank  on  January  6,  1912,  which  office  he  filled  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years,  impressing  his  fellow 
workers  with  his  ability,  integrity  and  his  tireless- 
ness   under  strain.     As   the  years  have  gone   by, 
however,  Mr.  Grimm  has  practically  retired  from 
active    work,    although    his    influence    is    still    felt 
through    his    chairmanship   of   the    Board   of    Di- 
rectors. 

Mr.  Grimm  has  formed  a  number  of  social  and 
fraternal  affiliations,  and  enjoys  their  privileges  to 
the  full,  having  the  companionable  qualities  and  so- 
cial disposition  which  makes  such  associations  so 
delightful.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Club  and  the  Franklin  Club,  and  is  a  Knight 
Templar  Mason,  affiliated  with  the  Myrtle  Lodge, 
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No.  316,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Venango 
Chapter,  No.  211,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  Keystone 
Council,  No.  42,  Royal  and  Select  Masters ;  Frank- 
lin Commandery,  No.  44,  Knights  Templar. 

But  it  is  in  his  married  life  that  Mr.  Grimm  has 
been  particularly  remarkable,  this  union  being  of 
such  a  happy  and  lasting  nature  that  it  is  truly  a 
topic  of  conversation  among  his  wide  circle  of 
friends.  Daniel  Grimm  married,  in  1866,  Carolyn 
F.  Weyman,  the  daughter  of  William  Weyman,  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimm  are  the 
parents  of  eight  children :  Charles  D.,  who  died  at 
Hot.  Springs,  Virginia,  after  having  served  with 
valor  in  the  Spanish- American  War ;  Eugene 
Eaton,  who  is  now  engaged  in  business  as  an  oil 
producer  at  Franklin;  Stella  K.,  who  married 
Thomas  J.  Blair,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
Louise,  who  married  Harry  Rowland ;  Mary,  who 
married  Emile  Koos,  a  member  of  the  Municipal 
Government  of  New  York  City ;  Evelyn,  who  mar- 
ried Edward  E.  Jenkins,  of  Pittsburgh ;  Lida,  who 
married  Andrew  A.  Thompson,  of  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania;  and  Edna,  who  married  Rodman  W. 
Moorhead,  a  resident  of  Pittsburgh.  The  family 
maintains  a  beautiful  summer  home  overlooking 
French  Creek,  in  Sugar  Creek  Township,  situated 
on  the  "I^akes  to  the  Sea  Highway,"  some  five 
mile.s  from  the  center  of  Franklin.  They  also 
spend  every  winter  in  their  home  in  Florida. 


CHARLES  BRYANT  STEGNER— Promi- 
nent in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  Titus- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  is  Charles  Bryant  Stegner,  who 
is  an  attorney  there.  Mr.  Stegner  entered  his  pro- 
fession equipped  with  mental  qualities  of  clearness 
of  thought  and  power  to  reason,  with  an  excellent 
general  and  professional  education,  and  with  great 
enthusiasm.  In  addition  he  had  a  thoroughgoing 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  people  of  Titus- 
ville  and  vicinity,  where  he  was  born  and  reared. 
He  has  therefore  grown  more  and  more  popular 
as  a  lawyer,  in  charge  of  all  sorts  of  general  cases 
since  he  established  independent  offices.  Mr.  Steg- 
ner was  born  in  Titusville,  June  3,  1892,  son  of 
Fred  Joseph  and  Margaret  (Abernathy)  Steg- 
ner. His  father,  a  native  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
was  a  grocer,  and  his  mother  was  born  in  Titus- 
ville. 

Mr.  Stegner  was  educated  in  the  local  public 
schools,  entering  the  University  of  Michigan  to 
prepare  for  the  legal  profession  in  1916.  His  ca- 
reer was  interrupted  by  service  for  his  country 
during  the  World  War.  Meantime,  he  was  for 
some  time  advertising  manager  for  Cohn  &  Oak- 
leaf's  Department  Store.  After  the  war  he  com- 
pleted his  law  course  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1921.  Since  graduating 
he   has    been    practicing    law    in    Titusville.      Mr. 


Stegner  enlisted  on  December  11,  1917,  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  was  stationed  for  a  time  in 
the  Officers'  Training  School  at  Cleveland,  and 
trained  in  a  two  months'  cruise  on  the  Great  Lakes ; 
thence  went  to  Pelham  Bay,  New  York.  His  actual 
service  was  aboard  the  United  States  steamship 
"Neptune,"  where  he  remained  until  the  Armi- 
stice was  signed.  He  was  commissioned  ensign, 
and  mustered  out  on  March  21,  1919.  Mr.  Steg- 
ner is  prominent  in  the  political,  fraternal  and  club 
life  of  the  city.  Mr.  Stegner  is  a  Democrat  in 
politics.  He  is  a  Master  Mason,  a  member  of 
Shepherd  Lodge,  No.  463 ;  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Crawford  County  Bar  Association,  of 
the  American  Legion,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Coun- 
try Club  of  Titusville,  and  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Kappa  Fraternity.  He  is  a  communicant  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Stegner  married,  January  30,  1924,  at  Titus- 
ville, Hazel  Marie  Bates,  daughter  of  Irvin  W. 
and  Inez   (Hyde)   Bates. 


FRED  W.  DANA— The  family  of  Dana,  of 
which  the  late  Fred  W.  Dana,  who  was  one  of  the 
best-known  oil  producers  in  the  Bradford  area, 
was  a  member,  has  its  origin  in  France,  the  an- 
cestors having  been  long  seated  in  Alsace. 

(I)  The  first  of  record  in  the  American  line  is 
Anthony  Dana,  a  native  son  of  French  parents  of 
Alsace,  who  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
in  East  Eden,  Erie  County,  New  York.  He  was 
a  Democrat  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  To  him  and 
his  wife,  Annie,  also  a  native  of  Alsace,  were  born 
ten  children,  one  of  whom  was  George,  of  whom 
further. 

(II)  George  Dana,  son  of  Anthony  and  Annie 
Dana,  was  born  in  Alsace,  and  died  in  Bradford. 
He  was  a  steward  on  a  lake  steamer  sailing  out 
of  Buffalo,  and  afterward  a  farmer  and  hotel 
keeper,  later  becoming  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Fisher,  born  in  one  of  the  Rhine  Provinces  of 
Germany,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  George  Henry  was  the  eldest,  and 
of  whom  further. 

(III)  George  Henry  Dana,  son  of  George  and 
Elizabeth  (Fisher)  Dana,  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  December  31,  1844,  died  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  February  5,  1905.  He  was  a 
pupil  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  then 
learned  the  tinner's  trade,  at  which  he  was  em- 
ployed until  1897,  and  in  that  year  he  removed  to 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  an  oil 
producer  and  a  manufacturer  of  glycerine.  In 
connection  with  the  glycerine  business  he  became 
manager  and   director   of    the    High    Explosive 
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Company,  and  promoted  and  developed  the  enter- 
prise to  a  highly  successful  state.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  community,  very  much  esteemed 
and  popular  with  his  friends  and  associates. 

He  married  Louise  Bergein,  born  in  Boston, 
Erie  County,  New  York,  July  30,  1848,  and  then 
living  in  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  a  daughter  of 
George  "Buergin"  (the  German  form  of  the  spell- 
ing) born  in  Baden,  Germany,  May  6,  1809,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1846,  and  settled  in 
Hamburg,  New  York,  where  he  was  a  farmer. 
He  died  in  Duke  Center,  Pennsylvania,  in  May, 
1892.  He  married  Mary  Wurslin,  born  in  Baden, 
Germany,  in  1821,  died  in  Hamburg,  New  York, 
in  July,  1884.  Children  of  George  and  Mary 
(Wurslin)  "Buergin":  i.  Mary,  born  in  Baden, 
Germany,  in  1844,  died  in  Canada;  married  Wil- 
liam Young,  deceased,  a  tanner  from  Baden,  Ger- 
many; has  a  daughter,  Henrietta,  lives  in  Ham- 
burg, New  York.  2.  Frederick,  born  in  Baden, 
Germany,  in  1846,  came  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States.  3.  George,  born  in  Baden,  Ger- 
many, and  died  there  in  1856.  4.  Louise,  of  earlier 
mention.  5.  Amelia,  born  in  Hamburg,  New 
York,  in  1849,  and  died  there  in  1850.  6.  Charles, 
born  in  Hamburg,  New  York,  died  there  in  1851, 
the  year  of  his  birth.  7.  Julia,  born  in  Hamburg, 
New  York,  in  1852;  died  January  3,  1926;  married 
(first)  George  Piatt,  deceased,  an  oil  well  shooter 
from  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania;  married  (second) 
William  C.  Decker,  an  oil  well  pumper  from  El- 
mira,  New  York.  Children  of  George  H.  and  Lou- 
ise (Bergein)  Dana:  i.  Louise  Henrietta,  bom  in 
North  Collins,  New  York,  March  28,  1870;  married 
Joseph  Diem,  a  shoe  dealer  of  Bradford,  Penn- 
sylvania; has  a  child,  Shirley  Bernice,  born  in 
Batavia,  New  York,  August  23,  1895.  2.  Arthur 
George,  born  in  North  Collins,  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1872;  an  oil  producer;  married  Edith  Mur- 
ray, and  lives  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  has  a 
daughter,  Dorothy  Murray,  born  in  Butler,  Penn- 
sylvania, May  10,  1894.  3.  Frederick  Wurslin,  or 
"Fred,"  as  he  was  better  known,  of  whom  further. 
4.  Earl  Newton,  born  in  Duke  Center,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  II,  1881,  died  May  7,  1913;  was  an  oil 
producer  of  Bradford;  married,  in  Bradford,  Lil- 
lian Crooker;  children:  Helen  Aline,  bom  April 
18,  1910;  Marian  Louise,  born  September  11,  191 1. 
Mrs.  Louise  Dana  survived  her  husband,  and  re- 
tained her  residence  in  Bradford,  where  she  was  a 
devout  and  useful  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

(IV)  Frederick  Wurslin  ("Fred"  W.)  Dana, 
third  child  of  George  Henry  and  Louise  (Bergein) 
Dana,  was  born  in  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  Au- 
gust ID,  1873,  died  at  his  home  in  Bradford,  Penn- 
sylvania, June  I,  1926.     His  entire  life  had  been 
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passed  in  the  oil  fields  of  the  Keystone  State.  It 
was  in  the  days  of  the  "oil  excitement"  that  his 
parents  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  Clarion 
County,  Pennsylvania,  he  then  being  six  years  of 
age,  and  he  began  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Duke  Center.  After  he  completed  his 
studies,  he  went  to  work  in  the  oil  fields  as  a 
pumper,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  his  career 
in  that  industry.  He  continued  at  that  occupation 
until  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  and  the 
family  having  their  residence  in  Duke  Center. 
He  served  in  all  the  various  capacities  of  the  in- 
dustry in  connection  with  the  production  of  oil. 
In  1897  he  and  the  family  removed  to  Bradford, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  oil  production  busi- 
ness, assuming  charge  of  the  properties  of  the 
Dana  estate  where  oil  was  produced,  and  he  con- 
tinued as  manager  of  the  estate  until  he  was  com- 
pelled through  failing  health  to  withdraw  from 
active  participation  in  many  of  his  business  enter- 
prises. His  rise  in  the  industry  was  not  phe- 
nomenal, in  the  accepted  meaning  of  that  term; 
rather  was  it  steady,  consistent  and  sustained,  due 
principally  to  his  qualifications  and  personal  char- 
acteristics. He  was  unusually  skillful,  an  inde- 
fatigable worker  and  very  much  in  love  with  his 
business.  He  had  the  faculty,  too,  of  making  a 
most  favorable  impression  upon  his  associates  and 
those  with  whom  he  desired  to  make  business  con- 
tacts. In  this  latter  respect  he  was  remarkably 
successful.  In  his  political  preferences  Mr.  Dana 
was  an  Independent  through  and  through.  He 
was  afifiliated  with  Union  Lodge,  No.  334,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  other  Masonic  bodies; 
with  Bradford  Tent,  No.  104,  Knights  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

Some  three  years  ago  he  was  stricken  with  a 
fatal  disease,  and  although  he  had  been  placed  in 
the  care  of  specialists  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and 
Buffalo,  New  York,  his  case  was  beyond  medical 
skill.  The  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  his  suf- 
ferings was  remarkable;  possessing  an  iron  will 
and  a  strong  constitution,  he  was  enabled  to  endure 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  most  people  similarly  afflicted. 

Fred  Wurslin  Dana  married,  November  24, 
1898,  Anna  M.  Caswell,  bom  in  New  Castle,  Law- 
rence County,  Pennsylvania,  June  i,  1874.  She 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Duke  Center 
and  in  the  New  Castle  High  School.  Children: 
I.  Reva  May,  bom  in  Sawyer  City,  October  13, 
1900;  graduated  from  Bradford  High  School,  class 
of  1919;  attended  Syracuse  University,  and  after- 
ward Pennsylvania  State  College,  from  which  she 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1923.  She  taught 
one  term  at  Coudersport,  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
two  terms  taught  history  at  the   Bradford   High 
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School.  The  summer  of  1926  she  passed  at 
Columbia  University,  preparing  for  her  Master 
degree.  2.  George  William,  born  in  Bradford, 
July  13,  1905;  attended  the  Bradford  High  School, 
and  the  Fishborne  Military  School,  Waynesboro, 
Virginia,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1925.  He  studied  for  a  time  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  He  married  Madalyn 
Haller,  of  Waynesboro,  Virginia,  and  they  have 
their  residence  in  Bradford. 

The  father  of  this  family  bequeathed  to  them  a 
precious  memory  of  a  life  lived  in  the  harmonies 
of  his  domestic  and  business  relations.  His  going 
left  a  grievous  vacancy  in  the  circles  of  various 
activities.  Especially  will  he  continue  to  be  missed 
in  the  social,  fraternal  and  religious  associations 
to  which  he  was  particularly  devoted.  He  had 
his  religious  fellowship  with  the  First  Methodist 
Church  at  Bradford,  and  was  esteemed  a  most 
loyal  adherent  of  the  faith  and  a  liberal  supporter 
of  its  works. 


CLIFFORD  COOPER,  M.  D.— Son  of  Ben- 
jamin N.  and  Lydia  (Lewis)  Cooper,  Dr.  Clifford 
Cooper  was  born  in  the  family  homestead  on  his 
father's  farm  in  Jackson  Township,  Venango 
County,  on  January  20,  1882.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  near  home  and  graduated  from  the 
Cochranton  High  School  in  1900.  Choosing  the 
medical  profession  for  his  life  work,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Western  Pennsylvania  at  Pitts- 
burgh, taking  his  diploma  from  the  Medical  School 
of  that  university  in  1905.  For  a  year  thereafter 
he  served  as  resident  physician  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in  July,  1906,  he  lo- 
cated at  Cooperstown,  Venango  County,  and  be- 
gan the  general  practice  of  medicine,  in  which  he 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  year  191 7,  absent- 
ing himself  during  the  winter  months  of  1914-15, 
which  he  spent  in  Chicago  doing  post-graduate 
work  on  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  He  mar- 
ried, in  January  of  1918,  and  during  the  year  that 
followed  he  again  devoted  himself  to  special  study 
which  he  had  begun  in  Chicago,  this  time  working 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  January,  191 9, 
he  again  opened  offices,  locating  this  time  in  Titus- 
ville,  where  he  has  confined  his  practice  to  those 
subjects  upon  which  he  had  centered  his  study. 

Dr.  Cooper  is  a  director  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Titusville,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Masonic  Order.  His  affiliations  are  with  Myrtle 
Lodge,  No.  316,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania;  Chapter  No.  211,  Royal 
Arch  Masons ;  Council  No.  42,  Royal  and  Select 
Masters,  of  Franklin;  the  Rose  Croix  Command- 
ery.  No.  38,  Knights  Templar,  of  Titusville;  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Consistory,  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite.     He  also  belongs  to  Zem  Zem  Temple, 


Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  His  clubs  are  the  City  and 
the  Country.  Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat,  and 
his  church  membership  is  with  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  he  is  now  (1926)  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

On  January  2,  1918,  Dr.  Clifford  Cooper  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Clara  Nesbit,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Nesbit,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


J.  FRANK  PATTERSON— Son  of  Josiah  and 

and  Matilda  Van  Schaick  Patterson,  J.  Frank 
Patterson  was  bom  at  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York, 
on  October  26,  1861.  He  first  became  a  resident  of 
Bradford  County  when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of 
age,  living  at  first  on  a  farm  in  Wysox  Township, 
Shores  Hill.  He  made  his  home  here  until  he 
moved  to  Towanda  in  1897,  where  he  died  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1924.  From  1908  he  was  employed  by 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Company  as  a  special  officer, 
holding  this  position  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Quiet  and  unassuming  as  he  was,  Mr.  Patterson 
was  a  well-known  resident  of  Towanda,  where  he 
had  a  host  of  friends.  H  any  one  of  his  fine  traits 
of  character  should  be  named  as  a  key  to  all,  it 
would  be  loyalty.  In  his  business  relations,  in  civic 
duties,  in  social  life,  to  friends  and  family  this 
quality  predominated  over  all  others.  Unpreten- 
tious and  self-forgetful,  he  neither  expected  nor 
desired  credit  or  praise  for  what  he  did.  He  was 
courteous,  fearless  and  loving,  and  to  every  duty 
or  responsibility  he  gave  the  best  that  was  in  his 
power.  From  1899  until  his  death  he  served  al- 
most continuously  as  a  member  of  the  Borough 
Council.  His  interest  in  town  affairs  was  very 
genuine,  and  he  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  do 
his  full  share  as  a  citizen  toward  the  advancement 
of  the  community  which  was  his  home. 

He  was  a  prominent  Mason,  holding  the  thirty- 
second  degree  in  that  fraternity.  He  belonged  to 
the  Scottish  Rite,  and  was  past  officer  of  all 
bodies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Irem  Temple, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
His  name  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
b3rterian  church,  of  which  he  was  long  a  trustee. 

On  January  14,  1885,  J.  Frank  Patterson  mar- 
ried Mary  Reed,  daughter  of  J.  Myer  and  Stella 
(Goodrich)  Reed,  of  Wysox,  Pennsylvania.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  one  son  was  born,  Carl  V. 
S.  Patterson,  who  married  Katherine  Allen,  on  June 
26,  1918.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  them: 
Mary  Nettie,  Stella  Elizabeth,  and  John  Frank. 

To  Mr.  Patterson's  wide  circle  of  friends  the 
news  of  his  passing  brought  deep  sorrow  and  a 
sense  of  great  loss,  for  his  life  and  companionship 
had  always  been  an  inspiration  and  a  comfort.  To 
all  the  name  of  Frank  Patterson  will  be  a  precious 
memory  while  life  lasts. 
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JOSEPH  BLACK,  II— In  York,  Pennsylvania, 
the  name  of  Joseph  Black  was  well  and  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  that  city, 
as  an  astute  business  man  of  proved  ability  and 
wide  experience,  as  a  fraternalist  of  many  afifilia- 
tions,  as  a  financier,  and  as  an  all-round  good  cit- 
izen who  was  fully  awake  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  did  all  within  his  power  to  aid  in 
local  progress  and  advancement.  His  death  was  a 
distinct  loss,  not  only  to  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial circles  of  the  city  of  York  alone,  but  to 
business  circles  of  the  State  and  surrounding 
States.  Joseph  Black,  II,  lived  an  upright,  noble 
life,  and  applied  to  both  his  public  and  private  life 
the  same  strict  code  of  ethics,  among  whose  rami- 
fications may  be  mentioned  those  prerequisites  to 
success — no  matter  what  the  field  of  endeavor — 
of  ability,  efficiency,  industry,  perseverance,  en- 
ergy, integrity,  probity,  and  absolute  and  unques- 
tioned honesty  of  thought,  purpose  and  deed.  In 
the  knitting  and  hosiery  business  he  was  without 
a  peer,  for  he  had  familiarized  himself  with  each 
and  every  phase  of  that  industry  from  boyhood 
up;  and  that  his  life  and  labors  were  constructive, 
helpful,  useful  and  most  beneficent  is  not  to  be 
doubted. 

Joseph  Black,  II,  was  born  at  the  family  home 
on  Crown  and  Whistle  streets,  Loughboro,  Eng- 
land, on  February  9,  1863,  a  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  (Kimber)  Black,  the  father  a  prominent 
hosiery  manufacturer  of  that  town.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  community,  which  he  attended  until  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time  he  left 
school  in  order  to  work  in  the  local  hosiery  mills, 
learning  every  phase  of  the  greatly  ramified  in- 
dustry, and  climbing  rapidly  from  the  lowest  to 
the  topmost  rung  of  the  industrial  ladder.  From 
the  very  first  he  applied  himself  to  his  tasks  with 
an  interest  and  indefatigable  energy  that  spelled 
eventual  success.  Although  completing  his  schol- 
astic work  at  an  early  age,  he  nevertheless  became 
a  well-educated  man  through  his  own  efforts  alone. 
He  had  a  keen  and  both  receptive  and  retentive 
mind,  and  everything  worthwhile  that  he  read  or 
saw  or  experienced  throughout  his  life  was  care- 
fully stored  away  in  that  active  brain  for  future 
use.  He  was  an  especially  fine  example  of  the 
self-made  and  self-educated  man,  and  his  success- 
ful career  can  very  well  serve  as  a  model,  an 
inspiration  and  a  guide  to  the  present  generation 
of  rising  young  business  men.  Joseph  Black,  II, 
and  his  elder  brother,  Walter  Black,  first  started 
in  the  hosiery  business  under  the  guidance  and  the 
expert  tutelage  of  their  father,  Joseph  Black,  I,  in 
Loughboro,  England.  Although  the  mill  had  been 
running  for  many  years,  it  remained  for  the 
younger  element  to  give  it  an  added  impetus  which 


brought  it  speedily  into  prominence.  Soon  their 
progressive  tendencies  led  them  to  make  a  fresh 
start  in  the  United  States.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  first  selected  as  their  field  of  endeavor, 
but  in  the  year  1900  the  father  and  two  brothers 
removed  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  "Joseph  Black  and 
Sons  Company."  The  familiar  name  of  their  brand 
of  hosiery  was  "The  Bachelor  Friend."  These 
self-educated,  self-made,  energetic  men  started  in 
business  on  a  small  scale,  but  a  lifetime  of  devo- 
tion to  their  labors  has  been  rewarded  by  most 
gratifying  results.  The  visible  form  of  their 
achievement  is  now  found  in  the  present-day  mill 
which  is  a  typically  modern  structure,  containing 
the  newest  and  best  of  equipment,  and  covering 
one  entire  square  block.  Joseph  Black,  II,  served 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  while 
his  brother  Walter  was  president.  Upon  their 
demise  the  respective  sons  of  each  assumed  his 
father's  duties.  Business  men  and  jobbers, 
whether  rivals  or  partners,  throughout  this  entire 
country,  have  testified  to  the  integrity  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  "Joseph  Black,  the 
Hosiery  Knitter,"  He  was  often  called  the 
"human  alphabet  of  the  hosiery  business,"  because 
he  had  grown  up  with  it,  was  entirely  familiar 
with  its  every  detail,  and  had  adopted  every  im- 
provement offered  by  a  progressive  age. 

The  same  splendid  qualities  that  were  evinced 
in  his  business  career  were  found  in  the  man  and 
the  father  in  private  life.  He  was  not  the  kind 
of  a  man  who  arranges  a  different  code  of  ethics 
for  each  varied  phase  of  his  life.  He  was  a  lov- 
ing husband  and  father,  ever  charming,  aflfable 
and  courteous.  Of  unlimited  ability,  ambition  and 
zeal,  he  was  also  level-headed,  sagacious,  just,  and 
stern  when  occasion  demanded.  He  truly  repre- 
sented the  finest  traits  of  manhood.  He  retained 
faith  in  his  fellow-man;  believed  in  the  daily  appli- 
cation of  the  Golden  Rule;  obeyed  implicitly  the 
laws  of  his  adopted  land  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
letter;  and  lived,  rather  than  preached,  the  doctrine 
of  the  "Square  Deal."  He  was  a  rare  judge  of 
human  nature,  and  his  wisdom  and  high  standards 
of  honor  constituted  a  rock  to  which  anyone 
could  cling  with  security.  The  business  and  the 
high  executive  position  which  Joseph  Black,  II, 
had  carried  on  so  successfully,  after  his  death  were 
inherited  by  his  son,  Joseph  Black,  III,  who,  in 
turn,  kept  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  industrial 
progress  until  his  untimely  death  in  1926,  at  the 
age  of  thirty  years.  Since  that  time  his  sister, 
Clara  L.  Black,  has  held  a  directorate  with  the 
company,  representing  her  family's  interests. 
Joseph  Black,  II,  was  also  active  in  other  fields  of 
endeavor,  and  was  a  valued  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  York  Trust  Company  for  many 
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years.  Fraternally,  he  was  correspondingly  active, 
and  held  membership  in  York  Lodge,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  Harrisburg  Consistory;  the 
Zembo  Shrine;  and  the  York  Lodge,  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Lafayette  Club  of  York.  His  re- 
ligious affiliation  was  given  to  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church  of  York,  of  which  he  was  a  regular 
attendant  and  a  most  liberal  supporter.  His 
widely  lamented  death  occurred  at  his  home  in 
York,  Pennsylvania,  on  November  26,  1924,  in  his 
sixty-second  year ;  and  he  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
and  by  two  of  their  four  children. 

Joseph  Black,  II,  was  married  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  June  29,  1891,  to  Lily  Lemin  Grey, 
a  daughter  of  George  and  Lucy  (Fasackley)  Grey, 
residents  of  Philadelphia.  Joseph,  II,  and  Lily 
Lemin  (Grey)  Black  were  the  parents  of  the  fol- 
lowing children:  i.  Lucy  Black,  died  at  the  age 
of  three  years.  2.  Clara  Isobel  Black,  educated 
at  York  Collegiate  Institute  and  Walnut  Lane 
Boarding  School,  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  3.  Joseph  Black,  III,  attended 
York  High  School  and  Peirce's  Business  College, 
died  on  February  17,  1926,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years.  4.  Helen  Mae  Black,  graduated,  1924,  York 
High  School,  and  attended  Miss  Sayward's  School, 
Philadelphia.  Since  the  death  of  Joseph  Black, 
II,  Mrs.  Lily  Lemin  (Grey)  Black  and  her  two 
daughters,  Clara  Isobel  and  Helen  Mae  Black, 
continue  to  reside  in  the  family  home  at  No.  914 
West  Market  Street,  York,  Pennsylvania. 


JOHN  WELLES  HOLLENBACK— The  city 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  located  in  Wy- 
oming Valley,  a  valley  far-famed  because  of  its 
historic  associations,  natural  resources  and  indus- 
trial development,  owes  its  growth  and  present 
prestige  to  the  vision  and  brain  of  big-hearted  and 
public-spirited  men. 

Prominent  among  those  who  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  city  and  one  whose  service  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  country  and  many  lands  be- 
yond the  seas  was  John  Welles  Hollenback.  Busi- 
ness executive,  public-spirited  citizen,  churchman, 
philanthropist,  and  always  a  courteous,  approach- 
able friend,  for  more  than  half  a  century  he  was 
busied  with  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  watched 
the  Modern  grow  out  of  the  Victorian  Age.  He 
observed  the  simplicity  of  living  and  the  frugal 
business  ways  of  an  earlier  period  of  American 
life  give  way  to  luxury  and  the  complication  of 
present-day  industry.  Almost  in  direct  touch  with 
the  Revolutionary  War  through  his  maternal 
grandfather  (who  was  a  survivor  of  the  battle  of 
Wyoming  and  who  was  still  living  when  Mr.  Hol- 
lenback was  born),  he  also  lived  through  the  cata- 
clysms of  the  Civil  War  and  its  great  successor. 


the  World  War.  Through  all  the  changes  of  the 
years  he  retained  certain  fundamentals  of  plain  liv- 
ing, high  thinking,  love  for  his  fellow  man,  and 
faith  and  loyalty  to  God,  and  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  his  mature  life  he  was  occupied  in  con- 
structive service. 

Mr.  Hollenback,  on  both  paternal  and  maternal 
lines,  inherited  historical  traditions  and  lofty  ideals. 
His  ancestors  were  among  early  prominent  Co- 
lonial families  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  England. 
The  Pynchons  (from  William  Pynchon,  founder  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1634),  the  Holyokes, 
the  Hollisters,  the  Talcotts  and  the  Welles  family, 
all  of  whom  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

The  Hollenback  ancestor  was  George  Hollen- 
back, born  in  Germany,  who  came  from  there  in 
17 17.  His  son,  John,  took  up  land  in  Lebanon 
County,  and  John's  second  son,  Matthias  Hollen- 
back, came  to  Wyoming  Valley  in  1770,  settling 
in  Wilkes-Barre  in  1774  on  land  now  on  the  west 
side  of  Public  Square,  the  site  of  the  present 
"Welles  Building."  Later,  he  built  a  large  frame 
house  for  a  combined  store  and  dwelling  on  South 
Main  Street. 

Tlatthias  Hollenback  was  appointed  ensign  in 
the  Continental  Army  and  fought  in  the  battles  of 
Millstone,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine  and 
Wyoming,  and  was  later  several  times  appointed  on 
special  commissions  by  General  Washington.  After 
the  local  battle  of  Wyoming  he  narrowly  escaped 
massacre,  being  pursued  by  the  Indians  and  escap- 
ing by  swimming  the  river.  He  grew  in  import- 
ance to  his  county  after  the  war  as  merchant  and 
land  owner,  serving  as  justice  of  the  peace,  judge 
of  Common  Pleas  and  associate  judge  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  he  was  first  treasurer  of  Luzerne 
County  and  burgess  of  Wilkes-Barre.  In  1787  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  1st  Battalion 
Luzerne  County  Militia,  was  reelected  in  1792  and 
in  1793.  Colonel  Hollenback  married  Sarah  Bur- 
ritt  Hibbard,  and  it  was  his  second  daughter,  Elea- 
nor Jones  Hollenback,  who  became  the  mother  of 
John  Welles  Hollenback,  marrying,  in  1816,  Charles 
Fisher  Welles. 

Charles  F.  Welles  was  born  in  Glastonbury, 
Connecticut,  and  was  brought  to  Pennsylvania  at 
the  age  of  nine,  growing  up  in  Bradford  County. 
He  was  prominent  in  public  affairs,  filling  the  posi- 
tions during  the  years  1812  to  1822  of  prothono- 
tary,  clerk  of  courts,  register  and  recorder,  and 
acquiring  an  extensive  legal  knowledge.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  devoted  much  time  to 
the  care  of  his  large  estate  at  Wyalusing,  Pennsyl- 
vania, dying  there  in  1866,  almost  seventy-six  years 
of  age.  His  father,  George  Welles,  had  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  University  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of   Arts  in   1799,   and   was  directly   de- 
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scended  (in  sixth  line)  from  Thomas  Welles,  the 
fourth  Colonial  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

On  August  15,  1816,  Charles  F.  Welles  married 
Eleanor  J.  Hollenback,  who  was  born  January  21, 
1788,  and  died  March  14,  1876.  Among  their  large 
family  of  children  was  John  Welles  Hollenback, 
christened  John  Roset  Welles,  subject  of  this 
record. 

John  W.  Hollenback  was  born  in  Wyalusing. 
Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  March  15,  1827. 
He  was  educated  at  Athens  Academy,  Athens, 
Pennsylvania,  and  when  he  finished  his  schooling 
and  had  taught  school  for  a  year,  he  was  associ- 
ated with  his  brothers  in  managing  the  paternal 
estate,  for  seventeen  years  being  in  entire  charge 
of  the  large  farm  of  several  hundred  acres.  It  was 
in  1862  that  his  name  was  changed  by  legislative 
authority  to  John  Welles  Hollenback,  by  request  of 
his  uncle,  thus  retaining  his  mother's  maiden  name. 

Recognizing  his  ability,  his  maternal  uncle, 
George  M.  Hollenback,  invited  him  to  come  to 
Wilkes-Barre  to  help  in  management  of  his  affairs, 
and  in  1863  Mr.  Hollenback  moved  into  the  home 
built  by  his  uncle  at  the  corner  of  River  and  Mar- 
ket streets.  He  soon  became  prominent  in  many 
local  interests.  For  six  years  he  was  a  member  of 
City  Council.  He  was  chosen  as  a  director  of  the 
People's  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre  when  it  was  or- 
ganized in  1871,  and  was  its  president  from  1884 
until  191 5,  at  which  time  it  merged  with  the  Miners' 
Bank.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Bridge  Company,  of  the  Hollenback  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, director  of  the  Title  Guaranty  and  In- 
surance Company  of  Scranton,  director  of  the 
Scranton  Trust  Company,  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  president  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Lace  Company,  director  of  the  Shel- 
don Axle  Works,  director  of  the  Hazard  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  also  of  the  Spring  Brook 
Water  Supply  Company,  and  had  many  other  large 
landed  and  corporate  interests. 

In  addition  to  these  many  financial  activities  Mr. 
Hollenback  carried  more  than  his  share  of  educa- 
tional and  civic  responsibilities.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Harry  Hillman  Academy,  now  known  as  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Academy,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Wilkes-Barre  Institute.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Lafayette  College,  serving  continu- 
ously until  his  resignation  in  May,  1921,  when  he 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  board,  which 
honor  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  From  1892 
until  1914  he  was  president  of  the  board.  Mr.  Hol- 
lenback's  services  to  Lafayette  College  extended 
over  a  longer  period  than  those  of  any  trustee  in 
the  history  of  the  college,  and  during  all  those 
years  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  and  generous  ben- 
efactor of  the  institutioa 


He  was  a  director  of  the  local  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  from  its  organization,  and 
at  different  times  served  in  the  capacity  of  secre- 
tary and  president.  The  land  for  the  Wilkes-Barre 
City  Hospital  (now  the  Wilkes-Barre  General 
Hospital)  was  given  by  him,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  institution  in  1873, 
and  was  one  of  the  directors  from  that  date  until 
his  death,  a  continuous  service  of  fifty  years. 
From  1892  to  1903  Mr.  Hollenback  served  as  vice- 
president  of  the  City  Hospital's  board  and  as  pres- 
ident from  1903  to  1908.  He  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society, 
of  which  he  was  vice-president  from  1875  to  1878, 
and  president  from  1879  to  1880.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Commemorative 
Association  and  rarely  missed  attending  the  annual 
commemorative  exercises  at  the  Wyoming  Monu- 
ment. Such  was  Mr.  Hollenback's  capacity  for 
work  and  fidelity  to  any  responsibility  or  trust, 
that  at  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  twenty-one 
different  organizations  and  associations. 

His  political  affiliations  were  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  but  his  broad  and  just  views  led  him 
in  political  campaigns  to  support  the  best  man  of 
whatever  party.  The  deeply  religious  character  of 
John  Welles  Hollenback,  forming  the  warp  and 
woof  of  his  whole  life,  had  an  especial  manifesta- 
tion in  his  intense  loyalty  to  the  Christian  Church 
of  every  denomination,  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  which  he  was  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  a  ruling  elder.  Hav- 
ing been  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  elected 
elder  to  the  Wyalusing  PVesbyterian  Church,  he 
was  later  installed  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Wilkes-Barre,  on  October  i,  1865,  and 
served  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death. 
In  addition  to  his  services  as  elder  he  conducted 
a  large  Bible  class  of  young  men  at  South  Wilkes- 
Barre  Chapel  (now  Westminster  Church),  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers.  He  had  also  for 
several  years  a  class  at  Grant  Street  Chapel  and 
also  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  His  dis- 
tinction as  a  leading  layman  of  the  denomination 
was  indicated  by  his  appointment  four  times  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Lackawanna  Presbytery  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  church.  Always  from 
early  youth  a  devoted  student  and  reader  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  was  from  1879  until  his  death  in 
1923  treasurer  of  the  Luzerne  County  Bible  So- 
ciety. In  spite  of  his  many  activities  he  faithfully 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Young  People's  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor,  in  which  he  was 
always  interested,  and  no  one  in  the  society  was 
younger  at  heart  than  he.  He  was  also  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children 
and  the  Home  for  Homeless  Women,  having  been 
at  different  times  a  director  of  both  institutions. 
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Mr.  Hollenback's  act  in  giving  to  the  city  in  1907 
a  beautiful  park  site  of  one  hundred  acres,  since 
named  Hollenback  Park,  was  the  first  step  in  the 
development  of  Wilkes-Barre's  present  park  system. 

A  mere  recital  of  the  many  activities  of  this  re- 
markable life,  however  varied  and  unusual,  would 
fail  in  giving  the  true  estimate  of  the  personality 
of  the  man.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  meet 
him  in  the  office  where  he  so  often  listened  with 
courteous  attention,  kindly  sympathy  and  response 
to  recitals  of  need  and  pleas  for  help.  Or  to  listen 
to  his  quick  replies  of  ever  ready  wit  which  so 
often  enlivened  the  dull  sessions  of  business  or 
brought  a  season  of  fun  and  laughter  to  cheer  the 
harassing  cares  of  civic  committees.  Or  to  see  him 
in  the  home  amidst  the  loving  and  sympathetic  re- 
lationships of  family  and  neighborly  life. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  ninetieth  birthday  an 
engrossed  hand-illumined  resolution  of  esteem,  af- 
fection and  congratulation,  signed  by  officers  of  all 
the  organizations  with  which  he  was  connected,  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Hollenback.  The  resolution  said  in 
part: 

Your  fellow-citizens  .  .  .  desire  to  show  their 
earnest  appreciation  of  the  life  you  have  led  before 
them  and  the  example  you  have  so  nobly  expressed 
of  uprightness,  generosity,  blamelessness  and  purity, 
civic  virtue  and  true  Christian  character  and  living. 
The  privilege  is  rarely  given  to  a  community  to 
have  in  its  midst  a  citizen,  who,  during  a  long  and 
useful  career,  by  his  constant  and  unchanging  devo- 
tion to  high  ideals  and  his  love  and  goodness  to- 
wards his  fellow-men,  has  maintained  the  high 
esteem,  respect  and  regard  of  every  one  and  made 
his  example  a  model  and  an  inspiration  for  others 
to  pattern  after  and  to  follow. 

This  long  and  useful  life  ended  for  this  world 
June  19,  1923,  but  its  influence  will  make  itself 
felt  for  generations  to  come.  Due  partly  to  his 
early  life  spent  in  outdoor  activities  on  his  father's 
farm  and  to  the  chance  of  inheritance,  as  well  as 
to  a  life  of  temperate,  self-denying  habits,  Mr. 
Hollenback  enjoyed  a  constitution  of  remarkable 
endurance  and  elasticity.  With  the  exception  of 
some  minor  illnesses  in  earlier  years  he  never  had 
a  serious  illness  until  in  his  eightieth  year  he  suf- 
fered an  attack  of  pneumonia.  For  several  years 
after  this  illness,  or  until  his  ninetieth  year,  he 
spent  part  of  the  winter  months  in  Florida  ac- 
companied by  one  of  his  daughters,  thus  preserv- 
ing in  a  good  degree  his  wonderful  health. 

His  close  touch  with  business,  church  and  civic 
affairs  was  retained  until  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
when  his  extreme  age  made  a  life  of  greater  leisure 
and  retirement  necessary.  To  the  very  last  of  his 
long  life  of  over  ninety-six  years  he  retained  his 
keen  mental  qualities,  his  quick  sense  of  humor, 
his  elastic  step  and  erect  carriage,  while  his  eye- 
sight and  hearing  were  but  slightly  impaired.         , 


Mr.  Hollenback  married  three  times.  His  first 
wife,  Anna  E.,  daughter  of  Eli  Beard,  of  Troy, 
New  York,  and  later  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  he 
married,  October  25,  1854.  She  died  September  11, 
1864.  On  December  13,  1866,  he  married  (second) 
Frances  Josephine,  daughter  of  John  Woodward,  of 
New  York  City,  who  died  April  9,  1872.  On  June 
18,  1874,  he  married  (third)  Amelia  Beard,  sister  of 
his  first  wife.  She  died  December  19,  1918.  By 
his  first  wife  his  children  were:  Walter  M.,  who 
died  in  childhood;  Samuel,  who  died  in  infancy; 
and  Emily  B.  (married  to  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Taylor,  of 
Wilkes-Barre).  His  second  wife  bore  him  three 
children :  Eleanor  J.  (married  to  Murray  Gibson, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  later,  Merion,  Pennsylvania)  ; 
Josephine  W.  (married  to  Louis  V.  Twyeffort,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  later  Paris,  France)  ; 
and  Anna  W.,  who  resides  in  Wilkes-Barre.  His 
third  wife's  children  were :  Julia  A.,  who  died  in 
infancy;  Amelia  B.,  and  Juliette  G.  Of  these  nine 
children  only  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  Murray  Gibson,  Anna  W.  Hollenback, 
and  Amelia  B.  Hollenback,  survive  him. 

Of  the  many  editorial  and  personal  testimonials 
on  the  life  and  works  of  this  man,  who  was  one  of 
Wilkes-Barre's  most  noted  citizens,  the  tribute 
from  the  directors  of  the  Miners'  Bank  is  one  of 
the  most  illuminating  and  sympathetic.  In  part  it 
reads : 

The  fundamental  element  (in  Mr.  Hollenback's 
character)  was  a  firm  faith  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, constantly  manifest  in  his  deep  spiritual 
devotion  to  its  beliefs,  as  well  as  in  his  undeviating 
practical  fidelity  to  its  duties. 

It  was  inevitable  that  from  such  a  nature  should 
come,  by  the  law  of  spiritual  growth,  and  not  by 
mere  softness  of  the  heart,  the  enlightened  philan- 
thropy which  formed  another  element  of  his  life 
and  which  found  benevolent  exercises  in  a  multi- 
tude of  worthy  objects,  civic,  educational,  religious 
and  charitable. 

Notwithstanding  his  strong  tendency  to  be  con- 
servative, he  was  eminently  and  intelligently  pro- 
gressive, a  public-spirited  citizen  having  in  view 
and  at  heart  community  advancement  along  all 
proper  lines.  This  quality  brought  him  into  inti- 
mate connection  with  all  the  large  enterprises  which 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  region, 
and  to  which  he  gave  unstinted  support  in  money 
and  management. 

His  gentle  speech,  kind  heart,  quiet  humor,  un- 
varying affability,  simple,  unswerving  life,  gave 
him  firm  hold  upon  the  affection  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

The  memorial  window  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  given  by  Mr.  Hollenback's  family,  was 
unveiled  June  8,  1924,  and  a  memorial  service  called 
back  to  the  minds  of  his  friends  the  beautiful  char- 
acter of  the  man  and  the  untiring,  devoted  service 
expressed  in  the  life  just  closed. 


'n^  bu  E  C  W^itl'.ams  ^  Bro  vy: 
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SAMUEL  GRUMBINE  was  born  August  17, 
1848,  in  Fredericksburg,  Pennsylvania,  second  of 
the  three  sons  of  John  Philip  and  Maria  Light 
Grumbine.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Leonard 
Krumbein  of  the  Palatinate,  who  landed  in  Phila- 
delphia, September  30,  1754,  "transporting  him- 
self," as  did  many  others,  "to  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  retreat  and 
a  peaceable  home."  He  found  the  retreat  and  the 
home,  but  not  for  many  years  could  it  have  been 
called  "peaceable,"  for,  after  fighting  for  his 
adopted  country  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
Leonard  Krumbein  became  a  member  of  that  in- 
trepid band  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Rangers,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  There  are  honored  names  among  his  de- 
scendants, whether  known  as  Krumbein,  Krum- 
bine,  Crumbine,  or  Grumbine. 

Samuel  Grumbine  attended  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town,  also  the  Lebanon  Valley  Col- 
lege at  Annville,  Claverick  Academy  on  the  Hud- 
son, Dickinson  Seminary  at  Williamsport  and  the 
Millersville  State  Normal  School.  He  began  to 
teach,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  went  to  Titus- 
ville  as  instructor  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School, 
intending  to  stay  three  months.  He  remained  the 
rest  of  his  lifetime,  for,  after  teaching  two  years, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Gurdon  S.  Berry  as  a  law 
student  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Crawford 
County,  November  17,  1875.  Subsequently  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Appelate  Courts 
of  the  State,  in  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts, 
and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  discovery  of  petroleum  a  few  years  before 
and  the  rapid  development  of  the  oil  industry  had 
brought  many  new  legal  problems.  As  a  lawyer, 
Samuel  Grumbine  soon  became  known  for  his 
learning,  his  ability  and  his  absolute  integrity, 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  trial 
of  many  important  cases,  involving  the  adaptation 
of  legal  principles  to  new  and  untried  questions. 
He  was  one  of  the  group  of  Northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania lawyers,  who  became  well  known  for 
blazing  the  trail  of  legal  construction  and  inter- 
pretation of  this  most  important  industry,  now 
world  wide.  The  drilling  of  the  Drake  Well  at 
Titusville,  with  its  attendant  excitement,  attracted 
to  the  scene  of  discovery,  numbers  of  young  ambi- 
tious men  who  came  to  seek  for  fortune.  But, 
unlike  the  many  who  later  rushed  into  the  short 
lived  new  oil  towns,  they  builded  for  permanent 
homes,  and  established  a  community  with  advan- 
tages for  culture  and  education  unusual  in  a  small 
town. 

As  a  citizen,  Samuel  Grumbine  was  one  of  that 
early  group  who  worked  untiringly  to  promote  the 
material  advancement  and  maintain  the  civic  right- 
eousness of  the  community  which  remained  a  city 


of  homes,  and  Titusville  became  known  as  the 
Queen  City  of  the  Oil  Region.  He  was  widely 
traveled,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  some  of 
his  journeys  being  for  business,  others  for  pleasure. 
He  served  the  public  as  city  clerk,  as  city  solic- 
itor, and  as  a  member  of  the  school  board,  being 
president  of  that  body  for  four  years,  and,  for  ten 
years,  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Benson  Memorial  Library.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  and,  a  master 
of  English,  was  able  to  speak  fluently  the  language 
of  his  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
of  his  early  boyhood.  In  politics,  he  was  origin- 
ally a  Republican,  but  he  became  a  Prohibitionist, 
and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  worked  and 
voted  with  that  party.  In  religion,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  church,  and,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  served  as  vestryman  and  warden. 

He  was  married  May  5,  1874,  to  Rebecca 
Coates,  of  West  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  who  died 
July  30,  1886,  leaving  two  daughters,  Lucy  Coates 
Grumbine  and  Agnes,  now  Mrs.  Albert  Jay  Nock. 
There  are  two  grandsons,  Samuel  Albert  Nock 
and  Francis  Jay  Nock,  both  graduates  of  Haver- 
ford  College.  On  September  5,  1888,  he  was  mar- 
ried a  second  time  to  Annette  M.  Farwell,  a  life 
long  resident  of  Titusville,  whose  father,  John 
Davis  Farwell,  was  one  of  the  early  operators  in 
the  Oil  Crook  Valley  and  later  at  Pithole  and 
Pleasantville. 

Samuel  Grumbine  died  at  his  home  in  Titusville 
December  24,  1914,  aged  sixty-six  years,  honored 
in  his  profession,  esteemed  in  the  community,  and 
beloved  in  his  private  life. 


ARTHUR  ATWATER  KENT,  inventor  and 
radio  manufacturer,  was  born  at  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, December  3,  1873,  son  of  Prentiss  J.  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  (Atwater)  Kent,  of  old  New 
England  ancestry.  His  father  was  a  physician 
who  served  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  174th  New  York  Regiment  of  volunteers  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  as 
a  manufacturer  of  machinery  for  the  wool  industry. 

The  son  received  a  public  school  education  and 
studied  electrical  engineering  at  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  As  a  student  he  devoted 
more  of  his  time  to  practical  experiments  with  bat- 
teries and  motors  of  his  own  contriving  than  to 
theoretical  class  studies,  and  left  the  institute 
without  completing  his  course.  He  then  entered 
the  factory  of  Kendrick  and  Davis  at  Lebanon, 
New  Hampshire,  and  for  some  months  engaged  in 
work  of  the  greatest  precision  in  the  manufacture 
of  electric  motors  and  watch  tools.  After  a  year 
spent  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  Brookline  elec- 
trical company,  for  whom  he  sold  motors  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  decided  that  with  his  technical  train- 
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ing  and  selling  experience  he  was  equipped  to 
operate  a  plant  of  his  own,  and  in  1902  established 
in  that  city  the  Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing 
Works  for  making  intercommunicating  home  tele- 
phones and  small  volt  meters.  By  1905  his  plant 
and  output  had  increased  fourfold  and  expanded 
further  in  the  larger  premises  to  which  he  removed. 
With  the  growth  of  automobiles,  then  advancing 
with  rapid  strides,  he  applied  his  plant  to  the  pro- 
duction of  motor  equipment,  including  open  circuit 
ignition  systems,  switches  and  timers,  some  of  his 
methods  of  ignition  being  still  in  use.  He  became 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  automobile 
equipment,  and  soon  needed  a  factory  of  still 
greater  capacity,  which  he  built  on  Stenton  Ave- 
nue in  1911,  by  which  time  his  employees  numbered 
125.  Its  production  he  devoted  wholly  to  ignition 
devices,  including  the  "Unisparker,"  for  inventing 
which  the  Franklin  Institute  awarded  him  the 
John  Scott  medal  in  1914,  until  the  old  carbide  gas 
method  of  lighting  automobiles  began  to  be  dis- 
placed by  electricity,  when  he  added  the  manu- 
facture of  starting  and  lighting  systems. 

Upon  the  government  mobilizing  the  country's 
industrial  plants  after  America  entered  the  World 
War  in  1917,  it  found  the  Atwater  Kent  factory 
well  equipped  to  produce  superfine  fire  control 
instruments  for  gunnery.  Mr.  Kent  was  thereupon 
set  delicate  tasks  of  fabricating  fuse  setters,  clin- 
ometers, devices  for  showing  the  inclination  of  a 
gun  and  the  angle  of  sight,  and  panoramic  sights 
for  machine  guns,  the  last  of  which  were  devel- 
oped in  the  Kent  plant.  In  the  industrial  read- 
justment after  the  war,  he  reorganized  the  busi- 
ness by  incorporating  it  as  the  Atwater  Kent 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, treasurer  and  principal  stockholder.  In  1922 
the  adaptability  of  his  bent  for  electrical  and  me- 
chanical work  which  he  had  successfully  applied 
to  simple  motor  devices  of  the  early  electrical  era, 
ignition  and  lighting  systems,  and  gun  instruments 
of  fine  adjustment  for  the  army,  enabled  him  to 
turn  with  ease  and  almost  with  the  identical  tools 
and  appliances  to  the  production  of  radio  receiving 
sets.  After  producing  variometers,  variocouplers, 
transformers  and  other  radio  parts  in  large  quanti- 
ties, he  decided  that  his  plant  could  produce  com- 
plete receiving  sets,  assembled  an  experimental  set 
with  all  the  needful  parts,  and  in  1923,  made  his 
first  radio  set  of  five  tubes,  since  which  he  has 
achieved  and  sustained  a  leading  position  in  the 
radio  manufacturing  field.  He  applied  his  skill 
to  improving  and  simplifying  the  receiving  instru- 
ments he  produced,  which  bear  a  high  reputation 
for  their  technical  perfection,  quality  and  trust- 
worthiness. His  working  force  increased  to  more 
than  5,000  and  the  consequent  output  demanded  a 


still  gieater  accession  to  his  producing  facilities  in 
area  and  equipment.  In  1923  he  established  a  new 
and  extensive  plant  in  Germantown,  now  occupying 
fifteen  acres,  in  which  extends  a  spacious  one- 
story  factory,  free  from  columns  and  so  roofed  as 
to  admit  of  "acres  of  daylight"  by  means  of  saw- 
tooth shaped  skylights,  sloped  at  an  angle  that 
prevents  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  pene- 
trating while  also  providing  a  maximum  of  re- 
flected light.  The  entire  factory  scheme  embodies 
the  most  advanced  features  of  modern  plant  con- 
struction and  operation.  It  functions  on  the  belt- 
assembly  plan  through  automotic  machinery  and 
slow-moving,  endless  belts,  whereby  the  devising 
of  a  radio  proceeds  with  systematic  progression 
from  a  mere  shell  or  container,  which  duly  emerges 
as  a  complete  receiving  set  equipped  with  delicate 
works,  tested  more  than  fifty  times,  and  sealed  in 
boxes  carried  to  express  cars  for  transport. 

Mr.  Kent's  most  popular  product  is  the  one-dial 
set,  acclaimed  by  radio  technicians  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  ease  of  operation,  accuracy  of  tuning 
and  high  efficiency,  for  which  the  demand  became 
so  great  that  the  factory  output  reached  5,300  a 
day.  The  leadership  Mr.  Kent  attained  in  the 
field  of  radio  engineering  widened  to  a  greater 
prominence  among  radio  users  in  1925,  when  he 
inaugurated  and  lent  financial  support  to  the 
multi-station  broadcasting  of  Sunday-night  radio 
concerts  by  the  world's  foremost  musical  artists, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  an  innovation  greeted  as  a 
boon  to  the  great  radio  public  and  as  the  most 
eventful  advance  made  in  radio  entertainments. 
The  singers  are  heard  from  more  than  eighteen 
stations  over  a  wide  area,  including  New  York, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul,  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Chicago, 
and  provide  a  program  that  costs  him  $500,000  a 
year  as  a  radio  impressario.  He  also  enabled  the 
radio  concerts  to  reach  all  the  country's  lighthouses 
after  he  learned  of  Secretary  Hoover's  commenda- 
tion of  a  gift  of  twenty-five  receiving  sets  made  to 
lighthouse -keepers  by  a  benevolent  woman.  In- 
quiring from  the  government  how  many  light- 
houses remained  unequipped  with  the  radio,  he 
was  informed  that  there  were  200,  whereupon  he 
presented  each  with  a  receiving  set  and  a  speaker. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  general  prob- 
lems of  radio  broadcasting,  Mr.  Kent  attended  the 
third  and  fourth  National  Radio  Conferences  held  in 
1924  and  1925.  Outside  his  technical  work  he  is 
a  director  of  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia and  a  trustee  of  Montgomery  School, 
Drexel  Institute,  and  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital.  He 
belongs  to  most  of  the  prominent  clubs  of  Phila- 
delphia, including  the  Union  League,  Philadelphia 
Country,  Radnor  Hunt,  Merion  Cricket,  Racquet 
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and  Corinthian  Yacht,  Gulf  Stream  Golf  Club,  and 
also  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  His  favorite 
recreation  is  motoring,  both  by  boat  and  car,  and 
for  its  pursuit  he  has  a  fleet  of  motor  craft  and  of 
automobiles.  All  outdoor  sports  appeal  to  him, 
especially  baseball  and  other  games  which  interest 
his  employees,  for  whom  he  provided  a  large 
playground  adjoining  the  factory.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  his  plant,  Mr.  Kent  has  regarded  every 
device  produced  as  an  experiment  until  by  re- 
peated tests,  it  has  met  all  exacting  specifica- 
tions, and  even  then  he  has  left  users  to  discover 
its  merits  before  testifying  its  qualities  by  adver- 
tising. Thus  his  single-dial  set,  a  radical  de- 
parture in  radio  making,  was  sold  to  radio  dis- 
tributors and  dealers  without  any  display,  al- 
though he  knew  it  could  not  be  bettered,  and  he 
did  not  advertise  it  until  the  public  had  learned 
of  its  value  by  purchase.  Devices  must  first  earn 
their  own  repute,  but  he  is  nevertheless  a  large 
advertiser  of  his  products  after  they  have  proved 
their  worth.  He  takes  short  cuts  in  reaching  the 
heart  of  a  problem  by  simplifying  methods  of 
approach  and  consideration  and  discarding  intricate 
systems.  Conferences  with  his  staff  are  dis- 
couraged until  they  have  fathomed  and  formulated 
their  ideas  on  the  matter  in  hand  on  a  proper  and 
concise  shape  before  submitting  them  to  him  and 
then  he  prefers  verbal  to  written  reports  and  to 
listen  rather  than  talk.  The  plant  functions 
smoothly  and  effortlessly,  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
esprit  de  corps  created  by  his  own  attitude  to  his 
personnel,  whom  he  does  not  regard  as  mere  cogs 
in  his  machine,  but  as  individuals  and  fellow  work- 
ers on  equal  terms  with  himself.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Electrical  Engineer  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1924  and 
that  of  Doctor  of  Engineering  by  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1926  and  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence by  Tufts  College,  in  1927. 

Mr.  Kent  was  married,  May  24,  1906,  to  Mabel 
Lucas,  daughter  of  Samuel  Lucas,  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  whom  he  has  had  three  children:  Arthur 
Atwater,  Elizabeth  Brinton  and  Virginia  Tucker. 
He  has  also  an  adopted  son,  Jonathan  Prentiss. 


CHARLES  F.  C.  STOUT— Throughout  her 
commercial  history  Philadelphia  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  that  she  has  been  able  to  count  among  her 
business  men  many  who  joined  with  executive 
talent  a  large  measure  of  administrative  ability. 
Prominent  among  those  of  her  citizens  who  at  the 
present  day  illustrate  this  composition  of  qualities, 
is  Charles  Frederick  C.  Stout,  senior  member  of 
John  R.  Evans  &  Company,  and  a  recognized  leader 
in  the  department  of  industry  to  the  development 
of  which  he  has  devoted  his  best  energies  for  a 
long  period. 


Johan  Jakob  Stout,  founder  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  family,  came,  in  1749,  from  Frank- 
fort, Germany,  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
settling  in  Germantown.  The  name  has  since  been 
familiar  in  the  progress  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
family  was  represented  in  the  patriot  army  of  the 
Revolution. 

Albert  Gallitin  Stout,  father  of  Charles  Fred- 
erick C.  Stout,  was  a  descendant  of  Johan  Jakob 
Stout,  and  maintained  the  traditions  of  his  race  by 
serving  in  the  Union  civilian  corps  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  married  Mary  Robinson,  who  traced  her 
descent  from  William  Robinson,  who  came  from 
England  about  1649,  and  from  Sir  Parker  Robin- 
son, his  lineal  descendant. 

Charles  Frederick  Cloua  Stout,  son  of  Albert 
Gallitin  and  Mary  (Robinson)  Stout,  was  born 
April  2,  1869,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
attended  Barker's  Academy,  Germantown,  and  the 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  We  have  his 
word  for  it,  however,  that  the  best  part  of  his  edu- 
cation was  acquired  by  the  aid  of  the  midnight  oil, 
the  reason  for  this  being  that,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  became  a  junior  clerk  in  the  dry  goods 
commission  house  of  Thomas  T.  Lee  &  Company. 
His  salary  was  $3  a  week,  but  with  the  persistency 
which  was  always  a  part  of  his  character,  he  re- 
mained at  his  post  for  eight  months,  going  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  learn  the  tanning  industry  with 
his  uncle,  John  K.  Evans.  From  the  beginning  Mr. 
Stout  showed  remarkable  aptitude,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  was  gradually  promoted  to  posi- 
tions of  increasing  responsibility,  being  eventually 
admitted  to  partnership.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Evans,  in  1898,  he  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
business,  and  during  the  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  the  growth  of  the  business  has  been  along 
broad  lines,  the  company  which  took  the  place  of 
the  former  organization  becoming  one  of  the  rec- 
ognized pillars  of  the  American  leather  trade.  The 
old  name  was  retained  and  the  prestige  which  at- 
tended the  rapid  expansion  of  the  business  was 
always  identified  with  its  distinguished  founder. 

The  main  offices  of  the  company  are  with  their 
tanneries  in  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stout  is 
president  of  the  company,  and  also  of  the  John  R. 
Evans  Leather  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. The  Evans  organization  extends  to  many 
cities  and  lands,  with  branch  offices  in  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Rochester,  and  agencies  in 
London,  Lancaster,  Amsterdam,  Milan  and  Brazil. 
Mr.  Stout  organized  and  is  president  of  the  Ruby 
Kid  Company,  the  Peerless  Kid  Company,  and  the 
Jersey  Leather  Company,  all  of  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  and  all  doing  an  excellent  business,  each 
concern  being  a  specialist  in  its  own  line. 

As  a  man  of  progressive  ideas.  Mr.  Stout  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  tanning 
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processes  and  of  methods  in  other  departments  of 
the  manufacturing  end  of  the  business.  His  keen 
perception  and  sound  judgment  have  caused  him  to 
give  much  attention  to  better  marketing  facilities, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  emphasize  the 
danger  of  depleting  our  cattle  by  needless  slaugh- 
ter. Possessing  breadth  of  view,  and  liberal  as 
well  as  progressive  ideas,  he  gives  a  fair  hearing 
to  every  suggestion  offered  for  his  consideration, 
and  is  tolerant  of  any  project  that  he  thinks  will 
work  out  well. 

At  all  times  Mr.  Stout  has  been  a  supporter  of 
good  government,  and  has  at  times  taken  the  active 
leadership  in  undertakings  of  civic  as  well  as 
business  importance.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Central  National  Bank,  the  Philadelphia  Fire  As- 
sociation, the  Victory  Insurance  Company,  the  Re- 
liance Insurance  Company,  and  Keystone  Mutual 
Fire  Association,  all  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
hospitals  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Medical  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society,  London; 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  His 
clubs  include  the  Union  League,  Art,  Manufac- 
turers', Downtown,  Pen  and  Pencil,  and  Automo- 
bile, of  Philadelphia;  also  the  Gulph  Mills  Golf 
Club  and  the  Merion  Cricket  Club. 

It  is  now  a  fact  of  history  that  during  the  World 
War  our  tanneries  supplied  not  only  the  needs  of 
our  own  forces,  but  also,  to  a  great  degree,  those 
of  our  allies.  Much  of  this  work  was  carried  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Stout,  who  saved 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  Government  by  his 
efforts  in  organizing  the  leather  industry  on  a 
basis  of  wartime  efficiency.  He  had  a  large  part  in 
securing  for  the  Government  $600,000,000  worth  of 
leather  and  leather  equipment  for  the  American 
forces.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in  organ- 
izing the  Hide  and  Leather  Control  Board,  Quar- 
termaster's Corps,  in  1918,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man, and  in  afterward  acting  as  director  of  the 
Hide,  Leather  and  Leather  Goods  Division  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  he  received  the  rank  of 
colonel  and  a  Government  check  for  $1.  The  lat- 
ter is  one  of  his  most  cherished  possessions. 

Mr.  Stout  married,  November  16,  1898,  Mary 
Ridgway  Deacon,  daughter  of  Charles  Ridgway 
and  Virginia  (Sturgis)  Deacon,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters :  i.  Frederick  Sturgis,  born  August  13, 
1903.  2.  Robert  Gwynne,  born  June  6,  1908.  3. 
Virginia  Sturgis.      4.  Mary  Ridgway. 


WILLIAM  GIBBONS— Among  the  well-known 
bankers  and  business  men  of  Philadelphia  must  be 
numbered  William  Gibbons,  president  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Haddington  Title  &  Trust  Company, 
and  officially  identified  with  other  institutions. 

William  Gibbons  was  born  in  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  September  24,  1856,  son  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  (Ardrey)  Gibbons.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  began  his 
business  career  in  the  jewelry  business,  being  ap- 
prenticed to  Samuel  J.  Downs,  a  Philadelphia 
jeweler.  In  1887,  he  became  a  partner  with  Sam- 
uel J.  Downs,  the  firm  name  being  S.  J.  Downs  & 
Company.  This  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Downs,  in  1895,  since  which  time  Mr.  Gibbons 
has  continued  the  business  under  his  own  name. 
His  well-known  business  qualifications  have  caused 
him  to  be  sought  as  official  of  various  companies, 
and  for  many  years  he  has  been  keenly  interested 
in  building  and  loan  associations,  being  president 
of  the  Lyceum  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Gibraltar  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociation. In  1898  he  became  a  director  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Trust  Company,  and  in  1910  was  elected  to  the 
presidency.  He  held  this  office  until  1913,  at  which 
time  he  became  vice-president.  He  is  also  the 
president  of  the  Haddington  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, being  elected  head  of  this  institution  in  1914, 
having  previously  served  as  its  vice-president.  A 
man  of  action  rather  than  words,  Mr.  Gibbons  has 
demonstrated  his  public  spirit  by  actual  achieve- 
ments. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fulmer 
&  Gibbons,  manufacturers  of  diamond  mountings. 
Fraternally,  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
order,  and  he  is  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  Politically,  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, but  has  never  accepted  office. 

On  September  6,  1883,  Mr.  Gibbons  married,  in 
Wysox,  Pennsylvania,  Kate  E.  Lewis,  daughter 
of  William  and  Ann  (Coolbaugh)  Lewis,  of  Wy- 
sox, and  they  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Lewis  W. 
Gibbons,  born  July  7,  1884,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Fulmer  &  Gibbons. 


JOHN  WILLIAMS— The  insurance  interests 
of  Philadelphia  are  represented  by  men  whose 
capability  and  fair-mindedness  have  done  much 
for  the  promotion  of  the  business  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  city.  Among  such  men  must  be  num- 
bered John  Williams,  special  agent  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Fire  Insurance  Company.  Mr. 
Williams  saw  active  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  during  the  World  War  was 
connected  with  the  Ordnance  Department  at 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

William  Fleming  Williams,  father  of  John  Wil- 
liams, was  a  son  of  John  Williams,  who,  for  twen- 
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ty-five  years  was  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  William  Fleming 
Williams  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  was  treas- 
urer and  assistant  secretary  of  the  American  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  that  city,  holding  these 
offices  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  married  Annie 
M.  Frederick,  also  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
they  had  a  son  John,  of  whom  further.  The  death 
of  William  Fleming  Williams  occurred  in  1907.  He 
numbered  among  his  ancestors  John  Brubaker 
and  John  Meetch,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

John  Williams,  son  of  William  Fleming  and 
Annie  M.  (Frederick)  Williams,  was  bom  Octo- 
ber 24,  1876,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  educated  at 
the  William  Penn  Charter  and  Delancy  Schools 
of  that  city. 

On  completing  his  course  of  study,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams became  associated  with  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  remaining  from  1897 
to  1898.  In  that  year  he  entered  the  insurance 
business  for  himself  under  the  name  of  John  Wil- 
liams, having  his  office  at  No.  333  Walnut  Street. 
Later,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Edward  H. 
Lycett,  Jr.,  which  was  maintained  from  1902  to 
1913,  when  he  again  went  into  business  for  him- 
self and  has  so  remained  ever  since. 

As  a  member  of  Battery  A,  Pennsylvania  Light 
Artillery,  the  first  organization  mustered  into  Fed- 
eral service  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Williams,  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
served  as  a  private  with  that  outfit  at  Porto 
Rico.  During  the  World  War,  he  served  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  as  assistant  to  the  executive  officer 
there  and  business  administrator  in  that  office. 

The  organizations  in  which  Mr.  Williams  holds 
membership  include  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  the  American  Rose  Society.  He 
is  an  enthusiast  in  horticulture,  and  serves  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Horticulture  for  Women  at  Ambler,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  He 
is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Battery  A  and  Troop 
A,  Veteran  Corps,  and  belongs  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and 
his  clubs  are  the  Merion  Cricket,  and  Philadelphia 
Sketch,  also  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  attends  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church. 

Mr.  Williams  married,  April  28,  1903,  Marie 
Louise  Doran,  born  in  Philadelphia,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Ingersoll  and  Ida  •(Erwin)  Doran,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
Louis  Erwin,  Fredericka,  Josephine,  Joseph 
Doran,  and  John,  Jr.  Mrs.  Williams  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  and  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 


John  Williams  as  business  man,  soldier,  and 
promoter  of  interests  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  his  community,  may  justly  be  styled 
an  ideal  citizen  and  an  all-around  man. 


WILLIAM  S.  McLean— Gifts  of  oratory  and 
high  scholastic  attainments  have  distinguished  the 
veteran  lawyer,  William  S.  McLean,  the  nestor 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  bar  through  life. 

He  was  born  May  21,  1841,  at  Summit  Hill, 
Carbon  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was 
Alexander  McLean;  his  mother  Elizabeth  (Swan) 
McLean.  The  father  was  one  of  the  original 
individual  coal  operators  of  Pennsylvania,  after- 
wards engaged  in  farming.  He  removed  with  his 
family  from  Summit  Hill  to  Carbon  County  in 
1848,  and  occupied  his  own  farm. 

William  S.  McLean  attended  the  Wyoming 
Seminary  in  Kingston;  but  was  prepared  for 
college  at  Dana's  Academy,  Wilkes-Barre.  He 
was  graduated  from  Lafayette  College  in  1865, 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Two  years 
later,  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  which  was  followed  in 
later  years  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Mr.  McLean  read  law  in  Wilkes-Barre  with  Mr. 
Nicholson.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  and  forthwith  established  himself  in 
practice  in  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  has  continued 
to  the  present  time,  a  span  of  almost  sixty  years. 
He  has  practiced  in  all  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  United  States  courts  also.  He  was  city 
solicitor  of  Wilkes-Barre  for  seventeen  years.  His 
offices  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  in  the 
Coal  Exchange  Building  on  West  Market  Street. 
He  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  an  office  he  has  held  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Clearing  House  Association.  He  delivered  the 
valedictory  address  and  the  master's  oration  at 
Lafayette  College.  He  is  a  Past  Master  of  Lodge 
No.  442,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Wilkes- 
Barre;  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks;  and  of  the  Westmoreland 
Club,  of  which  he  has  been  elected  president  at 
three  different  times. 

Mr.  McLean  was  married,  in  November,  1871, 
to  Anne  Stevenson  Roberts,  daughter  of  George 
H.  Roberts  and  Margaret  Stevenson  Roberts. 
Mrs.  McLean  died  in  1906.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  five  children:  i.  George,  a  lawyer,  prac- 
ticing in  Wilkes-Barre.  2.  William  S.,  Jr.,  lawryer 
and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  3.  Percy  Craig,  an  insurance  agent  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  4.  Marguerite  S.,  living  at  home 
with  her  father.  5.  Elizabeth  Swan,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  five  and  one-half  years. 
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JOHN  MUSSER  FRAME— The  death  of  John 
Musser  Frame,  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Berks  County  Bar,  lost  to  the  city  of 
Reading  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  large,  an 
able  lawyer,  a  brilliant  scholar,  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man,  a  fraternalist  of  many  affiliations,  and  a 
public-spirited  citizen  who  had  won  the  respect, 
esteem  and  love  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years, 
at  the  height  of  his  usefulness,  and  at  the  very 
summit  of  his  physical  and  mental  abilities;  and 
while  the  world  is  better  for  his  having  lived  in 
it,  it  is  also  poorer  for  his  early  passing.  "A  rare 
spirit  has  left  us,"  said  Judge  Harry  D.  Schaeflfer 
upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Frame's  death,  and  this  same 
thought  filled  hundreds  of  minds  throughout  Read- 
ing and  its  environs  when  the  sad  news  was  first 
learned. 

John  Musser  Frame  was  a  son  of  William  J. 
and  Elizabeth  A.  (Musser)  Frame,  the  latter  still 
living  in  Reading,  while  the  former,  a  prominent 
business  man  of  Reading  a  generation  ago,  died 
there  in  1924.  His  father,  William  J.  Frame,  was 
born  December  25,  1844.  He  served  during  the 
Civil  War  in  the  Union  Army  and  engaged  later 
in  the  tobacco  business. 

William  J.  Frame  was  married  to  Elizabeth  A. 
Musser,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Cassiah  (Miller) 
Musser,  the  father  a  grandson  on  the  maternal 
side  of  Richard  Adams,  the  founder  of  Adamstown, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  John  Musser 
was  the  founder  of  the  Musser  Lumber  Company, 
an  important  Mississippi  Valley  concern;  while 
the  Miller  line  traces  back  to  Sebastian  Miller,  of 
Revolutionary  War  fame,  who  served  as  a  captain 
in  Colonel  Joseph  Hiester's  regiment. 

John  Musser  Frame  was  born  at  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  August  6,  1875.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  public  and  high  schools 
of  his  birthplace,  following  which  he  matriculated 
at  Princeton  University,  whence  he  was  graduated 
cum  laude  with  the  class  of  1897,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  then  entered  the 
law  school  of  Harvard  University,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  this  time-honored  institution  with  the 
class  of  1900,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  For  a  brief  period  he  read  law  under  the 
expert  tutelage  of  the  late  Isaac  Hiester,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Berks  County  on  November 
12,  1900.  In  the  years  that  followed — a  full  quarter 
century  of  active  practice — Mr.  Frame  won  dis- 
tinction in  his  chosen  profession  and  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  corporation  lawyer  of 
proved  ability  and  as  a  specialist  in  income,  estate 
and  inheritance  tax  matters,  as  well  as  in  practice 
before  the  Orphans'  Court.  He  became  celebrated 
for  his  success  in  avoiding  resort  to  legal   proc- 


esses, and  gained  distinction  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  settled  disputes  by  fair  compromise  out 
of  court.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  identi- 
fied with  the  business  world  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Interstate  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  the  United  Power  &  Transportation 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries.  He  was  secretary, 
treasurer  and  director  of  the  Adamstown  & 
Mohnsville  Electric  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Kutztown  &  Fleetwood  Street  Railway  Company; 
and  was  also  a  director  and  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Berks  County  Trust  Company. 
Politically,  Mr.  Frame  was  a  staunch  Repub- 
lican, and  while  he  had  several  opportunities  to 
become  a  judge,  yet  he  never  availed  himself  of 
any  of  the  opportunities.  He  always  took  a  keen 
interest  in  educational  work,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Reading  School 
District  for  a  number  of  years,  and  also  served  for 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  First  Graduate 
Council  of  Princeton  University.  He  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  very  few  33d  degree 
Masons  in  his  section  of  the  State,  and  served  for 
two  terms  as  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  all 
of  Berks  County,  and  he  was  also  the  editor  of 
the  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Masonic  Order 
in  Berks  County,  which  appeared  in  Cyrus  T. 
Fox's  three-volume  "A  History  of  Reading  and 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,"  in  1925.  His  ex- 
tensive Masonic  affiliations  constitute  a  noble 
heritage  of  which  his  son  may  some  day  be  very 
proud.  Mr.  Frame  was  appointed  to  the  first 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Board  ever  named  in 
Reading,  and  became  its  president.  His  services 
as  a  lawyer  in  this  non-salaried  position  were  of 
great  value  in  determining  questions  regarding  the 
status  of  police  and  other  city  employees  coming 
under  the  scope  of  the  board's  powers.  He  held 
active  membership  in  the  Berks  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Reading  Automobile  Club,  the  Wyomissing  Club, 
the  Berkshire  Country  Club,  the  Washington 
Library  Association,  the  University  Club,  the 
Princeton  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Princeton  Club 
of  New  York  City,  and  many  other  social  and  civic 
organizations.  During  the  late  World  War,  Mr. 
Frame  gave  himself  with  great  patriotic  spirit  to 
many  activities.  He  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Legal  Advisory  Board,  No.  2,  of  Berks  County, 
and  helped  hundreds  of  young  men  in  preparing 
for  the  draft.  He  was  also  a  "Four-Minute  Man," 
and  aided  in  all  the  Liberty  Loan  drives  and  other 
war-time  campaigns  for  funds.  His  religious  affil- 
iation was  with  the  Memorial  Methodist  Church  of 
Reading,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees.     He  was  active  not 
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only  in  the  various  men's  organizations,  but  also 
in  the  centenary  fund  which  was  established  sev- 
eral years  ago.  He  advocated  support  of  the  fund 
in  addresses  in  many  churches  when  laymen  were 
conducting  the  campaign. 

John  Musser  Frame  was  married  at  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  June  26,  1910,  to  Florence  Rick, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Emma  (Pauli)  Rick, 
both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  John  Musser 
and  Florence  (Rick)  Frame  were  the  parents  of 
two  children,  as  follows:  i.  John  Musser  Frame, 
Jr.,  born  December  29,  1910.  2.  Marcia  Frame, 
born  December  14,  1913. 

The  death  of  John  Musser  Frame  occurred  on 
February  6,  1925,  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  in  Philadelphia,  following  an  ill- 
ness of  nearly  three  months'  duration.  Following 
his  death,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Berks  County 
Bar  Association  was  called,  and  resolutions 
adopted,  of  which  the  following  excerpts  are  a 
part: 

John  M.  Frame  died  on  February  6,  1925,  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine  years,  five  months  and  twenty- 
eight  days.  Death  chose  for  its  mark  a  life  solidly 
founded,  well  equipped  for  trying  tasks  and  not 
yet  in  its  flower.  .  .  .  Equipped  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  law  and  a  discriminating  and 
conservative  judgment,  he  drew  to  himself  and 
held  as  clients  many  large  financial  and  industrial 
organizations.  He  possessed  a  calm  temperament, 
and  a  zeal  well  suited  to  the  extensive  office  prac- 
tice which  was  his,  the  result  of  his  choice.  An 
active  member  of  the  Memorial  Methodist  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  interested  in  Masonic  organiza- 
tions, and  holding  membership  in  social  clubs  and 
alumni  associations,  his  life  broadened,  his  views 
and  opinions  tempered,  and  his  associates  became 
close  friends.  ...  In  sickness  and  suffering  he 
manifested  enduring  patience  and  he  approached 
the  end  with  that  same  serene  assurance  which 
characterized  his  life.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  be- 
loved of  his  fellow-men.  In  his  death  the  com- 
munity suffers  a  distinct  loss  and  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion the  loss  of  an  able  and  distinguished  member. 

And  Judge  Harry  D.  Schaeffer  spoke  of  him 
in  glowing  phrases,  as  follows — which  apprecia- 
tion serves  as  a  most  fitting  peroration  to  this  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  labors: 

Mr.  Frame  possessed  a  high  moral  sense  and 
professional  ideals  that  brought  him  distinction. 
He  was  an  outstanding  member  of  this  bar.  He 
was  well  trained  in  the  interpretation  of  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  law.  He  was  a  profound 
student  and  well  grounded  in  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. He  was  an  unselfish  citizen,  a  devoted 
father  and  true  husband. 


CHARLES  E.  DANA— The  name  of  the  late 
Charles  E.  Dana,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
associated  as  it  is  with  versatility  of  talent  and 
liberality  of  taste,  is  one  around  which  cluster 
many    memories.       In    the     development    of    the 


literary,  industrial  and  artistic  elements  of  the 
life  of  his  home  city  Mr.  Dana  always  took  a 
lively  interest  and  was  ever  ready  to  lend  his  influ- 
ence to  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

Anderson  (2)  Dana,  grandfather  of  Charles  E. 
Dana,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  land- 
owner, a  Whig  and  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  His  father,  Anderson  (i) 
Dana,  was  born  in  1765,  and  married  Sarah  Stev- 
ens, a  descendant  of  an  old  Connecticut  family 
who  had  settled  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  Ander- 
son (i)  Dana  was  a  survivor  of  the  Wyoming 
Massacre. 

Edmund  L.  Dana,  son  of  Anderson  (2)  Dana, 
was  born  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
a  lawyer  of  that  city,  where  he  was  eventually 
elevated  to  the  bench.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
War  as  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Artillery;  as 
colonel  of  the  147th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in 
the  Civil  War,  later  becoming  a  brigadier-general. 
He  married  Sarah  Peters,  daughter  of  Ralph  and 
Mary  (Connyngham)  Peters,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
granddaughter  of  Judge  Richard  Peters,  of  Bel- 
mont Mansion,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  E.  Dana,  son  of  Edmund  L.  and  Sarah 
(Peters)  Dana,  was  born  January  18,  1844,  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  and  attended  Dr. 
Faires'  Private  School  and  also  the  Episcopal 
Academy  of  Philadelphia.  He  then  went  abroad 
in  1858,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  painting, 
studying  at  the  Royal  Academies  of  Munich  and 
Dresden.  Returning  to  America  in  1863,  Mr. 
Dana  then  took  up  the  study  of  civil  engineering, 
and  received,  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  the  de- 
gree of  Civil  Engineer. 

In  1866  Mr.  Dana  became  civil  engineer  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  retaining  the 
position  until  about  1873,  when  he  again  went 
abroad  for  several  years,  spending  his  time  in 
Egypt,  France,  and  the  city  of  Rome,  and  de- 
voting his  time  to  painting  in  water  colors,  one 
of  his  instructors  being  Professor  Luminals,  of 
Paris.  On  returning  to  the  United  States  about 
1894,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Philadelphia.  The 
chief  work  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  the 
compiling  of  a  history  of  England  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  his  activity  as  a  director 
of  the  Industrial  Art  Museum,  giving  evidence  in 
this  of  that  active  benevolence  which  was  always 
a  dominant  feature  of  his  character. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Dana  was  a  Republican,  but 
never  mingled  in  the  work  of  the  organization. 
He  belonged  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Aztec  Society,  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Geographical  Society,  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, Shakespeare  Society,  and  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian   Society.     He  was  president  of   the 
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Water  Color  Club  for  many  years.  Other  clubs 
to  which  he  belonged  were  the  Rittenhouse,  Art 
and  Franklin,  He  and  his  family  were  members 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Dana  married,  on  November  29,  1870,  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  Emily  Woodbury, 
born  at  that  place,  daughter  of  Peter  Trask  and 
Sarah  (Cist)  Woodbury,  the  former  a  lawyer 
and,  during  the  Civil  War,  judge  advocate  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana  were  the 
parents  of  two  children:  Millicent  Woodbury  and 
Ralph  McClintock. 

On  February  i,  1914,  Mr.  Dana  closed  a  career 
which  furnished  throughout  a  striking  illustration 
of  energy,  industry  and  devotion  to  principle,  and 
revealed  one  so  happily  gifted  in  manner,  disposi- 
tion and  taste  that  he  was  loved  by  those  priv- 
ileged to  know  him  best.  The  personality  of 
Charles  E.  Dana  was  a  most  symmetrical  one. 
Business,  art  and  literature  all  received  a  portion 
of  his  attention  and  in  each  he  achieved  results 
worthy  of  his  talents.  Truly  could  it  be  said  of 
him  that  "he  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not 
adorn." 


EDWIN  D.  GLAUSER-JThere  is  now  and 
then  a  man  who,  after  he  has  passed  away,  lives  in 
the  minds  of  many,  not  only  by  reason  of  results 
accomplished,  but  also  in  consequence  of  a  sin- 
gularly forceful  personality.  So  survives  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Edwin  D.  Glauser,  of  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business,  and  prominent  as  a  bank  director  and 
clubman,  also,  at  one  time,  active  in  local  politics. 

E/lwin  Dunlap  Glauser  was  bom  November  5, 
1867,  in  Newville,  Cumberland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  son  of  Stacy  G.  and  Catherine  (Dunlap) 
Glauser,  and  a  grandson  of  Schaeffer  Glauser. 
Stacy  G.  Glauser  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. The  education  of  Edwin  D.  Glauser  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  Newville,  and  there, 
after  graduation,  he  associated  himself  with  the 
business  conducted  by  his  father.  This  was  in  1884 
or  1885,  and  in  1893  they  moved  to  Chester,  where 
they  purchased  the  lumber  business  of  J.  W.  Gray  & 
Brother,  at  Second  and  Palmer  streets.  Later 
the  firm  moved  to  Fifth  and  Fulton  streets,  and  in 
recent  years  branch  yards  were  operated  at  Second 
and  Ulrich  streets  and  at  Delaware  Avenue  and 
Edwards  Street.  Much  of  the  continuous  growth 
and  success  of  the  concern  was  due  to  the  superior 
business  ability  of  Edwin  D.  Glauser,  his  instant 
recognition  of  opportunity  and  his  decisive  action 
in  taking  advantage  of  it. 

The  well  known  business  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Glauser  caused  him  to  be  sought  as  a  member  of 
various  boards  of  directors,  and  his  public  spirit 
led  him  to  accept  some  of  these  trusts.    He  served 


as  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ches- 
ter ;  the  Delaware  County  Trust  Company,  and  held 
the  office  of  president  and  director  of  the  Delaware 
County  Manufacturers'  Association  for  eight  years. 
He  was  connected  also  with  national  lumber  and 
millwork  associations. 

In  politics  Mr.  Glauser  was  a  Republican,  and 
for  some  time  served  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Council  of  Chester.  Later  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Delaware  County  Coolidge  campaign.  He  was  of 
that  class  of  men  who  are  doing  so  much  to  ad- 
vance community  and  State  interests,  and  was 
always  helpfully  active  in  all  that  made  for  the 
advancement  of  Chester.  His  public  spirit,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  for  the  community  and  the  State, 
it  was  true  patriotism,  national  in  its  scope  and 
devoted  in  its  character.  During  the  late  World 
War  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  he  was  active  in  relief  work  at  the  time 
of  the  Eddystone  disaster,  the  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza, and  other  public  calamities.  In  charitable  and 
benevolent  work  Edwin  D.  Glauser  took  the  deep- 
est interest,  and  no  worthy  cause  found  him  unre- 
sponsive. He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chester  Hospital,  and  prominently 
identified  with  the  work  of  the  institution. 

The  clubs  in  which  Mr.  Glauser  was  enrolled 
included  the  Union  League,  of  Philadelphia  (which 
he  joined  two  months  before  his  death),  the  Penn 
Club,  of  Chester,  and  the  Chester  Club,  also  of 
Chester,  and  the  Springhaven  Country  Club.  He 
was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Rolling  Green 
Golf  Club,  of  Springfield  Township.  The  Rotary 
Club  made  him  its  first  president.  In  the  activities 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  he  took  a  leading 
part,  serving  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  doing  much  to  aid  the  various  forms  of  work 
in  which  the  church  was  engaged. 

A  thorough  business  man,  Edwin  D.  Glauser  was 
a  hard  worker,  arriving  early  at  his  office  and 
causing  all  associated  with  him  in  any  way  to  feel 
his  vitalizing  influence.  It  should  be  said,  because 
it  shows  him  to  have  been  a  wise  man,  that,  while 
a  hard  worker,  he  was  never  a  believer  in  "all 
work  and  no  play,"  and  that  when  he  did  play  he 
did  so  with  the  same  energy  which  was  always  con- 
spicuous in  his  work.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  and 
liberal  views,  too  much  so  to  rate  above  its  value 
the  success  which,  nevertheless,  he  desired  and  at- 
tained. His  greatest  enjoyment  in  this  was  not 
chiefly  material  gain,  but  the  pleasure  of  mastering 
a  situation,  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  what 
he  undertook.  His  portrait  is  proof  that,  as  the 
saying  is,  "he  looked  the  man  he  was" — sagacious, 
clear-sighted  and  withal  genial  and  humorous,  a 
delightful  companion  and  a  loyal  friend.  His  fa- 
vorite recreations  were  motoring  and  golf. 

On  June  6,   1895,   Mr.  Glauser  married,  at  the 
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West  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev. 
Mervin  J.  Eckles  officiating,  Emma  Pearson  Babb, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Clark  and  Sarah  EHzabeth 
(Bradley)  Babb,  the  former  a  shoe  manufacturer 
and  merchant  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Coffeyville,  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glauser  became 
the  parents  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter:  i. 
Thomas  Babb,  born  March  30,  1896,  died  April  24, 
1901.  2.  Edwin  Dunlap,  Jr.,  born  January  6,  1900, 
died  February  20,  1913.  3.  Kathryn  Dunlap,  born 
January  23,  1904,  graduate  of  Vassar  College ;  mar- 
ried, September  12,  1925,  Herbert  Branson  Si>ack- 
man,  son  of  Horace  B.  Spackman,  of  Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania.  The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glauser, 
"Crestholme,"  on  Providence  Road — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  on  the  outskirts  of  Chester,  was  the 
scene  of  a  gracious  hospitality. 

The  death  of  Edwin  D.  Glauser,  which  occur- 
red January  12,  1925,  at  Pinehurst,  North  Caro- 
lina, was  a  great  shock  to  his  host  of  friends  in 
Chester,  the  sad  news  being  entirely  unexpected. 
His  memory,  as  that  of  a  true  man,  will  linger 
long,  for  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter  every  trust  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  was  generous  in  his  feelings  and 
conduct  toward  all.  His  life  was  singularly  well 
rounded  and  complete.  His  city  and  State  are 
better  for  his  having  lived.  What  the  world  needs 
is  more  men  of  the  type  of  Edwin  D.  Glauser. 

(The  Dunlap  Line.) 

(I)  John  S.  Dunlap,  born  in  1810,  married  Mary 
Piper  (see  Piper  line),  who  died  in  1895,  long 
surviving  her  husband,  whose  death  occurred  in 
1874. 

(H)  Catherine  Dunlap,  daughter  of  John  S.  and 
Mary  (Piper)  Dimlap,  was  born  in  1842,  and  be- 
came the  first  wife  of  Stacy  G.  Glauser,  who  was 
born  in  1841,  and  died  in  1916.  Catherine  (Dun- 
lap) Glauser  died  in  1890. 

(HI) Edwin  D.  Glauser,  born  November  5,  1867, 
died  January  12,  1925 ;  married,  June  6, 1895,  Emma 
Pearson  Babb,  born  January  27,  1874. 

(IV)  Herbert  Branson  Spackman,  born  Decem- 
ber 15,  1900;  married  September  12,  1925,  Kathryn 
Dunlap  Glauser,  born  January  23,  1904. 

(The   Piper  Line.) 

(I)  Captain  James  Piper  was  born  in  1776,  and 
served  in  the  5th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, under  Colonel  James  Fenton,  in  the  War  of 
1812,  being  stationed  in  Ohio,  and  Buffalo,  New 
York.  He  married  Catherine  Irvine  (see  Irvine 
line),  who  died  in  1844,  his  own  death  occurring  in 
1846. 

(II)  Mary  Piper,  daughter  of  Captain  James 
and  Catherine  (Irvine)  Piper,  was  born  in  1812  and 
became  the  wife  of  John  S.  Dunlap.  (See  Dunlap 
line). 


(III)  Stacy  G.  Glauser,  born  1841,  died  1916; 
married  Catherine  Dunlap,  born  1842,  died  1890. 

(IV)  Edwin  D.  Glauser,  born  November  5,  1867, 
died  January  12,  1925;  married,  June  6,  1895,  Emma 
Pearson  Babb,  bom  January  27,  1874. 

(V)  Herbert  Branson  Spackman,  born  Decem- 
ber 15,  1900;  married  September  12,  1925,  Kathryn 
Dunlap  Glauser,  born  January  23,  1904. 

(The  Irvine  Line.) 

(I)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  Irvine  was  bom 
in  1747,  was  an  officer  of  the  3d  Battalion  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Association,  and  was  sent,  in 
July,  1778,  to  "Standing  Stone."  He  married  Mary 
Miller,  who  was  born  in  1744,  died  in  1819,  and  his 
death  occurred  in  1806. 

(II)  Catherine  Irvine,  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Samuel  and  Mary  (Miller)  Irvine,  was 
born  in  1780,  and  became  the  wife  of  Captain 
James  Piper.     (See  Piper  line). 

(III)  John  S.  Dunlap,  born  1810.  died  1874; 
married  Mary  Piper,  died  1895. 

(IV)  Stacy  G.  Glauser,  born  1841,  died  1916; 
married  Catherine  Dunlap,  born  1842,  died  1890. 

(V)  Edwin  Dunlap  Glauser,  born  November  5, 
1867,  died  January  12,  1925;  married,  June  6,  1895, 
Emma  Pearson  Babb. 

(VI)  Herbert  Branson  Spackman,  born  Decem- 
ber IS,  1900;  married,  September  12,  1925,  Kathryn 
Dunlap  Glauser,  born  January  23,  1904. 

All  these  successive  generations  were  buried  at 
Newville,   Cumberland   County,   Pennsylvania. 

(Bachelor-Hussey-Babb  Perkins  Lines.) 

(I)  Rev.  Stephen  Bachelor  (or  Bacheldor), 
born  1561,  died  1661.  Established  first  Episcopal 
church  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  6,  5,  1632.  Estab- 
lisher  town  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  by  per- 
mission of  General  Court. 

(II)  Christopher  Hussey,  baptized  at  Dorking, 
Surrey,  England,  2,  18,  1599,  son  of  John  Hussey 
and  Mary  Wood;  died  3,  6,  1687;  married,  1632, 
Theodate  Bachelor,  died  10,  1649.  He  erected  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  by  order  of  the  King, 
9,  18,  1679;  purchased  with  others  Nantucket  in 
July,  1659;  arrived  at  Boston  in  1632  on  the  ship 
"William  and  Francis." 

(III)  John  Hussey,  member  of  Provincial  As- 
sembly, New  Castle,  Delaware,  then  Pennsylvania, 
in  1696.  He  married,  in  1659,  Rebecca  Perkins, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Perkins  and  Susanna.  Isaac 
Perkins  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Perkins  of 
Hamptfin,  New  Hampshire. 

(IV)  Thomas  Babb,  married  prior  to  1700,  near 
New  Castle,  Delaware,  Bethsheba  Hussey,  and 
settled  in  Brandywine  Hundred. 

(V)  Peter  Babb,  married,  11,  12,  1728,  Mary 
Lewis,  daughter  of  Evan  Lewis  and  Ann  . 
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(VI)  Samson  Babb,  pioneer  to  Tioga  County. 
Died  lo,  28,  1814;  married,  in  1767,  Ann  Way,  died 
4,  14,  1834,  daughter  of  John  Way,  of  Kennett  and 
Ann  Hannum ;  granddaughter  of  Robert  Way  and 
Hannah  Hickman.  John  Hannum  and  Marjory, 
who  settled  in  Concord,  Chester  County,  as  early  as 
1688. 

(VH)  John  Babb,  bom  3,  5,  1773,  died  i,  21, 
1852;  married,  3,  24,  1796,  Lydia  Clark,  born  10,  9, 
1777,  died  I,  26,  1854,  daughter  of  James  Clark 
and  Hannah  Hayes.     (See  Hayes  line). 

(Vni)  John  Way  Babb,  born  12,  i,  1801,  died 
3,  26,  1879;  married,  4,  8,  1830,  Phoebe  Harper 
Pearson,  born  6,  4,  1802,  died  12,  2,  1891.  (See 
Vernon  and  Harper  lines). 

(IX)  Thomas  Clark  Babb,  born  9,  3,  1842,  died 
7,  II,  1890;  married,  7,  28,  1863,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Bradley,  born  9,  23,  1841,  died  9,  4,  1898.  (See 
Carpenter  and   Gilpin   lines). 

(X)  Edwin  Dunlap  Glauser,  born  11,  5,  1867, 
died  I,  12,  1925.  (See  Irvine,  Dunlap,  and  Piper 
lines).  He  married,  6,  6,  1895,  Emma  Pearson 
Babb,  born  i,  27,  1874. 

(XI)  Herbert  Branson  Spackman,  born  12,  15, 
1900;  married,  9,  12,  1925,  Kathryn  Dunlap  Glauser. 

(Vernon  and  Harper  Lines.) 

(I)  Randal  Vernon,  born  1640,  died  1725;  mar- 
ried, 9,  14,  1670.  Sarah  Bradshaw,  who  died  12,  18, 
1788.  They  were  married  at  the  home  of  Thomas 
Vernon,  at  Standthorn,  Cheshire,  England,  and 
settled  in  Nether  Providence,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  before  the  proprietary  in  1682.  Three 
brothers,  Thomas,  Randal  and  Robert,  settled  ad- 
joining tracts.  Randal  Vernon  was  member  of 
Provincial  Assembly  in  1689. 

(II)  Jacob  Vernon,  died  1740,  married,  1701, 
Ann  Yearsley,  a  daughter  of  John  Yearsley  and 
Elizabeth,  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1700. 

(III)  Jacob  Vernon,  died  1748,  married,  1730, 
Elizabeth  (Hickman)  Cheyney,  widow  of  Thomas 
Cheyney,  and  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hickman  and 
Ann  Buffington,  granddaughter  of  Richard  Buf- 
fington,  from  Great  Marie  on  the  Thames,  Buck- 
inghamshire, England,  among  tydables  in  Upland 
in  1677,  and  granddaughter  of  Francis  Hickman 
and  Elizabeth. 

(IV)  John  Harper,  born  1737,  died  9,  3,  1803; 
married,  5,  9,  1759,  at  Gloria  Del  Dei,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  Phoebe  Vernon,  who  died  10,  12,  1822. 
John  Harper  was  major  and  quartermaster  of  4th 
Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Militia  under  Colcgiel  An- 
thony Wayne.  He  was  taken  prisoner  after  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine.  Charter  member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  was  buried  at  Chey- 
ney, Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  son 
of  Moses  Harper  and  Elizabeth  Farlow. 


(V)  George  Pearson,  died  4,  i,  1814,  married, 
12,  23,  1 781,  Mary  Harper,  born  10,  2,  1766. 

(VI)  John  Way  Babb,  bom  12,  i,  1801,  died  3, 
26,  1879 ;  married,  4,  8,  1830,  Phoebe  Harper  Pear- 
son, born  6,  4,  1802,  died  12,  2,  1891.  (See  Bach- 
elor, Hussey,  Perkins,   Babb  lines). 

(VII)  Thomas  Clark  Babb,  born  9,  3,  1842,  died 
7,  II,  1890;  married,  7,  28,  1863,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Bradley,  born  9,  23,  1841,  died  9,  4,  1898.  (See 
Carpenter,  Gilpin  lines). 

(VIII)  Edwin  Dunlap  Glauser,  bom  11,  5,  1867, 
died  I,  12,  1925;  married,  6,  6,  1895,  Emma  Pear- 
son Babb,  born  i,  27,  1874. 

(IX)  Herbert  Branson  Spackman,  born  12,  15. 
1900;  married,  9,  12,  1925,  Kathryn  Dunlap  Glau- 
ser, born  I,  23,  1904. 

(Gilpin  Line.) 

(I)  Richard  de  Guylpin,  born  1206,  was  given 
the  manor  of  Kentmore  by  Baron  Kendal  for  his 
achievement  in  slaying  a  wild  boar  in  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland,  England. 

(II)  Son's  name  not  given. 

(III)  Richard  de  Guylpin,  born  1268;  married 
co-heiress  of  William  of  Lancaster. 

(IV)  Richard  de  Guylpin,  born  1333. 

(V)  Richard  de  Guylpin,  owner  of  Kentmore 
and  Alwirthwaite. 

(VI)  William  de  Guylpin,  married  daughter  of 
Thomas  Airy,  Bail  of  Kentmore. 

(VII)  Richard  de  Guylpin,  married  A.  Fleming, 
of  Cornerstone. 

(VIII)  William  Gilpin,  married  R.  Lancaster, 
in  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

(IX)  Richard  Gilpin,  married  D.  Thornbor- 
ough,  in  reign  of  Richard  III. 

(X)  Edwin  Gilpin,  married  Margaret  Laton,  of 
Dalermain,  had  ten  children ;  one  son,  Creorge,  was 
minister  to  The  Hague  in  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mar- 
garet Laton  was  niece  of  Cuthbert  and  Sir  Bryon 
Tunstall,    mentioned    in   Scott's    "Marmion." 

(XI)  Randal  Gilpin  married  Elizabeth  Sykes. 

(XII)  John  Gilpin,  married  Thomasine  Ever- 
hard. 

(XIII)  Thomas  Gilpin,  of  Millhill,  married 
Dorothy  Gibson. 

(XIV)  Thomas  Gilpin,  of  Warborough,  mar- 
ried Joan  Bartholomew,  and  had  three  sons,  Joseph, 
Isaac  and  Thomas. 

(XV)  Joseph  Gilpin,  born  1664,  died  12,  9,  1741 ; 
came  to  Pennsylvania  on  12,  20,  1697 ;  marrierf 
Hannah  Glover,  died  i,  12,  1757,  daughter  of 
Glover  and  Alice  LamboU. 

(XVI)  Philip  Taylor,  son  of  Philip  and  grand- 
son of  Thomas  Conway,  married,  8,  27,  1736,  Mary 
Gilpin. 

(XVII)  George  Bradley,  born  6,  2,  1753,  died 
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9,  28,  1832;  married,  1776,  Mary  Taylor,  born  12; 
23,  1753,  died  12,  21,  1831. 

(XVIII)  Joseph  Bradley,  born  i,  i,  1785,  died 
1854;  married,  12,  29,  1810,  Hannah  Carpenter. 
(See  Carpenter  line). 

(XIX)  William  Carpenter  Bradley,  born  3,  14, 
1813,  died  7,  1887;  married,  5,  19,  1840,  Harriet 
Amelia  Thomas,  daughter  of  William  Thomas  and 
Mary  Johnson,  born  n,  30,  1819,  died  6,  5,  1878. 

(XX)  Thomas  Clark  Babb  (see  Babb  line), 
born  9,  3,  1842,  died  7,  11,  1890;  married,  7,  28, 
1863,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Bradley,  born  9,  23,  1841, 
died  9,  4,  1898. 

(XXI)  Edwin  Dunlap  Glauser,  born  11,  5,  1867, 
died  I,  12,  1925.  He  married,  6,  6,  1895,  Emma 
Pearson  Babb,  born  i,  27,  1874. 

(XXII)  Herbert  Branson  Spademan,  born  12, 
15,  1900;  married,  9,  12,  1925,  Kathryn  Dunlap 
Glauser,  born  i,  23,  1904. 

(Carpenter  Line.) 

(I)  Richard  Carpenter,  of  Alderton,  Glouces- 
tershire, England.    His  will  was  dated  1,  20,  1588. 

(II)  James  Carpenter,  of  England.  His  will  was 
dated  4,  8,  1613. 

(III)  John  Carpenter,  of  England,  died  6,  11, 
1619. 

(IV)  Thomas  Carpenter,  of  England,  died  6, 
17,  1701. 

(V)  John  Carpenter,  of  England,  bom  1670,  died 

10,  12,   1736. 

(VI)  William  Carpenter  came  to  Pennsylvania; 
born  1695,  died  1748;  married  Margaret  Richards, 
a  widow,  and  daughter  of  Allen  Wiley,  of  New 
Garden. 

(VII)  Thomas  Carpenter,  born  1730,  died  2,  i, 
1815;  captain  of  ist  Company  3d  Battalion,  3,  10, 
1780,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Hannum. 
He  married  Esther  Trimble,  2,  5,  1763,  at  First 
Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia.  She  was  born  1740, 
died  8,   15,  1813,  a  daughter  of  Francis  Trimble. 

(VIII)  Joseph  Bradley,  born  i,  i,  1785,  died 
1854;  married,  12,  29  1810,  Hannah  Carpenter,  born 
I,  4,  1768,  died  1870. 

(IX)  William  Carpenter  Bradley,  born  3,  14, 
1813,  died  7,  1887;  married,  5,  19,  1840,  Harriet 
Amelia  Thomas,  born  11,  30,  1819  died  6,  5,  1878. 

(X)  Thomas  Clark  Babb  born  9,  3,  1842,  died 
7,  II,  1890;  married,  7,  28,  1863,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Bradley,  bom  9,  23,  1841,  died  9,  4,  1898.  (See 
Babb  line). 

(XI)  Edwin  Dunlap  Glauser,  born  11,  5,  1867, 
died  I,  12,  1925;  married,  6,  6,  1895,  Emma  Pear- 
son Babb,  born  i.  27,  1874. 

(XII)  Herbert  Branson  Spackman,  born  12,  15, 
1900;  married,  9,  12,  1925,  Kathryn  Dunlap  Glauser, 
born  I,  23,  1904. 

Penna — 7-H 


(Hayes  Line.) 

(I)  Henry  Hayes,  a  member  of  Provincial  As- 
sembly from  Pennsylvania  1715,  1716,  1728,  1730. 
Obtained  warrant  to  take  land.    He  married  Rachel 

,  9,  3.  1705. 

(II)  James  Hayes,  died  1758;  married  Mary 
Cox  and  settled  in  East  Fallowfield,  near  Doe  Run, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

(III)  James  Clark,  born  5,  13,  1745,  died  3,  28, 
1808;  married,  4,  17,  1765,  Hannah  Hayes,  born 
1747,  died  II,  14,  1814. 

(IV)  John  Babb,  born  3,  5,  1773,  died  i,  21,  1852; 
married,  3,  24,  1796,  Lydia  Clark,  born  10,  9,  1777, 
died  I,  26,  1854. 

(V)  John  Way  Babb,  born  12,  i,  1801,  died  3, 
26,  1879;  married,  4,  8,  1830  Phoebe  Harper  Pear- 
son, born  6,  4,  1802,  died  12,  2,  1891. 

(VI)  Thomas  Clark  Babb,  born  9,  3,  1842,  died 
7,  II  1890;  married,  7,  28,  1863,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Bradley,  born  9,  23,  1841,  died  9,  4,  1898. 

(VII)  Edwin  Dunlap  Glauser,  born  11,  5,  1867, 
died  I,  12,  1925;  married,  6,  6,  1895,  Emma  Pear- 
son Babb,  born  i,  27,  1874. 

(VIII)  Herbert  Branson  Spackman;  married, 
9,  12,  1925,  Kathryn  Dunlap  Glauser. 

(Bradley  Line) 

(I)  Charles  Bradley,  died  1757;  married  4,  6, 
1752,  at  Gloria  Del  Dei,  Wilmington,  Mary  Jef- 
fries, daughter  of  Robert  Jeffries,  of  Sconnell- 
town,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

(II)  George  Bradley,  born  6,  2,  1753,  died  9,  28, 
1832;  married  1776,  Mary  Taylor,  born  2,  23,  1753, 
died  12,  21,  1830  daughter  of  Philip  Taylor  and 
Mary  Gilpin,  granddaughter  of  Philip  Taylor  and 
Ann  Conway,  Joseph  Gilpin  and  Hannah  Glover, 
great-granddaughter  Thomas  Taylor,  Thomas 
Conway  and  Thomas  Gilpin. 

(III)  Joseph  Bradley,  born  i,  i,  1785,  died  1854; 
married,  12,  29,  1810,  Hannah  Carpenter,  born  i, 
4,  1768,  died  3,  1870. 

(IV)  William  Carpenter  Bradley,  born  3,  14, 
1813,  died  7,  1887;  married,  5,  19,  1840,  Harriet 
Amelia  Thomas,  born  11,  30,  1819,  died  6,  5,  1878. 

(V)  Thomas  Clark  Babb,  born  9,  3,  1842,  died 
7,  II,  1890;  married,  7,  28,  1863,  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Bradley,  born  9,  23,  1841,  died  9,  4,  1898. 

(VI)  Edwin  Dunlap  Glauser,  born  11,  5,  1867, 
died  I,  12,  1925 ;  married  6,  6,  1895,  Emma  Pear- 
son Babb,  born  i,  27,  1874. 

(VII)  Herbert  Branson  Spackman;  married,  9, 
12,  1925,  Kathryn  Dunlap  Glauser,  born  i,  23,  1904. 

Mrs.  Emma  Pearson  Babb  Glauser  is  twenty- 
first  in  descent  from  Richard  de  Guylpin,  of  Kent- 
more,  England ;  eleventh  in  descent  from  Richard 
CJarpenter,  of  Alderton,  England ;  tenth  in  de- 
scent from  Rev.  Stephen  Bachelor  and  John  Hus- 
sey;   ninth  in   descent   from   Christopher  Hussey 
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and  Isaac  Perkins,  Surrey,  England;  eighth  in  de- 
scent from  John  Hussey  and  Randal  Vernon,  Rich- 
ard Buffington,  John  Hannum,  Robert  Way, 
Thomas  Gilpin,  Thomas  Carpenter,  John  Yearsley, 
Thomas  Conway,  Francis  Hickman  twice ;  seventh 
in  descent  from  Henry  Hayes,  Evan  Lewis,  Phillip 
Taylor,  Robert  Jeffries,  Allen  Wiley,  Joseph  Gilpin 
and  John  Carpenter ;  sixth  in  descent  from  Moses 
Harper,  Charles  Bradley  and  Francis  Trimble ;  and 
fifth  in  descent  from  Major  John  Harper  and  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Carpenter. 


FRANK  HINES  WIGTON— For  the  past 
forty  years  the  coal  mining  interests  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  had  no  more  enterprising  representa- 
tive than  Frank  H.  Wigton,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Wigton  is  active  in  the  club  circles  of  his  city  and 
is  ever  ready  to  "lend  a  hand"  in  the  furtherance 
of  any  project  which,  in  his  judgment,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  foster  the  best  elements  of  the  life  of  the 
community. 

The  Wigton  family  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  it  is 
asserted  by  the  late  Melville  R.  Logan  that  it  traces 
its  descent  from  the  Scottish  earls  of  Wigton.  The 
family  probably  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  between 
1730  and  1740,  a  Samuel  Wigton,  of  New  Britain, 
having  died  intestate  in  1741. 

(I)  John  Wigton,  the  first  lineal  ancestor  of 
record,  belonged  to  a  family  which  was  originally 
of  Scottish  or  North  of  England  extraction.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  early  part  of  that  of  King  James  I,  of  England, 
the  estates  of  the  rebellious  noblemen  in  Ireland 
were  confiscated  and  given  to  English  and  Scottish 
"undertakers,"  as  they  were  called.  Among  the 
latter  was  John  Cunningham,  who  brought  with 
him  a  company  of  Scots  from  Ayrshire,  among 
whom  was  John  Wigton,  who,  November  i,  1614, 
leased  a  part  of  the  Cunningham  grant  oi  1,000 
acres  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe.  They  continued  to 
reside  there  tmtil  the  great  exodus  of  Scotch-Irish 
took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. John  Wigton  (the  first  lineal  ancestor), 
settled  in  New  Britain  Township,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  December  31,  1744,  bought  of 
John  Kubbride  two  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of 
land.  One-half  of  this  he  deeded,  in  1772,  to  his 
son,  Samuel  Wigton,  for  a  nominal  consideration, 
having  previously  conveyed  the  other  half  to  his 
son,  William  Wigton.  About  this  time  Samuel 
Wigton  bought  sixty  acres  lying  near  the  first 
tract,  and  in  1807  he  also  possessed  real  estate  in 
Doylestown.  Every  generation  of  Wigtons  has 
given  elders  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  were  five  generations  of  the 
family  in  America  in  each  of  which  a  representa- 
tive of  his  generation  was  an  elder  in  that  church. 

(II)  Samuel  Wigton,  son  of  John  Wigton,  was 


born  in  1737,  and  May  6,  1777,  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant,  ist  Company,  4th  Battalion,  Penn- 
sylvania Militia,  raised  in  Bucks  County.  It  is 
said  that  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine, 
Germantown  and  Monmouth.  He  died  October  11, 
1812,  in  New  Britain  Township.  The  funeral  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Uriah  Dubois,  and 
he  was  buried  in  Deep  Run  churchyard,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Doylestown.  James  Wigton,  a 
third  son  of  John  Wigton,  enlisted  in  the  2d  Bat- 
talion in  1775,  in  New  Britain,  and  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Wyoming,  July  3,  1778.  His  rank 
was  that  of  captain.  The  wife  of  Samuel  Wigton 
was  Elizabeth  Hughes,  born  February  27,  1750, 
daughter  of  Christopher  and  Jean  Hughes,  the  lat- 
ter born  in  1725,  died  November  25,  1799.  Chris- 
topher Hughes  was  born  in  1724,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 16,  1777.  His  name  appears  on  the  list  of 
privates  in  the  Bedminster  Company,  3d  Battalion, 
Bucks  County,  August  10,  1775.  Elizabeth 
(Hughes)  Wigton  died  in  1837. 

(III)  Christopher  Wigton,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  (Hughes)  Wigton,  was  born  January  10. 
1777,  and  married,  about  1803,  Margaret  Hines, 
born  April  19,  1778,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hines. 
Christopher  Wigton  died  September  2^,  1864,  sur- 
viving his  wife,  who  passed  away  June  30,  1859. 

(IV)  Richard  Benson  Wigton,  son  of  Chris- 
topher and  Margaret  (Hines)  Wigton,  was  born 
November  23,  1818,  being  the  sixth  of  seven  chil- 
dren. His  birthplace  was  Sadsburyville,  Chester 
County,  Pennsjdvania,  and  in  early  life  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  where  he  became  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal,  his  partici- 
pation in  that  industry  beginning  in  1861  and  con- 
tinuing until  his  death,  February  22,  1895.  He 
married,  September  3,  1851,  Eleanor  Hamill,  born 
April  26,  1826,  at  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca  (Ashman) 
Hamill,  whose  maternal  ancestors  removed  from 
Maryland  to  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  took  up  land  and  built  the  first  blast 
furnace  in  the  American  colonies  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  This  furnace  was  situated  at 
what  is  now  Orbisonia,  Huntingdon  County.  Penn- 
sylvania, where,  in  1855,  Richard  Benson  Wigton 
was  operating  Rockhill  furnace,  a  similar  plant 
one  mile  from  Orbisonia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigton 
became  the  parents  of  four  children,  the  second 
being  Frank  Hines  Wigton,  mentioned  below. 
Richard  Benson  Wigton  and  his  wife  are  buried  in 
West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  man  of  prominence  in  his 
section  of  Pennsylvania. 

(V)  Frank  Hines  Wigton,  son  of  Richard  Ben- 
son and  Eleanor  (Hamill)  Wigton,  was  born 
March  17,  1857,  at  Rockhill  Furnace,  Huntingdon 
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County,  Pennsylvania,  and  received  his  preparatory 
education  at  Lauderbach's  Academy,  in  Philadel- 
phia, later  entering  Princeton  University,  and  in 
^^77  graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Wigton  has  largely 
given  his  attention  to  bituminous  coal  mining  as 
one  of  the  controlling  managers  of  this  industry, 
directing  important  and  extensive  interests.  He 
is  a  man  whose  advice  in  regard  to  matters  of  busi- 
ness and  public  concern  is  frequently  sought,  and 
whose  word  invariably  carries  weight.  He  serves 
as  president  of  the  Morrisdale  Coal  Company  and 
of  the  Cunard  Coal  Company ;  president  of  Miller 
Coal  Company,  and  director  of  the  Carbon  Trans- 
portation Company. 

The  clubs  in  which  Mr.  Wigton  is  enrolled  in- 
clude the  Union  League,  Merion  Cricket,  Undine 
Barge  and  Princeton.  He  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Germantown. 

October  31,  1888,  Mr.  Wigton  married,  in  Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia,  Mary  Louise  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Catharine  (Reyenthaler) 
Wilson,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  sons:  i. 
Robert  Wilson  Wigton,  born  in  1890,  married  Eliz- 
abeth Sraucker,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  have  two 
children :  Louise  and  Robert.  2.  Edward  Newton 
Wigton,  born  in  1892,  married  Kathleen  Roberts, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren :  Kathleen  and  Joan. 

Frank  H.  Wigton  is  a  descendant  of  ancestors 
who  were  pioneers  in  the  mining  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  he,  himself,  in  working,  along  the  same 
lines,  has  added  another  name  to  the  list  of  ag- 
gressive representatives  of  Pennsylvania's  oldest 
industry. 


JOHN  MORRISON  PATTERSON— A  de- 
lightful personality,  a  brilliant  mind,  high  ambi- 
tion, and  a  deeply  imbedded  love  of  public  service, 
shaped  for  John  Morrison  Patterson  a  triumphant 
and  useful  career.  With  him  Philadelphia  gained 
the  ideal  civic  representative.  An  orator  full  of 
grace  and  fire,  a  lawyer  with  well-trained  and 
acute  mind,  a  broadly  educated  man  and  book- 
lover,  he  had  social  distinction  as  well  as  admin- 
istrative ability.  To  him  belonged  the  priceless 
gift  of  friendship.  In  his  active  life,  he  was  Judge 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Philadelphia,  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  Assistant  City  Solicitor,  one  time 
candidate  for  nomination  as  mayor,  and,  on  the 
very  afternoon  when  death  approached  him,  was 
elected  District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia. 

John  M.  Patterson  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
March  4,  1874,  the  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  (Mor- 
rison) Patterson.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  but  he  was 
an  omnivorous  reader  and  alert  to  learn  practically 
from  the  urban  life  about  him.     At  fourteen  he 


obtained  a  job  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  in 
the  office  of  a  stock  broker,  and  two  years  later 
entered  his  father's  paint  and  varnish  factory  as 
clerk.  During  his  early  self-supporting  years, 
also,  he  was  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of 
passenger  receipts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Determining  to  read  law,  he  then  attended  the 
Brovim  Preparatory  School,  entering  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  with  the  class 
of  1896,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  that  was 
ever  graduated  from  that  institution. 

John  R.  K.  Scott,  Murdoch  Kendrick,  D.  Clar- 
ence Gibboney,  and  other  men  who  afterward 
became  notable,  were  Mr.  Patterson's  classmates, 
and  in  legal  and  political  life  afterward  their  as.so- 
ciation  continued.  A  year  before  they  were  to 
graduate  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Patterson  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  The  former  opened  an  office 
at  once,  but  the  latter  completed  his  law  course  at 
the  University.  Mr.  Patterson  then  joined  Mr. 
Scott  in  his  office.  His  professional  career  was 
delayed,  however,  by  his  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  A  member  of  the  ist  Regiment, 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  as  corporal,  and 
though  his  regiment  was  fated  to  see  no  actual 
campaigning,  he  was  mustered  out  at  the  close 
of  the  war  as  captain  of  Company  L,  19th  Regi- 
ment, National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  life  to  the  close  of  his  war  experience,  and 
his  father's  example  as  representative  for  three 
terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  had  given  Mr. 
Patterson  an  impetus  toward  political  activity. 
This  took  shape  in  1899,  when  he  was  candidate 
for  magistrate  under  the  banner  of  the  Municipal 
League  Party,  the  reform  body  of  its  day. 
Though  defeated,  Mr.  Patterson  polled  3,000  more 
votes  than  other  men  on  the  same  ticket.  This 
evidence  of  his  popularity  with  voters  brought  him 
to  the  attention  of  the  current  political  leaders, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Assistant  City 
Solicitor  under  John  L.  Kinsey.  His  province 
included,  first,  municipal  liens,  later  cases  rising 
from  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  and 
finally  damage  suits  from  personal  injuries.  In 
this  position  he  became  known  to  all  types  of  peo- 
ple. In  1904  he  was  appointed  assistant  District 
Attorney  by  John  C.  Bell.  Reappointed  by  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Samuel  P.  Rotan,  for  whose  cam- 
paign Mr.  Patterson  had  managed  the  speakers' 
bureau,  he  retained  that  office  until  1913.  In  that 
year  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Tener  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  i,  to  succeed 
Judge  Magill.  The  following  November  election 
gave  him  a  full  term,  and  upon  the  death  of  Judge 
Bregy,  Judge  Patterson  became  President  Judge' 
of  Court  No.  I.  During  this  long  term  of  office 
he  was  winning  high  praise  not  only  from  the  peo- 
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pie  he  served  but  from  his  fellow  lawyers.  The 
large  number  of  votes  given  him  in  the  1919  pri- 
mary for  the  office  of  mayor,  when  his  successful 
opponent  won  by  a  majority  of  only  1313  votes,  led 
to  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  him  as  a  future  can- 
didate for  Governor.  This  promising  advance 
along  political  lines  was  suddenly  interrupted,  in 
1922,  by  Judge  Patterson's  resignation  from  the 
bench.  He  gave  as  explanation  the  fact  that  his 
growing  family  needed  more  money,  and  that  he 
had  received  a  "flattering"  offer  from  the  law 
firm  of  Wolf,  Block  &  Schorr,  with  offices  in  the 
Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  which  he  had  de- 
termined to  accept  as  soon  as  the  docket  was  clear. 
As  a  judge  Mr.  Patterson  made  several  important 
decisions.  One  of  these  established  the  principle 
that  no  ofifice  holder  should  hold  two  posts  simul- 
taneously; another  that  "directors  must  direct." 
Judge  Patterson  was  chosen  arbiter  in  at  least 
three  industrial  disputes,  one  involving  a  strike  of 
20,000  garment  workers  in  1917,  which  he  settled 
so  admirably  as  to  win  praise  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Judge  Patterson's  final  political  tri- 
umph was  his  election  to  the  position  of  District 
Attorney,  with  167,526  votes,  on  the  very  day  of 
his  death,  November  3,  1925. 

Judge  Patterson's  activities  outside  political  life 
were  broad  and  important.  He  was  noted  as  an 
advocate  of  Americanism  and  a  strong  opponent 
of  bolshevism.  When  his  country  entered  the 
World  War,  Judge  Patterson  offered  his  services, 
and  was  offered  a  commission  in  the  "Roosevelt 
Division,"  which,  however,  failed  to  materialize, 
as  history  records.  Active  participation  being 
thus  denied  him,  he  threw  his  soul  into  war  work 
in  the  city.  He  was  chairman  for  South  Philadel- 
phia in  each  of  the  five  Liberty  Loan  and  Victory 
Loan  drives  and  for  the  War  Chest,  carrying  his 
district  more  than  a  million  dollars  beyond  its 
quota.  He  was  also  head  of  the  Salvation  Army 
drive  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  one  of  his  most 
recent  acts  was  accepting  the  chairmanship  of  a 
speakers'  committee  of  more  than  200  men  and 
women  to  boost  the  Sesqui- Centennial  drive  for 
$3,000,000.  Always  philanthropic.  Judge  Patter- 
son was  a  trustee  of  Temple  University,  the  Mercy 
Hospital,  the  Garretson  Hospital,  the  Samaritan 
Hospital,  the  Maternity  Home,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Prison  Welfare  Association.  A  noted 
bibliophile,  he  owned  a  great  collection  of  books, 
including  rare  editions  such  as  the  first  edition  of 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  a  presentation  copy 
signed  by  Charles  Dickens  of  a  first  edition  of 
"Oliver  Twist."  This  library  was  sold  at  auction 
shortly  after  his  resignation  from  the  bench,  for 
$23,000. 

Charles  Dickens  was  a  great  hobby  of  the  Judge's, 


and  with  his  family  he  familiarized  himself  with 
the  London  haunts  of  that  genius  when  on  a 
European  trip.  He  was  president  of  the  Dickens 
Fellowship.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous  soci- 
eties and  associations,  including:  The  American 
and  State  Bar  Associations,  the  Law  Association, 
the  Athletic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Vesper 
Boat  Club,  the  Art  Club,  the  Racquet  Club,  the 
City  Club,  the  Morrison  Republican  Club,  the 
Junger  Maennerchor,  the  Union  League,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Alumni  Association,  the 
Brewster  Law  Club,  the  Young  Republicans,  the 
Masonic  Fraternity.  He  was  president  of  the 
Harvey  Cedars  Outing  Club,  an  association  of 
men  prominent  in  politics  who  maintained  a  club 
house  on  Barnegat  Bay.  His  religious  affiliation 
was  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Mr.  Patterson  married,  in  1904,  Edna  Horan. 
Mrs.  Patterson  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Olmstead  and  Marie  Louise  Patterson,  survive 
him. 

The  leaders  in  his  own  town  best  sum  up  the 
value  to  the  community  of  such  a  life  and  such  an 
example  as  that  of  John  M.  Patterson.  One  edi- 
torial writes,  in  part: 

.  .  .  Above  all  else  he  was  a  popular  figure, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  affectation  he  con- 
stantly advanced  in  the  estimation  of  his  associ- 
ates until  eventually,  ...  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  keenest  legal  minds  in  the  city  and  one  of 
her  best-known  and  best-liked  sons. 

His  advancement  to  the  bench  was  universally 
approved,  and  his  career  there  was  unmarred. 
.  .  .  Frequently  the  name  of  Patterson  was  on  the 
tongues  of  men  who  believed  him  experienced 
enough  and  wise  enough  for  high  office.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  knew  him  to  be  a  peaceful 
man,  one  who  delighted  in  the  quiet  of  his  study 
and  the  companionship  of  his  books  rather  than  the 
contention  of  the  hustings.   .    .    . 

He  returned  to  the  law  and  sought  the  ofliice  of 
District  Attorney  because  he  considered  that  a 
lawyer  could  do  no  more  effective  public  work 
than  to  protect  his  fellow  citizens  from  the  work 
of  criminals.  That  was  his  motive.  Again  he 
made  a  clean  fight,  and  he  won. 

Another  editor  remarks: 

Mr.  Patterson  was  a  Philadelphian  born  and 
bred.  He  had  been  an  honored  and  an  outstand- 
ing personality  from  the  days  of  youth — and  he  had 
held  himself  apart  from  the  soiling  touch  of 
obloquy  which  has  marred  many  a  political  career. 

Mayor  Kendrick  said  of  his  "companion  of 
many  years": 

He  was  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  popular,  as 
well  as  useful,  citizens.  His  delightful  personality, 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted,  and  willingness  at  all 
times  to  serve  his  city  or  its  citizens  in  any  ca- 
pacity won  for  him  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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HENRY  PEMBERTON,  JR.,   was  bom   in 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  September  13,  1855,  son 
of  the  late  Henry  and  Caroline  Town  (Hollings- 
worth)  Pemberton.  The  first  of  the  family  in 
America  was  Ralph  Pemberton,  son  of  William 
and  Ann  Pemberton,  a  native  of  Lancaster,  Eng- 
land, who,  with  his  son,  Phineas,  arrived  in  Chop- 
tank,  Maryland,  on  the  ship  "Submission,"  Novem- 
ber, 1682,  afterward  settling  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  From  him  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
(Sedden)  Pemberton,  the  line  descends  through 
their  son,  Phineas  (member  of  Provincial  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  member  of  Assembly)  and  his 
wife,  Phebe  (Harrison)  Pemberton;  their  son, 
Israel  (alderman  in  1701,  and  representative  in 
Provincial  Assembly,  1704),  and  his  wife,  Rachel 
(Read)  Pemberton,  who  was  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
James  Logan ;  their  son,  Israel,  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
(Kirkbride)  Pemberton;  their  son,  Joseph,  and 
his  wife,  Ann  (Galloway)  Pemberton,  of  West 
River,  Maryland;  their  son,  John,  and  his  wife, 
Anna  (Clifford)  Pemberton,  daughter  of  John  and 
Anna  (Rawle)  Clifford,  who  were  the  grandpar- 
ents of  Henry  Pemberton,  Jr. 

Henry  Pemberton,  Jr.,  was  scientific,  literary 
and  musical.  He  received  his  education  in  private 
school,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  class  of  1876;  then  entered  the  junior 
class.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  special  stu- 
dent in  chemistry,  subsequently  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency  from  that  institution.  He 
was  chemist  for  the  United  States  Chemical  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  until  1883 ;  was  manager  of 
the  Kalion  Chemical  Company  of  Philadelphia 
from  1883  until  1887 ;  and  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion with  the  Laramie  Chemical  Works  in  1888. 
In  the  taking  of  the  eleventh  census  Mr.  Pember- 
ton was  special  agent  of  statistics  of  chemical  in- 
dustry. He  was  author  of  numerous  technical 
papers,  published  in  scientific  journals.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  chemical  section  of  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  was  a  manager  of  the  Institute  for  two  terms, 
1891-96.  He  contributed  a  number  of  papers  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  chemical  section,  the  most  im- 
portant being  that  describing  a  method  originated 
by  him  for  the  volumetric  determination  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  This  paper,  which  attracted  notice, 
was  published  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Franklm 
Institute,"  Volume  CXXXVI.  It  received  much 
favorable  notice  and  was  taken  into  general  use  by 
chemists. 

Mr.  Pemberton  was  a  close  student  of  the 
Shakespeare  plays,  an  authority  on  rare  editions, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a  volume  entitled  "Shakespeare  and  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,"  in  which  he  hoped  to  show  that  the 
latter  was/  the  real  author  of  the  plays.     He  was 


deeply  interested  in  astronomy,  though  his  rare 
musical  gift  was  an  unusual  inheritance  known 
only  to  his  intimate  friends  and  family. 

Mr.  Pemberton  was  a  member  of  the  Penn  Club, 
Chemical  Society  of  New  York,  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry,  of  England,  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Colonial  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Genealogical  Society  of  Perm- 
sylvania.  In  politics  he  was  a  Progressive  Re- 
publican. His  home  was  at  1008  Clinton  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

March  28,  1894,  Mr.  Pemberton  married  Susan, 
daughter  of  the  late  Joseph  Shallcross  and  Mary 
Barratt  (Cowgill)  Lovering,  of  Philadelphia,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children:  i.  Joseph  Lovering, 
died  in  infancy.  2.  Caroline  HolHngsworth,  born 
June  14,  1896,  died  August  6,  1917.  3.  Henry 
Rawle,  born  April  27,  1898.  4.  Robert,  born  Oc- 
tober 16,  1900.  The  death  of  Henry  Pemberton, 
Jr.,  occurred  October  25,  1913.  Devoted  to  his 
family  relations,  sincere  and  true  in  his  friend- 
ships, honorable  and  generous  in  business,  he  had 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  those  who  lived  closest 
to  him  and  were  best  fitted  to  judge  of  his  quality. 


WILLIAM  NEWBOLD  ELY— One  of  Phila- 
delphia's financiers  and  business  men  is  William 
Newbold  Ely,  vice-president  of  the  Girard  Trust 
Company.  Mr.  Ely  is  quietly  but  effectively  active 
in  behalf  of  the  leading  interests  of  his  home  city 
and  is  well  liked  in  club  and  social  circles. 

(I)  Joshua  Ely,  founder  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  family,  a  son  of  George  Ely,  was  born  in 
England,  in  1645,  died  in  1702.  In  1685  he  came 
to  the  American  colonies.  He  married  Mary 
Senior. 

(II)  Hugh  Ely,  son  of  Joshua  and  Mary 
(Senior)  Ely,  was  born  in  1689,  died  in  1771.  In 
1712  he  married  Mary  Hewson. 

(III)  Hugh  Ely,  son  of  Hugh  and  Mary  (Hew- 
son) Ely,  was  born  in  1715,  and  died  in  1791.  In 
1746  he  married  Elizabeth  Blackfan. 

(IV)  Hugh  Ely,  son  of  Hugh  and  Elizabeth 
(Blackfan)  Ely,  was  born  in  1760,  died  in  1822. 
He  married,  in  1793,  Ruth  Paxson. 

(V)  Elias  Ely,  son  of  Hugh  and  Ruth  (Pax- 
son)  Ely,  was  born  in  1795,  and  died  in  1836.  He 
married,  in  1823,  Sarah  M.  Wilson. 

(VI)  Richard  Elias  Ely,  son  of  Elias  and  Sarah 
M.  (Wilson)  Ely,  was  bom  in  1833,  and  died  in 
1914.  He  married,  in  1858,  Caroline  A.  Newbold, 
only  child  of  William  F.  and  Elizabeth  (Pan- 
coast)  Newbold. 

(VII)  William  Newbold  Ely,  son  of  Richard 
Elias  and  Caroline  A.  (Newbold)  Ely,  was  born 
October  i,  1859,  at  "Cintra,"  an  estate  at  New 
Hope,   Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.     The  house 
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was  built  in  1816  by  William  Maris,  and  for  three 
generations  has  been  the  home  of  the  Ely  family. 
The  education  of  William  Newbold  Ely  was  con- 
ducted by  tutors  and  at  private  schools,  and  in 
December,  1881,  he  entered  upon  his  business 
career  as  a  clerk  in  the  Girard  Trust  Company. 
In  1885  he  was  made  assistant  treasurer,  and  in 
1889  succeeded  to  the  office  of  treasurer.  In 
January,  1898,  he  became  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  since  April,  1900,  has  been  vice-president  of 
the  company.  He  has  been  a  dirctor  of  the  Girard 
National  Bank  since  1902.  In  politics  Mr.  Ely 
is  a  Republican.  He  belongs  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Genealogical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Philadelphia  Club.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
Mr.  Ely  married,  June  19,  1895,  at  St.  Thomas' 
Church,  Whitemarsh,  Pennsylvania,  Lily  B. 
Cairns,  daughter  of  James  and  Matilda  (Brad- 
ford) Cairns,  and  they  have  two  children:  i. 
William  Newbold,  Jr.,  born  June  3,  1896,  at 
Chestnut  Hill;  graduated  from  Yale,  1917;  served 
in  the  late  World  War  as  second  lieutenant,  Field 
Artillery,  attached  to  Air  Service,  United  States 
Army;  married,  June  2,  1923,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Taylor,  daughter  of  Roland  L.  and  Anita  (Stein- 
metz)  Taylor.  2.  Dorothy,  born  March  9,  1900; 
married  June  21,  1922,  Hubert  W.  Warden,  Jr. 


CHARLES  STEWART  MAURICE,  a  builder 
of  bridges.  Not  only  with  iron  and  wood  did  he 
span  chasms  and  rivers  of  the  natural  world,  but 
with  an  understanding  heart  and  appreciative  mind 
he  led  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  across 
the  invisible  spaces  that  separated  them  from  a 
knowledge  of  and  love  for  the  glories  of  the  nat- 
ural world  and  the  untold  wealth  hidden  between 
the  covers  of  books. 

Charles  Stewart  Maurice  was  born  at  Perth 
Amboy,  New  Jersey,  June  29,  1840,  son  of  Charles 
F.  and  Cornelia  Joline  Maurice.  His  father's  fam- 
ily were  of  ancient  Scotch-Irish  and  Welsh  descent. 
His  mother's  ancestors  were  French  and  Holland 
Dutch,  the  latter  strain  coming  to  New  Amster- 
dam with  the  earliest  settlers.  When  he  was  about 
four  years  old  his  father  removed  to  Ossining,  New 
New  York,  where  he  established  a  private  school 
for  boys,  and  here  he  began  his  education.  He  en- 
tered the  sophomore  class  of  Williams  College  and 
graduated  in  1861,  the  salutatorian  of  his  class. 
He  supplemented  his  college  course  with  scientific 
work  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy, 
New  York,  taking  the  work  of  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years  in  one.  In  1862  he  answered  his 
country's  call  and  enlisted  in  the  navy,  receiving  a 
commission  in  the  engineer  corps  and  serving  until 
1866,  when  he  resigned  his  commission  and  was 
honorably  discharged  after  declining  the  appoint- 


ment as  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land. 

The  problems  of  rapid  transit  in  New  York  City 
were  even  then  demanding  solution;  the  railway 
termini — both  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  on  West  Thirtieth  Street,  and 
the  Harlem  and  the  New  Haven  railroads  on  Park 
Avenue,  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-sev- 
enth streets,  were  far  removed  from  the  business 
center  on  lower  Broadway.  Several  lines  of  river 
steamers  designed  to  run  a  "commuter's  service" 
were  planned  to  operate  on  both  the  East  River 
and  the  Hudson  River,  and  Mr.  Maurice  was  em- 
ployed as  engineer  by  the  Lower  Hudson  Steam- 
boat Company.  He  designed  the  engines  for  the  two 
boats  of  that  company,  the  "Sleepy  Hollow"  and 
the  "Sunnyside,"  built  during  the  spring  of  1866. 
He  then  trained  the  engine-room  crews  of  these 
boats,  which  proved  to  be  the  fastest  boats  on  the 
river  with  the  exception  of  the  famous  "Mary 
Powell,"  a  much  larger  boat. 

A  year  later,  1867,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
a  boyhood  friend,  Eugene  Underbill,  and  coming 
to  Athens,  built  a  tannery,  but  in  1869  he  sold  his 
interests  in  the  concern  to  his  partner  and  returned 
to  his  father's  home  at  Briarcliff,  New  York.  In 
the  meantime,  Charles  Kellogg  had  established  a 
bridge  building  plant  at  Athens,  and  as  it  pros- 
pered he  began  to  look  for  an  associate.  Mr.  N.  C. 
Harris,  who  had  known  Mr.  Maurice  during  his 
residence  at  Athens,  was  the  means  of  bringing  the 
two  men  together,  and  so  the  new  partnership  was 
formed  that  continued  for  many  years  under  the 
firm  name  of  Kellogg  &  Maurice.  For  a  long  time 
they  maintained  an  office  in  New  York,  of  which 
Mr.  Maurice  was  in  charge,  but  in  1874  he  moved 
to  Athens  and  made  his  home  there  from  that  time. 
This  firm  was  one  of  the  pioneers  to  construct 
bridges  of  iron  and  the  second  one  to  use  steel. 
Its  first  bridge  of  any  note  was  one  over  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  in  Southern  Alabama,  with  a  draw- 
span  which  was  erected  without  falseworks,  an 
unprecedented  feat  at  that  time,  and  one  which  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  presented  to  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  Maurice  on  De- 
cember 17,  1873.  This  firm  continued  in  business 
until  1884,  when  it  merged  with  the  Union  Bridge 
Company,  internationally  famous  by  reason  of  size 
and  importance  of  the  bridges  which  it  built,  not 
only  in  our  own  country  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Pin-connected  bridges  were  the  standard  in  those 
days.  With  the  introduction  of  steel,  special 
methods  and  plant  became  necessary  and  all  these 
requirements  were  met  by  the  partners  with  either 
original  designs  or  improvements  on  tools  already 
in  use.    As  an  instance,  for  the  famous  Hawkes- 
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bury  River  bridge  in  New  South  Wales,  the  Bes- 
semer steel  for  the  eyebars  came  from  England 
and  was  manufactured  into  bars  at  Athens ;  before 
they  were  accepted,  however,  these  bars  had  to  be 
annealed  in  special  furnaces  built  for  the  purpose; 
and  full  sized  tests  were  made  in  the  six  hundred 
ton  hydraulic  testing  machine  also  built  at  Athens 
for  this  purpose.  The  sinking  of  the  caissons  for 
the  piers  of  this  bridge  in  the  rapid  tidal  flow  of 
the  river  was  probably  the  most  hazardous  con- 
struction work  undertaken  by  the  company ;  the 
spans  were  floated  into  position  on  pontoons  An- 
other interesting  incident  connected  with  this  bridge 
and  one  winning  the  company  universal  fame  in 
engineering  circles  is  the  fact  that  it  was  for  ex- 
cellence and  superiority  of  design  that  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  company  over  the  competitive 
bids  of  other  firms  offering  much  lower  prices. 

In  1895,  failing  health  caused  Mr.  Maurice  to 
withdraw  from  active  participation  in  the  firm.  He 
spent  the  following  summer  in  Europe,  and  then 
returned  to  Athens  where  he  made  his  summer 
home,  spending  his  winters  in  his  southern  home 
on  Jekyl  Island,  Georgia.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Maurice  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion ; 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society;  president  of  the 
Spaulding  Memorial  Library  at  Athens ;  member 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association ;  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association;  the  Jekyl  Island  Qub, 
the  University  and  Union  clubs  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Upon  his  death,  which  occurred  February  20, 
1924,  the  close  friends  of  Mr.  Maurice  prepared  a 
beautiful  appreciation  of  their  departed  companion 
which  was  published  in  the  Sayre  newspaper  of 
February  23,  1924,  and  from  which  we  quote : 

Charles  Stewart  Maurice  was  a  man  of  a  type 
only  too  rare  in  the  world  of  today.  Of  worthy 
ancestry,  by  careful  Christian  training  and  well- 
directed  educational  advantages,  he  developed  a 
character  that  might  be  likened  to  the  upright  and 
reliable  oak  tree  he  loved  so  well.  While  his  loss 
will  be  felt  in  many  distant  circles,  Athens  mourns 
the  passing  of  one  who  half  a  century  ago  became 
a  vital  force  in  the  development  of  this  valley,  and 
who  for  even  longer  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  social  life  of  the  community. 

To  be  a  builder  of  bridges,  man  must  look  be- 
yond the  chasm  nature  has  cut  in  his  purpose.  To 
tie  the  threads  of  traffic  at  strategic  points  re- 
quires something  more  than  mere  mechanical  skill, 
necessary  as  this  is.  Not  all  can  stand  in  a  gap  and 
see  the  invisible  and  then  patiently  prepare  a  plan 
and  accurately  direct  the  parts  to  fit  into  place. 
Genuine  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose  is  essen- 
tial if  the  lives  of  others  are  not  to  be  endangered 
in  passing  over.  There  are  bridges  and  bridges — 
some  are  built  for  money  rather  than  man — others, 
regardless  of  cost,  on  a  rock  foundation  that  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  master  builder. 

Fitted  by  his  wise  knowledge  of  human  events 
to  weigh  carefully  the  cause  and  judge  accurately 


the  results,  Mr.  Maurice  deplored  justly  the  differ- 
ence between  capital  and  labor  which  today  disturb 
the  whole  world.  Modern  captains  of  industry  might 
well  pause  and  consider  why  some  men  succeed  in 
managing  others  for  the  common  good  without  the 
friction  generally  produced.  Such  men  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  patronize  nor  do  they  exploit  the 
men  whom  they  employ  in  the  mutual  undertakings 
of  tasks  requiring  both  money  and  muscle. 

His  accuracy  of  statement  was  remarkable.  "To 
be  exact"  was  a  characteristic  phrase  full  of  mean- 
ing. Expecting  others  to  be  on  time  by  the  stars 
to  the  minute,  he  was  impatient  of  anyone  less 
punctual  than  himself.  These  traits  doubtless  re- 
veal one  secret  of  Mr.  Maurice's  success  in  engi- 
neering projects.  Cause  and  effect  were  carefully 
weighed  and  delicately  balanced  in  whatever  matter 
he  had  under  consideration.  The  conclusions  thus 
reached  displayed  the  sound  sense  and  judgment  of 
one  who  made  haste  slowly  and  safely. 

Again  he  should  be  remembered  as  the  unostenta- 
tious citizen  who  quietly  administered  with  gen- 
erous hand  to  every  known  need.  Many  are  the 
unrecorded  beneficences  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maurice  in  every  circle  of  life  in  this  community. 
Though  shunning  public  office  and  political  strife, 
he  was  so  well  informed  on  all  National  issues  and 
world  problems  that  his  opinion  was  ever  a  force 
to  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  genial  disposition  and  quick  perceptions  made 
him  a  delightful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  com- 
panion in  the  daily  drives  which,  as  host,  he  shared 
for  long  years  with  a  large  circle  of  friends.  The 
older  people  will  remember  his  love  for  fine  horses 
and  pleasure  in  driving  them  as  long  as  physically 
fit,  having  a  fine  scorn  for  the  modern  swift  motor 
car.  To  this  was  added  a  love  of  nature  and  a 
fondness  for  scenic  beauty  that  was  unusual.  He 
sought  his  pleasure  in  the  things  that  God  had 
made,  not  man,  and  he  found  the  keenest  enjoy- 
ment in  sharing  these  with  others  in  the  drives 
over  the  hills,  which  was  a  part  of  his  daily  life. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  native  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  birds  made  him  a  veritable 
John  Burroughs  of  the  North  Appalachian  range. 
This  love  of  nature  and  her  teachings  led  him  to 
establish  his  lodge  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the 
home  on  Jekyl  Island  that  he  might  prolong  the 
season  of  outdoor  life. 

In  his  leisure  hours,  books  were  his  close  com- 
panions. Throughout  a  long  life  he  not  only  re- 
tained a  scholarly  interest  in  the  best  in  literature 
and  thought,  ancient  and  modern,  but  generously 
stimulated  and  encouraged  a  like  taste  in  others. 
The  resources  of  his  private  library  were  always 
at  the  disposal  of  the  interested  student.  He  car- 
ried on,  moreover,  the  tradition  of  an  older  gen- 
eration to  whom  conversation  was  an  art,  and  the 
memory  of  his  gift  of  incisive  speech,  kindly  yet 
caustic  wit,  and  terse  expression  of  opinion  upon 
men  and  things  will  long  be  cherished  by  his 
friends. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life  Mr.  Maurice  with- 
drew from  active  participation  in  town  affairs,  re- 
taining only  his  association  with  the  Spaulding 
Memorial  Library  Building  Association,  of  which 
he  was  president,  an  office  which  he  accepted  at  the 
personal  request  of  Mr.  Spaulding.  He  ever  re- 
tained a  deep  affection  for  his  alma  mater,  and  re- 
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turned  whenever  possible  to  the  reunions  of  his 
class.  While  there  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  commencement,  he  was  elected  president  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  an  honor  which  gave  him  much  sat- 
isfaction. 

April  28,  1869,  at  St.  George's  Church,  New 
York  City,  Charles  Stewart  Maurice  married  Char- 
lotte Marshall,  a  daughter  of  John  G.  and  Marian 
(Marshall)  Holbrooke,  both  descended  from  oldest 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan  stock  of  New  England.  Nine 
children  came  to  bless  this  union:  i.  Archibald  S. 
2.  Marion  B.,  and  3.  Margaret  S.,  at  home.  4. 
George  H.,  of  Eagle  Springs,  North  Carolina.  5. 
Charles  F.,  of  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey.  6.  Cor- 
nelia, wife  of  Robert  Wilkinson,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  7.  Albert  T.,  of  Rye,  New  York.  8. 
Emily  M.,  wife  of  C.  Whitney  Dall,  of  Cedarhurst, 
Long  Island.     9.  Charlotte,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Mrs.  Maurice,  who  was  greatly  beloved  in  the 
community,  died  in  1909  and  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Tioga  Point  Cemetery,  where  fifteen  years  later 
the  body  of  her  honored  husband  was  laid  by  her 
side. 

"A  knight  of  latter  days  who  feared  his  God 
and  loved  his  neighbor,"  he  drew  the  inspiration  of 
his  life  from  the  infinite  depths  of  divine  wisdom 
and  love,  and  so  fulfilled  the  two  greatest  com- 
mandments which  have  been  given  to  man  to  guide 
his  feet  from  earth  to  heaven. 


EDWIN  SAUNDERS  DIXON— A  name 
which  for  the  space  of  half  a  century  shed  lustre 
on  the  Philadelphia  bar  is  that  of  the  late  Edwin 
Saunders  Dixon,  a  recognized  authority  on  com- 
mercial and  corporation  law.  Mr.  Dixon  was  for 
a  number  of  years  president  of  the  Trust  Company 
of  North  America,  and  was  officially  allied  with 
the  advancement  of  many  of  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests of  his  native  city. 

Edwin  Saunders  Dixon  was  born  February  14, 
1848,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  son  of  Isaac  and 
Ann  (Gibson)  Dixon.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  John  Gibson,  whose  immigrant  ancestor  settled 
in  1721  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Gibson  home- 
stead, adjoining  Bartram's  Garden,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Schuylkill  River.  Edwin  S.  Dixon's  sons 
were  the  eighth  generation  to  be  born  at  this  place. 

The  education  of  Edwin  Saunders  Dixon  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  after  his  graduation  from  Hast- 
ings Academy  he  studied  under  private  tutors,  sub- 
sequently entering  the  Law  School  of  the  Univer- 
isty  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1870  he  was  graduated 
and  admitted  to  the  bar.  Immediately  thereafter 
he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, devoting  special  attention  to  real  estate,  com- 
mercial and  corporation  law,  with  the  result  that  in 
each   of   these  departments   he  became,   with   the 


passing  of  years,  an  acknowledged  and  almost  un- 
disputed authority.  In  1898  Mr.  Dixon  was  elected 
president  of  the  Trust  Company  of  North  America 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  J.  Wain 
Vaux,  and  this  position  he  retained  until  February 
20,  1900,  when  he  resigned  it  in  order  that  he  might 
be  free  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  retained,  however,  a  directorship 
in  the  company,  and  he  was  also  a  director  of  the 
William  H.  Horstmann  Company  and  the  Lumber- 
men's Insurance  Company,  as  well  as  the  Isles- 
boro  Land  and  Improvement  Company. 

In  the  different  institutions  expressive  of  the 
dominant  elements  in  the  life  of  his  home  city  Mr. 
Dixon  took  a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  and  a  member  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania.  He  vras  manager-chairman 
and  treasurer  of  the  Ludwick  Institute,  one  of  the 
oldest  educational  organizations  in  Philadelphia, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Grandom  Institu- 
tion which  provides  coal  for  worthy  poor  families  at 
reduced  prices  (with  this  society  he  was  connected 
fifty  years),  and  vice-president  and  manager  of 
the  Sanitarium  Association  of  Philadelphia.  His 
clubs  were  the  Union  League,  Merion  Cricket,  Phila- 
delphia Country  and  Blooming  Grove  Hunting  and 
Fishing.  He  was  a  member  and  trustee  of  the 
Spruce  Street  Meeting  of  Friends  until  its  disso- 
lution, when  he  identified  himself  with  the  Meeting 
at  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Republican. 

The  countenance  of  Mr.  Dixon,  forceful,  reso- 
lute and  intellectual,  and  at  the  same  time  genial 
and  benevolent,  bore  the  ineffaceable  stamp  of 
race,  and  his  manners,  simple,  dignified  and  affable, 
attracted  all  who  were  brought  into  contact  with 
him.  He  numbered  friends  both  within  and  with- 
out the  pale  of  his  profession,  and  in  all  classes  of 
society.  As  trustee  for  a  number  of  large  estates, 
and  as  counsel  for  many  leading  mercantile,  manu- 
facturing and  insurance  companies,  he  manifested 
that  broad,  comprehensive  grasp  of  complicated 
affairs  and  that  marked  executive  ability  for  which 
he  was  so  widely  known.  In  the  portrait  which 
accompanies  this  biography  he  appears,  as  in  the 
few  and  inadequate  words  of  this  brief  record,  we 
have  so  unsatisfactorily  endeavored  to  describe 
him. 

Mr.  Dixon  married,  November  25,  1890,  Isabelle 
Wetherill  Hacker,  daughter  of  Morris  and  Isabel 
(Wetherill)  Hacker,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  be- 
came the  parents  of  three  sons :  Edwin  S.,  Jr.,  born 
July  23,  1894,  married  Florence  W.  Hopkinson ; 
Samuel  G.,  born  February  27,  1896,  died  June  29, 
1920;  and  Morris  H.,  born  October  3,  1901,  mar- 
ried Jane  Hepburn  and  they  have  two  sons :  Mor- 
ris H.,  Jr.,  and  William  H. 
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DIXON. 

Arms — Sable  a  fleur-de-lis  or,  a  chief  ermine. 

Crest — An  eagle  displayed  sable. 

Motto— Quod  dixi  dixi.  (Burke:    "General  Armory.") 
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Mr.  Dixon  passed  away  January  3,  1920,  having 
exceeded  the  allotted  period  of  three  score  and  ten, 
and  preserved  to  the  last  his  physical  and  mental 
vigor.  While  the  record  of  Edwin  Saunders  Dixon 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  of  inestimable  value  to  his 
descendants,  it  is  not  for  them  alone  that  it  should 
be  nreserved.  Young  men,  enterinj^  \ipon  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession,  which,  by  his  life  and  work 
he  so  long  honored,  will  find  in  the  narrative  of 
his  career  a  wealth  of  instruction,  guidance  and 
inspiration. 


GEORGE  FRANKLIN  PAWLING— Phila- 
delphia, in  a  larger  degree,  probably,  than  any 
other  center  of  the  United  States,  is  a  city  of 
historic  American  families.  They  are  historic 
not  by  reason  of  royal  grace  or  relationships  but 
by  virtue  of  long  and  honorable  service  to  the 
Commonwealth.  A  name  written  large  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  and  particularly  in  the 
history  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  is  that  of 
Pawling.  Henry  Pawling,  the  records  tell  us, 
of  Padbury,  Buckinghamshire,  England,  came  to 
America  as  a  soldier  in  1664,  and  evidently  liked 
the  land  and  the  people  so  well  that  he  remained 
and  settled  on  a  tract  of  a  thousand  acres  granted 
to  him  by  William  Penn.  Through  his  son,  John 
Pawling,  the  name  was  handed  down  and  many 
branches  of  the  family  now  reside  in  that  section 
of  the  State.  A  descendant  in  direct  line  is 
George  Franklin  Pawling,  an  eminent  engineer 
of  Philadelphia,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Pawling  Construction  Company  and  developer 
of  the  Pawling  System  of  Fireproof  Building 
Construction. 

Born  in  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  April  16, 
1879,  he  was  educated  in  the  Philadelphia  schools 
and  at  the  Temple  University.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  began  his  career  in  engineering, 
which  places  him  today  among  those  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  profession.  A  brief  recital  of 
his  connections  from  his  start  until  the  formation 
of  the  company  which  bears  his  name,  follows: 
1896-97  with  the  Philadelphia  Engineering 
Works,  designing  hoisting  engines,  et  cetera; 
1897- 1901,  in  the  Pencoyd  Iron  Works  detailing 
of  bridge  work  in  the  engineering  department; 
1901-03  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  where 
he  helped  to  develop  the  Templet  System  of  Ship- 
building; 1903-06  with  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  engineer  in  charge  of  designing 
Market  Street  Elevated  Railway  and  assisting  in 
designing  the  Schuylkill  River  Bridge;  1906-08 
Belmont  Iron  Works  and  contracting  engineer, 
designer,  and  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  various 
classes  of  structural  work;  1908-11,  member  of  the 


firm  of  Bergdoll  &  Pawling,  doing  work  in  all 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  191 1  to  date, 
founder  and  head  executive  of  the  internationally 
known  firm  of  George  F.  Pawling  and  Company. 
This  company  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
apartment  houses,  factories,  and  industrial  plants, 
schools,  and  public  buildings  of  all  sorts,  the 
principal  projects  being  a  fifteen-story  apartment 
house.  Nineteenth  and  Walnut  streets,  Alexander 
Brothers  Factory,  410  to  416  North  Third  Street; 
Philadelphia  Structural  Steel  for  mill  for  J.  H. 
&  C.  K.  Eagle,  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania;  Service 
Building,  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Long 
Island,  New  York;  thirteen-story  apartment  house, 
Fifteenth  and  Locust  streets;  sixteen-story  apart- 
ment house,  Sixteenth  and  Spruce  streets ;  thirteen- 
story  apartment  house.  Seventeenth  and  Walnut 
streets;  apartment  house,  Twenty-second  and 
Chestnut  streets;  Pusey  &  Jones  Plant,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware;  mold  lift,  plate  and  angle  shop, 
lumber  storage  building,  crane  runways,  foundry 
building,  machine  shop,  boiler  house  and  office 
building,  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Company 
plant,  Gloucester,  New  Jersey;  mold  loft,  machine 
shop,  plate  and  angle  shop,  traveler  for  gantries, 
crane  runways,  office  building;  New  Jersey  Ship- 
building Company,  Gloucester,  New  Jersey,  mold 
loft,  machine  shop,  plate  and  angle  shop,  boiler 
and  machine  shop,  office  building,  converter  and 
substation  building,  storage  building,  pattern  shop, 
crane  runways  and  travelling  gantry,  also  5,000 
kilowatt  power  plant  for  the  two  plants.  Harbor 
Grace,  Newfoundland  Shipbuilding  Company, 
sail  loft  and  storage  house,  dock  saw  mill,  mill 
and  mold  loft,  ship  sheds,  office  building,  miscel- 
laneous buildings,  barrel  factory,  fish  industry 
building,  also  moving  picture  house  for  Harbor 
Grace,  Newfoundland.  Consulting  engineering 
work  in  Norway,  including  preliminary  designs, 
estimates  and  reports  on  shipbuilding  plant,  Fred- 
erickstadt;  office  building,  Christiana;  combined 
office  and  theatre  building,  Christiana;  general 
municipal  building  proposition,  Bergen,  Norway; 
all  of  which  consumed  five  months  of  the  writer's 
time  in  Norway.  Philadelphia  Auditorium  and 
Ice  Palace,  including  entire  building  and  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pawling  is  an  expert  on  engineering  matters 
and  has  rendered  valuable  public  service  in  ap- 
praising the  values  of  large  plants,  in  this  capacity 
assisting  the  coroner  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
at  the  time  of  the  Potash  Fire  Disaster  and  the 
Parkway  Building  Disaster.  Since  1908  he  has 
designed  or  constructed  over  600  projects,  and 
has  also  collaborated  in  an  advisory  capacity  with 
other  engineers  or  engineering  bodies. 
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Since  1924,  Mr.  Pawling  has  been  devoting  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  to  perfecting  the  Pawling 
System  of  Building  Construction,  for  which  he 
claims  the  greatest  economy  in  first  cost  combined 
with  complete  fireproof  construction.  He  says: 
"Conservation  of  building  materials,  together  with 
economy  in  cost — to  build  three  structures  of  equal 
size  with  the  same  tonnage  of  building  materials 
that  is  ordinarily  required  for  two — is  the  result 
obtained  by  the  invention  of  the  Pawling  System." 
Since  the  perfection  of  the  system,  Mr.  Pawling 
has  erected  the  Hun  Tutoring  School  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey;  the  Brady  Garage,  at  Philadel- 
phia; the  Auditorium  Building  and  Trade  School 
of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  James- 
burg,  et  cetera.  An  unusual  feature  of  Mr.  Pawl- 
ing's  business  is  that  three  generations  are  work- 
ing together,  for  he  has  associated  with  himself 
in  his  work,  his  father,  William  H.  Pawling,  and 
his  son,  George  Franklin  Pawling,  Jr. 

On  March  5,  1919,  George  F.  Pawling  was 
commissioned  major  of  the  304th  Reserve  Engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Army.  In  his  younger 
years,  he  was  very  active  in  amateur  athletics. 
From  1909  to  1914  he  was  vice-president  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  from  1909  to  1916 
was  president  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Association, 
American  Athletic  Union.  His  professional  con- 
nection is  with  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Society  of  American  Military  Engineers,  and 
fraternally,  he  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
Masonic  bodies.  His  membership  is  with  Mozart 
Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the  Philadel- 
phia Consistory,  Palestine  Chapter,  Kadosh  Com- 
mandery,  and  Lu  Lu  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His  clubs  are 
the  Union  League,  the  Pen  and  Pencil,  the  Engi- 
neers of  Philadelphia,  the  Doylestown  Country  and 
the  Lu  Lu  Temple  Country. 

Mr.  Pawling  has  two  children  by  his  first  mar- 
riage: Mildred  and  George  Franklin,  Jr.;  he  mar- 
ried (second)  Sarah  Bellevue,  a  direct  descendant 
of  Captain  John  Fuller. 


CHARLES    WILSON    McNEELY— In    the 

foremost  rank  of  Philadelphia's  younger  genera- 
tion of  m.anufacturers  stands  C.  Wilson  McNeely, 
president  of  McNeely  &  Company,  manufacturers 
of  kids  i-nd  morocco,  a  fir.Ti  which  occupies  a 
place  among  the  recognized  leaders  in  its  own 
special  department  of  industry.  Mr.  McNeely  is 
representative  of  a  family  which  has  been  resident 
in  Pennsylvania  for  two  centuries  and  has  been  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  active  in  the  business 
world  of  Philadelphia.  The  c-e.st  and  arms  of  the 
McNeely  family  are  as  follows  • 


Arms — Sable,  two  unicorns  passant  in  pale 
argent,  horned  and  hoofed  or. 

Crest — A  dexter  hand  erect  couped  at  the  wrist 
grasping  a  dagger,  all  proper. 

Robert  McNeely,  founder  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  family,  came,  in  1720.  from  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
settling  in  Bucks  County,  where  he  served  as  an 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  which  had 
its  meeting  house  at  Neshaminy,  in  that  county. 
Mr.  McNeely  held  this  office  for  many  years  and 
was  closely  associated  with  William  Tennent,  who, 
in  1726,  founded  the  Old  Log  College  at  Harts- 
ville,  Bucks  Coimty.  This  was  the  first  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  in  America,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  Princeton  University.  Mr.  McNeely 
died  in  1772. 

(II)  Andrew,  son  of  Robert  McNeely,  was  born 
in  1728,  in  Bucks  County,  and  on  October  15,  1760, 
married  Martha  Morrison.  They  were  the  parents 
of  two  sons:  i.  Robert,  born  in  1767,  married  Re- 
becca Keen,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  served  for 
twenty-five  years  as  mayor  of  the  city,  and  in  that 
capacity  received  Lafayette  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  in  1824.     2.  David,  mentioned  below. 

(III)  David,  son  of  Andrew  and  Martha  (Mor- 
rison) McNeely,  was  born  in  1771,  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  married  Mary  Knox. 
David  McNeely's  death  occurred  March  16,  1850, 
at  Mount  Joy,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 

(IV)  William  Tennent,  son  of  David  and  Mary 
(Knox)  McNeely,  was  born  September  4,  1805, 
and  married  Ann,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  the  former  having  been 
in  business  as  early  as  1809-10.  William  T.  Mc- 
Neely succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  by  his  superior  qualities  as  an  executive 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  concern  later 
conducted  by  his  three  sons.  William  T.  McNeely's 
death  occurred  September  3,  1855.  The  business 
in  which  he  achieved  such  success  was  that  of  a 
leather  manufacturer,  the  establishment  being  situ- 
ated at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and  Girard 
Avenue. 

(V)  William  Tennent,  son  of  William  Tennent 
and  Ann  (Wilson)  McNeely,  was  born  in  1850,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city,  also  attending  the  Central  High 
School.  Upon  attaining  his  majority  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm  of  McNeely  &  Company,  which 
concern,  after  the  death  of  the  senior  William  T. 
McNeely  had  begun  to  go  downhill,  and  William 
T.  McNeely,  the  son,  was  animated  by  a  desire 
that  the  firm  should  retrieve  the  prestige  which 
belonged  to  it  prior  to  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
which  it  had,  in  large  measure,  lost  during  the 
minority  of  his  sons.  Resolving  that  the  name  of 
the  house  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  mo- 
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rocco  and  kid  producing  industry  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  McNeely  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  achiev- 
ing that  result.  Calling  to  his  aid  the  latest  im- 
proved methods  and  labor-saving  devices,  he  had 
the  satisfaction,  in  a  few  years,  of  seeing  the  firm 
restored  to  more  than  its  former  standing,  becom- 
ing the  acknowledged  head  of  the  industry  it  repre- 
sented, and  supplying  the  shoe  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  with  the  finest  of  their  material. 
These  manufacturers  were,  at  this  time,  receiving 
from  Europe  large  importations  of  French  kid  for 
women's  shoes,  and  the  far-seeing  mind  of  Mr. 
McNeely  perceived  in  this  an  opportunity  for  home 
production.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  this, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  old  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  and  to  introduce  new  methods. 
As  a  result  of  many  costly  experiments  a  new 
tannage  and  finish  were  adopted  which,  in  the 
course  of  time  revolutionized  the  kid  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  placed  American  shoe  kid  on 
the  list  of  exports  to  Europe,  also  distinguishing 
the  McNeelys  as  established  leaders  in  their  depart- 
ment of  business.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of 
their  trade  was  phenomenal,  rendering  necessary 
the  enlargement  of  their  plant  to  its  utmost  limit. 
Even  after  that  they  were  forced  to  supplement  its 
producing  capacity  by  utilizing  five  additional  fac- 
tories. Next  it  became  apparent  that  a  new  plant 
must  be  erected,  and  during  1888  and  1889  this  was 
constructed  and  equipped.  It  was,  when  completed, 
the  most  extensive  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  or,  it  might  be  added,  in  the  world. 
The  building  was  situated  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward, 
occupying  a  site  extending  from  Fifth  to  Sixth 
street,  above  Columbia  Avenue.  It  had  a  capacity 
of  15,000  skins  daily,  and  each  day  the  output  of 
the  finished  kid  from  the  raw  material  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  establishment  in  the  world.  Wil- 
liam T.  McNeely  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
a  member  of  the  Union  League.  He  married,  in 
1869,  Catharine  Hummel,  daughter  of  George 
Washington  and  Fannie  (Huneker)  Hummel,  and 
granddaughter  of  Jacob  Hummel,  who  was  born  in 
Germany,  came  to  Philadelphia  and  started  a  tan- 
nery in  1807,  it  being  the  first  in  Philadelphia.  He 
founded  the  company  which  bore  his  name  for 
years,  but  is  now  out  of  existence.  William  T. 
McNeely  died  April  18,  1894,  and  his  wife  passed 
away  May  16,  1921. 

(VI)  Charles  Wilson  McNeely  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  February  22,  1888,  son  of  William 
Tennent  and  Catharine  (Hummel)  McNeely.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  Episcopal  Academy, 
later  attending  Princeton  University,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1909  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  Mc- 
Neely &  Price,  in  1909,  to  learn  the  business  from 
the  ground  up,  and  remained  with  this  company 


until  1914,  when  he  became  associated  with  E. 
Stanley  Perkins  in  the  formation  of  the  firm  of 
Perkins  &  McNeely,  leather  manufacturers,  and 
remained  a  member  of  this  concern  until  1923,  at 
which  time  he  bought  the  company  charter  of 
McNeely  &  Company,  which  had,  in  191 6,  stopped 
tanning  leather.  Mr.  McNeely  at  once  resumed 
leather  tanning,  with  the  plant  being  located  at  72 
Erie  Street,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  the  showrooms 
being  located  at  Fourth  and  Arch  streets,  Phila- 
delphia. The  officers  of  the  company  are :  C.  Wil- 
son McNeely,  president;  George  Chalmers,  treas- 
urer; M.  E.  Geary,  secretary.  In  the  short  time 
elapsing  since  his  purchase  and  revitalizing  of  this 
old  business,  Mr.  McNeely  has  speeded  up  produc- 
tion to  a  large  figure,  and  has  won  for  the  old 
name  the  prestige  it  long  enjoyed.  Of  democratic 
and  genial  bearing,  he  causes  his  employees  to  feel 
that  in  him  they  have  a  friend,  and  he  has  made  it 
a  rule  to  reward  merit  by  promotion  as  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Politically,  Mr.  McNeely  is  a  Republican.  He 
is  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forge  Company, 
and  a  stockholder  in  various  enterprises.  He  was 
also  a  director  of  the  Leather  Bureau  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  during  the  late  World  War,  and  had 
charge  of  the  importations  of  leather  for  the  en- 
tire country.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Tanners' 
Council,  and  served  as  vice-president  from  1922-25. 
His  clubs  number  the  Philadelphia  Country  and 
Overbrook  Golf,  and  he  was  formerly  a  member 
and  director  of  the  Penn  Athletic,  Manufacturers' 
and  the  Princeton  clubs  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  To  all  that  makes  for  the  advancement  of 
his  city  he  is  an  ardent  supporter. 

January  18,  191 1,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Mr. 
McNeely  married  Miss  Frances  C.  Jones,  daughter 
of  Cieorge  Prentice  and  Carrie  Louise  (Crafton) 
Jones,  of  that  city;  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
children :  i.  Prentice  Jones  McNeely,  born  Janu- 
ary 25,  1913.  2.  Charles  Wilson  McNeely,  Jr., 
born  October  21,  191 4. 

C.  Wilson  McNeely  is  the  son  of  a  man  eminent 
in  his  line,  and  inherits  traditions  of  honorable 
achievement  and  disinterested  devotion.  To  these 
traditions  he  has  been  faithful,  and  the  present 
gives  assurance  that  the  future  holds  much  in  store 
for  him. 


HON.   VIOLET   E.    FAHNESTOCK— The 

unique  distinction  of  being  the  first  Philadelphia 
woman  to  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  magistrate 
belongs  to  Hon.  Violet  E.  Fahnestock,  whose  ap- 
pointment to  that  office  by  then  Governor  Gifford 
Pinchot  was  most  happily  ratified  by  the  voters 
when  her  formal  candidacy  came  before  the  polls. 
Through  a  recognized  judicial  temperament,  a  re- 
markable breadth  and  fertility  of  ideas,  and  a  keen 
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and  constructive  interest  in  civic  affairs,  she  already 
has  made  her  influence  beneficently  felt  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  her  office.  She  is  a  positive  and 
aggressive  agent  for  the  promotion  of  every  worthy 
cause  in  the  Philadelphia  community  that  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  enlisted  her  as  its  champion. 

A  native  of  the  Quaker  City,  Violet  Elizabeth 
Fahnestock  is  the  daughter  of  David  and  Isabella 
(Simpson)  Muir,  both  born  in  Scotland,  now  de- 
ceased, and  her  father  engaged  for  many  years  as 
a  contractor  in  the  roofing  business  in  Philadelphia. 
A  product  of  the  public  school  system  of  her  native 
city,  she  possesses  that  necessary  endowment  of 
being  enabled  to  make  application  of  her  educa- 
tion, and  this  she  has  done  most  effectually,  her 
friends  and  admirers  are  willing  to  declare  spon- 
taneously or  on  formal  occasions. 

Mrs.  Fahnestock  came  forward  as  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  general  cause  of  civic  righteousness. 
Her  inclinations  toward  the  virtuous  and  spiritual 
side  of  life  had  found  expression — as  it  does  still — 
in  religious  activities  of  local  and  missionary  fields 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  From  this 
more  immediate  center  of  her  participation  in  re- 
ligious affairs,  though  never  leaving  it,  she  devel- 
oped qualities  of  leadership  in  uplift  movements 
that  appealed  strongly  to  those  of  her  sex  who  are 
of  kindred  mind  and  aspirations.  Her  great  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  prohibition,  plus  an  execu- 
tive ability  which  is  one  of  its  elements,  led  to  her 
election  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Her 
record  in  that  office  marked  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessfully aggressive  periods  of  the  organization, 
and  it  was  due  in  no  little  measure  to  her  sustained 
and  intelligent  efforts  that  the  great  cause  of  pro- 
hibition was  aided  and  strengthened  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Philadelphia  Union's  influence.  She 
now  serves  that  body  as  vice-president,  while  main- 
taining her  active  interest  in  the  union's  work.  To 
the  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  Allied 
O'rganizations  Mrs.  Fahnestock  brought  an  abund- 
ance of  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  which  she  is 
well  known,  and  she  became  a  very  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  federation  in  its  widely  ramifying  and 
useful  endeavors,  she  having  served  it  in  the  office 
of  treasurer.  In  the  work  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  she  gave  much  of  her  time 
as  a  member  of  the  former  executive  board.  Fur- 
ther identification  with  organizations  having  for 
their  objective  the  refinements  of  life  are  with  the 
Woman's  City  Club,  the  Hathaway  Club,  Shake- 
speare Club  and  the  New  Century  Guild.  She  is 
now  chairman  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Commit- 
tee of  Republican  Women  of  Philadelphia  County 
and  formerly  was  vice-chairman.  She  is  also  an 
active  member  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Her  religious  fellowship,  as  already  indicated,  is 


with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  communion  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Taking  note  of  this  highly  desirable  background 
of  Mrs.  Fahnestock's  activities  in  the  general  ad- 
vance movements  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  the  logical 
thing  for  Governor  Pinchot  to  name  her  for  the 
office  of  magistrate  when  it  became  mandatory  upon 
him  to  make  the  appointment.  That  the  appointee 
was  to  be  a  woman,  as  the  first  representative  of 
her  sex  in  a  magisterial  court  was,  perhaps,  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  to  the  decision  to  appoint  Mrs. 
Fahnestock  to  that  office.  The  Governor's  action 
was  hailed  with  cordial  approval  by  the  women  of 
Philadelphia,  and  by  a  great  number  of  the  men 
as  well.  His  wisdom  was  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  fine  administration  which  Magistrate  Fahne- 
stock gave  of  her  office.  So  well  pleased,  indeed, 
was  the  body  of  voters  in  her  jurisdiction  that, 
after  serving  the  term  for  which  she  was  appointed, 
they,  without  brooking  opposition  to  her  candidacy, 
formally  elected  her  for  the  full  term  specified  by 
law.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  a  fine  type  of 
the  woman  of  the  twentieth  century,  who  is  doing 
so  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  civic  virtue,  sits 
as  a  magistrate  in  the  city  founded  by  that  great 
historical  character  and  pioneer  of  a  New  World 
civilization — ^the  immortal  William  Penn.  The 
hiatus  has  been  bridged  by  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
in  the  exercise  of  suffrage  and  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, of  which  Mrs.  Fahnestock  is  a  distinguished 
exponent. 

Hon.  Violet  Elizabeth  (Muir)  Fahnestock  is  the 
wife  of  Howard  Eaton  Fahnestock,  who  came  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  Philadel- 
phia's well-known  business  men.  Their  marriage 
took  place  in  Philadelphia,  November  lo,  1897,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Mary  Ware, 
born  December  24,  1900. 

It  is  as  a  tribute  offered  to  the  women  of  Phila- 
delpliia  and  Pennsylvania  that  this  review  is  herein 
given  of  Mrs.  Fahnestock's  rise  in  the  preference 
of  her  peers — both  men  and  women.  She  repre- 
sents not  herself  alone,  nor  her  own  ideas  as  such, 
but  rather  the  organized  and  well-directed  efforts 
of  her  supporters  and  sympathizers  to  make  plain 
the  path  of  virtuous  political  achievement  and  com- 
munity righteousness. 


WILLIAM  DAVIS  SCHRAMM— One  of  the 

most  enterprising  of  Philadelphia's  manufacturers 
of  the  younger  generation  is  William  D.  Schramm, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  director  of  the  widely 
known  firm  of  The  Stead  &  Miller  Company, 
manufacturers  of  upholstery  goods,  drapery  fab- 
rics and  tapestries.  Mr.  Schramm  is  active  in  the 
club  and  social  circles  of  his  home  city. 
The  Schramm  family  is  one  of  the  old  families 
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of  Continental  Europe,  and  is  entitled  to  display 
the  following  arms : 

Arms — Azure,  on  a  bend  gules,  bordered  argent, 
between  two  mullets  or,  an  arrow  of  the  third. 

Crest — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  three  ostrich 
plumes,  the  centre  one  argent  and  gules,  the  others 
argent  and  azure. 

Mantling — Dexter,  argent  and  gules;  sinister,  or 
and  azure. 

William  Davis  Schramm  was  born  August  5, 
1888,  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late  Louis 
and  Ella  (Davis)  Schramm.  His  education  was 
received  in  primary  schools  of  his  native  city  and 
at  the  William  Penn  Charter  School.  After  grad- 
uating, Mr.  Schramm  attended  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  tex- 
tile business,  as  it  was  his  desire  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  The  Stead  &  Miller  Company  and  this  he 
did  as  soon  as  his  preparatory  course  at  the  school 
was  completed.  He  has  remained  with  the  cor- 
poration from  that  day  to  the  present  time,  learning 
the  business,  as  the  saying  is,  "from  the  ground 
up,"  and  then  serving  in  various  departments,  his 
ability  in  each  one  attracting  the  attention  of  his 
superiors  and  leading  to  further  promotion.  He 
was  eventually  placed  in  charge  of  the  purchasing 
and  costing  departments,  and  in  1916  was  advanced 
to  positions  of  secretary  and  director.  In  1927  he 
was  given  the  additional  office  of  treasurer.  The 
other  officers  are  John  W.  Snowden,  president ; 
and  Andrew  M.  Langwill,  vice-president.  He  is 
also  of  the  Star  and  Crescent  Company,  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  and  Savings  Companj',  and  the  Eighth 
National  Bank.  The  fraternal  affiliations  of  Mr. 
Schramm  are  with  St.  Paul  Lodge,  No.  481,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons;  Philadelphia  Consistory 
and  Lu  Lu  Shrine.  His  clubs  are  the  Union 
League,  Manufacturers'  (life  member),  Chelsea 
Yacht,  and  Qub  Atlantic.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Park  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
has  been,  for  many  years,  interested  in  Fairhill 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School,  the  name  of 
which  was  recently  changed  to  Miller  Memorial 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  he  holds  the 
office  of  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Schramm  married,  April  21,  191 1,  Hilda 
Fairchild,  daughter  of  Louis  C.  and  Sallie  (Flood) 
Fairchild,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  have  a  son, 
Theodore  Miller  Schramm,  born  March  9,  1912. 
The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schramm  is  on  North 
Broad  Street.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schramm  are 
active  in  social  and  religious  circles. 


portant  patriotic  agency  for  the  United  States 
Government  during  the  World  War.  Mr.  Morse  is 
the  genius  behind  this  work.  He  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  Pennsylvania,  January  9,  1869,  son  of 
George  W.  and  Mary  (Brink)  Morse,  and  educated 
at  Arlington  Academy,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Morse  has  devoted  his  whole  career  to  the 
profession  of  accountancy,  for  which  he  has  in- 
born aptitude,  and  began  work  as  an  accountant  in 
1894.  He  has  long  been  at  the  head  of  Per  ley 
Morse  &  Company,  No.  165  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  and  has  made  the  organization  count  in  an  im- 
portant list  of  financial  and  governmental  transac- 
tions. He  conducted  important  investigations  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  war  and  other  matters  and 
for  New  York  State  banks.  It  was  he  who  discov- 
ered that  Bolo  Pascha  had  received  $2,000,000  of 
German  money  in  the  United  States  for  German 
propaganda  through  the  purchase  of  French  news- 
papers. He  was  the  author  of  "The  A.  B.  C.  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,"  in  1916,  so 
clear  and  concise  that  it  was  adopted  as  a  text  book 
on  civics  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Mr.  Morse  is  a  member  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee;  a  member  and  former  governor 
of  the  Lawyers'  Club  of  New  York;  and  trea.-- 
urer  of  the  City  Qub,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Republican  Club.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  was  given  the  de- 
gree of  Certified  Public  Accountant  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1904. 

On  July  24,  1893,  Perley  Morse  married  Mary 
Breraner,  of  New  York  City,  and  they  reside  at 
Suffern,  New  York. 


PERLEY  MORSE— To  Perley  Morse,  senior 
member  of  the  New  York  City  firm  of  Perley 
Morse  &  Company  belongs  the  unique  distinction 
of  helping  to  elevate  accountancy  to  a  learned  pro- 
fession, and  dignifying  it  to  the  rank  of  an  im- 


WILTON  A.  LOOMES— A  founder  and 
director  of  the  Delaware  County  Real  Estate 
Board  is,  by  this  fact  alone,  announced  as  a  leading 
real  estate  operator,  and  of  no  one  in  the  county 
could  this  statement  be  made  with  greater  truth 
than  of  Wilton  A.  Loomes,  of  Bywood  and  Upper 
Darby.  Mr.  Loomes  is  active  in  local  politics,  and 
in  all  respects  deserves  his  reputation  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen. 

Wilton  A.  Loomes  was  born  October  3,  1880,  in 
Elmira,  New  York,  and  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Edward 
and  Laura  Loomes.  In  his  childhood  his  parents 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  his  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  When 
the  time  came  for  him  to  enter  upon  the  active 
work  of  life  Mr.  Loomes  learned  the  manufacture 
of  soaps,  and  in  the  course  of  events  organized  the 
Keystone  Polish  Company,  manufacturers  of  floor 
polish  and  automobile  soaps.  After  conducting  this 
business  successfully  for  twenty  years  Mr.  Loomes, 
in  1920,  disposed  of  it  and  entered  the  real  estate 
field,  choosing  the  Sixty-ninth  Street  District  of 
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Upper  Darby  as  his  place  of  action.  From  the 
first  he  has  taken  a  large  part  in  the  development  of 
Landsdowne  and  Drexel  Hill  Plaza,  building  in 
the  former  place  homes  of  which  he  is  now  dispos- 
ing of  most  advantageously.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  engages  in  general  brokerage,  mortgaging  and 
insurance.  He  is  president  of  the  Three  Counties 
Building  and  Loan  Association. 

In  political  principle  Mr.  Loomes  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  is  now  serving  as  committeeman  of  that 
party,  representing  Bywood.  In  1900  he  served  in 
the  3d  Regiment,  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  fraternal  affiliation  is  with  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His  favorite  recrea- 
tions, his  hobbies,  if  he  may  be  said  to  have  any, 
are  fishing  and  golf. 

Mr.  Loomes  married,  December  27,  1905,  Lydie 
Myers,  daughter  of  Melchor  and  Lydie  Myers,  and 
by  this  union  he  has  one  child,  Margaret,  born  No- 
vember 3,  1918. 

Both  as  business  man  and  citizen  Mr.  Loomes 
has  made  an  honorable  record.  He  is  a  man  who 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  any  community,  and  as 
such  his  biography  is  eminently  worthy  of  per- 
petuation. 


EDWARD  LUTHER  SMITH— A  native  and 
lifelong  resident  of  Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
commercial  and  public  utilities  interests  of  the 
town.  He  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  many 
improvements  about  and  many  measures  for  the 
development  of  the  community  are  attributed  to  his 
efforts.  Having  gained  much  recognition  in  these 
fields,  he  has  held  responsible  offices  in  the  associ- 
ations formed  for  the  advancement  of  conditions 
throughout  his  own  State  and  the  neighboring  ones 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Active  in 
numerous  civic  enterprises,  he  did  valuable  work 
with  the  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Loan  and  Department 
of  Justice  during  the  World  War  to  which  he  gave 
much  of  his  time  and  attention.  He  is  the  son  of 
Myron  and  Frances  Marion  (Scott)  Smith. 

Edward  Luther  Smith  was  bom  at  Towanda, 
Pennsylvania,  April  27,  1862.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  matriculated 
at  the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  embarked  on  his  business 
career  as  a  partner  with  I.  P.  Spaulding,  in  a  mer- 
cantile concern,  and  with  whom  he  remained  for 
ten  years.  When  he  was  thirty-two  Mr.  Smith  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Towanda,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  until  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
during  all  of  which  time  he  had  diligently  and 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  within  his  au- 
thority. Having  been  elected  president  of  two  real 
estate  holding  companies,  he  devoted  his  time  to 


that  field,  and  in  about  1900  "became  interested  in 
the  public  utilities,  which  he  proposed  to  purchase, 
rehabilitate  and  operate.  In  1904  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  these  plans  Mr.  Smith  was  made  presi- 
dent, manager  and  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Towanda  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany and  treasurer  and  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Towanda  Gas  Company.  Subse- 
quently these  two  companies  were  merged,  and  Mr. 
Smith  was  elected  president  of  the  consolidated 
organization.  In  1908,  he  assisted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States  Service  Corporation  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors.  A  little  later,  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  Keystone  Utilities  Company 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  controls  and  operates  elec- 
tric and  street  railways  in  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Indiana,  of  which  he  was  a  direc- 
tor. Foreseeing  the  necessity  of  cooperation  and 
understanding  among  the  various  public  utilities, 
Mr.  Smith  was  actively  interested  in  the  organi- 
zation and  forming  of  the  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Association,  comprising  the  electric  public  utility 
companies  within  the  State.  He  was  made  the 
first  secretary  of  the  association,  and  in  1910  was 
elected  president.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  board.  In  1921  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gas  As- 
sociation, comprising  the  gas  companies  of  the 
State.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Public  Service  Information  Committee.  Dur- 
ing the  Eastern  States  Gas  Conference  at  which 
the  interests  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  represented,  Mr.  Smith  was 
elected  to  serve  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
conference  in  1923.  After  more  than  a  quarter  of 
century  in  the  conduct  of  public  utilities  operations, 
in  1924  and  1925,  he  disposed  of  a  greater  part  of 
his  holdings  in  that  industry;  however,  he  remains 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
Service  Corporation  of  Scranton  and  the  Northern 
Pennsylvania  Power  Company.  He  is  affiliated 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Towanda,  in 
which  he  serves  as  director. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  and  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  hostilities,  Mr. 
Smith  offered  his  services  for  patriotic  purposes 
wherever  needed.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
called  upon  him  to  serve  on  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  for  Bradford  County.  He 
also  organized  the  Bradford  County  Division  of 
the  American  Protective  League,  and  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  division,  holding  that  ap- 
pointment until  the  close  of  the  war  and  doing 
valuable  work  during  his  tenure  of  office.    He  was 
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an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Red  Cross  drives,  in 
which  he  contributed  material  aid  on  their  behalf. 
The  Liberty  Loan  drives,  too,  claimed  his  time  and 
services,  and  his  active  assistance  in  the  drives 
played  an  important  part  in  the  success  they 
achieved  in  the  county.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of 
the  Union  Lodge  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
the  Northern  Commandery,  No.  16,  Knights 
Templar,  and  is  likewise  affiliated  with  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  Huguenot  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Ma- 
sonic Club  of  Towanda,  the  Scranton  Qub,  of 
Scranton,  the  Waverly  Country  Club,  of  Waverly, 
New  York,  the  Towanda  Country  Club  and  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Towanda. 

On  June  15,  1886,  at  Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Smith  married  Mildred  Louise  Rahm,  a  daughter 
of  John  Melchoir  and  Anne  Amelia  (Ennis)  Rahm. 
Their  home  is  in  Towanda,  and  they  are  the  par- 
ents of  the  following  children:  i.  David  Rahm, 
born  April  30,  1888.  2.  Eleanor  Scott,  born  Janua- 
ary  14,  1894.  3.  Elizabeth  Learned,  born  May  18, 
1906,  but  died  in  infancy. 


WILLIAM  P.  DATZ— Courage  and  romantic 
adventure  featured  the  early  life  of  William  P. 
Datz,  who  on  the  foundation  of  a  German  "dollar" 
reared  an  imposing  superstructure  of  success  that 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  industrial  leaders 
and  financial  men  of  Philadelphia  in  his  day.  He 
was  an  outstanding  example  of  what  a  faithful 
stewardship  can  achieve  if  he  has  the  perspicacity 
to  embrace  the  opportunities  as  presented  to  the 
ambitious  and  well-intentioned  youth  of  the  land. 

Born  in  Wallhausen,  near  Bingen-on-the-Rhine, 
Germany,  October  i,  1853,  William  P.  Datz  was 
reared  on  the  vineyard  farm  of  his  father,  John 
Datz,  who  made  the  growing  of  grapes  his  occupa- 
tion all  his  life.  But  this  prosaic  work  did  not  fit 
in  with  the  boy's  desire  to  be  of  greater  service  in 
the  world  of  business,  and  after  he  had  obtained  a 
common  school  education,  on  a  most  eventful  day 
for  him,  he  found  himself  with  his  personal  bag- 
gage aboard  a  ship  in  a  German  port  that  was 
bound  for  America.  Bidding  goodbye  to  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  he  set  sail  for  the  New  World,  and 
when  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  his  worldly  wealth 
consisted  of  one  paltry  German  dollar,  with  which 
he  was  to  start  life  anew  in  America.  What  Mr. 
Datz  lacked  in  cash  he  more  than  made  up  in  pluck 
and  initiative.  He  was  honest,  industrious,  and  not 
afraid  of  work,  even  of  the  humblest  sort.  On  his 
search  for  employment,  he  accepted  readily  the 
very  first  job  offered  him,  a  place  in  a  Philadelphia 
candy  factory.  Having  performed  his  work  dili- 
gently during  the  day,  and  being  without  funds, 
he  slept  in  the  factory  at  night.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  from  this  viewpoint,   the  habit  of  thrift  in 


William  P.  Datz  was  so  confirmed  that  he  saved 
something  out  of  his  wages,  and  eventually  was 
enabled  to  move  on  to  a  more  desirable  place  at 
better  wages.  Borrowing  money,  he  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  William  H.  Disroth,  a  pioneer  in 
the  paper  box  manufacturing  trade  in  Philadelphia, 
later  going  for  himself  at  No.  16  South  Decatur 
Street,  Philadelphia.  He  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  his  friends  in  advancing  him  working  capital, 
for  his  business  grew  apace,  until  he  was  compelled 
to  seek  additional  factory  space.  He  bought  the 
property,  No.  18  South  Decatur  Street,  next  door  to 
his  first  factory.  At  this  time,  he  was  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  a  comparative  stranger  in 
Philadelphia.  For  two  years  he  gave  his  undivided 
attention  to  his  business  and  then  received  into 
partnership  his  younger  brother,  who  had  come 
from  Germany  to  join  forces  with  him.  Together 
they  labored  to  build  the  business  to  larger  propor- 
tions. From  7  a.  m.  till  10  or  11  p.  m.  they  would 
put  forth  their  very  utmost  exertions,  and  were 
rewarded  by  the  growth  of  their  volume  of  trade, 
forcing  a  removal  to  new  and  larger  quarters, 
which  they  erected  at  No.  237-243  North  Sixth 
Street,  where  at  the  same  time  they  absorbed  the 
Day  &  Breithaupt  firm  of  old-established  paper 
box  manufacturers,  and  incorporated  the  consoli- 
dated businesses  as  the  Datz  Manufacturing 
Company,  Inc.,  Mr.  Datz  becoming  president.  This 
new  or  enlarged  concern  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  sorts  of  paper  boxes,  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  boxes  for  the  textile  industry.  They 
soon  established  an  enduring  reputation  for  quality 
of  output  and  promptness  in  the  filling  of  orders. 
Their  employees,  for  the  most  part,  remained  with 
them  for  years,  becoming  more  and  more  valued 
for  their  experience  and  loyalty ;  some  of  them  had 
been  with  Mr.  Datz  since  he  first  started  in  busi- 
ness. In  1904,  ill-health  having  attacked  him,  Mr. 
Datz  disposed  of  his  factory  to  the  E.  J.  Schottile 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  retired  from 
active  connection  with  business  affairs  for  a  time. 
Financial  affairs  then  began  to  command  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Datz,  and  he  gave  much  thought 
and  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Quaker  City  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  whose  board  of  directors  he  vras 
one  of  the  original  members.  In  1921  he  was 
elected  vice-president  of  this  bank,  which  office  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  actively 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the  Union  Traction 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  a 
director.  In  the  management  of  this  great  prop- 
erty he  was  an  intimate  associate  of  his  close 
friend,  Alexander  Balfour,  a  foremost  Philadel- 
phian  of  his  time.  Mr.  Datz  was  asked  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  traction  company,  but  he  re- 
fused, preferring  not  to  take  on  additional  burdens 
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of  official  duties.  He  gave  intelligent  and  highly- 
valued  service  to  the  municipality  of  Philadelphia 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Recommenda- 
tions in  Street  Paving,  and  otherwise  proved  a 
citizen  of  tried  and  lasting  worth  to  the  community. 

William  P.  Datz  married,  in  Philadelphia,  Su- 
sanna Compton,  a  native  of  that  city,  and  of  an 
old  family,  who  continues  to  reside  in  the  house 
where  she  was  born.  Children:  i.  Annie,  married 
Walter  Dunnet.  2.  William  P.,  Jr.,  who  founded 
the  Datz  Paper  Box  Company,  in  1910,  and  has 
been  very  successful  in  business.  In  1915  he  ad- 
mitted his  brother  Raymond  into  partnership.  The 
company  is  housed  in  a  very  large  plant  and  manu- 
factures paper  boxes  for  a  great  variety  of  needs, 
especially  for  the  textile  trade.  3.  Raymond  B., 
associated  with  the  Datz  Paper  Box  Company. 

The  father  of  this  family  passed  away  August 
31,  1926,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  He  was  diligent 
in  business ;  of  a  generously  charitable  disposition ; 
a  just  man  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellows;  a 
friend  whose  possessions  were  more  real  than 
riches.  Of  a  keen  intellect,  he  was  gifted  with  a 
talent  for  character  reading,  which  stood  him  in 
wonderful  stead  in  his  business  relationships,  and 
he  was  often  the  consultant  of  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates on  matters  of  finance  or  other  concern. 


DANIEL  J.  DRISCOLL— Endowed  with  vi- 
sion, creative  ability,  and  energy  far  beyond  his 
fellows,  Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  of  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, utilized  his  dynamic  forces  to  widen  the  in- 
dustrial potentialities  of  his  community  and  to  in- 
crease general  prosperity  by  the  stimulation  of  new 
business.  He  organized  and  developed  the  im- 
portant Delaware  Seamless  Tubing  Company,  and 
his  first  plant  of  that  type  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
United  States  in  the  use  of  stock  of  American 
manufacture.  His  product  was  so  admirable  as  to 
have  been  accepted  as  standard  by  the  United 
States  Navy  Department.  The  initiative  which 
marked  Mr.  Driscoll  passed  on  to  his  son,  James 
A.  Driscoll,  and  these  two  men  stand  as  standard 
bearers  of  industrial  progress. 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll  was  born  in  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, December  25,  1862,  son  of  Daniel  Dris- 
coll, 2d,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  (Grady)  Driscoll, 
and  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
Irish  family.  His  grandfather,  Daniel  Driscoll, 
was  born  and  reared  in  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
migrated  to  the  United  States,  and  became  a  use- 
ful and  honored  citizen.  He  married  Mary  Con- 
way, also  a  native  of  County  Cork,  member  of  a 
prominent  family.  Their  son,  Daniel  Driscoll,  2d, 
born  in  County  Cork  in  1824,  came  to  this  country 
in  infancy  with  his  parents,  and  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Pottsville,   Schuylkill   County,   Penn- 


sylvania. Apprenticed  to  a  machinist,  he  followed 
that  trade  in  the  employ  of  Haywood  and  Snyder. 
In  1848  he  moved  to  Reading  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  machine  shop  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  with 
which  he  remained  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  He 
was  long  a  foreman  of  an  important  department 
and  so  efificient  and  faithful  as  to  perform  con- 
structive service  in  the  development  of  the  road. 
In  1884  he  retired,  and  died  ten  years  later  in  1894. 
Daniel  Driscoll  married  Elizabeth  Grady,  daugh- 
ter of  Patrick  and  Margaret  (Hayes)  Grady,  who 
came  from  Doneraile,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  to 
this  country  in  1840  and  resided  in  Philadelphia. 
Thirteen  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  the 
fourth  was  Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  subject  of  this 
record. 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll  received  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation in  the  local  public  schools  and  later  attended 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland.  On  resigning  from  the  navy,  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  Company  as  a  clerk  under  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power.  Next,  in  association  with 
J.  H.  Sternbergh,  he  learned  the  manufacture  of 
nuts  and  bolts,  mastering  at  the  same  time  the 
commercial  end  of  the  business,  and  remaining  in 
that  employ  until  1887.  Mr.  Driscoll  then  founded 
his  own  plant  in  Schuylkill  County,  where  for  nine 
years  he  successfully  manufactured  bolts,  nuts, 
rivets  and  bar  iron.  Seeking  wider  opportunities, 
he  disposed  of  his  old  equipment  and  installed 
new  machinery  of  the  most  approved  type  for  the 
manufacture  of  seamless  tubes  and  tubing.  He 
thus  brought  to  Berks  County  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  industrial  locality  to  utilize  stock 
of  American  manufacture  for  seamless  tubing. 
This  plant  produced  much  of  the  tubing  of  its 
type  for  shipbuilding  operations  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  and  became  so  important 
that  in  1902  it  was  absorbed  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  abandoned.  But  the  indom- 
itable Mr.  Driscoll  was  determined  to  keep  alive 
so  useful  a  plant  even  when  opposed  by  preferred 
interests,  and  he  reobtained  control  of  the  plant 
by  purchase.  Installing  a  complete  layout  of  new 
equipment,  he  again  began  the  manufacture  of 
seamless  tubes  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Dela- 
ware Seamless  Tubing  Company. 

His  other  interests  were  varied  and  of  com- 
munity significance.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
director  of  the  Keystone  National  Bank,  a  trustee 
of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  of  Reading,  and  a  par- 
ticipant in  civic  affairs.  His  love  for  the  out-of- 
doors  and  the  broad  spaces  outside  the  city  led 
to  his  purchase  of  a  splendid  estate  on  the  cliflfs 
overlooking  the  Schuylkill  River,  where  he  built  a 
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stately  home,  named  "Doneraile."  There  he  died 
March  28,  1919,  and  was  accorded  funeral  rites  of 
dignity,  where  hosts  of  important  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances gathered  to  do  honor  to  a  man  who 
had  accomplished  so  much  for  the  steel  industry 
and  for  the  community. 

Daniel  J.  Driscoll  married,  in  1888,  Laura  B. 
May,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Sterling)  May, 
of  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania.  Her  father,  born  in 
Cornwall,  England,  came  to  America  as  a  youth 
and  became  a  mine  operator  at  Shamokin.  Mrs. 
Driscoll  survives  her  husband,  with  all  their  chil- 
dren, except  James  A.,  of  whom  further.  2. 
Marie,  who  married  Stephen  B.  Vernon,  by  whom 
she  has  four  children:  Stephen  B.,  Jr.;  Mary; 
Emily;  and  Jean.  3.  Caroline,  who  married  P.  P. 
Reese,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  4.  Elizabeth,  attending 
school 

James  A.  Driscoll  was  born  October  3,  1891,  in 
Reading,  and  died  there  December  8,  1918.  He 
was  educated  at  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Bethlehem  Preparatory  School. 
His  career  was  also  identified  with  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  he  began  with  the  Steelton  Steel  Mills, 
remaining  for  three  years.  He  then  joined  his 
father  at  the  Delaware  Seamless  Tubing  plant  at 
Auburn.  With  the  restless  and  creative  energy 
inherited  from  his  father,  he  organized  a  company 
of  his  own,  Driscoll  &  Reise,  who  built  a  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  moulds,  etc.,  equipped  with  an 
electric  furnace.  This  business  was  prospering 
when  death  came  early  to  a  young  man  of  un- 
usual force  and  ability,  and  ended  his  career.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  of 
St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church. 

James  A.  Driscoll  married,  April  15,  1912, 
Dorothy  Boyer,  daughter  of  Harry  C.  and  Ellen 
(Markley)  Boyer.  Children:  i.  Marie  Jane,  born 
December  8,  1912.  2.  Daniel  Joseph,  born  Janu- 
ary 30,  1914.  3.  Dorothy  Margaret,  February  4. 
1915.  4.  James  A.,  bom  March  2,  1916,  died  Janu- 
ary, 1917.     5.  John  A.,  born  August  28,  1918. 


PERRY  D.  CLARK— An  eminent  Pennsyl- 
vania jurist  some  years  ago  stated  that  notable 
legal  talent  sufficient  to  capably  dispose  of  every 
major  case  of  litigation  then  pending  before  the 
congested  courts  of  Philadelphia,  might  be  prop- 
erly recruited  within  a  few  hours  in  the  city  of 
Warren  or  the  section  immediately  adjacent  thereto. 

Perry  D.  Qark,  who  died  at  Warren,  Pennsyl- 
vania, February  18,  1909,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year 
and  at  the  zenith  of  a  brilliant  professional  career, 
undoubtedly  represented  the  type  of  lawyer  re- 
ferred to  by  the  prominent  judge.  Although  not 
a  native  Pennsylvanian,  Mr.  Clark  was  among  the 
foremost  practitioners  of  Warren  and  the  State, 
Penna — 7-12 


Endowed  with  a  forceful  personality,  combined 
with  the  ability  to  present  his  case  to  the  jury 
with  utmost  conciseness  and  clarity,  this  powerful 
advocate  held  his  listeners  literally  spellbound. 
Seldom  was  the  outcome  of  a  legal  case  in  doubt, 
when  once  he  agreed  to  plead  its  merits. 

Not  only  did  Perry  D.  Qark  attain  greatness  at 
the  bar ;  in  the  realms  of  business  and  finance  he 
was  an  equally  dominant  factor,  particularly  in  his 
adopted  home  city,  Warren,  which  is  everlastingly 
indebted  to  her  late  sterling  citizen. 

Perry  D.  Clark  was  a  self-made  man  in  the  tru- 
est sense  of  the  term.  Born  at  Ellery,  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York  State,  June  7,  1851,  he  obtained 
the  rudiments  of  a  preliminary  education  in  the 
county  schools  through  the  dint  of  unrelenting 
personal  enterprise.  Determined  to  acquire  also  a 
collegiate  education,  he  worked  his  way  through 
several  academic  institutions,  the  last  of  which  was 
Forestville  (New  York  State)  Academy.  With 
the  achievement  of  a  legal  career  ever  his  goal,  he 
earned  his  matriculation  at  Cornell  University  in 
September,  1874,  and  was  graduated  therefrom 
with  law  degree  in  the  class  of  1877. 

A  typical  red-blooded  American  boy,  he  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  physique  at  the  highest 
standard  while  a  student  at  Cornell  by  active  par- 
ticipation in  various  athletic  sports.  He  was  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about  aquatic  pastimes,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  several  of  the  first  boat 
crews  sent  out  by  Cornell  for  competition  in  the 
early  '70's.  He  was  a  member  of  the  University 
crew  which  competed  at  Saratoga  in  1874.  He 
was  captain  in  the  Watkins  Regatta  of  the  same 
year  with  the  members  of  his  class  crew  of  six 
which  also  won  the  Sprague  cup  at  the  Cornell 
Regatta  in  1875,  and  was  a  member  of  the  'TJ 
crew  of  the  Sprague  Boat  Qub,  also  of  the  same 
class  crew  which  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Wat- 
kins  Regatta  in  September,  1874. 

Following  his  graduation  in  1877,  Mr.  Clark  was 
admitted  to  practice  law  before  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals in  New  York  State  and  the  city  of  Saratoga 
in  September  of  the  same  year.  Soon  afterward, 
he  removed  to  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Having  the  interests  of  the  community  ever  at 
heart,  he  early  became  a  prominent  figure  in  civic, 
social  and  business  afifairs.  He  was  honored  by 
the  people  by  election  to  Burgess  in  1891  and  re- 
elected in  1892,  and  during  his  tenure  in  that 
office  the  first  street  paving  was  laid  by  the  city. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Warren  since  1894  ^"d  its  vice-president  from 
1896  until  January,  1909,  when  he  was  elected 
president  but  died  in  the  following  month.  He 
engaged  in  much   important   litigation  before  the 
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Supreme  Courts  at  Philadelphia.  His  fellow  at- 
torneys elected  him  a  delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Constitutional  Convention. 

Mr.  Clark  was  a  member  of  the  Hanover  Lodge, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Eagle  Chapter,  Royal 
Arch  Masons ;  and  Warren  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  having  been  a  charter  member  of  the  last- 
named  order. 

On  November  15,  1879,  Perry  D.  Clark  was 
united  in  marriage  to  LilHe  E.,  daughter  of  John 
N.  and  Wilhelmina  (Haubold)  Schnur,  of  War- 
ren, Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Schnur  was  for  many 
years  a  leading  merchant  and  business  executive, 
having  operated  lumber  and  retail  clothing  inter- 
ests. To  this  marriage  were  born  two  children : 
Clare,  born  November  16,  1882,  died  January  8, 
1904;  and  Carl  P.,  bom  May  26,  1888,  is  a  suc- 
cessful salesman  for  the  Waco  Oil  Company,  of 
Detroit ;  he  has  children :  John  P.,  born  March 
3,  1913 ;  and  Jean  Lillian,  born  April  20,  1923. 


EUGENE  WORTH  MULLIGAN— The  life 
of  Eugene  Worth  Mulligan  is  that  of  a  man  who 
attained  a  gift  for  finance  which  found  its  expres- 
sion with  remarkable  swiftness,  once  he  had  entered 
upon  that  career.  Six  years  after  he  had  started 
in  the  humble  position  of  runner  for  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  he 
was  appointed  cashier  of  that  institution,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1919,  he  was  both  vice-presi- 
dent and  cashier. 

Mr.  Mulligan  was  an  enthusiastic  and  intelli- 
gent traveler,  and  spent  about  three  months  of 
each  year  in  tours  abroad.  He  was  esteemed  for 
his  financial  ability,  personal  integrity  and  a  lofty 
aim  to  be  a  participant  in  every  endeavor  whose 
objective  was  the  civic  betterment. 

Eugene  Worth  Mulligan,  born  October  28, 
1852,  died  May  4,  1919,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  a  native  of  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  his  early  activities  were  centered. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
graduating  from  the  high  school.  He  first  desired 
to  become  a  machinist,  and  he  learned  that  trade 
while  employed  in  the  yard  shops  of  the  Reading 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  then 
thought  to  better  his  station  in  life  and  joined  the 
forces  of  the  Adams  Express  Company  at  Read- 
ing, which  he  served  as  clerk. 

In  1877  he  made  the  turn  in  his  upward  road 
that  counted  most  in  his  useful  career;  he  came  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  in  that  year  secured  employ- 
ment at  the  Second  National  Bank,  one  of  the  im- 
portant banking  houses  of  that  district.  He  started 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  being  virtually  the 
errand  boy  of  the  institution,  carrying  the  drafts 
to   customers,   checks   to  the   clearing  house  and 


making  himself  generally  useful,  as  is  ever  ex- 
pected of  the  "boy"  in  any  bank.  But  this  boy 
was  no  longer  one  in  years;  he  was  very  much  of 
a  man — being  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
began  work  at  the  bank.  He  carried  a  good  head 
on  his  shoulders;  was  keen  of  eye  and  sound  of 
hearing,  and  withal  possessed  a  determination  to 
get  on.  He  was  promoted  successively  from  post 
to  post,  until,  in  1883,  but  a  bare  six  years  after 
he  had  entered  the  bank  at  the  very  bottom,  he 
was  made  cashier.  For  thirty-six  years  he  acted 
alone  as  the  bank's  chief  fiscal  officer,  guarding 
the  depositors'  funds  and  executing  the  policies 
of  the  bank  as  directed  by  the  board.  So  well  en- 
trenched was  he  in  the  favor  of  the  stockholders 
and  directors,  that  in  April,  1919,  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  vice-president,  retaining  also  the 
position  of  cashier.  These  two  offices  he  was 
privileged  to  hold  but  little  more  than  a  month,  for 
death  dissolved  his  association  with  the  bank  and 
his  associates. 

Mr.  Mulligan's  father,  James  Mulligan,  was 
superintendent  of  the  Reading  Division  of  the 
Schuylkill  Canal  for  many  years.  He  married 
Caroline  Van  Horn. 

Mr.  Mulligan  was  a  member  of  the  Westmore- 
land Club,  the  Wyoming  Valley  Country  Club, 
and  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His 
recreations  were  taken  chiefly  in  the  driving  of 
good  horses,  on  the  golf  links  and  in  travel  tours 
abroad,  the  latter  of  which  he  had  made  for  about 
three  months  each  year  since  1898  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Mulligan  married,  June  5,  1888,  at  Pitts- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  home  of  the  bride's 
father,  Alice  H.  Morris,  daughter  of  Michael  W. 
and  Ellen  Bridget  (Mulligan)  Morris.  Her 
father  was  a  miller  and  financier  in  Pittstown. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulligan  were  born  seven  chil- 
dren: Eleanor  M.,  James  (see  further);  Eugene 
W.,  Jr.,  Michael  M.,  Alice  M.,  Edward  J.,  died 
in  infancy,  and  Margaret  R. 

James  Mulligan,  son  of  Eugene  Worth  and 
Alice  H.  (Morris)  Mulligan,  was  born  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  November  12,  1891.  He  was 
educated  in  Hillman  Academy,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1908  to  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1912, 
going  thence  to  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  studied 
in  a  night  course  for  three  years.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  stafif  of  the  Second  National  Bank 
at  Wilkes-Barre  in  1913.  Like  his  father,  he  made 
his  beginning  as  a  runner.  He  faithfully,  and,  with 
the  background  of  his  college  and  special  training, 
intelligently,  got  ahead  until  he  reached  the  posi- 
tion of  trust  officer,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  November,  1922. 
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In  May,  1917,  Mr.  Mulligan  entered  upon  his 
term  of  service  for  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  World  War,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Madison  Barracks  Training  Camp.  He  was  com- 
missioned as  a  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  Au- 
gust 15,  19 1 7,  and  sailed  April  30,  1918,  for  over- 
seas, returning  home  May  i,  1919. 

Mr.  Mulligan  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Westmoreland  Club  and  the  Wy- 
oming Valley  Country  Club.  He  is  a  communi- 
cant of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Wilkes-Barre.  He  is  also  active  in  his  member- 
ship in  the  28th  Division  Officers'  Club  of  Boals- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 


HARRY  CLAY  DONECKER— The  name  of 
Harry  C.  Donecker,  of  Philadelphia,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Kelly,  Cooke  &  Com- 
pany, is  so  well  known  in  the  business  world  that 
its  appearance  in  a  work  of  this  character  is  certain 
to  secure  for  it  instantaneous  and  widespread  recog- 
nition. Though  devoted  to  his  business  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  number  of  other  interests,  Mr.  Don- 
ecker is  never  unmindful  of  the  duties  which  form 
an  essential  part  of  good  citizenship. 

Jacob  S.  Donecker,  father  of  Harry  C.  Donecker, 
was  born  in  1835  and  was  descended  from  ancestors 
who  were  natives  of  Wurttemberg,  Germany.  He 
was  employed  in  the  operating  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  for  many  years,  retiring  in  1917.  He 
married  Margaret  Cunningham,  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  now  living  in  Philadelphia. 

Harry  Clay  Donecker,  son  of  Jacob  S.  and 
Margaret  (Cunningham)  Donecker,  was  bom  De- 
cember 27,  1875,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  first  position  obtained  by  Mr.  Donecker  was 
that  of  clerk  in  the  services  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  and  he  next  filled  the  same  posi- 
tion with  the  Johnson  Steel  Rail  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  then,  for  a  time,  secretary  to 
Daniel  Coolidge,  the  president  of  the  company, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  order  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  Nassau  Railroad  Company,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York  (now  part  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit)  first  as  secretary  and  then  as  general 
assistant  to  Albert  L.  Johnson,  the  president. 

When  the  company  sold  out  Mr.  Donecker  went 
to  St.  Louis  as  secretary  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  United  Railroads  of  St.  Louis  and  then  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  as  transportation  engineer 
for  Ford,  Bacon  and  Davis.  In  1909  he  became 
secretary  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  owing  to  his  efforts  that  it  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  strongest  organizations  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.     In    1913  he  resigned  this 


position  in  order  to  become  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Public  Service  Railway  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1924  he  succeeded  to  his  present  dual  posi- 
tion of  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
Kelly,  Cooke  &  Company,  transportation  engineers. 
He  specialized  in  the  operation  of  electric  railway 
and  bus  lines,  and  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  following  organizations :  The 
West  Chester  Street  Railway  Company,  the  Peo- 
ple's Transportation  Company,  the  Wilmington  Yel- 
low Taxi  Company,  the  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
Transportation  Company  and  the  Cumberland 
Transit  Company.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electric  Railway  Association. 

The  record  of  Harry  C.  Donecker's  business 
career  proves  him  possessed  of  the  essential  quali- 
fications of  a  true  executant — fearless  initiative, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  alertness  to  opportunity. 
He  has  achieved  much,  and  it  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Donecker's   success   will   be   even   greater. 


ALEXANDER      NEWELL      RIPPARD— 

Banker  and  musician  of  Wilkes-Barre,  his  native 
place,  Alexander  Newell  Rippard  was  esteemed  as 
a  business  man,  well  known  for  his  knowledge  of 
banking  and  his  attainments  therein,  and  highly 
regarded  in  all  circles,  business  and  social,  for  his 
love  for  music  and  his  musicianly  gifts.  These 
accomplishments  combined  to  win  and  to  perpetu- 
ate for  Mr.  Rippard  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  and  fellow  citizens  in  which  the  memory 
of  the  man,  the  good  friend  and  neighbor,  and  the 
talented  violinist  has  become  enshrined. 

Alexander  Newell  Rippard,  a  son  of  Josiah  and 
Catherine  (Linden)  Rippard,  was  born  August 
28,  1862,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  received  his 
education  under  the  private  tutelage  of  his  uncle, 
Alexander  Newell,  principal  of  the  school  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  that  bears  his  name.  He  at  first 
gave  his  attention  to  banking,  and  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Anthracite  Savings  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  where 
his  father  was  cashier  at  that  time.  Upon  the 
merger  of  the  Anthracite  Savings  Bank  and  the 
Miners'  Bank,  Mr.  Rippard  was  appointed  trust 
officer  of  the  Miners'  Bank,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued until  the  time  of  his  death,  his  identification 
with   both   institutions   including  forty-four   years. 

As  a  musician,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Rippard 
String  Quartet,  he  was  widely  recognized  through- 
out the  State  and  beyond  its  bounds;  and  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Scranton  Symphony  Orchestra, 
he  was  selected  as  concert  master.  Wesley  E. 
Woodruff,  an  appreciative  friend  of  Mr.  Rippard 
and  his  gifted  family  wrote  of  their  work: 

It  was  almost  a  half  century  that  the  Rippards 
were  zealous  advocates  of  music  in  its  purer  forms, 
and  one  of  these  forms,  the  smaller  ensembles  and 
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particularly  the  string  quartet.  Through  seasons 
when  the  general  public  was  oblivious  to  such 
charm,  these  maintained  their  group  practice  until 
they  had  laid  such  a  foundation  of  taste  that  it 
would  never  be  disturbed  by  the  trivial.  Many 
the  long  evenings  of  comradeship  and  enjoyment 
with  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and 
the  moderns — all  speaking  in  many  forms  the  same 
beautiful  language.  .  .  .  To  them,  the  exquisite 
voices  of  the  past  that  have  never  been  equalled  in 
sweetness  by  the  modern  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient; they  were  never  disturbed  by  ultra-modern- 
ism or  faddism  in  music. 

Mr.  Rippard  was  a  member  of  the  Musicians* 
Club,  the  Concordia  Society,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  his  religious  fellowship  was  with 
the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Rippard  married,  May  20,  1914,  Harriet  B. 
Cutter,  daughter  of  Eugene  and  Christian  (Bas- 
simeir)  Cutter. 

Alexander  Newell  Rippard  died  May  20,  1925, 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  a  devout  and  conscientious 
Christian,  a  music-lover  of  great  gifts,  a  firm  and 
reliable  friend. 


LEWIS  PAULI  KNIFFEN— A  man  beloved 
by  his  neighbors,  a  man  who  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good,  four  years  mayor  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  four  years  sheriff  of  Luzerne  County, 
Pennsylvania,  Lewis  Pauli  Kniffen  was  born  De- 
cember 20,  1858,  in  Dallas,  Pennsylvania;  he  died 
December  6,  1924,  in  Wilkes-Barre.  His  father, 
Charles  H.  Kniffen,  fought  in  the  Civil  War;  he 
was  a  sailor  for  nine  years;  and  by  trade  a  cabinet 
maker,  whose  handiwork  embellished  some  of  the 
finest  houses  in  Wilkes-Barre.  His  mother  was 
Sarah  Norris  Kniffen.  Lewis  Pauli  Kniffen  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  village, 
Dallas.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  work  on 
a  farm  in  Wyoming  County,  and  did  farm  work  for 
various  farmers  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 
At  that  time  he  came  to  Wilkes-Barre,  and  learned 
the  undertaking  business  in  the  establishment  of 
E.  P.  Phillips  where  he  continued  for  seventeen 
years.  In  1896  he  engaged  in  the  undertaking 
business  for  himself,  with  offices  at  465  South 
Main  Street.  He  conducted  the  business  success- 
fully until  his  death.  It  continues  in  the  family, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Kniffen,  but  conducted  by  the  son, 
Luther  Miller  Kniffen.  Lewis  Pauli  Kniffen  was 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  holding  the 
32d  Scottish  Rite  degree;  a  member  of  the  be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks;  of  the 
Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America;  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics;  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  the  Eagles;  the  Owls;  the 
Knights  of  Malta;  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.     His  admirable  character  led 


him  to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren, especially  of  those  of  the  poor.  He  con- 
ducted the  funeral  of  many  a  poor  person  unable 
to  pay,  and  never  shirked  or  complained,  or  /hesi- 
tated to  do  the  same  thing  again  and  again,  re- 
gardless of  the  acquaintanceship.  He  was  moved 
by  others'  needs.  He  was  elected  mayor  of 
Wilkes-Barre  by  an  appreciative  community  and 
served  through  the  term  of  1908-12.  He  was 
sheriff  of  Luzerne  County  for  another  four  years 
and  was  a  councilman  for  two  terms. 

Mr.  Kniffen  was  married,  December  24,  1885, 
to  Katherine  G.  Reick,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth  Miller  Reick,  both  since  dead.  Mr. 
Reick  was  a  business  man  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kniffen  were  the  parents  of 
Luther  Miller  Kniffen,  born  November  19,  1888, 
who  conducts  the  business  established  by  his 
father.  Mrs.  Kniffen  makes  her  home  at  465 
South   Main   Street,   Wilkes-Barre,    Pennsylvania. 


CHARLES  D.  NORTON— The  late  Charles 
D.  Norton,  of  Philadelphia,  head  of  the  vddely 
known  firm  of  Charles  D.  Norton  &  Company, 
was  one  of  the  business  men  who,  during  the  latter 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  so  largely 
instrumental  in  extending  and  maintaining  the 
commercial  prestige  of  the  Metropolis  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Norton  was  notably  civic-spirited, 
and  always  active  in  the  advancement  of  the  phil- 
anthropic interests  of  his  home  city. 

Charles  D.  Norton  was  bom  September  26,  1845, 
at  Myertown,  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  the  son  of  Charles  F.  and  Sarah  (Fordney) 
Norton.  His  father  moved  to  Philadelphia  when 
he  was  but  a  boy,  and  it  was  there  he  was  educated. 
While  still  a  youth  he  entered  upon  a  commercial 
career,  forming  a  copartnership  with  Thomas  F. 
Audenried  under  the  firm  name  of  Audenried, 
Norton  &  Company  for  the  mining  and  shipping  of 
coal.  With  this  great  industry  Mr.  Norton  main- 
tained his  connection  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  growth  of  the  business  to  the  large  pro- 
portions which  it  eventually  attained  was  due,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  cool  judgment,  clear  fore- 
sight and  sagacious  management  of  Mr.  Norton, 
who  realized,  in  all  essential  respects,  the  ideal  of 
the  nineteenth  century  business  man,  aggressive, 
yet  conservative,  prepared  for  emergencies,  but 
never  courting  dangers,  deliberate  in  thought  and 
decisive  in  action.  In  the  course  of  time  the  firm 
assumed  its  present  style  of  Charles  D.  Norton  & 
Company.  The  other  business  interests  of  Mr. 
Norton  included  directorships  in  the  Delaware 
Insurance  Company,  the  Girard  National  Bank  (in 
which  he  was  a  depositor  for  over  forty  years)  and 
the  Colonial  Trust  Company. 
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While  taking  the  most  earnest  interest  in  all  that 
concerned  community  welfare  and  municipal  re- 
form, Mr.  Norton  was  never  active  in  politics,  pre- 
ferring to  do  his  duty  as  a  private  citizen.  To 
charitable  work  and  philanthropic  enterprise  he 
gave  largely  of  his  time  and  means,  serving  for 
thirty-one  years  as  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  Among  his  clubs 
were  the  Union  League,  Bachelors'  Barge  and 
Manufacturers'.  His  political  affiliations  were  with 
the  Republican  party.  For  years  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  Quiet  force  and  aggressiveness  which 
made  itself  felt  in  results  rather  than  in  processes 
were  dominant  traits  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Norton.  His  countenance,  as  seen  in  his  portrait 
which  accompanies  this  biography,  bears  their 
stamp  and  also  reflects  that  kindly  nature  and 
truly  benevolent  disposition  which  made  him  so 
sincerely  loved  and  honored. 

Mr.  Norton  married,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  21,  1868,  Margie  S.,  daughter  of 
J.  Henry  and  Adeline  (Peters)  Brown,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  they  were  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Ada  Norton,  widow  of  the  late  Benton  K.  Jami- 
son, Jr. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Norton,  which  occurred  July 
21,  1916,  deprived  Philadelphia  of  one  of  her  most 
loyal  citizens,  one  who,  in  all  that  he  undertook, 
made  it  his  object  to  further  the  material  prosperity 
of  his  city  and  the  wellbeing  and  uplifting  of  his 
fellowmen.  The  life  of  Charles  D.  Norton,  both 
as  business  man  and  philanthropist,  was  a  complete, 
well-rounded  life.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
helped  to  make  Philadelphia,  and  the  city  of  today 
is  stronger  and  better  by  reason  of  the  part  he 
played  in  her  upbuilding. 


FRANK  BAAB,  long  prominent  in  the  business 
and  civic  life  of  Wilkes-Barre,  was  a  man  whose 
seventy-eight  years  represented  genuine  personal 
achievement  of  a  high  order.  The  story  of  his 
career  is  an  interesting  one,  and  in  many  ways 
typical  of  a  certain  phase  of  American  life  at  its 
best.  Mr.  Baab  was  born  September  11,  1845,  at 
Rossbach  in  Bavarian  Rheinpfalz,  or  the  Palatin- 
ate, Germany.  He  is  a  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Baab,  his  mother's  maiden  name  being  Baab  also. 
The  family  was  thoroughly  German  but  is  believed 
to  have  come  from  Holland  many  generations  be- 
fore. Mr.  Baab's  grandfather  had  held  a  position 
under  the  Bavarian  Crown  in  the  Rhineland  as  a 
road  and  bridge  contractor  and  supervisor,  and  the 
family  had  at  one  time  possessed  some  means  and 
a  good  deal  of  property.  Financial  reverses  had, 
however,  overtaken  them,  and  a  further  blow  came 
with  the  death  of  the  father  when  his  son  Frank 
was  but  ten  years  old. 


Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  Frank 
Baab,  with  his  mother  and  grandmother  and  older 
brother,  Charles,  left  for  America.  The  boy's 
grandmother  bore,  like  his  mother,  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  Baab,  but  her  maiden  name  was  Milz. 
In  October,  1857,  they  set  sail  on  the  American 
sailing  vessel  "Rockland,"  putting  out  of  Havre, 
France,  and  after  forty-five  storm-tossed  days, 
landed  in  New  York  during  the  first  week  of  De- 
cember. They  came  at  once  to  Wilkes-Barre, 
traveling  via  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to  Scran- 
ton  and  then  over  the  Bloomsburg  and  North- 
umberland Railroad,  now  a  branch  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna, to  Kingston,  and  from  there  driving  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  then  a  borough  of  scarcely  3,000 
people. 

What  little  money  was  brought  to  America  by 
the  family  was  used  to  purchase  an  acre  of  ground 
on  which  stood  an  old  farm  house  at  what  is  now 
Wood  and  Barney  streets,  Wilkes-Barre.  Due  to 
straitened  circumstances  at  home,  the  boy  had 
little  opportunity  for  educational  advantages,  but 
he  attended  school  for  possibly  two  terms  after  his 
arrival,  and  had  as  one  of  his  teachers  Henry 
Plumb,  who  was  then  and  later  one  of  the  best 
instructors  and  most  prominent  citizens  of  Wyom- 
ing Valley.  In  order  to  assist  in  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  home,  Frank  Baab  left  school  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  and  took  work  as  a  slate  picker  at 
the  Stanton  Colliery,  one  of  the  earliest  mining 
projects  in  the  valley,  and  later  he  was  employed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dorrance,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, to  care  for  his  premises.  When  the  boy  was 
sixteen  he  became  apprenticed  to  B.  G.  Carpenter, 
founder  of  the  oldest  plumbing  and  sheet  metal 
firm  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  set  himself  to  learn  the 
tinning  trade. 

The  Civil  War  had  broken  out  at  that  time,  and 
the  immigrant  boy  of  but  four  years  previous  was 
eager  to  serve  his  adopted  country.  Time  and 
again  he  tried  to  obtain  his  mother's  consent,  but 
only  to  meet  with  refusal.  About  the  first  of  July, 
1864,  he  learned  that  new  regiments  were  being 
formed  at  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  His 
desire  to  serve  in  the  Union  Army  could  no  longer 
be  suppressed  and  he  ran  away  from  home.  Work- 
ing his  way  to  Harrisburg  he  was  given  trans- 
portation to  Philadelphia  by  the  Provost  Marshall's 
office  and  enlisted  at  Camp  Cadwallader,  Philadel- 
phia, July  7,  1864. 

He  was  assigned  to  Company  C,  197th  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer  Infantry,  a  regiment  in  hasty 
process  of  organization  and  commanded  by  a 
Colonel  Hazlett  of  Pittsburgh.  Little  time  was 
given  to  training  the  recruits  and  in  a  few  days 
the  regiment  left  Philadelphia  for  the  South.  The 
first  stop  was  made  in  Baltimore,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  overawe  the  disloyal  element  of  that 
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city.  The  197th  then  moved  into  northwestern 
Virginia  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  ordered  to  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  and  assigned  to  guard  some  30,000 
Confederate  prisoners.  The  regiment  was  dis- 
banded at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service, 
and  Frank  Baab  received,  on  November  14,  1864, 
an  honorable  discharge  which  stated  his  character 
as  "excellent"  and  also  that  he  was  "a  splendid 
soldier." 

On  his  return  from  the  army,  Mr.  Baab  resumed 
his  apprenticeship  with  B.  G.  Carpenter  and  after 
he  had  served  out  his  time  as  apprentice,  worked 
for  Mr.  Carpenter  for  some  time  as  a  journeyman. 
Later  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey;  White  Haven,  and  Hazleton.  In  the  two 
latter  places  he  made  numerous  staunch  friends 
who  gave  him  no  little  support  in  later  years  in 
the  "lower  end"  of  Luzerne  County,  when  he  was 
active  in  the  county  organization  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

In  1873  he  returned  from  Hazleton  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  entered  the  plumbing,  tinning  and  hard- 
ware business  for  himself  in  a  frame  building  at 
what  is  now  437  South  Main  Street,  this  property 
having  been  purchased  by  him  shortly  before. 
Without  capital  or  credit,  armed  only  with  an  un- 
usual willingness  and  capacity  for  hard  work, 
fortified  by  strict  integrity,  he  built  for  himself  a 
business  which  became  one  of  the  best  in  Wyoming 
Valley.  Shortly  after  its  establishment,  he  mar- 
ried, and  in  his  wife  found  a  true  helpmeet,  not 
only  in  the  home  but  in  the  business,  in  which  she 
gave  him  invaluable  aid  during  the  first  hard  years. 

By  1887  the  business  had  grown  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  little  shop  in  which  it  had  originated, 
and  a  large  three-story  brick  building  was  con- 
structed at  346  South  Main  Street,  and  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  1888.  Two  years  later, 
August  19,  1890,  a  cyclone  visited  Wyoming  Val- 
ley. The  original  frame  establishment  at  437 
South  Main  Street  was  carried  from  its  foundation 
and  completely  demolished  and  the  new  building 
suffered  considerable  damage,  including  many 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  stock.  But  un- 
daunted by  misfortune,  Mr.  Baab  recovered  his 
losses  and  the  business  continued  to  prosper.  He 
passed  through  coal  strikes  and  panics  and  even 
met  with  financial  reverses,  but  always  emerged 
triumphantly,  stronger  than  before.  Financially 
his  business  was  an  unqualified  success,  but  his 
greatest  achievement  lay  in  the  fact  that  through  a 
half  century  of  commercial  activity  he  had  held 
the  universal  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  and  the  reputation  of  never  having  ac- 
quired a  single  dishonest  dollar.  Because  of  ad- 
vancing years  and  ill  health  he  retired  from  active 


business  June  i,  1919,  giving  the  establishment 
into  the  hands  of  his  two  sons,  Charles  J.,  who 
had  previously  been  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  business,  and  Fred.  The  latter  resigned  from 
the  partnership  January  i,  1924,  since  which  time 
the  business  has  been  carried  on  by  Charles  J. 
Baab  alone. 

Mr.  Baab  always  displayed  a  keen  interest  in 
public  affairs.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Luzerne  County  and 
served  several  times  on  the  city  and  county  com- 
mittees. Although  he  never  held  public  oflfice,  he 
was  the  choice  of  his  party  for  city  assessor  some 
years  ago  and  was  elected,  but  the  choice  was 
ruled  out  by  the  courts  because,  though  the  office 
had  been  made  elective  by  act  of  Legislature,  this 
act  had  not  yet  become  effective. 

When  a  young  man  Mr.  Baab  belonged  to  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Volunteer  Fire  Department  and 
was  a  member  of  the  old  Protector  Company,  No. 
I,  which  was  captained  by  James  Rutter.  In  later 
years,  after  a  paid  department  was  installed,  he 
became  affiliated  with  the  Luzerne  County  Veteran 
Firemen's  Association. 

Besides  his  own  business  he  was  interested  in  a 
number  of  financial  and  industrial  enterprises. 
When  the  South  Side  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre,  later 
the  South  Side  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  was 
founded  in  1907,  he  was  elected  to  the  directorate 
and  served  on  that  board  until  his  death.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Wilkes-Barre  local  branch  for  several 
years,  holding  that  office  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  took  particular  pride  in  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  was  an  active  member  of  Con- 
yngham  Post,  No.  97,  almost  from  its  inception. 
He  served  through  the  various  chairs  and  was 
elected  commander  in  1902.  Later  he  was  quarter- 
master, or  treasurer,  of  that  post  for  seven  years. 
He  was  honored  several  times  by  appointment  as 
aid  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  held  posts  of 
responsibility  and  honor  under  the  Department  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  been  at  one  time  department 
inspector.  He  served  until  the  time  of  his  death 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  court  of  Luzerne  County  for  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  Memorial  Hall.  Never  did  he 
decline  to  be  of  service  to  his  comrades  in  the 
Grand  Army,  no  matter  how  hard  the  assigned 
task  may  have  been.  He  served  as  delegate  to  the 
State  and  National  encampments  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  several  times  and  served  as 
delegate-at-large  representing  Pennsylvania  at  the 
National  encampment. 

His  patriotism  did  not,  however,  confine  itself  to 
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activities  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Be- 
sides his  military  service  in  the  Civil  War,  he  also 
showed  practical  peace-time  patriotism  by  being  a 
strictly  law-abiding  citizen.  The  effect  of  his  ex- 
ample and  precepts  were,  no  doubt,  strongly  felt 
within  his  own  family  in  the  matter  of  patriotic 
service,  for  his  elder  son,  Charles  Baab,  was  a 
soldier  of  both  the  Spanish-American  and  the 
World  Wars,  and  his  younger  son,  Fred,  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  World  War.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  in  1917,  Mr.  Baab  placed 
every  available  dollar  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

In  religious  matters  he  was  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic  and  was  a  member  of  St.  Nicholas' 
Church,  Wilkes-Barre.  He  took  a  keen  interest 
in  its  affairs  and  served  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  parish.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
branch  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  affiliated  with 
St.  Nicholas'  Church,  adhering  faithfully  to  its 
principle,  for  he  was  a  man  of  no  profanity.  His 
Christianity  was  of  the  practical  kind  that  stood 
the  test  of  the  work-a-day  world  for  six  days  a 
week. 

Although  in  religion  a  strict  Catholic  and  in 
politics  a  staunch  Democrat,  he  possessed  a  broad- 
ness of  mind  and  a  natural  tolerance  that  allowed 
him  to  have  nothing  but  the  most  profound  re- 
spect for  those  whose  opinions  were  not  his.  A 
majority  of  his  closest  friends  were  from  among 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  religious  and  polit- 
ical convictions.  He  had  a  charity  and  kindliness 
of  disposition  akin  to  the  one  of  whose  life  he 
made  a  study,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Baab's  health  was 
not  of  the  best,  but  he  was  always  fairly  active 
and  very  seldom  suffered  illness  such  as  would 
keep  him  from  his  daily  interests.  His  last  illness 
started  December  8,  1925,  and  on  the  morning  of 
December  14  he  died  of  pneumonia.  The  scrip- 
tural text  used  in  eulogy  over  his  coffin  as  pro- 
nounced by  his  pastor,  Rev.  Charles  J.  Geockel: 
"I  have  run  the  true  course;  1  have  fought  a  good 
iight;  I  have  kept  the  faith,"  was  typical  of  his 
life  and  character. 

Mr.  Baab  married,  October  28,  1877,  Josephine 
Hochreiter,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  daughter  of  Nich- 
olas and  Mary  (Maurer)  Hochreiter.  Although 
American  by  birth,  she  was  of  German  parentage, 
her  father  having  been  bom  in  the  Bavarian  Rhine- 
land  and  her  mother  in  Wiirttemberg.  Josephine 
(Hochreiter)  Baab  was  bom  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
December  i,  1857,  the  same  year  that  her  husband 
came  to  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baab  were  the 
parents  of  three  children,  all  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  survive:  Charles  J.,  burn  July  28,  1878; 
Frances  M.,  born  February  10,  1883;  and  J.  Fred, 
born  May  4,  1892. 


HENRY  MICHAEL  MILLER— A  native  son 
of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  Henry  M.  Miller  was 
one  of  its  most  devoted  civic  and  business  lead- 
ers. He  was  an  executive  in  a  long  and  imposing 
list  of  forward-looking  business  enterprises  of  sub- 
stantial merit,  whose  vision  was  directed  by  con- 
servative intelligence  and  proved  of  direct  benefit 
as  a  stimulant  to  city  growth.  So  wholesome  and 
constructive  was  his  personality  that  he  influenced 
for  good  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
was  the  type  of  man  to  whom  a  community  points 
with  pride  as  "our  leading  citizen." 

Henry  M.  Miller  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Penn- 
sylvania, August  13,  1869,  son  of  David  and  Mary 
Ann  (Louser)  Miller.  His  father  was  the  founder 
of  an  important  lumber  enterprise,  in  which  the 
son  later  joined  him  as  junior  partner  and  execu- 
tive head.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Michael  and  Mary  (Brant)  Louser.  The  son  re- 
ceived his  preliminary  education  in  the  public 
schools,  supplemented  by  an  architectural  course 
in  Philadelphia.  He  then  became  junior  partner 
of  Miller  Brothers,  lumber  dealers,  and  in  1912 
president  of  the  corporation.  His  financial  con- 
nections were  many.  He  was  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Lebanon  County  Trust  Company, 
in  the  operations  of  which  he  took  a  leading  part, 
largely  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge  of  local  busi- 
ness conditions  and  realty  values.  The  same  in- 
formation was  sought  by  the  Fidelity  Building  and 
Loan  Association,  of  which  he  was  a  director,  and 
the  Lebanon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  he 
served  likewise  as  a  director.  One  of  his  last  in- 
terests in  that  connection  was  a  plan  for  improv- 
ing the  housing  situation  in  Lebanon.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Washington  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  the  Lebanon  Valley  Furniture 
Company,  Mount  Lebanon  Cemetery  Association, 
and  Lebanon  Sand  Company.  For  some  ten  years 
he  successfully  directed  the  operations  of  the 
South  Mountain  Lumber  Company. 

Prominent  in  other  than  business  circles,  he  was 
affiliated  with  Mount  Lebanon  Lodge  No.  226,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons ;  Weidel  Chapter,  No.  197, 
Royal  Arch  Masons;  Hermit  Commandery,  No. 
24,  Knights  Templar;  Lebanon  Lodge,  No.  631, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His 
clubs  were :  The  Steitz,  the  Lebanon,  and  the  Fort- 
nightly. He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Fourth  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  December  10,  1891,  Henry  M.  Miller  mar- 
ried Minnie  L.  Jones,  daughter  of  Richard  Jones, 
of  Lebanon,  who  survives  her  husband  and  resides 
in  her  native  city. 

When  death  came  to  him  at  his  home,  May  9,. 
1920,  the  community  naturally  took  stock  of  all 
the  good  he  had  accomplished  in  his  fifty-one  years 
of  life  and  of  its  losses  in  his  early  decease.    All 
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those  years  had  been  identified  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  city,  financial,  civic,  spiritual.  His 
sage  and  balanced  judgment  contributed  to  the 
stability  of  financial  institutions  of  value  to  all  the 
country  round.  He  loved  the  out-of-doors  and 
encouraged  conservation  and  enjoyment  of  nature's 
wonders.  Ambitious  to  have  the  town  establish  a 
permanent  lodge  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boy  Scout  Council,  he  helped  plan  for 
a  site.  He  was  a  man  on  whom  other  men  could 
depend,  and  his  influence  was  marked  by  tact,  un- 
selfishness and  generosity.  A  devoted  Christian, 
he  was  a  part  of  the  deeper  life  of  the  church  and 
an  active  factor  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
young  people. 


ROBERT  KELSO  CASSATT,  of  the  well- 
known  banking  firm  of  Cassatt  &  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  for  a  number  of  years  officially 
identified  with  the  railroad  interests  and  the  coal 
industry  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  figure  of  prom- 
inence in  the  club  circles  of  both  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 

Mr.  Cassatt  was  born  September  28,  1873,  at 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  son  of  Alex- 
ander Johnston  and  Maria  Lois  (Buchanan)  Cas- 
satt, both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  Alexander 
Johnston  Cassatt,  who  was  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  died  in  1906,  and  the 
death  of  his  wife  occurred  in  1920. 

In  1890,  Robert  Kelso  Cassatt  graduated  from 
Haverford  School,  and  after  spending  one  year 
as  a  special  student  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  took  the  regular  course  at  Harvard 
University,  graduating  in  1895. 

In  May,  1896,  Mr.  Cassatt  entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as  a  member 
of  the  engineering  corps,  being  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  transportation  department.  In 
1899,  he  resigned  to  become  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Vork,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Railroad  Company.  In  1900,  he  became  eastern 
manager  of  the  Keystone  Coal  and  Coke  Company 
and  later  vice-president.  In  1906,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Cassatt  &  Company, 
bankers. 

In  August,  1918,  Mr.  Cassatt  was  commissioned 
major.  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
and  in  September,  1918,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
General  Staff,  United  States  Army,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia.  In  December,  1918,  he  re- 
signed. In  1921,  he  was  elected  school  director, 
Radnor  Township,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  clubs  in  which  Mr.  Cassatt  is  enrolled  in- 
clude the  Philadelphia,  Racquet,  and  Rabbit  (all 
of  Philadelphia)  and  the  Union,  Racquet  and  Ten- 
nis, Knickerbocker,  Brook,  and  New  York  Yacht 


(all  of  New  York).  He  and  his  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Cassatt  married,  January  22,  1900,  at 
Whitemarsh,  Pennsylvania,  Minnie  Fell,  born 
February  8,  1880,  in  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  John 
R.  and  Sarah  (Drexel)  Fell,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  two  sons:  Alexander  Johnston,  born 
November  5,  1904;  and  Anthony  Drexel,  born 
October  13,  1906.  Both  are  now  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Cassatt  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  men 
who  helped  to  build  up  great  cities,  having  been 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  industrial 
interests  of  Philadelphia  and  also  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  her  financial  institutions. 


JOHN  SCOTT,  JR.— For  many  years  the 
Philadelphia  bar  numbered  among  its  leading 
members  the  late  John  Scott,  Jr.,  an  accomplished 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  un- 
questioned achievement.  During  the  early  part  of 
his  career  Mr.  Scott  served  for  a  time  as  an 
assistant  city  solicitor,  resigning  from  that  office 
in  June,  1884. 

John  Scott,  Jr.,  was  born  June  28,  1857,  in 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  son  of  John 
and  Annie  (Eyster)  Scott.  John  Scott  was  at 
one  time  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  for  many  years  served  as  general  solicitor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  during  the 
early  period  of  its  great  development. 

In  1877  John  Scott,  Jr.,  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton University,  and  became  a  student  in  the  law 
office  of  Knox  &  Reed,  of  Pittsburgh,  later  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  the  offices  of  Wayne,  Mac- 
Veagh  and  George  Tucker  Bispham,  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  1880  he  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  after  graduation  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School. 

For  forty-three  years  thereafter  Mr.  Scott  de- 
voted himself  to  the  active  and  successful  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession.  For  this  he  was  admir- 
ably fitted  both  by  nature  and  training  reenforced 
by  tireless  energy  and  persistent  determination. 
Beloved  by  his  fellow-members  of  the  bar,  he  p>os- 
sessed  their  implicit  confidence  no  less  than  that 
of  his  clients.  These  were  numerous  and  his  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf  brought  him  not  only  material 
profit,  but  also  a  high  and  unassailable  reputation. 

To  his  clients  Mr.  Scott  was  invariably  faithful. 
Many  knotty  problems  did  he  unravel  and  work 
out  happy  solutions  which  could  by  no  means 
have  been  reached  through  litigation.  He  hated 
subterfuge  in  all  its  phases  and  was  keen  to  detect 
and  denounce  it  either  in  friend  or  foe,  in  his  own 
client  or  in  his  client's  adversary.  Loyalty,  truth- 
fulness and  honesty  were  his  inheritance  and  he 
did  not  depart  from  them,  or  ever  sacrifice  them 
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WATERHOUSE  (WATROUS). 
Arms — Sable  on  a  cross  engrailed  between  four  towers  argent  five  spearheads 
of  the  first. 

Crest — A  demi  talbot  ermine,  collared  gules  eared  sable. 

(Burke:    "General  Armory.") 
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to  material  gain  or  public  applause.  The  person- 
ality of  this  noble  man  is  scarcely  more  vivid  to 
us  in  the  pages  of  his  record  than  on  the  canvas 
of  the  artist. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Scott 
filled  with  credit  the  office  of  assistant  city  solic- 
itor, retiring  in  1884.  He  was  a  director  in  sev- 
eral business  corporations  and  for  many  years, 
down  to  the  time  of  his. death,  was  solicitor  for  the 
Centennial  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  in 
which  he  held  a  directorship,  and  the  Union 
Transfer  Company.  In  1902  he  became  president 
of  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  and  in  that  capacity 
served  with  great  assiduity  for  a  number  of  years. 
Among  other  offices  Mr.  Scott  held  was  that  of 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar. 

The  professional  organizations  in  which  Mr. 
Scott  was  enrolled  included  the  Law  Association 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ameri- 
can Bar  associations.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  Lawyers'  Club,  the  Prince- 
ton Club  of  Philadelphia,  the  Wars  of  1812, 
Historical  and  Genealogical  societies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Scotch-Irish  Society.  In  religious  belief  he 
was  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  politics  was  a  Repub- 
lican. Mr.  Scott  was  keenly  interested  in  athletics 
all  his  life,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Prince- 
ton varsity  football  teams  of  1874-75-76,  and  an 
incorporator  and  charter  member  of  the  Belmont 
Cricket  Club  and  member  of  its  teams  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Scott  married,  July  17,  1884,  Mary  Lane 
Landis,  daughter  of  Henry  D.  and  Catherine 
Feree  Lefevre  (Reynolds)  Landis,  and  niece  of 
General  John  F.  Reynolds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
were  the  parents  of  one  son,  John  Fulton  Reynolds 
Scott,  born  April  14,  1885,  an  attorney,  and  captain 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 

On  January  17,  1923,  Mr.  Scott,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  went  South  to  rest  and  recuperate,  his 
health  having  been  impaired  by  too  close  applica- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in  addition  to 
those  which  his  public  spirit  and  kindness  of 
heart  caused  him  to  assume. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Scott,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly on  January  23,  1923,  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  was  a  great  shock  to  his  professional 
associates,  his  clients  and  many  warmly  attached 
friends  throughout  the  State.  To  all  it  was  a  sor- 
rowful thought  that  they  should  never  again  see 
his  fine,  strong  face,  meet  the  straightforward 
glance  of  his  keen,  kindly  eyes  and  receive  the 
friendly  grasp  of  his  honest  hand. 

The  record  of  John  Scott,  Jr.,  should  be  pre- 
served, for  it  is  the  record  of  an  able  lawyer  whose 
successes  were   achieved   in  accordance   with   the 


highest  standards  of  professional  honor  and  the 
strictest  principles  of  integrity;  and  of  one  who 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  all  mankind. 


EDWIN  ALFRED  WATROUS— The  old  and 

honorable  family  of  Watrous — or  Waterhouse,  as 
it  was  originally  spelled — gave  to  Philadelphia  one 
of  its  most  versatile  citizens  in  Edwin  Alfred 
Watrous,  founder  and  president  of  the  Watrous 
Varnish  Company,  an  industry  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  city.  He  was  a  man  of  literary 
taste  and  accomplishments,  and  a  generous  and 
appreciative  patron  of  the  musical  arts. 

Three  brothers  of  the  Watrous  family  were 
early  settlers  of  Connecticut,  in  which  State  most 
of  their  descendants  have  remained.  George  Pom- 
eroy  Watrous,  father  of  Edwin  Alfred,  of  this 
memorial,  bom  in  Chester,  Connecticut,  was  the 
first  of  that  branch  of  the  family  to  settle  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  and 
missionary,  and  for  many  years  was  on  the  mission 
station  at  Burmah,  India,  where  he  received  valued 
assistance  from  his  wife,  who  was  Prudence  Man- 
dana  Knapp. 

Bom  in  Covington,  Pennsylvania,  January  8, 
1865,  Edwin  Alfred  Watrous  received  his  pre- 
liminary training  in  the  Covington  public  schools, 
and  then  entered  Bucknell  University  at  Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  leaving  before  graduation  that  he 
might  enter  a  business  career,  for  which  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  adapted.  He  learned  the 
paint  business  in  the  factory  of  the  N.  Z.  Graves 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  eventually  became 
one  of  its  leading  salesmen.  He  began  to  make  a 
widespread  reputation  for  placing  the  products  of 
the  company  with  a  steadily  increasing  line  of 
customers,  and  he  resigned  his  position  at  the 
Graves  Company  to  join  the  sales  force  of  the  Gil- 
lespie Paint  Company,  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
manufacturers  of  varnish.  He  next  became  con- 
nected with  the  Standard  Varnish  Works  of  New 
York,  and  was  traveling  representative  of  that 
concern  for  many  years,  covering  the  territory 
from  coast  to  coast  in  the  interest  of  the  jobbing 
department  of  the  works.  He  was  the  sales  man- 
ager of  the  company  for  some  time,  and  became 
one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  trade.  He  re- 
signed and  in  1909  established  his  own  business  in 
the  same  line,  and,  strangely  enough,  he  began  op- 
erations in  the  building  once  occupied  by  the  N.  Z. 
Graves  Company,  with  whom  he  commenced  his 
business  career.  The  Watrous  Varnish  Company 
soon  attained  a  position  of  influence  in  the  field  of 
its  operations,  and  its  reputation,  as  well  as  that  of 
its  owner,  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Under 
his  able  management,  the  business  enjoyed  a 
mounting  prosperity  during  his  lifetime,  and  on 
his   death,   which  occurred  July  8,    1926,   his  ac- 
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complished  wife,  Mrs.  Daisy  (Hamlin)  Watrous, 
took  over  the  business  and  carried  on  the  work  as 
organized  by  her  husband,  also  taking  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Twentieth  and  Tasker  streets,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  cooperative  interest  taken  by  Mr.  Watrous 
in  the  Philadelphia  Music  Club,  of  which  Mrs. 
Watrous  is  president,  helped  bring  it  to  the  status 
of  one  of  the  most  successful  organizations  of  the 
kind  in  that  city  and  the  country.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that  it  was  she,  with  her  native  endow- 
ment and  cultivated  talent  for  music,  who  first  in- 
fluenced her  husband  to  give  active  expression  to 
the  artistic  temperament  which  he  actually  pos- 
sessed, and  only  needed  development  to  bring  him 
to  the  point  of  an  enthusiast.  He  also  had  a  pro- 
nounced penchant  for  writing,  and  among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  "The  Fooliam"  and  "The  Bee's 
Bayonet,"  both  of  which  satirize  the  foibles  of  hu- 
man nature  without  leaving  a  sting.  He  left  two 
manuscripts,  complete  and  ready  for  the  press,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  "Legend  of  the  South  Sea 
Island"  and  "The  Oasis,  a  Discourse  on  Prohibi- 
tion." As  an  aside  from  his  devotion  to  his  business 
and  home,  he  took  no  keener  delight  than  in  in- 
dulging his  fondness  for  literary  work,  which  was 
most  cordially  received  and  appreciated  by  his 
readers. 

In  politics,  an  Independent,  Mr.  Watrous  never 
was  an  aspirant  for  public  office,  preferring  to  ex- 
ercise his  franchise  as  a  dutiful  citizen  in  the 
ranks.  He  was  affiliated  with  Hope  Lodge,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia,  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club  and  the  Mixers'  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Watrous'  marriage  to  Daisy  Hamlin,  daugh- 
ter of  Erastus  Emmons  and  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Hamlin,  united  two  old  and  well-known  families. 
Their  wedded  life  was  ideal  and  was  a  model 
of  mutuality  and  of  what  can  be  achieved  by 
two  kindred  spirits  whose  lives  were  interwoven. 
She  was  his  constant  and  faithful  companion,  as 
well  as  an  inspiration  in  all   his  enterprises. 

As  time  passes  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  believe  that  this  charming  personality  has  passed 
through  the  portals  from  his  earthly  sphere  of  use- 
fulness to  the  higher  realm.  The  spirit  of  mem- 
ory continues  to  breathe  the  fragrance  of  a  beau- 
tiful life  most  ideally  lived,  both  in  the  more  prac- 
tical ways  of  business  and  amidst  the  refinements 
of  existence. 


quietly  but  earnestly  interested  in  whatever  tends, 
in  his  judgment,  to  promote  municipal  reform  and 
betterment  of  community  conditions. 

Victor  C.  H.  Dakin  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1880,  and  in  1898  was  graduated  from  the  Friends' 
Select  School,  in  his  native  city.  In  1899  Mr. 
Dakin,  under  his  own  name,  opened  a  real  estate 
office  at  No.  233  South  Fifty-second  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, doing  general  conveyancing  and  broker- 
age work.  Later  he  moved  to  No.  16  South  Fifty- 
second  Street,  doing  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  Dakin  &  Company,  conveyancing  and  broker- 
age. In  191 1  the  business  was  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  Dakin  and  Kilpatrick,  real  estate.  It 
was  carried  on  at  the  same  address  and  in  the 
course  of  time  Albert  Greenfield  was  admitted  to 
partnership,  the  firm  name  becoming  Greenfield, 
Dakin  &  Company.  Later  Mr.  Greenfield  resigned 
to  found  his  own  company  (now  the  famous  house 
of  Albert  Greenfield  &  Company  of  Philadelphia) 
and  the  firm  of  Dakin  &  Kilpatrick  carried  on 
business  at  No.  5135  Market  Street  until  1917.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Dakin  removed  to  Delaware  County 
where  he  engaged  in  financial  and  mortgage  work. 
He  has  ever  since  been  thus  occupied  and  has  done 
good  work  in  financial  circles,  financing  builders, 
etc. 

Among  the  many  other  interests  of  Mr.  Dakin 
are  the  American  Home,  the  Three  Counties  and 
the  Larchwood  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 
Of  the  first  named  association  he  was  the  organ- 
izer; of  the  second  he  is  a  director  and  convey- 
ancer; and  of  the  third  he  was  the  organizer  and 
is  now  a  conveyancer.  In  politics  Mr.  Dakin  is  a 
Republican.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Delaware  County  Real  Estate  Board,  served  as 
secretary  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence and  held  the  office  of  director  from  its  found- 
ing until  1925.  He  is  still  very  active  in  board 
affairs,  his  interest  remaining  unabated. 

In  any  history  of  Pennsylvania,  the  biography  of 
Victor  C.  H.  Dakin  should  appear,  for  it  is  that 
of  a  man  who  has  in  a  sense  helped  to  make  the 
history  of  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County. 


VICTOR  C.  H.  DAKIN— In  the  real  estate 
and  financial  circles  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity, 
no  name  stands  higher  than  that  of  Victor  C.  H. 
Dakin,  now  for  many  years  active  and  successful 
in  both  these  spheres  of  endeavor.     Mr.  Dakin  is 


BENJAMIN  ALLEN  BROOKS— An  alert 
and  forceful  member  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  is  Benjamin  Allen  Brooks, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Home  Office  Agency  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  born  in  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, January  25,  1878,  son  of  John  W.  and 
Caroline  (Cox)  Brooks,  both  natives  of  German- 
town.  The  father,  now  retired  from  business,  is 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. The  son  was  educated  in  the  Germantown 
public    schools,    graduating    from     Central     High 
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School  in  1897.  That  same  year  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  September,  and  remained  in  the  Actuarial 
Department  until  1923,  ably  serving  in  various 
capacities.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been 
assistant  manager  in  the  Philadelphia,  or  Home 
Office  Agency.  A  good  judge  of  men,  possessed 
of  a  wide  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  insur- 
ance business  and  a  conviction  of  its  value  to  the 
world,  Mr.  Brooks  has  been  an  unusually  efificient 
executive. 

His  political  sympathies  are  with  the  Republican 
party.  For  twelve  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  school  board  in  Springfield  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County.  He  is  a  communicant  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Benjamin  Allen  Brooks  married,  in  German- 
town,  September  22,  1902,  Sarah  Smith,  who  was 
born  in  Philadelphia.  Children:  Benjamin  Allen, 
Jr.,  born  in  Germantown,  May  25,  1906;  and 
Rosalie  Ann,  born  in  Springfield  Township, 
Wyndmoor,  Pennsylvania,  in  1913. 

Diplomacy,  kindliness,  and  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  agents  and  clients  of  an  insurance  company, 
together  with  a  cooperative  spirit,  are  essentials  of 
the  good  assistant  manager.  These  qualities  were 
generously  bestowed  on  Mr.  Brooks  by  nature,  and 
he  has  enhanced  his  value  in  that  capacity  by  the 
broad  and  profound  study  he  has  given  to  the 
subject  and  history  of  life  insurance. 


HOWARD  A.  FOSTER— Well  known  in  Phila- 
delphia business  circles,  and  particularly  in  groups 
concerned  with  banking,  Howard  A.  Foster,  for 
many  years  prominently  associated  with  the  Provi- 
dent Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  trust 
officer  and  secretary  of  that  organization. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  May 
2,  1892,  son  of  Howard  A.  and  Ella  (Bitting) 
Foster,  both  natives  of  that  city.  His  father,  an 
accountant  with  an  excellent  reputation  for  finan- 
cial ability,  and  a  member  of  the  fraternal  order, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  Jenkintown,  Penn- 
sylvania, died  in  1922.  The  son  attended  the  Phila- 
delphia public  schools,  graduating  from  North 
East  High  School  in  1909,  and  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  first  gainful  occupation  was  with  the 
Quaker  Lace  Company,  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated from  1912  to  1915.  For  ten  years  he  has 
filled  various  positions  with  the  Provident  Trust 
Company.  Mr.  Foster  keeps  abreast  of  modern 
business  by  membership  in  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking,  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Association, 


chairman  of  the  subway  committee  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Huntington  Valley  Golf  Club  and 
a  Republican  in  politics.  His  religious  affiliation 
is  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Howard  A.  Foster  married,  in  Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  July,  1912,  Mary  Dewees  Taylor, 
born  in  Jenkintown,  daughter  of  George  H.  and 
Elizabeth  Taylor.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  were 
bom  the  following  children:  Ella  Elizabeth, 
Thomas  B.,  Mary  D.,  and  George  T.,  all  of  whom 
were  born  in  Glenside,  Pennsylvania. 

With  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  commerce  and 
his  temperamental  thoroughness  and  interest  in 
finance,  Mr.  Foster  has  advanced  steadily  in  his 
chosen  profession.  He  is  valuable  to  his  company 
and  their  clients,  and  his  continued  advancement 
seems  assured. 


OLIVER  STOUT,  M.  D.— Among  the  most 
widely  known  of  Philadelphia  physicians  of  the 
present  day  is  Dr.  Oliver  Stout,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  numbered  among  the  city's  fore- 
most representatives  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Stout 
is  descended  from  one  of  the  old  families  of  Penn- 
sylvania, his  ancestors  having  been  identified  with 
her  interests  during  the  colonial.  Revolutionary  and 
National  periods  of  our  history. 

The  arms  of  the  Stout-Staudt  family  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Arms — 'Azure,  between  a  bend  or  a  mullet  of 
six  points  in  chief  and  in  base  three  leaves  in  bend 
of  the  second. 

(I)  Jo'hann  Jacob  Staudt,  great-great -great- 
grandfather of  Oliver  Stout,  was  born  October  13, 
1710,  in  Gimbweiler,  Germany.  On  August  30, 
1737,  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  ship  "Sam- 
uel." On  April  11,  1751,  he  was  naturalized.  He 
settled  where  Perkasie,  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  now  situated,  and  there  lived  as  a  farmer, 
at  the  same  time  following  his  trade,  which  was 
that  of  a  potter.  He  married  Annie  (Leisse)  Mil- 
ler, and  they  were  the  parents  of  five  children. 
The  death  of  Johann  Jacob  Staudt  occurred  April 
30,  1779,  in  Perkasie,  where  he  was  interred  in  his 
own  private  burying  ground,  which  is  known  to 
this  day  as  the  Stout  burial  plot. 

(II)  Abraham  Stout  (as  he  spelled  the  name), 
son  of  Johann  Jacob  and  Annie  (Leisse-Miller) 
Staudt,  was  born  August  17,  1740.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  married,  October  21,  1772,  Mary 
Magdalene  Hartzell,  bom  May  8,  1750,  daughter 
of  Henry  Hartzell,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  seven  children.  Abraham  Stout  died  June  9, 
1812,  not  long  surviving  his  wife,  who  passed 
away  November  10,  181 1.  He  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  father  in  the  family  burying  ground. 
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(III)  Henry  Hartzell  Stout,  son  of  Abraham 
and  Mary  Magdalene  (Hartzell)  Stout,  was  born 
June  3,  1776,  at  Perkasie,  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  a  farmer  of  Hilltown  Township 
in  the  same  county.  He  married,  May  8,  1798, 
Elizabeth  Kern,  born  May  10,  1778,  daughter  of 
John  Adam  and  Anna  Mary  Kern,  and  ten  children 
were  born  to  them.  Henry  Hartzell  Stout  died 
January  i,  1854,  and  his  widow  survived  him  many 
years,  her  death  occurring  June  S,  1871.  The  grave 
of  Henry  Hartzell  Stout  is  in  the  burying  ground 
of  the  Tohickon  Church,  Keelersville,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

(IV)  Enos  Stout,  son  of  Henry  Hartzell  and 
Elizabeth  (Kern)  Stout,  was  born  April  17,  1813. 
He  married,  November  13,  1834,  Catharina  Kratz, 
born  May  2,  1809,  daughter  of  John  Kratz,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  six  children.  The  death 
of  Enos  Stout  occurred  December  6,  1886,  and  he 
was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Tohickon 
Church.    His  widow  died  March  31,  1890. 

(V)  Lewis  Kratz  Stout,  son  of  Enos  and  Cath- 
arina (Kratz)  Stout,  was  bom  December  27,  1835, 
at  Hilltown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  He 
married,  October  28,  1865,  Lavina  Mitman  Alt- 
house,  bom  August  23,  1844,  at  Bedminster,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  daughter  of  Samuel  Alt- 
house,  and  their  children  numbered  seven.  Lewis 
K.  Stout  died  April  17,  1909,  and  his  widow  is  still 
living.  He  was  buried,  as  were  his  father  and 
grandfather,  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Tohickon 
Church. 

(VI)  Oliver  Stout,  son  of  Lewis  Kratz  and  La- 
vina M.  (Althouse)  Stout,  was  born  November 
II,  1869,  at  Rockhill,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  local  schools. 
Later  he  entered  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, graduating  in  1891  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  G. 
He  then  matriculated  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1893 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Entering  immediately  upon  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  profession,  Dr.  Stout  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  gaining  rapidly  an  extensive  and  lu- 
crative practice  and  in  taking  a  place  as  a  general 
practitioner  among  the  first  physicians  of  his  city. 
Heartily  and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion he  is,  above  all  things,  a  physician.  Naturally 
endowed  with  a  power  of  quick  observation  and  re- 
markable accuracy  of  eye  his  diagnoses  are  almost 
invariably  correct.  Keeping  himself  fully  informed 
of  all  that  is  being  discovered  in  the  great  medical 
world,  carefully  investigating  for  himself  an> 
newly  suggested  remedies  and  improved  methods 
of  medicine,  he  lets  nothing  escape  his  attention. 
His  portrait  shows  a  face  bearing  the  stamp  of 
powerful  intellect  and  great  energy,  and,  withal,  of 
friendliness,  benevolence  and  a  sense  of  humor. 


Politically,  Dr.  Stout  is  a  Republican.  Keenly 
interested  in  anything  that  promotes  the  progress 
of  his  city,  he  is  always  ready  to  aid  any  movement 
for  public  betterment.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  American 
Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Association,  and  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  His  fraternal  affili- 
ations are  with  Welcome  Lodge,  No.  453,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
Philadelphia  Chapter,  No.  54;  Patriotic  Order 
Sons  of  America,  Washington  Camp,  No.  666; 
Federated  Freemen  of  America;  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  National  Geographic  Society. 

Dr.  Stout  married,  Jime  11,  1902,  Gail  Louise 
Simpkins,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Louise  (Patter- 
son) Simpldns,  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  two  children :  Louise  Martindale, 
born  June  11,  1903;  and  Robert  Simpkins,  born 
November  3,  1910. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Oliver  Stout  forms  a  worthy 
supplement  to  his  ancestral  traditions.  He  has 
added  to  the  medical  history  of  Pennsylvania. 


FREDERICK  ARTHUR  BLOUNT— One  of 

the  ablest  and  most  successful  patent  lawyers  of 
Philadelphia  is  Frederick  Arthur  Blount,  a  native 
of  Canada.  His  father,  Francis  Orpheus  Blount, 
was  a  railroad  man,  born  in  Canada.  His  mother 
was  Mary  Ann  Boylan,  also  of  Canada.  Both 
parents  are  dead.  Mr.  Blount  was  very  young 
when  the  family  removed  to  Vermont  and  he  at- 
tained manhood  in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  at  the  St.  Johnsbury 
Academy,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  University  in  1900  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  taught  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Mercersburg  Academy,  1900-01,  and 
attended  the  New  York  Law  School  in  1901-04. 
While  he  was  a  law  student,  he  worked  as  a  clerk 
in  the  offices  of  Luce,  Davis  and  Griffin,  through 
the  years  1901  to  1906.  In  1904  he  passed  the  bar 
examination  in  New  York  State  and  was  admitted 
to  practice.  This  he  began  two  years  later,  in 
1906,  making  a  specialty  of  patent  law.  He  moved 
to  Philadelphia  in  1907,  and  became  associated 
with  Horace  Pettit,  a  prominent  patent  lawyer. 
He  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Pettit,  in  1914, 
when  Mr.  Blount  succeeded  to  the  larger  part  of 
his  practice.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  1913.  He  has 
been  in  practice  ever  since,  and  his  present  firm  is 
composed  of  himself  and  George  K.  Helbert  under 
the  style  of  Blount  &  Helbert.     During  the  World 


ALTHOUSE  (ALTHAUS). 
Arms— Gules,  a  lion  argent,  crowned  or,  holding  between  his  paws  a  church 
of  the  second,  the  steeple  to  the  dexter.    A  helmet  crowned. 

Crest— An  estoile  of  eight  points  argent  between  a  pair  of  wings  couped 

argent  above  gules. 

SIMPKINS. 

Arms — Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  dolphins  naiant  of  the  field. 

PATTERSON. 
Arms— Argent,  three  pelicans  feeding  their  young  or,  in  nests  vert,  on  a  chief 
azure  three  mullets  of  the  field  . 
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War,  Mr.  Blount  served  on  the  Philadelphia 
County  Advisory  Council  to  the  Draft  Board.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Law  Association  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  and 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Patent  Law  Associa- 
tion. This  was  organized  in  1923,  and  Mr.  Blount 
was  the  first  vice-president,  holding  office  in  1923 
and  1924.  He  is  president  of  the  Overbrook  Club, 
a  civic  association;  a  director  of  the  Overbrook 
Golf  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Yale  Club  and 
Art  Club  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  member  and 
was  vice-president  for  one  year  of  the  Men's  Club 
of  the  Overbrook   Presbyterian   Church. 

Mr.  Blount  was  married,  in  191 1,  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  Sarah  K.  Smith,  daughter  of  Dr.  Smith 
and  Catherine  (Keiser)  Smith,  of  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  the  parents  of  Sara 
Frances  Blount,  born  June  14,  1917.  Mr.  Blount 
is  of  youthful  appearance,  the  English  type,  fond 
of  sports,  and  especially  of  golf,  of  which  he  is  an 
enthusiast.  His  offices  are  in  the  Franklin  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia.  His  home  is  at  6429 
Sherwood  Road,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia. 


HENRY  HILDRETH  PEASE— There  is  no 
better  blood  in  the  world  than  that  which  flows  in 
the  veins  of  the  descendants  of  the  men  and  women 
who  first  landed  on  the  "rock-bound  coast"  of 
New  England.  The  descendants  of  these  hardy, 
freedom-seeking  pioneers  are  no  longer  confined  to 
New  England.  They  have  scattered  far  and  wide 
over  the  North  American  continent  and  wherever 
they  have  settled,  their  courage,  industry,  patri- 
otism and  general  high  standards  of  life  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  worthy  of  their  fore- 
bears. 

Henry  Hildreth  Pease,  through  his  paternal 
ancestors,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  William 
Brewster,  one  of  the  immortal  group  that  voyaged 
to  America  on  the  "Mayflower,"  and  of  Robert 
Pease,  who  came  to  America,  according  to  records 
still  preserved,  in  the  ship  "Francis"  in  April, 
1634,  and  died  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1644, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  He  brought 
with  him  from  the  old  home  in  England  his  four 
year  old  son,  John  Pease,  who  also  passed  his  life 
in  Salem  and  died  there  in  1689.  The  third 
American  generation  in  the  person  of  Robert 
Pease  carried  the  family  into  Connecticut,  estab- 
lishing his  home  at  Enfield,  that  still  stately  old 
town  on  the  edge  of  the  rich  tobacco  belt.  Sam- 
uel Pease  lived  and  died  in  the  town  to  which  his 
father  had  come,  but  his  son,  Nathaniel,  bom  in 
Enfield,  moved  before  his  death  to  Norfolk,  Con- 
necticut. His  son,  Calvin  Pease,  born  in  Enfield, 
before  his  father  had  changed  his  residence, 
established  his   home   in   Canaan,   where  his   son 


Nehemiah  Prudden  Pease,  was  born  and  died  in 
1838.  The  next  generation  through  Seth  Pease, 
who  was  born  in  Canaan,  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts carrying  the  name  to  New  Marlboro.  Erastus 
Sheldon  Pease,  son  of  Seth  Pease,  ninth  genera- 
tion since  the  arrival  of  the  family  in  the  New 
World,  was  born  in  Ellsworth,  Connecticut, 
March  20,  1847;  he  married  Mary  Hildreth.  To 
Erastus  Sheldon  Pease  and  his  wife,  Mary  Hil- 
dreth Pease,  two  children  were  bom:  Henry 
Hildreth  and  Helen  Lincoln. 

Henry  Hildreth  Pease,  tenth  American  genera- 
tion of  this  old  English  family,  was  born  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  in  1878.  His  educa- 
tion, begun  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  Public  School, 
was  continued  at  Lawrenceville  Preparatory 
School,  and  finished  at  Princeton  University, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence with  the  class  of  1899.  He  entered  business 
at  once  upon  the  completion  of  his  college  course, 
taking  a  position  with  the  Manticoke  Store  Com- 
pany, merchants,  and  soon  reached  the  president's 
office,  whicli  he  held  until  the  firm  sold  their  in- 
terests in  191 1.  He  then  became  treasurer  of  the 
Matheson  Automobile  Company,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  remaining  with  them  for  two  years.  In 
1913  he  accepted  the  position  of  treasurer  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  later  car- 
rying also  the  position  of  secretary.  After  a  time 
he  relinquished  the  duties  of  treasurer  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Pease  is  a  man  of  very  great  executive 
ability,  as  his  connections  with  many  companies  and 
corporations  will  prove.  He  is  serving  the  Lehigh 
and  New  England  Railroad  Company  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing, he  is  vice-president  and  secretary:  Allen- 
town  Iron  Company,  Allentown  Terminal  Railroad 
Company,  Blue  Ridge  Real  Estate  Company, 
Clear  Springs  Water  Company,  Cranberry  Creek 
Coal  Company,  Delaware  Division  Canal  Com- 
pany, Monroe  Water  Supply  Company,  Nesque- 
honing  Valley  Railroad  Company,  Panther  Val- 
ley Water  Company,  Schuylkill  Water  Company, 
Treckow  Railroad  Company,  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Scranton  Railway  Company,  and  the  Navicoal 
Corporation. 

Politically,  Mr.  Pease  subscribes  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Republican  party,  but  he  has- never  left  the 
rank  of  private  citizen.  He  is  serving  his  day 
and  generation  as  an  industrial  rather  than  as  a 
political  leader.  His  clubs  are  the  Racquet, 
Philadelphia  Country,  and  Rittenhouse,  all  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  1906,  Henry  Hildreth  Pease  married  Mae 
Townsend,  daughter  of  Dr.  Eugene  and  Ellen 
(Brisbane)    Townsend,    of     Philadelphia.       Two 
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children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pease: 
Henry  Hildreth,  Jr.,  who  carries  the  honored 
name  to  the  eleventh  generation  on  this  continent, 
and  his  sister,  Pauline  Townsend. 


JAMES  TYLER  HUTCHINGS— Many  com- 
munities have  profited  by  the  executive  ability  and 
efficiency  of  James  Tyler  Hutchings,  public  utili- 
ties executive,  now  vice-president  in  charge  of 
engineering  development  of  The  United  Gas  Im- 
provement Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  functioning  of 
many  small  plants  and  in  their  amalgamation  with 
larger  units. 

James  Tyler  Hutchings  was  bom  in  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  February  i8,  1869,  son  of  John  F. 
and  Clara  (Dana)  Hutchings.  He  attended  the 
Amherst  public  schools,  graduating  from  high 
school  in  1885,  and  afterward  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  1889.  He  began  on  what  has 
proved  to  be  his  life  work  almost  by  chance. 
The  manager  of  the  Thomson- Houston  Company 
offered  him  a  position  of  a  blanket  type,  and  the 
young  man  accepted  it,  only  to  find  that  he  was  to 
begin  by  trimming  chestnut  poles.  This  work  he 
did  well,  which  soon  led  to  more  important  and 
varied  work  in  the  electric  light  plant  in  Amherst, 
including  the  wiring  of  houses.  Mr.  Hutchings 
then  knew  that  he  wanted  to  continue  in  the  elec- 
tric light  business.  In  1889-90  he  was  associated 
with  the  Germantovm  Electric  Light  Company  as 
power  engineer,  advancing,  next,  to  the  position  of 
foreman  of  wiring,  then  superintendent  of  the 
West  End  Electric  Company,  remaining  until  the 
consolidation  of  this  and  other  small  companies  of 
the  city  with  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company. 
After  the  merger,  he  stayed  on  with  the  larger 
company  until  1904  as  assistant  engineer.  In  that 
year  his  new  employers,  the  E.  W.  Clark  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  sent  him  to  Rochester  to 
manage  one  of  their  companies,  the  Rochester  Gas 
and  Electric  Corporation.  After  its  purchase  by 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  Mr.  Hutchings 
continued  as  manager,  and  by  various  grades 
reached  the  presidency,  which  position  he  ably  filled 
for  two  years.  In  the  spring  of  1920,  he  left 
Rochester  and  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
general  manager  of  The  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company  in  Philadelphia.  A  year  and  a  half  later, 
in  August,  1921,  he  became  general  manager,  and 
in  July,  1923,  vice-president  in  charge  of  opera- 
tions. In  February,  1927,  Mr.  Hutchings  became 
vice-president  in  charge  of  engineering  develop- 
ment. He  is  also  a  director  in  many  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  The  United  Gas  Improve- 
ment Company. 


The  World  War  found  Mr.  Hutchings  as  ready 
to  help  as  had  the  companies  he  served.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Manufacturers'  Committee  of 
Rochester  District,  in  charge  of  production,  and  in 
spite  of  the  exigencies  of  that  and  his  regular 
work,  was  also  power  expert  for  the  ordnance 
department  in  charge  of  munitions  production.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Clubs  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  of  the  University  Club,  and  of 
the  Overbrook  Golf  Club. 

On  February  12,  1896,  Mr.  Hutchings  married 
Frieda  Schick,  of  Philadelphia.  To  them  was  born 
a  daughter,  Marie,  born  December  3,   1899. 

The  chief  element  in  Mr.  Hutchings'  makeup 
which  has  brought  him  success  is,  perhaps,  his  fac- 
ulty of  perceiving  quickly  and  clearly  the  task  to 
be  done  immediately,  and  then  doing  it  more 
promptly  and  efficiently  than  anyone  else  would  be 
likely  to.  Add  to  that  the  power  of  organizing  and 
directing  economically  and  eflfectively  a  large  force 
of  men,  and  you  have  the  irresistible  combination 
which  produces  a  great  executive.  Mr.  Hutchings 
is  an  outstanding  personage  in  the  public  utilities 
world  by  right  of   character  and  accomplishment. 


EDWARD  WILLIAM  STEVENS  TINGLE 

— ^The  late  Edward  William  Stevens  Tingle,  who 
was  at  one  time  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Braunchweig,  Germany,  and  a  man  who  performed 
duties  of  no  little  importance  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  on  July  14,  1863,  in  Virginia; 
he  died  on  July  22,  1914,  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
very  brilliant  scholar  and  an  able  diplomat,  a  man 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  well.  Mr.  Tingle 
was  a  son  of  George  R.  and  Liela  J.  (Stevens) 
Tingle;  and  a  grandson,  on  the  paternal  side,  of 
Judge  Joseph  and  Mary  (Thomas)  Tingle.  The 
Tingle  family  traces  its  genealogy  back  to  the 
year  1650,  when  the  first  settlers  came  to  this 
country  from  England,  migrating  to  the  Snow 
Hill  region  of  Maryland.  On  the  maternal  side 
the  family  is  all  from  the  Valley  Forge  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  of  the  male  members  saw 
active  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Joseph 
Tingle,  the  grandfather,  was  the  first  Federal 
judge  appointed  in  Ohio,  whence  the  family  had 
removed.  George  R.  Tingle,  the  father,  had  re- 
turned to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  however,  al- 
though his  wife,  Liela  J.  (Stevens)  Tingle  was 
originally  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  tracing  her 
lineage  back  through  many  generations,  all  of 
whom  were  Pennsylvania  residents.  George  R. 
Tingle  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business  in  Wheeling,  and  he  was 
later  the  United  States  Government  agent  at  St. 
George's  and  St.  Paul's  islands,  in  the  seal  district 
off  the  Alaskan  coast.  He  later  became  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Alaskan   Commercial   Com- 
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pany,  of  San  Francisco,  and  he  was  serving  in  this 
capacity  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  son,  Edward  William  Stevens  Tingle,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Lindsley  Insti- 
tute, in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  he  later 
attended  Harvard  University,  graduating  from 
there  with  the  class  of  1883,  when  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  was,  as  has  been 
stated,  a  very  brilliant  scholar,  and  even  after  the 
completion  of  his  general  studies  he  later  under- 
took a  highly  specialized  course  in  International 
law  under  the  competent  preceptorship  of  Profes- 
sor von  Barr  at  the  University  of  Guttingen,  Han- 
over Province,  Germany,  completing  this  work  in 
1895.  Prior  to  this  latter  course,  however,  Mr. 
Tingle  had  already  branched  out  for  himself, 
obtaining  his  first  real  contact  with  the  world  of 
endeavor  when  he  entered  the  newspaper  publish- 
ing business.  His  first  work  in  this  respect  was 
as  the  associate  editor  of  the  "St.  Paul  Globe." 
He  later  served  as  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Butte  (Montana)  "Miner"  for  three  years;  after 
which  he  removed  to  Seattle,  Washington,  where 
he  later  became  the  owner  of  the  Seattle  "Journal." 
It  is  a  point  of  exceeding  interest  in  connection 
with  this  enterprise  that  the  "Journal"  was  the 
only  newspaper  published  on  the  morning  after 
the  great  fire,  and  that  this  was  accomplished 
solely  by  Mr.  Tingle.  He  alone  sat  at  his  desk 
and  wrote  up  the  story  of  the  city's  destruction, 
and  his  only  light  was  from  the  flames  of  the  great 
conflagration  of  which  he  wrote.  His  sheet  went 
to  press  on  a  hand  printing  machine,  and  by  dawn 
the  next  morning  his  task  was  completed.  This 
constitutes  an  almost  unique  record  in  the  history 
of  journalism.  This  same  ability  to  cope  with 
emergencies  is  notable  throughout  his  entire  career. 
In  the  year  1893  he  was  appointed,  by  President 
Qeveland,  the  United  States  Consul  to  Braunch- 
weig,  Germany,  and  it  was  while  he  was  serving 
upon  this  tour  of  duty  that  he  wrote  a  volume  en- 
titled "Germany's  Claim  on  German-Americans," 
a  work  of  such  remarkable  insight  into  what  had 
long  been  one  of  our  greatest  problems,  that  it 
was  used  as  a  hand-book  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  its  point  and  value  continued  to 
be  of  very  present  importance  up  until  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War,  when  the  entire  psy- 
chology of  the  "hyphenated"  situation  was  of  course 
changed.  Upon  his  return  from  Germany,  Mr. 
Tingle  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  Wilson,  head  of  the  Commercial 
Museums  in  this  country.  Mr.  Tingle  shortly 
afterwards  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  and  there 
proved  of  inestimable  worth  as  the  assistant  at  the 
International  Congress,  taking  full  charge  of  both 
the  German  and  the  Swedish  delegates.  His  abil- 
ity in  this  respect  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his 


knowledge  of  the  German  language  and  the  clear 
manner  in  which  he  could  converse  in  this  tongue. 
His  attitude  of  mind,  like  his  political  views,  was 
strictly  democratic,  although  he  was  well  versed  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  many  foreign  nations. 
This,  added  to  his  natural  instinct  as  a  newspaper 
man,  made  him  a  very  valuable  member  of  the 
Congress. 

Despite  the  exacting  duties  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Tingle,  nevertheless,  found  time  in  which  to  take 
a  keen  interest  in  the  club  and  social  life  of  his 
world.  For  he  held  membership  in  one  of  the 
larger  college  associations  at  Harvard,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  and 
he  served  for  more  than  two  years  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  also  the  publisher  of  the  journal  of  this 
organization,  and  he  later  purchased  and  managed 
this  journal  under  his  own  name. 

Edward  William  Stevens  Tingle  married,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1887,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Agnes  Kelly, 
a  daughter  of  Patrick  H.  and  Mary  A.  E.  (Mor- 
ley)  Kelly,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  Her 
father,  Patrick  H.  Kelly,  was  of  Irish  descent; 
while  Mary  A.  E.  (Morley)  Kelly,  her  mother, 
was  of  Canadian  birth.  Mr.  Tingle,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  is  now  interred 
at  the  family  plot  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Tingle,  who 
now  maintains  her  residence  at  429  Midland  Ave- 
nue,  St.   Davids,   in   Delaware   County,   Pennsyl- 


ELWOOD     CLAYTON     JEFFERIS— The 

bankers  of  Philadelphia,  representing  as  they  do 
the  financial  interests  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  the  world,  possess  a  well-nigh  universal  and 
almost  incalculable  influence.  One  of  the  best 
known  is  Elwood  Clayton  Jefferis,  of  M.  F.  Mid- 
dleton,  Jr.,  &  Company,  bankers.  Mr.  Jefferis 
takes  a  public-spirited  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
the  welfare  of  his  city,  and  during  the  World  War 
was  active  in  patriotic  work. 

Jacob  Jefferis,  grandfather  of  Elwood  Clayton 
Jefferis,  was  a  descendant  of  ancestors  who  came 
from  England  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
and  settled  at  Jefferisford  (now  Chadd's  Ford), 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  near 
West  Chester,  in  that  county,  and  married  Martha 
Clayton,  daughter  of  Joshua  Clayton,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Arms — Sable,  a  lion  rampant  or  between  three 
scaling  ladders  of  the  second. 

Crest — On  a  rock  argent  a  castle  with  two  towers 
or,  towers  domed. 

Carleton  Leonard  Jefferis,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Martha  (Clayton)  Jefferis,  was  a  prominent  and 
successful  business  man.    He  married  Anna  Wells, 
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daughter  of  George  and  Margaret  (Shuster) 
Wells.  Her  mother  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Levering  family  of  Philadelphia. 

Elwood  Clayton  Jefferis,  son  of  Carleton  Leon- 
ard and  Anna  (Wells)  Jefferis,  was  born  August 
8,  1870,  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  received 
his  early  education  in  private  and  public  schools  of 
his  native  city. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Jefferis  was  engaged  for 
ten  years  in  railroad  work,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  finding  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  prospect 
of  a  career  devoted  to  that  line  of  endeavor,  he 
spent  some  years  in  other  pursuits  and  in  1913 
entered  the  banking  business,  and  later  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  M.  F.  Middleton,  Jr.,  &  Com- 
pany, members  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
stock  exchanges.  The  banking  house  of  this  well- 
known  firm  is  situated  at  No.  1512  Chestnut  Street 
and  much  of  the  strength  and  prosperity  into  which 
it  has  developed  during  the  years  of  its  existence 
are  the  result  of  the  clear  vision,  business  acumen 
and  wisely  directed  aggressiveness  of  Mr.  Jefferis. 

The  political  principles  of  Mr.  Jefferis  are  those 
upheld  by  the  Republican  party.  During  the 
World  War  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  drive  in  Camden  County,  New  Jersey.  He 
is  secretary  of  the  shade  tree  commission  of  the 
borough  of  Merchantville,  New  Jersey,  and  a 
member  of  the  Merchantville  Country  Club,  Riv- 
erton  Country  Club,  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  His  fra- 
ternal aflfiliations  are  with  the  Potter  Lodge,  No. 
441,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Excelsior  Consistory  of  Camden,  New 
Jersey.  He  has  attained  to  the  Thirty-second 
Degree.  His  religious  membership  is  in  Grace 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Merchantville,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  vestryman  for  twenty  years. 

As  a  descendant  of  the  Jefferis  and  Clayton  fam- 
ilies, Mr.  Jefferis  has  the  unmistakable  look  of  a 
man  of  race,  and  it  is  thus  that  his  portrait  shows 
him  to  us — ^modest,  unassuming,  dignified  and 
genial,  every  line  in  his  face  expressive  of  unbend- 
ing integrity  and  indomitable  resolution. 

Mr.  Jefferis  married,  April  24,  1899,  Lillie 
Harper,  daughter  of  Warren  and  Annie  (David- 
son) Harper,  of  Philadelphia,  now  deceased.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jefferis  are  the  parents  of  two  children : 
I.  Warren  Harper,  born  May  30,  1901,  educated  at 
the  Friends'  Academy,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
and  Haverford  College,  and  now  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange,  the  Philadelphia 
Art  Club  and  the  Riverton  Country  Club.  He 
married,  in  Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Moores- 
town, New  Jersey,  June  19,  1926,  Florence  A. 
Engle,  daughter  of  the  late  Aaron  Engle  and  his 


wife  Ida  (Lippincott)  Engle,  and  resides  in 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey.  A  daughter  named 
Florence  Engle  was  born  of  this  union.  2.  Eleanor 
Clayton,  born  June  9,  1908,  attended  the  Friends' 
School,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  and  a  graduate 
of  The   Holman  School,   Ardmore,   Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Jefferis'  favorite  recreations  are  golf, 
motoring,  and  reading,  but  his  hours  of  greatest 
enjoyment  and  highest  happiness  are  always  passed 
in  his  own  home. 

Elwood  C.  Jefferis  has  been  true  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  long  line  of  honorable  ancestors  and  has 
imparted  new  lustre  to  an  old  and  unstained  name. 


HENRY  CLINTON  HOOD,  M.  D.— A  State 
in  the  Middle  West  and  one  in  the  extreme 
Southern  section  of  the  country  profited  from  the 
practice  and  other  activities  of  a  widely  known 
physician  and  surgeon,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Clin- 
ton Hood,  of  Wichita,  Kansas;  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  A  man  of 
versatile  accomplishments,  sincerely  attached  to 
his  profession,  he  had  served  his  Wichita  medical 
brethren  as  president  of  their  organization,  and  the 
citizenry  of  his  Florida  community  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  and  in  other  political  capacities. 

Robert  Hood,  member  of  an  old  Pennsylvania 
family,  married  Amy  Moore,  also  connected  with 
an  esteemed  family  of  that  State.  In  his  young 
manhood  he  went  out  from  his  native  Pennsyl- 
vania into  the  then  almost  virgin  West,  and 
eventually  became  a  landowner  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  a  man  of  influence  within  the  territory 
of  his  operations.  Those  were  the  days  in  that 
wild  and  unimproved  country  when  and  where 
high  courage  and  strong  constitutions  were  among 
the  necessary  elements  of  the  pioneer.  Robert 
Hood  possessed  those  attributes,  and  more,  for 
he  was  an  estimable  husband  and  father,  who  was 
most  capably  aided  by  his  wife  in  rearing  their 
family  in  a  healthful,  moral  and  educational  en- 
vironment. 

Henry  Clinton  Hood  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1855,  and  when  a  small  child  was  taken  by  his 
parents  on  their  removal  from  his  birthplace  to 
Indiana.  His  elementary  and  preparatory  courses 
completed,  the  son  Henry  entered  Adrian  College, 
Adrian,  Michigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1883  or  1884,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  When  taking  his  academic  training  he  had 
elected  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  from  Adrian 
he  went  to  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  grad- 
uation from  that  institution  in  1887  or  1888.  In  the 
summer  of  1896  and  for  several  subsequent  sea- 
sons, he  returned  to  his  alma  muter  and  did  post- 
graduate work  in  medicine  and  surgery 

Dr.   Hood  first  practiced  medicine  in  Wichita, 
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Kansas,  about  the  year  1888.  He  soon  became 
known  for  his  learning  and  skill,  attaining  a  high 
and  favorable  status  in  the  Wichita  community, 
and  so  much  so  among  his  colleagues  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  they  elected  him  president  of  the 
Wichita  Medical  Association.  In  1892,  Dr.  Hood 
had  perceived  a  greater  opportunity  in  a  larger 
field  for  practice  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  he 
removed  to  that  city,  where  he  ministered  to  a 
steadily  increasing  clientele  until  1894. 

In  the  latter  year  Dr.  Hood  transferred  his  pro- 
fessional activities  and  residence  to  Palm  Beach, 
Florida.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  practice 
during  the  winter  season,  but  in  tlie  summer  he 
was  inactive  so  far  as  his  profession  was  concerned. 
A  Republican  in  his  political  allegiance,  it  was  not 
long  before  his  newly-made  fellow-citizens  in 
Palm  Beach  perceived  that  he  was  mentally  and 
by  choice  disposed  to  enter  the  public  service.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  drafted  to  make  the  race  for 
the  Legislature  from  his  constituency  and  was 
elected,  being  the  only  member  of  his  party  to  hold 
a  seat  in  that  body  during  his  terms  of  1916-17. 
His  service  there  was  conspicuous  for  its  intel- 
ligence, devotion  to  duty  and  principle  and  its  con- 
structive element  at  a  time  when  all  those  qualities 
were  greatly  in  need  among  a  goodly  number  of 
Florida's  solons.  Educational  matters  always 
claimed  Dr.  Hood's  interest,  and  the  period  of  his 
membership  in  the  Palm  Beach  School  Board  was 
signalized  by  a  general  improvement  in  the  local 
school  system.  Similar  advance  was  to  be  noted 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Water  Commission  and  the  Inlet  Commission. 
The  community  spirit  runs  strong  and  deep  in 
Palm  Beach,  and  to  its  maintenance  Dr.  Hood 
contributed  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  talents  with 
which  he  had  been  endowed  and  the  culture  which 
he  had  developed  along  professional  and  civic  lines. 

He  had  affiliation  with  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Florida  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, while  his  fraternal  relations  were  with  the 
Wichita  and  Florida  lodges  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  the  Wichita  and  Florida  lodges  of 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  being  also  a  member 
of  the  college  fraternity  Delta  Tau  Delta.  He 
was  an  attendant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  Palm  Beach,  of  which  Mrs.  Hood  was  a 
member. 

Dr.  Hood  married,  in  1889,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Mary  Brelsford,  daughter  of  James  R.  and  Dor- 
inda  (Hale)  Brelsford,  of  Ohio.  To  them  were 
born  two  daughters:  Helen  Brelsford,  and  Marg- 
aret. The  family,  since  Dr.  Hood's  death  in 
Florida  in  1919,  have  had  their  residence  in  St. 
David's,  Radnor  Township,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Hood  left  the  impression  of  a  rich  and  virile 
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nature  and  of  a  strong  character  upon  the  dififerent 
communities  where  he  had  ministered  as  physician 
and  had  served  in  public  ofifice.  He  had  lived  a 
full  and  gracious  life,  proving  himself  a  benefactor 
to  those  about  him. 


JAMES  TODD  STEWART— Philadelphia's 
greatness  is  not  of  ephemeral  growth.  It  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  tireless  energy  and  ceaseless 
effort  of  a  citizenship  unsurpassed  throughout  the 
world  in  business  acumen  and  civic  spirit — citizen- 
ship represented  by  such  men  as  James  T.  Stew- 
art, now  the  retired  president  of  the  Caledonia 
Woolen  Mills.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  resident  of  Lans- 
downe,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  long 
been  awarded,  by  common  consent,  the  title  of  its 
first  citizen.  Nothing  that  makes  for  public  bet- 
terment has  ever  found  him  unresponsive,  and  to 
his  work  of  this  kind  he  brings  the  same  thor- 
oughness that  has  made  his  business  career  a  suc- 
cess. 

James  Todd  Stewart  was  born  August  19,  i860, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
Jane  (Anderson)  Stewart,  the  former  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business,  and  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  the  Presbyterian  church.  The 
family  is  an  old  Scottish  one,  and  entitled  to  bear 
coat  armor. 

The  education  of  James  T.  Stewart  was  received 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  the 
Philadelphia  Textile  School,  where  he  was  fitted 
for  his  life  work.  On  the  completion  of  his 
course  of  training,  he  associated  himself  with  the 
textile  business  and,  as  the  years  went  on,  proved 
himself  well  fitted  for  his  chosen  calling.  His 
industry,  his  courage,  and  his  wisely  aggressive 
methods  caused  him,  from  the  inception  of  his 
career,  to  be  attended  by  the  success  which  those 
qualities,  when  guided  and  controlled  by  strict 
principle,  seldom  fail  to  insure.  Becoming,  in  the 
course  of  time,  president  of  the  Caledonia  Woolen 
Mills,  at  Clifton  Heights,  Pennsylvania,  he  filled 
that  commanding  position  in  such  a  manner  that, 
on  his  retirement  in  1925,  he  left  the  business 
greatly  in  his  debt  for  the  strength  and  growth 
which  it  had  acquired  under  his  leadership.  He  is 
now  president  of  the  Deerden  Hosiery  Company. 
The  well-known  business  qualifications  of  James 
T.  Stewart  have  caused  him  to  be  sought  as  a 
member  of  various  boards,  and  his  public  spirit 
has  led  him  to  accept  of  some  of  these  trusts.  He 
serves  as  a  director  of  the  Lansdowne  National 
Bank,  and  is  president  of  the  Lansdowne  Fire 
Company.  Politically  a  Republican,  and  while 
never  allowing  his  name  to  be  placed  in  nomination 
as  that  of  a  candidate  for  any  public  office,  he  has 
always  taken  a  public-spirited  interest  in  municipal 
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matters.  He  has  served  as  chief  burgess  of  Lans- 
downe  borough,  and  for  twenty-three  years  was 
treasurer  of  the  Lansdowne  School  Board.  His 
fraternal  affiliations  are  with  Lansdowne  Lodge, 
No.  711,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  which  he 
holds  the  office  of  treasurer;  University  Chapter, 
Royal  Arch  Masons;  Philadelphia  Consistory,  An- 
cient Accepted  Scottish  Rite;  and  Lu  Lu  Temple, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  His  only  club  is  the  Lansdowne  Country. 
He  belongs  to  St.  Andrew's  Society,  and  his  re- 
ligious membership  is  with  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

A  man  of  singularly  strong  personality,  James 
T.  Stewart  exerts  a  deep  influence  on  his  associ- 
ates and  subordinates,  and  toward  the  latter  in  par- 
ticular his  conduct  has  ever  been  marked  by  a 
degree  of  kindness  and  consideration  which  has 
won  their  loyal  support  and  hearty  cooperation. 
Force  and  resolution,  combined  with  a  genial  dis- 
position, are  depicted  in  Mr.  Stewart's  face,  and 
his  simple,  dignified  and  affable  manners  attract 
all  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  him.  He  is 
one  of  the  men  who  number  friends  in  all  classes 
of  society.  Especially  noteworthy  has  been  his 
work  among  the  young  people  of  his  section,  his 
words  of  counsel  having  had  lasting  value  with 
great  numbers. 

The  portrait  of  James  T.  Stewart,  scarcely  less 
than  his  splendid  record,  tells  the  story  of  his  life, 
a  life  which  has  been  devoted  to  advancement  to- 
ward higher  things  and  to  appreciation  of  the  good 
traits  of  others.  No  history  of  the  State  would 
be  complete  without  giving  to  him  the  representa- 
tion which  his  record  deserves. 

James  T.  Stewart  married,  June  20,  1889,  Ray 
R.  Tindall,  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel  Mott  and 
Mary  (Money)  Tindall,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter:  i. 
Samuel  Scott  (S.  Scott),  who  married  Gladys 
Phillips,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children : 
Emily  Mary,  James  Todd  (2),  and  Barbara  Phil- 
lips. 2.  Elizabeth  Garwood,  who  married  William 
J.  Stoll,  and  they  have  two  children :  Ann  Jane, 
and  Betty  Ray.  3.  Wallace  Tindall,  who  married 
Helen  McCoach,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
children :   Nancy  Jean  and  Shirley  Elizabeth. 

James  T.  Stewart's  career  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  word  — "success" — the  result  of  his  own  ef- 
forts. Throughout  his  career  he  has  been  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  progress,  ever  pressing  forward 
and  seeking  to  make  the  good  better  and  the  bet- 
ter best.  He  has  furnished  a  true  picture  of  the 
upright  business  man,  one  who  creates  and  adds  to 
the  prosperity  of  nations  while  advancing  his  own 
interests.     His  record  is  one  that  will  endure. 


JOHN  A.  McCOWN— The  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants of  the  last  half  century  formed  a  notable 
group,  many  of  whom  have  now  passed  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  city,  leaving  their  work  to  perpetuate 
their  names ;  of  these  the  late  John  A.  McCown,  of 
the  old  and  widely  known  house  of  A.  R.  McCown, 
dry  goods  commission  business  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  honored.  In  civic  affairs  Mr. 
McCown  was  deeply  interested  and  quietly  influ- 
ential in  all  movements  having  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  home  city. 

Andrew  R.  McCown,  father  of  John  A.  McCown, 
was  born  at  Fairview,  Virginia,  and  in  1875  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  founded  the  A.  R. 
McCown  dry  goods  commission  house  which  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of 
its  kind  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  married 
Theodora  Bealle,  a  native  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

John  A.  McCown,  son  of  Andrew  R.  and  Theo- 
odora  (Bealle)  McCown,  was  born  August  6,  1862, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia.  His  birthplace  was  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  but  in  his  boyhood  his  parents  removed  to 
the  metropolis. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  McCown  associated  himself 
with  the  dry  goods  commission  business  which  had 
been  founded  by  his  father,  whose  executive  talents 
he  early  gave  proof  of  having  inherited.  In  1892 
the  business  was  liquidated  and  an  association 
formed  with  Clarence  Whitman  &  Company,  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  largest  dry  goods  commis- 
sion houses  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  McCown 
became  general  sales  manager,  with  offices  in  New 
York,  but  always  maintained  his  residence  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  vote  and  influence  of  Mr.  McCown  were 
given  to  the  support  of  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  Republican  party.  His  clubs  were  the  Union 
League,  Philadelphia  Cricket  and  Bush  Creek  Gun 
Club  of  North  Carolina.  Hunting,  fishing  and  golf 
were  his  favorite  recreations. 

Mr.  McCown  married,  in  1888,  Mary  Dawson 
Davis,  daughter  of  John  L.  and  Emma  (Bailey) 
Davis,  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Bailey  family 
were  prominent  residents  of  Pottstown,  and 
founded  the  well-known  iron  foundry  bearing  that 
name.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCown  were  the  parents  of 
two  sons  and  a  daughter :  John  D.,  bom  Septem- 
ber 2S,  1889,  Andrew  R.,  whose  sketch  follows;  and 
Mary  Louise,  now  the  wife  of  James  B.  Franks,  Jr., 
born  November  29,  1898.  Mr.  McCown  and  his 
family  were  members  of  the  Summit  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Germantown. 

The  death  of  Mr.  McCown,  which  occurred 
January  28,  1925,  was  mourned  alike  by  business 
associates  and  personal  friends  as  that  of  an  able 
merchant  and  public-spirited  citizen,  a  man  whose 
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place  would  long  remain  vacant,  and  whose  pass- 
ing left  in  many  hearts  a  lasting  sense  of  be- 
reavement. 

For  more  than  forty  years  John  A.  McCown 
labored  in  the  development  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terests of  Philadelphia,  presenting  in  appearance 
and  character  the  type  of  the  high-minded  business 
man.  His  record  demands  preservation  and  should 
never  be  absent  from  any  work  devoted  to  the  rep- 
resentative men  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania. 


ANDREW  R.  McCOWN— Within  the  last 
fifteen  years  a  new  element  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Philadelphia  bar,  the  element  of  the  soldier- 
lawyer,  composed  of  young  men  who,  on  the 
threshold  of  their  professional  life  exchanged  the 
court  room  for  the  camp  to  bear  arms  in  the  con- 
flict of  nations  which  so  recently  revolutionized 
the  world.  Among  these  was  Andrew  R.  McCown, 
now  one  of  the  best-known  representatives  of  the 
younger  generations  of  Philadelphia  lawyers  and 
numbered  among  those  citizens  now  coming  for- 
ward to  do  their  part  in  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment and  municipal  reform.  Andrew  R.  McCown 
was  born  May  11,  1891,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  son  of  John  A.  and  Mary  Dawson 
(Davis)  McCown  (see  preceding  biography).  He 
was  educated  at  the  Germantown  Academy  and  in 
1913  graduated  from  the  Law  School  of  Cornell 
University.  The  same  year  he  entered  upon  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  in  which  (with  the  exception  of  his 
term  of  military  service)  he  has  ever  since  been 
successfully  engaged. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  McCown  trained  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia.  He  was  later  com- 
missioned captain  of  infantry,  and  was  on  staff 
duty  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  later 
returning  to  the  line  of  the  army  and  sent  to  a  com- 
bat division. 

In  politics  Mr.  McCown  is  a  Republican.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Bar  Association,  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Philadelphia  Law  Association.  His 
clubs  are  the  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club;  German- 
town  Cricket,  and  Orpheus  Club.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Summit   Presbyterian  Church. 

While  devoting  himself  in  the  main  to  general 
practice  Mr.  McCown  makes  a  specialty  of  cor- 
poration law.  His  record  shows  him  as  a  man 
endowed  with  the  qualities  essential  for  success  at 
the  bar  and  compare  with  those  of  his  father  and 
brother  in  Pennsylvania's  list  of  able  and  patriotic 
citizens. 

Mr.  McCown  married,  November  6,  1915,  Mary 
Adams  Grove,  daughter  of  Conrad  S.  and  Mary 
(Adams)  Grove,  natives  of  Philadelphia,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  four  children:  John  A.  (2) ;  Con- 


rad Grove;  Andrew  R.,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Bishop. 
Mr.  McCown,  while  a  man  of  strongly  domestic 
tastes,  is  also  a  lover  of  life  in  the  open,  taking 
special  pleasure  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

To  the  distinction  in  the  mercantile  world 
achieved  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  Andrew  R. 
McCown  has  added  that  to  which  he  has  attained 
at  the  bar  of  his  native  State  and  of  which  the 
future  promises  abundant  increase. 


EDWARD  BRINTON  TEMPLE— The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  system  is  noted,  among  other 
things,  for  the  brilliancy  and  efficiency  of  its  per- 
sonnel in  its  engineering  department,  members  of 
this  staff  having  contributed  in  goodly  measure  to 
the  safety,  certainty  and  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
pany's transportation  facilities.  Ranking  at  the 
front  of  the  engineering  force  is  Edward  Brinton 
Temple,  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania's 
Eastern  Region.  More  than  thirty-five  years  of 
service  steadily  increasing  in  value  has  been 
rendered  to  the  system  since  Mr.  Temple  first 
entered  its  employ,  and  his  advance,  consistent  and 
merited,  has  been  in  harmony  with  the  company's 
policy  of  making  the  highest  use  possible  of  the 
trained  members  of  its  staff. 

Norris  Temple,  grandfather  of  Edward  Brinton 
Temple,  was  a  son  of  Edward  and  Sidney  (Hill) 
Temple,  the  former  a  farmer  in  Pennsbury  Town- 
ship, Chester  County,  and  a  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends.  Norris  Temple  was  also  a  farmer 
in  Pennsbury  Township.  He  married  Susan  L. 
Smith. 

Charles  Temple,  son  of  Norris  and  Susan  L. 
(Smith)  Temple,  was  born  in  Pennsbury  Town- 
ship, Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  i,  1836, 
and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  he  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits  all 
his  life.  He  had  bought  a  tract  of  land  in  Con- 
cord Township  and  devoted  it  to  general  farming. 
A  Republican  in  his  politics,  he  served  the  town- 
ship as  a  supervisor  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
married  Philena  Marshall,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Emily  (Paxson)  Marshall,  and  to  them  were 
born  five  children,  of  whom  Edward  Brinton,  of 
this  review,  is  the  second.  Charles  Temple  died  in 
1892,  and  his  widow  survived  him  until  January, 

1917. 

Edward  Brinton  Temple,  son  of  Charles  and 
Philena  (Marshall)  Temple,  was  born  in  Concord- 
ville,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  28, 
1871.  From  private  schools  in  Concordville,  where 
he  prepared  for  higher  studies,  he  entered  Swarth- 
more,  from  whose  engineering  department  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1891.  In  June,  1923,  his 
alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Engineering. 

He  entered  the  employ  of  the  construction  de- 
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partment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
on  June  20,  1891,  immediately  after  he  left  college, 
and  was  assigned  to  duties  on  an  engineering  corps 
in  making  surveys  and  inspecting  construction 
work.  Among  the  largest  pieces  of  work  on  which 
he  was  employed  in  those  early  days  were  the  ex- 
tension of  Filbert  Street  Elevated  Railroad,  the 
erection  of  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Delaware  River  Railroad 
and  Bridge  Line. 

In  March,  1897,  Mr.  Temple  was  transferred  to 
the  chief  engineer's  office  in  Philadelphia  and  was 
appointed  assistant  engineer  in  July,  1900.  In 
1901,  he  was  given  charge  of  the  general  drafting 
work  and  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  stone 
arch  bridges  and  masonry  plans  for  steel  bridges. 
He  remained  in  that  position  until  April,  1905,  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer. 
On  March  i,  1906,  he  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  chief  engineer,  which  he  held  until 
the  advent  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, in  1 918,  when  he  was  appointed  engi- 
neering assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Allegheny 
Region. 

When  the  railroads  were  returned  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  corporations  in  March,  1920,  Mr. 
Temple  was  appointed  assistant  chief  engineer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  position  he  held 
until  February  i,  1927,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  newly-created  position  of  chief  engineer.  East- 
ern Region 

Mr.  Temple  has  been  closely  identified  with  many 
of  the  large  and  important  improvements  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  recent  years,  on  terminal 
projects  in  eastern  cities,  and  on  the  elimination 
of  grade  crossings,  and  has  had  charge  of  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  Philadelphia  Ter- 
minal improvements,  which  were  formally  ap- 
proved by  agreement  with  that  city,  July  13,  1925. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Temple  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Sproul,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Art 
Commission,  and  he  was  reappointed  in  1923  by 
Governor  Pinchot.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  Association,  of  which 
he  is  a  former  director;  and  of  the  Engineers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  is  a  past  vice- 
president  ;  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
Swarthmore  College ;  president  and  director  of  the 
Swarthmore  National  Bank;  member  of  the  Union 
League  and  the  Pennsylvania  Athletic  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  and  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  College  Fra- 
ternity. His  religious  fellowship  is  with  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  with  which  all  his  ancestors  herein 
mentioned  were  identified. 

Mr.  Temple  married  (first),  October  17,  1895, 
Lucy  Taylor  Bartram,  daughter  of  William  and 
^llen   (Thorn)   Bartram,  and  a  direct  descendant 


of  John  Bartram,  noted  botanist.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  and  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends.  She  died  January  20,  1924,  sur- 
vived by  two  children:  i.  Charles,  born  Novem- 
ber 19,  1896;  married,  August  i,  1917,  Emily  Grace 
Young,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  a 
son,  Edward  B.  Temple,  born  November  i,  1918. 
2.  Elizabeth  Bartram,  born  November  21,  1903 ; 
married,  October  17,  1922,  R.  Floyd  Plank,  of 
Blacksburg,  Virginia,  and  they  have  a  daughter, 
Lucy  Bartram.  Mr.  Temple  married  (second),  in 
January,  1925,  C.  Evelyn  Smith,  of  Moylan,  Penn- 
sylvania, daughter  of  George  M.  and  Mary  Smith. 


E.  BURVILL-HOLMES,  M.  D.,  was  born 
in  India,  August  8,  1876.  His  father  was  Colonel 
William  Burvill-Holmes,  commander  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  of  the  English  Army.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  General  Righy.  When  E.  Bur- 
vill-Holmes was  yet  a  small  boy  the  death  of  his 
father  occurred  during  a  cholera  epidemic,  and  he 
was  sent  to  England,  where  he  attended  St.  Paul's 
School.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  emigrated  to 
Canada,  and  later  came  to  the  United  States.  After 
being  variously  employed  he  became  a  student  at 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1903,  specializing  in 
bacteriology  and  pathology.  He  also  served  an 
interneship  at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital. 
After  his  graduation  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Hospital,  from  1903  to 
1909,  and  founded  the  first  laboratory  there.  In 
1916  he  took  up  the  study  of  Roentgenology 
(X-ray)  by  becoming  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Kassabian 
at  his  urgent  request.  Dr.  Kassabian  was  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  of  the  world  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Roentgenology. 

In  1917  Dr.  E.  Burvill-Holmes  became  con- 
nected with  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  as 
an  assistant  to  Dr.  Manges.  In  the  World  War 
period  he  rendered  service  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption  by  doing  X-ray  work  for  the  Philadelphia 
County  Draft  Board,  helping  to  determine  the 
physical  fitness  of  hundreds  of  men  destined  for 
duty  overseas.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Manges 
from  the  hospital  Dr.  E.  Burvill-Holmes  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  a  position  he  has  ever 
since  held. 

Dr.  E.  Burvill-Holmes  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  the  Philadelphia  X- 
ray  Society. 

Dr.  E.  Burvill-Holmes  married,  October  8,  191 5, 
at  Philadelphia,  Katherine  Alice  Curran. 


AARON  WERNER— Through  his  popularity 
as  proprietor  of  the  Werner  Hotel,  Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  quiet  but  effective  partici- 
pation   in    community   affairs    in   general,    Aaron 
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Werner  was  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
important  factors  of  progress  in  the  town.  He  was 
bom  December  6,  1850,  in  Lebanon  County,  near 
Fredericksburg,  the  youngest  of  nine  children  of 
Josiah  and  Susannah  Werner.  He  grew  up  on  the 
farm,  educated  in  the  local  country  schools,  and 
began  his  business  career  in  the  sawmill  and  lum- 
ber industry  in  Snyder  County,  in  association  with 
his  father-in-law.  The  two  men  then  engaged  in 
the  hotel  business  in  Newville,  Cumberland  County, 
thence  moving  to  Waynesboro,  where  they  leased 
the  Central  Hotel  under  the  firm  name  of  Gring  & 
Werner,  and  operated  it  successfully  for  fifteen 
years.  The  senior  partner  dying,  Mr.  Werner 
purchased  the  National  Hotel  property  March  i, 
1903,  which  he  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
Werner  Hotel  for  five  years.  He  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  in  1908  and  died  March  6,  1919.  The 
Werner  Hotel  was  erected  as  a  tavern  in  181 8,  and 
in  the  century  of  its  existence  as  a  hotel  offered 
hospitality  to  celebrities,  and  to  the  old-fashioned 
freighters  who  preceded  railroads,  stage  coach 
drivers  on  the  main  highway  from  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburgh,  which  passed  the  doorway  of  the  old 
inn.  It  was  thus  a  historic  survival  of  the  early 
life  of  the  town.  Having  passed  through  many 
hands,  it  was  finally  sold  for  the  sum  of  $50,000. 

Mr.  Werner  shared  in  all  the  progressive  activ- 
ities of  the  town.  He  was  a  member  of  Trinity 
Reformed  Church  and  the  Men's  Bible  Class  of  the 
Sunday  school,  so  zealous  in  its  behalf  that  the 
class  memorialized  him  after  death  had  removed 
him  from  their  midst.  He  was  a  member  of 
Acacia  Lodge,  No.  586,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
Past  Master  of  the  Waynesboro  lodge,  member  of 
the  Baltimore  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  of  the  Hagers- 
town  Lodge,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  Though  never  an  office  seeker,  he  was 
always  keenly  interested  in  politics  and  on  the  side 
of  general  welfare.  All  movements  for  civic  bet- 
terment and  all  philanthropic  enterprises  had  his 
unostentatious  but  steady  support. 

On  September  4,  1870,  Aaron  Werner  married 
Anna  Gring,  daughter  of  John  L.  and  Elizabeth 
(Urich)  Gring.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  Lebanon 
County,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  after  a 
Christian  and  useful  life.  Mrs.  Werner  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  loyal  helpmeet  to  her  husband, 
energetic  and  helpful  in  the  operation  of  the  hotel. 
She  was  born  in  Lebanon  County,  February  24, 
1852,  and  died  February  22,  1916.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Werner  was  bom  a  daughter,  Nora,  who  mar- 
ried Brice  Curran  (q.  v.)  now  deceased. 

Mr.  Werner  was  one  of  those  genial,  companion- 
able, lovable  men  whose  memory  remains  green  in 
the  hearts  of  their  friends.  His  hotel  was  a  model 
of  comfort  and  efficient  management,  and  the  treat- 


ment of  the  guests  was  in  every  particular  consid- 
erate and  honorable.  His  participation  in  every 
forward-looking  local  activity  was  sure  and  effec- 
tive. He  loved  his  home  and  brought  happiness  to 
his  wife  and  daughter. 


BRICE  CURRAN— One  of  the  well-known 
citizens  of  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania,  was  Brice 
Curran,  a  conscientious  and  constructive  public 
servant,  government  storekeeper  and  gauger.  He 
was  born  in  Marietta,  Pennsylvania,  May  23,  1866, 
son  of  Franklin  and  Charlotte  Curran.  Mr.  Cur- 
ran was  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  showed 
at  an  early  age  a  keen  interest  in  public  service. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  auditor  of  Lan- 
caster County,  and  after  his  removal  to  Waynes- 
boro in  1898,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service  in  the  capacity  of  storekeeper  and  gauger. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  most  conspicuous  faithfulness 
to  his  duties  and  to  his  Government,  a  man  who 
believed  that  everyone  owes  the  best  to  the  country 
which  offers  so  many  privileges  and  opportunities. 
He  participated  also  in  the  fraternal  and  religious 
activities  of  the  town.  His  useful  life  came  to  an 
end  all  too  briefly,  September  13,  1918,  when  he  was 
fifty-two  years  old. 

Mr.  Curran  was  a  loyal  and  consistent  member 
of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  affiliated  with 
the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  with  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

On  June  16,  1903,  Brice  Curran  married  Nora 
Werner,  only  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Anna  (Gring) 
Werner  (q.  v.).  Mrs.  Curran  survives  her  hus- 
band and  is  an  active  participant  in  the  civic  and 
social  life  of  the  town. 

A  man  of  the  highest  ideals,  kindly,  generous, 
and  strong  in  character,  Brice  Curran  made  for 
himself  a  significant  place  in  community  life.  His 
influence  for  good  was  potent,  and  his  charity  far- 
reaching. 


GEORGE  FLINT— Many  men  of  progress 
have  risen  to  the  station  of  influence  and  affluence 
through  having  successfully  passed  the  tests  im- 
posed in  that  well-established  proving  ground — 
the  city  of  Philadelphia — where  captains  of  indus- 
try, leaders  of  finance  and  merchant  princes  are 
discovered  and  made.  In  this  category  belongs  a 
loyal  Philadelphian,  George  Flint,  head  of  a  realty 
company  which  bears  his  name  and  of  extensive 
operations,  executive  of  a  well-known  textile  con- 
cern, active  partner  in  an  automobile  business,  and 
a  director  in  two  national  banks. 

Arms — Azure,  on  a  chevron  between  three  flint 
stones  argent  two  lions  combatant  gules. 
Motto — With  perseverance. 

John  William  Flint,  father  of  George  Flint,  and 
the  latter's  grandfather,  were  business  men  of  high 
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repute  in  Yorkshire,  England,  where  the  Flint 
family  long  had  been  seated.  They  are  a  vigorous, 
prolific  race,  and  the  descendants  of  their  forebears 
have  proved  for  the  most  part  worthy  of  the  gifts 
that  have  been  theirs  by  right  of  birth.  John  Wil- 
liam Flint  married  Sarah  Clapham,  also  of  an  old 
and  highly  esteemed  family,  and  to  them  was  born 
a  son  George,  April  23,  1864,  in  Yorkshire.  Hav- 
ing received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his  dis- 
trict and  at  Hare  Park  Academy,  he  started  his 
business  career  by  accepting  a  position  in  the 
offices  of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company,  where  he  was  engaged  for  some  years. 
It  was  here  that  he  acquired  a  valuable  experience 
in  business  and  working  conditions  that  was  to 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his  future  relations. 
He  next  entered  into  an  undertaking  on  his  own 
responsibility,  giving  his  name  to  a  leather  business 
which  he  built  up  to  a  point  where  it  was  so  at- 
tractive to  a  would-be  purchaser  that  he  disposed 
of  his  interest  to  him  in  1887. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Flint  had  been  drawn,  first 
in  vision,  then  in  realization,  to  America  as  the 
most  desirable  field  for  business  alliances.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  came  in  1887  and  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  where  he  soon  set  about  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals  for  use  in  the  dyeing 
of  cloth.  This  enterprise  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  developed  from  a  very  small  beginning  to  a 
good-sized  and  prosperous  business.  This  happy 
state  of  affairs  was  in  the  days  when  dyes  were 
principally  made  from  vegetables.  Eventually 
there  entered  the  analines  for  use  in  the  dyemg 
processes,  and  Mr.  Flint,  with  the  wisdom  born  of 
true  business  insight,  perceived  that,  if  he  would 
meet  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  the  innovation, 
he  must  entirely  reconstruct  his  business.  Rather 
than  undertake  this  costly  and  exhausting  pro- 
ceeding he  disposed  of  the  business,  and  with  the 
facility  which  has  always  marked  his  adventures 
in  business  life,  he  began  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mill  soap.  From  this  he  quite  readily 
graduated  into  the  textile  trade,  becoming  the 
owner  of  the  Woodstock  Woolen  Company  at 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  now  on  the 
fair  way  to  success  in  this  line  with  which  he  had 
become  prominently  identified.  His  reputation  as  a 
manufacturing  executive  with  ability  far  out  of  the 
ordinary  preceded  him  from  the  scene  of  his  im- 
mediate operations,  and  in  1912  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Federal  Knitting  Company,  at 
Cambria  and  Janney  streets,  Philadelphia.  In 
testimony  of  the  uninterrupted  success  attending 
his  presidency,  it  suffices  to  state  that  he  still  holds 
that  office,  and  is  an  important  figure  in  the  tex- 
tile trade.  From  1903  to  1919,  Mr.  Flint  was 
president   of    the    Philadelphia   Axminster    Carpet 


Company,  and  then  disposed  of  his  interest  in  that 
concern.  In  1912  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
limited  partnership,  the  Flinn-Goering  Shipping 
Company ;  and  in  all  these  associations  his  business 
acumen,  energy  and  executive  capacity  were  ele- 
ments that  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  re- 
spective businesses. 

Mr.  Flint,  in  1916,  in  association  with  a  Mr. 
Hurley,  organized  an  automobile  agency  business 
in  which  he  continues  to  be  actively  interested. 
Two  years  later  he  purchased  the  buildings  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Broad  and  Race  streets,  but 
this  property  was  taken  over  by  the  municipality, 
and  in  1922  he  erected,  on  North  Broad  Street,  the 
Flint  Building,  ten  stories  high,  and  here  are 
centered  the  various  interests  owned  and  controlled 
by  Mr.  Flint.  Real  estate  is,  in  fact,  not  the 
least  of  his  enterprises,  and  he  has  an  organization 
devoted  to  this  hne  of  business,  known  as  the  Flint 
Realty  Company,  of  which  he  is  president.  In 
financial  circles,  too,  Mr.  Flint  is  esteemed  for  his 
broadly  active  participation  which  lends  strength 
to  the  Manayunk  National  Bank  and  the  Broad 
Street  National  Bank,  of  both  of  which  institu- 
tions he  is  director. 

Public  spirit  of  the  sustaining  quality  animates 
the  motives  and  movements  of  Mr.  Flint  in  the 
discharge  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  of 
Philadelphia.  While  his  activities  in  the  munici- 
pality are  not  tinged  with  politics  in  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term,  he  is,  nevertheless,  deeply 
concerned  with  all  that  aims  to  achieve  the  better- 
ment of  the  city,  its  institutions  and  people.  He 
is  not  a  rigid  partisan,  although  a  loyal  adherent  of 
the  Republican  organization.  As  such  he  adds 
strength  to  the  body  politic,  while  not  aspiring  to 
the  glamor  of  public  office.  The  real  underlying 
motive  of  his  life  is  service,  and  in  exemplification 
of  this  characteristic  he  extends  a  practical  phil- 
anthropy to  many  needy  families,  who  are  the  only 
ones,  other  than  himself,  who  are  made  acquainted 
with  his  benefactions.  A  fine  service  was  rendered 
by  Mr.  Flint  during  the  World  War  when  he  was 
actively  engaged  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
British  Patriotic  Funds,  and  he  now  is  president 
of  that  organization.  He  was  also,  during  the 
war  and  the  post-bellum  period,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  British  Recruiting 
Mission  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  various  associa- 
tions he  assisted  them  in  the  accomplishment  of 
work  of  great  value. 

In  social,  business,  fraternal  and  religious  affilia- 
tion, Mr.  Flint's  presence  is  eagerly  sought  and 
cordially  welcomed.  He  is  president  of  the  Albion 
Society,  a  life  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club, 
a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Country  Club 
and  the  Roxboro  Country  Club.     He  is  affiliated 
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with  St.  George's  Society,  of  which  he  is  a  past 
officer,  and  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Flint  married,  May  ■z'j,  1885,  Jane  E.  Smith, 
daughter  of  John  Smith  of  Liversedge,  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  daugh- 
ters: I.  Beatrice,  married  Samuel  W.  Collin,  of 
Riverton,  New  Jersey,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter,  Mildred.  2.  Mrs.  Alice  Williams,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  three  daughters,  Margaret 
Flint,  Mary  Jane,  and  Ruth  Alice. 

In  his  diversified  and  broadly  helpful  career, 
Mr.  Flint  is  writing  a  record  that  will  endure  the 
acid  test  of  time.  His  ideals  as  citizen,  business 
man,  and  member  of  the  social  and  religious  ele- 
ments of  his  community  serve  to  bring  him  into 
constructive  contact  with  his  fellows  at  many 
points  in  life. 


DR.  SAMUEL  G.  DIXON— Among  the  names 
which  Pennsylvania  will  hold  in  lasting  honor  is 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  for  thirteen 
years  State  health  commissioner  and  for  an  even 
longer  period,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences.  Philadelphians  in  par- 
ticular will  cherish  Dr.  Dixon's  memory  and  fame 
inasmuch  as  he  belonged  to  them  by  right  of  birth 
and  ancestry  and  was  ever  faithful  to  his  tradi- 
tional obligations. 

Samuel  G.  Dixon  was  born  March  23,  185 1,  in 
Philadelphia,  at  the  family  homestead,  just  below 
Bartram  Gardens,  and  was  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Arm 
(Gibson)  Dixon,  and  a  descendant  of  ancient 
Quaker  lineage.  The  early  education  of  Dr.  Dixon 
was  received  in  Mantua  Academy,  in  his  native 
city,  and  he  prepared  to  enter  Harvard  University. 
This  plan,  however,  was  abandoned  and  he  later 
entered  the  Mercantile  College,  where  in  due  time 
he  was  graduated. 

The  life  profession  first  chosen  by  Dr.  Dixon 
was  that  of  law,  and  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  it 
he  attended  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1877.  The  same  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  illness  forced  him  to 
relinquish  the  work,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine  and  science,  subjects  which  had  always 
possessed  peculiar  interest  for  him. 

Entering  the  Medical  School  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Dixon  graduated  in  1886,  hav- 
ing been  honored  by  the  trustees  before  graduation 
by  an  appointment  to  the  position  of  assistant 
demonstrator  of  physiology.  In  1888,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  hygiene  and  dean  of  the 
auxiliary  department  of  medicine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  1889  Dr.  Dixon  resigned 
these  offices  and  went  to  Europe  and  studied  in 
London  and  Berlin.  On  his  return,  in  1890,  he  be- 
came professor  of  bacteriology  and  microscopical 


technology  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences.  In  1891,  he  was  made  curator  of 
the  institution,  and  in  i8g6,  succeeded  to  the  pres- 
idency, which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

In  1905  Dr.  Dixon  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Pennypacker  State  health  commissioner,  and  in 
this  most  responsible  office  he  served  continuously 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  being  reappointed  by  each 
succeeding  Governor.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in 
the  statement  that  as  State  health  commissioner  Dr. 
Dixon  annually  saved  thousands  of  lives  in  Penn- 
sylvania. According  to  mathematical  calculations 
based  on  the  decreased  death  rate,  27,000  lives 
were  saved  during  the  four  years  ending  with  191 1. 
At  the  time  of  Dr.  Dixon's  appointment,  when  the 
department  of  health  was  newly  created  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  health  conditions  in  the  State 
were  extremely  unfavorable,  and  epidemics  of 
smallpox,  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  had  rav- 
aged first  one  section  and  then  another.  When  Dr. 
Dixon  took  charge  all  this  was  changed,  and  it 
was  not  long  ere  the  manner  in  which  he  organ- 
ized and  developed  the  department  had  won  for  it 
the  reputation  of  being  by  far  the  most  successful 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  happy  evolution  was  not  effected  with- 
out arousing  much  opposition.  Dr.  Dixon  was 
burned  in  effigy  in  Waynesboro,  his  mail  contained 
many  threatening  letters,  and  he  was  denounced 
by  the  names  of  "czar"  and  "dictator."  A  health 
inspector  had  his  skull  fractured  by  a  farmer  near 
Reading,  and  one  man  who  thought  that  the  health 
department  was  seeking  to  murder  his  seven  chil- 
dren by  vaccination,  lay  in  wait  one  night  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  Dr.  Dixon.  It  happened  that 
on  that  night  the  commissioner  took  another  route 
and  so  escaped.  The  man  upon  being  discovered 
acknowledged  his  intention,  whereupon  Dr.  Dixon 
wrote  him  a  kindly  letter  and  made  of  him  a  con- 
vert to  vaccination.  These  instances  show  the  pre- 
eminent fitness  of  Dr.  Dixon  for  his  task.  As  a 
pioneer  in  the  cause  of  medical  science  he  led 
the  way  with  unfaltering  courage  and  uncompro- 
mising firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such 
large-hearted  tolerance  for  the  ignorant  fear  and 
blind  fury  of  his  opponents  that  he  brought  en- 
lightenment to  many  and  converted  some  of  his 
most  bitter  enemies  into  faithful  friends. 

As  the  writer  on  hygiene  and  bacteriology.  Dr. 
Dixon  had  a  world-wide  reputation,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably by  his  original  and  advanced  work  in  connec- 
tion with  tuberculosis  that  he  is  best  known  to  the 
general  public.  On  October  19,  1889,  he  published 
in  the  "Medical  News"  of  Philadelphia,  his  great 
discovery  of  producing  immunity  to  tuberculosis  in 
the  lower  animals,  at  the  same  time  making  known 
his  fluid  extract,  tuberculin,  used  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.     This  was 
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a  year  before  the  great  Koch  announced  tuberculin 
as  a  cure  for  tuberculosis. 

The  various  organizations  in  which  Dr.  Dixon 
was  enrolled  were  well  night  innumerable.  In 
1898  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  of  Philadelphia,  and,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  hygiene  of  this  body, 
did  much  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
schools  of  the  city.  He  was  vice-president  of  the 
Ludwick  Institute  and  the  Zoological  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Grandom  Institution ;  also  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety and  that  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  belonged  to  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Other  organizations  of  which  Dr.  Dixon  was  a 
member  were  the  following :  Eugenics  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  American  Public  Health  Association, 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis,  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality,  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  Pennsylvania  Medical  So- 
ciety and  American  Medical  Association.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  a  director 
of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  honorary  president 
of  the  Ophthalmological  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  also  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
health  and  preventive  medicine  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  committee  of  the  medical  section.  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense.  He  was  president  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  term  which  began  September  24,  1917. 

Among  the  clubs  to  which  Dr.  Dixon  belonged 
were:  The  Deal's  Island  Shooting,  the  American 
Kennel,  the  Philadelphia  Kennel,  the  Wilderness, 
the  Tarrantine  of  Ilesboro,  the  Philadelphia,  the 
University,  the  Merion  Cricket,  the  Radnor  Hunt, 
and  the  Medical,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1909  Dr.  Dixon  received  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  in  1916  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Lafayette 
College. 

Monuments  worthy  of  Dr.  Dixon  exist  in  the 
tuberculosis  sanatoriums  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  under  his  supervision.  One  of 
these  is  at  Mont  Alto  and  has  accommodations  for 
the  treatment  of  1,000  patients,  and  other  sanatoria 
are  maintained  throughout  the  State.  There  were 
also  established  by  Dr.  Dixon  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dispensaries  for  the  care  of  the  tubercular 
poor. 

It  is  said  that  every  man  has  a  hobby,  and  if 


this  be  so,  Dr.  Dixon  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
His  hobby  was  work,  and  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  his  working  time, 
fixed  by  himself,  was  fourteen  hours  a  day.  Not 
only  did  he  rigidly  adhere  to  this  program,  but 
long  after  he  had  established  the  department  on  a 
firm  basis  he  could  be  found  in  his  office  in  Har- 
risburg  many  hours  after  the  departure  of  his  em- 
ployees. During  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis his  work  day  exceeded  even  the  fourteen-hour 
limit.  No  State  had  a  more  successful  quarantine 
than  that  established  and  maintained  by  Dr.  Dixon, 
and  none  was  more  effectual  in  arresting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease. 

Soon  after  becoming  commissioner  of  health,  Dr. 
Dixon  began  the  weekly  publication  of  "Little 
Talks  on  Health  and  Hygiene,"  which  were  sent 
to  all  newspapers  in  the  State.  Within  a  short 
space  of  time  other  papers  requested  him  to  put 
them  on  his  mailing  list,  the  first  of  these  being 
one  of  the  great  Chicago  dailies.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  a  call  from  Boston,  another  from 
Buffalo  and  still  others  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Before  long  requests  for  the  "talks"  were  re- 
ceived from  India  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Short  and  simple  was  Dr.  Dixon's  formula  for 
health:  "Eat  less  food,  breathe  good  air  and  get 
plenty  of  sleep."  The  intensity  of  the  nature  of 
the  man  who  gave  this  advice  is  manifest  in  the 
following  utterance :  "Where  there  is  so  much  that 
is  interesting  in  life  it  would  be  strange  to  con- 
ceive of  my  wanting  a  playtime.  I  find  it  hard  to 
let  go  long  enough  to  sleep."  His  energy  forced 
him  to  set  at  naught  his  own  counsel. 

A  warning  which  Dr.  EWxon  never  failed  to 
emphasize  was  the  warning  against  the  fly.  "Ex- 
terminate the  fly,"  he  said :  "if  everyone  realized 
how  dangerous  the  fly  is  it  would  disappear  in  a 
single  year."  Next  to  the  fly.  Dr.  Dixon's  greatest 
hatred  was  for  intoxication.  "A  drunken  man,"  he 
said,  "is  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  demoralizing 
factors  in  civilized  life.  He  may  kill  his  best 
friend,  send  a  great  passenger  ship  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  even  incite  a  war  of  nations." 

While  a  vigorous  champion  of  eugenics,  Dr. 
Dixon  was  also  a  staunch  defender  of  marriage 
for  love.  In  a  paper  read  before  a  conference  for 
race  betterment,  held  in  191 5,  in  San  Francisco,  he 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  tendency  to  disregard 
sentiment  in  relation  to  marriage.  "To  give  up 
sentiment,"  he  said,"  would  mean  involuting,  or 
going  backward  toward  primitive  man.  We  can- 
not afford  to  discourage  sentiment  in  the  selection 
for  marriage." 

The  appearance  and  personality  of  Dr.  Dixon 
are  still  too  vividly  present  in  the  minds  of  m.any  to 
require  any  description  here.     The  historian   can 
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preserve  the  record  of  his  brilliant  and  beneficent 
life,  but  we  must  trust  to  the  pencil  of  the  artist 
for  the  delineation  of  the  countenance  which  so 
nobly  expressed  the  traits  of  character  which  made 
the  man  what  the  world  knew  him  to  be. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon  married  Fannie  Gilbert, 
daughter  of  John  and  Catharine  (Hatfield)  Gil- 
bert, and  they  became  the  parents  of  one  daughter : 
Catharine  H.,  who  married  John  S.  Sharpe. 
In  his  marriage  Dr.  Dixon  found  ideal  companion- 
ship for  a  man  of  his  type,  and  in  his  strenuous 
life  the  only  successful  rival  of  his  work  was  his 
love  of  home  and  family. 

Scarcely  had  he  passed  his  prime  when  it  became 
evident  that  Dr.  Dixon  was  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  cause  to  which  he  had  given  so  many  years 
of  ceaseless  and  fruitful  labor  On  February  26, 
191 8,  the  man  who  had  been  justly  called  one  of 
the  world's  "most  persistent  warriors  against  dis- 
ease" doffed  his  armor  and  laid  aside  his  sword. 
On  the  day  before  his  departure,  his  weekly 
"Health  Talks"  were  omitted  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  their  publication,  for  not  until  brain 
and  hand  were  paralyzed  did  the  writer  cease  to 
use  his  pen  for  those  needing  his  help  and  guid- 
ance. 

It  was  in  his  dear  and  native  city  of  Philadel- 
phia that  Dr.  Dixon  passed  away,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  ceased  to  breathe  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  uninterrupted  stream 
oi  messages  and  letters  of  sympathy.  Many  of 
these  were  sent,  of  course,  by  State  officials,  but 
the  greater  number  were  from  physicians  and 
scientists,  not  only  in  Philadelphia  and  in  every  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union. 

From  the  innumerable  tributes  offered  to  Dr. 
Dixon's  character  and  work,  we  select  that  of 
Governor  Brumbaugh : 

He  was  a  remarkable  administrator  and  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  culture  and  probity.  .  .  .  He 
gave  himself  unstintedly  to  a  great  public  service 
and  his  early  death  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
working  for  others  he  heroically  sacrificed  himself. 

He  has  given  us  an  example  of  lofty  ideals  and 
effective  performance  of  public  service.  His  great 
work  in  caring  for  the  tubercular  and  other  un- 
fortunates is  monumental.  His  splendid  work  in 
preventive  measures,  and  his  prompt  handling  of 
contagious  diseases  have  given  Pennsylvania  a 
security  of  health  possessed  by  no  other  great  com- 
munity. Pure  in  spirit,  loyal  in  service,  lofty  in 
professional  honor  and  modestly  great,  he  was  an 
officer  in  whom  the  State  took  honest  pride.  His 
loss  is  beyond  words.  His  life  and  his  services  are 
a  sacred  memorial. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania legitimately  and  proudly  claim  as  their 
own   this    noble   physician   and    brilliant    scientist. 


But  he  belongs  not  to  them  alone,  nor  even  to  his 
native  country.  Samuel  G.  Dixon  was  one  of  the 
world's  benefactors. 


JOHN  N.  CALIFF,  honored  by  admission  to 
the  bar  of  Bradford  County  in  1864,  was  ever  there- 
after an  honor  to  the  bar.  A  man  of  irresistible 
personalitv,  he  combined  in  himself  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  mind,  strong  qualities  of  character,  and 
great  qualities  of  heart,  and  while  his  passing  sad- 
dened the  hearts  of  his  multitude  of  friends,  he 
will  live  in  Towanda  so  long  as  memory  remains 
to  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  enjoy  associ- 
ation with  him. 

Born  in  Smithfield,  May  9,  1839,  John  N.  Califf 
was  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  county  whose  inter- 
ests he  served  so  honestly  and  efficiently.  He  was 
of  Rood  family,  his  paternal  grandfather,  Stephen 
Califf,  came  down  from  Vermont  to  establish  his 
home  in  this  section  of  Penns  Woods  in  1816.  His 
rorents  were  Hosea  and  Mary  (Pierce)  Califf. 
His  education,  begun  at  the  Smithfield  public 
schools,  was  continued  at  the  Waver ly  Institute  at 
Waverly,  New  York.  Mr.  Califf  chose  the  law  as 
his  life  work  and  he  came  to  Towanda  to  read  in 
the  offices  of  Overton  &  Montanye.  When  he  had 
prepared,  he  took  his  examinations  successfully  and 
was  fairlv  started  on  his  long  and  useful  career. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  Bradford  County  Bar.  By  inheritance  and 
by  choice  Mr.  Califf  was  a  staunch  Republican. 
He  was  never  .-3  blind  follower  of  party  leaders, 
but  thought  out  the  questions  of  men  and  measures 
independently,  and  when  once  he  had  reached  a 
conclusion  he  courageously  stood  for  his  convic- 
tions and  defended  his  beliefs.  He  hated  chicanery 
and  trickery  of  every  sort,  as  was  inevitable  for  one 
of  so  transparently  honest  a  character.  Yet  with 
his  strength  was  blended  a  sweetness  of  spirit,  a 
sympatliy  and  a  genial  courtesy  that  left  an  abiding 
impression  on  all  who  knew  him.  Recognizing  this 
eminent  ability,  his  party  nominated  and  elected 
him  to  various  offices.  For  several  years  he  was 
deputy  registrar  and  recorder,  and  in  1874  he  was 
elected  district  attorney  for  the  county,  acting  con- 
secutively in  that  office  until  1877.  He  also  held 
the  office  of  registrar  of  wills  and  recorder  of 
deeds  in  the  same  county.  Mr.  Califf  never  lost 
his  keen  interest  in  public  affairs,  even  when  laid 
aside  from  active  participation  in  events.  Though 
illness  robbed  him  of  bodily  strength,  his  mind  re- 
mained C)Ca«-,  his  spirit  oright,  and  his  faith  in  the 
ultimate  good  of  all  things  unshaken. 

Just  as  Mr.  Califf  was  about  to  enter  his  pro- 
fession the  devastation  of  the  Civil  War  began  to 
rob  our  land  of  its  bravest  and  its  best,  and  he, 
with  his  associates,  enlisted  under  the  Union  ban- 
ner as  a  member  of  Company  B,  141st  Regiment, 
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Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  after  six 
months  of  service  he  was  honorably  discharged  on 
account  of  disability.  In  July,  i657,  he  joined  the 
Masonic  iraiernity,  and  later  served  his  lodge  as 
Master,  also  holding  the  office  of  High  Priest  of 
Union  Chapter  and  Commander  of  Northern  Com- 
mandery.  He  joined  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  in  1888,  and  served  that  body  as  secre- 
tary from  July  i,  1896,  until  May  i,  1921,  when  he 
declined  further  reelection.  His  other  fraternal 
calling  was  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

As  in  every  other  affiliation  of  his  life,  Mr.  Ca- 
liff  was  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian.  His  mem- 
bership in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was 
neither  perfunctory  nor  a  pose.  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  upon  the  church  services  so  long  as  his 
strength  permitted,  and  his  religious  belief  was  a 
secret  source  of  comfort  and  strength.  He  be- 
lieved in  God  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and 
the  eternal  truths  were  deeply  imbedded  in  his 
heart. 

On  July  26,  1865,  John  N.  Califf  married  Rosa 
McCabe,  daughter  of  James  McCabe,  who  was  then 
a  leading  merchant  of  Towanda.  He  is  survived 
by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Califf  Hoffman,  of 
•Towanda,  and  three  grandchildren,  Mrs.  Claude 
A.  Thom.pson,  of  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  John 
and  Joseph  Califf,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Califf  was  devoted  to  his  home  and  family, 
and  to  his  last  breath  showed  an  unfailing  concern 
for  those  dear  ones  who  were  caring  for  him. 
Thinking  back  upon  his  life  those  who  knew  him 
intimately  can  say  that  his  pathway  grew  brighter 
and  brighter  unto  the  Perfect  Day. 


CHARLES     SPITTALL     WALTON— The 

family  of  Walton  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 
annals  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  statesmanship,  education  and  business; 
and  it  is  said  that  wherever  one  finds  a  Walton 
there  is  a  good  man.  A  leading  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily settled  in  Pennsylvania;  it  was  connected  with 
Robert  Walton,  of  Virginia,  father  of  George 
Walton,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  this  article 
is  treated  the  Pennsylvania  branch,  of  which  an 
honored  member  was  Charles  Spittall  Walton, 
who,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1916,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  commercial  life  of  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Walton  was  descended  from  Daniel 
Walton,  second  of  the  four  Walton  brothers,  who 
came  to  Newcastle  in  1635  and  subsequently 
settling  in  a  part  of  Philadelphia  County  they 
called  Byberry  after  a  township  in  Gloucestershire, 
England,  where  they  were  born.  The  other  three 
brothers  were  Nathaniel,  Thomas  and  William 
Walton.     In  1682  they  received  a  visit  from  Wil- 


liam Penn,  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  The  descent 
is  through  the  following:  (I)  Daniel  Walton,  mar- 
ried Mary  Lamb  in  Pennsylvania  in  1682.  (II) 
Daniel  (2)  Walton,  married  Elizabeth  Clifton,  of 
the  old  Clifton  family  of  Pennsylvania  -and  New 
Jersey.  (Ill)  Daniel  (3)  Walton,  who  married  Ann 
Knight,  was  born  July  20,  1763.  (IV)  Daniel  (4) 
Walton,  married  Mary  Woolens,  born  September 
29,  1775,  died  February  9,  1832.  (V)  Joseph  Wal- 
ton, born  March  11,  1804,  in  Sanford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, died  March  4,  1876,  at  Haddonfield.  New 
Jersey;  he  married  at  Robin  Hood  Hotel,  Frank- 
ford,  Philadelphia,  November  22,  1827,  Ann  Dyre 
(not  a  Quaker),  born  March  2,  1800,  died  in  Had- 
donfield, March  24,  1864 ;  he  was  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Philadelphia  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Roberts,  Walton  &  Company,  and  of  Roberts 
Walton  &  Asa  Packer;  he  later  became  a  member 
of  the  New  Market  Street  Baptist  Church,  a  group 
of  whose  members,  including  himself,  built  the 
Fourth  Baptist  Church  at  Fifth  and  Buttonwood 
streets,  Philadelphia,  in  front  of  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ton bought  a  plot  of  ground  he  donated  to  the  city 
as  a  park ;  for  many  years  he  served  as  a  deacon 
in  this  institution.  (VI)  Charles  Dyre  Walton,  bom 
October  3,  1833,  married,  September  i,  1856,  Hen- 
rietta Fisher  Spittall,  born  July  6,  1836,  daughter 
of  John  Spittall,  of  Whitehaven,  England,  and 
Sarah  Spittall,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
people  came  from  Stirling,  Scotland.  John  Spit- 
tall died  October  8,  1886;  Sarah,  his  wife  by  the 
first  marriage,   died   March   26,    1839. 

(VII)  Charles  Spittall  Walton,  son  of  Charles 
Dyre  and  Henrietta  Fisher  (Spittall)  Walton,  was 
bom  April  16,  1862,  in  Philadelphia.  His  childhood 
was  spent  in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  and  his 
early  education  was  received  in  the  private  schools. 
In  1878  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  the  course  in  min- 
ing engineering  and  was  graduated  in  1882.  He 
immediately  formed  a  connection  with  the  firm  of 
England  &  Bryan,  leather  manufacturers,  a  move 
which  time  justified  as  wise  because  it  led  by  the 
natural  course  of  events  to  his  ultimate  successes 
in  the  business  world,  which  were  to  come  within 
quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Walton's  application 
and  ability  caused  his  elevation  in  1887  to  member- 
ship in  the  firm.  In  1906,  dissolution  was  agreed 
upon  in  order  to  reconstitute  the  firm  as  England, 
Walton  &  Company,  Inc.,  with  Mr.  Walton  as 
vice-president  of  the  concern  for  one  year,  and  his 
father-in-law,  Thomas  Young  England,  as  president. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  England  died,  and  Mr. 
Walton  was  elected  president  and  treasurer.  The 
firm  then  entered  upon  a  period  of  remarkable  ex- 
pansion which,  due  largely  to  the  executive  qual- 
ities of  its  directing  head,  caused  it  to  become  one 
of  the  leading  concerns  of  the  United  States  in  its 
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WALTON. 

Arms — Per  pale  azure  and  sable  on  a  chevron  indented  between  three  swans 
argent,  as  many  buckles  of  the  first. 

Crest — A  griffin's  head  erased  argent,  seme  of  buckles  azure,  pierced  through 
the  mouth  by  a  spear  in  bend  sinister  point  upwards  or. 

Motto — Murtis  aeneus  virtus. 
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line.  Numerous  other  connections  gave  Mr.  Wal- 
ton a  deserved  prominence.  He  was  president  and 
a  director  of  the  Central  Trust  &  Savings  Com- 
pany; a  director  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Northern  Liberties ;  the  Tanners'  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company ;  the  Union  National  Bank ;  the 
Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company;  the 
Employers'  Indemnity  Company;  vice-president  of 
the  Steigel  Lumber  Company;  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Chilhowe  Extract  Company;  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Imperial  Extract  Company ; 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Carroll  Oak  Tan- 
ning Company ;  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Unaka  Tanning  Company ;  president  and  treasurer 
J.  P.  Houck  Tanning  Company,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Schlosser  Leather  Company ; 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Junaluska  Leather 
Company,  and  the  Leather  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company. 

In  political  life,  Mr.  Walton  was  a  staunch  Re- 
publican, but  he  never  became  active  beyond  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship  in  casting  his  vote  for 
the  best  man.  He  served  for  years  on  the  Radnor 
Township  School  Board.  In  religious  circles  he 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Fourth  Baptist  Church.  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  Central  Baptist  Church  of  Wayne  as  a 
trustee  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  Baptist  Publication  Society,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  for  this  organization  its  pres- 
ent home  at  Seventeenth  and  Chestnut  streets.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Association,  and  in  general  was  a  great  friend 
to  struggling  youth,  whom  he  assisted  in  many 
practical  ways.  He  bore  the  reputation  of  a  man 
who  was  not  only  successful  in  business,  but  who 
never  resorted  to  sharp  practice,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, tempered  his  dealings  with  that  degree  of 
humanity  which  makes  smooth  the  relationships 
between  employer  and  employe,  and  causes  the 
man  at  the  head  of  the  business  to  be  beloved  by 
those  to  whom  he  extends  a  friendly  hand. 

On  May  11,  1887,  Mr.  Walton  was  united  in 
matrimony  with  Martha  E.  England,  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Young  and  Emma  Clarissa 
(Combs)  England,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  the  following  four  children:  i.  Thomas  Eng- 
land (q.  v.).  2.  Martha,  who  married  William 
A.  Wiedersheim  (2),  and  they  had  a  son,  William 
A.  (3d),  born  September  2,  1917.  3.  Charles  Spit- 
tall,  Jr.,  head  of  the  manufacturing  firm  of  Charles 
S.  Walton  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia;  married 
April  I,  191 5,  Adeline  May  Potts,  and  they  have 
had :  i.  Martha  Adeline,  deceased,  ii.  Virginia, 
iii.  Barbara,  iv.  Suzanne  Walton,  born  March  28, 
1923.     4.  Joseph  William  Walton,  born  June   10, 


1903,    married   June   26,    1926,   to   Florence   Earle 
Trask. 

The  Waltons  lived  at  "Walmarthon,"  in  St.  Da- 
vids, a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  and  during  the 
summer  months  for  several  years  the  place  has  been 
made  available  to  thousands  of  city  children  as  a 
retreat,  and  here  the  Waltons  dispensed  an  old- 
fashioned  hospitality.  It  was  also  here  that  the 
head  of  the  household  passed  away  December  26, 
1916,  a  day  in  which  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
children  and  older  friends  and  associates  were 
made  sad.  Yet  the  grief  of  the  mourners  was 
softened  by  the  knowledge  that  his  descendants  and 
admirers  would  carry  on  the  work  he  so  well 
started,  and  to  his  everlasting  glory  and  honor. 


THOMAS   ENGLAND   WALTON— Among 

the  younger  business  men  of  Philadelphia,  Thomas 
England  Walton,  son  of  a  noted  sire,  Charles  Spit- 
tall  Walton,  stands  out  prominently,  while  his  con- 
nection with  club  and  secret  order  life  gives  him 
a  social  standing  of  the  first  rank.  He  is  a  former 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Central 
Baptist  Church  of  Wayne,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Fourth  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
founded  by  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Spittall  Wal- 
ton, and  in  which  his  father  was  a  leading  spirit. 
He  resides  at  St.  Davids,  and  has  a  winter  place 
at  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  where  he  is  well-known 
among  the  Florida  colony. 

Mr.  Walton  was  born  February  22,  1888,  in 
Philadelphia,  the  son  of  Charles  Spittall  Walton 
(q.  V.)  and  Martha  E.  (England)  Walton.  His 
education  was  received  at  the  Haverford  School, 
the  Pennsylvania  Military  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  class  of  1910,  covering  a 
period  of  several  years.  He  accepted  employment 
with  England,  Walton  &  Company,  and  for  eight 
years  proved  one  of  their  leading  officials ;  the 
concern  is  located  at  Third  and  Vine  streets,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  line  in  the 
country.  His  interest  in  other  manufacturing  con- 
cerns being  heavy,  he  withdrew  to  give  more  time 
and  attention  to  them  in  a  supervisory  capacity, 
and  his  wise  counsels  and  friendly  cooperation  have 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  his  associates.  In 
politics  he  is  a  member  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  he  has  never  offered  for  political  preferment. 
He  holds  membership  in  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  having  qualified  for  membership 
through  the  fact  that  certain  ancestors  took  part  in 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  consequent  reen- 
forcement  of  the  political  structure  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies.  His  family  worships  at  the  Cen- 
tral Baptist  Church  of  Wayne,  where  he  is  a  dea- 
con. He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Fourth  Baptist 
Church  of  Philadelphia.    His  secret  orders  include 
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Wayne  Lodge,  No.  581,  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons ;  Montgomery  Chapter,  No.  262,  Royal  Arch 
Masons ;  Philadelphia  Consistory ;  the  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  Lu  Lu 
Temple,  Philadelphia.  His  clubs  include  the  Tal- 
bot County  Country  Club  of  Easton,  Talbot  County, 
Maryland ;  the  Union  League  Club,  the  City  Club 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Athletic  Club,  all  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Walton  married,  November  17,  1909,  in  Red- 
lands,  San  Bernardino  County,  California,  Georgia 
Winifred  Bonnell,  daughter  of  George  William 
and  Nancy  Rosabelle  (Root)  Bonnell,  of  Redlands, 
and  they  have  become  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  i.  Qarissa,  born  September  5,  1910.  2. 
Winifred,  born  October  27,  191 1.  3.  George  Bon- 
nell, bom  November  21,  1913.  4.  Thomas  Eng- 
land, Jr.,  bom  March  16,  1915.  5.  Nancy,  bom 
October  25,  1916.  6.  Mary,  bom  January  9,  1918. 
7.  Robert  Elliott,  born  February  2,  1921.  8. 
Martha  Jean  Walton,  bom  January  18,  1925. 


JOHN  W.  REILY— An  honored  and  success- 
ful factor  in  the  iron  industry  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years,  and  for  ten  years  approximately 
retired  on  the  well-earned  fruits  of  his  labors,  John 
W.  Reily,  of  Fort  Hunter,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  devoting  his 
attention  to  the  supervision  of  his  Fort  Hunter 
dairy  farm  of  1,400  hundred  acres.  His  reputa- 
tion for  straightforward  and  successful  transac- 
tions in  the  business  world  followed  him  into  the 
realm  of  agriculture,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
found  great  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 

Bom  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  September  26, 
i860,  John  W.  Reily  was  the  son  of  the  late  John 
W.  and  Katherine  E.  (Dull)  Reily,  whose  only 
other  child  is  Rebecca  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Walter  J.  Bradshaw,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  a 
civil  engineer,  and  they  went  to  reside  in  Helena, 
Montana.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradshaw  were  born 
two  children :  Catherine  and  John  Reily  Bradshaw. 
John  W.  Reily  attended  the  Miss  Woodward  Pri- 
vate School  in  Harrisburg,  and  next  studied  at 
Harrisburg  Academy  under  Professor  Seiler,  going 
thence  to  McClellan  Institute,  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1873-76,  and  finishing  his  education  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1879. 

Mr.  Reily  commenced  his  business  career  as  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  Montgomery  Iron  Com- 
pany at  its  mills  at  Port  Kennedy,  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  was  engaged  in  that  capacity  until  1881.  In 
that  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Union  Forge  in  Lebanon  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1883  he  resigned  that  position 
that  he  might  build  the  great  Lucknow  Forge  at 
Lucknow    Station,    which    industry    he    developed 


under  his  management  and  ownership  until  the  end 
of  the  World  War.  He  continued  to  own  this 
valuable  property  until  February  i,  1926,  when  he 
transferred  it  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. During  his  connection  with  the  iron  indus- 
try he  became  one  of  the  most  expert  and  best- 
known  men  in  the  trade.  He  was  enterprising,  pro- 
gressive, far-sighted  and  possessed  of  a  business 
acumen  which  encompassed  a  large  business  suc- 
cess, both  financially  and  substantially. 

Shortly  after  he  entered  into  the  iron  manu- 
facturing business  Mr.  Reily  assumed  charge  of 
the  Boas  farm  of  ninety  acres  at  Fort  Hunter. 
Since  that  time  he  has  added  to  his  farm  holdings 
until  his  property  of  that  type  totalled  1,400  acres, 
where  he  passed  much  of  his  time  in  its  super- 
vision. A  large  stone  quarry  on  this  farm  which 
supplies  a  fine  quality  of  building  stone,  crushed 
stone  and  gravel,  and  which  was  long  a  source  of 
revenue  to  Mr.  Reily,  he  leased  to  the  Rockville 
Quarry  Company,  which  is  carrying  on  extensive 
operations  at  that  point. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  a  paltry  ten,  Mr.  Reily 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  productive  wood- 
choppers  in  his  section  of  the  country.  He  would 
average  to  chop  6,000  cords  of  wood  a  year,  load 
it  and  have  it  hauled  by  his  mules  to  Lucknow. 
This  item  out  of  Mr.  Reily's  life  will  convey  the 
additional  idea  that  he  was  a  very  industrious 
man,  gifted  for  doing  hard  work  on  a  large  scale; 
in  fact,  work  and  he  always  got  on  well  together. 
That  was  the  chief  way  in  which  he  achieved  suc- 
cess in  business  and  agriculture.  His  business  ac- 
tivities covered  virtually  the  entire  period  from 
his  beginning  in  the  iron  industry  to  the  close  of 
the  World  War,  when  he  left  to  others  to  build  on 
the  foundation  that  he  had  laid  and  to  add  to  the 
superstructure  that  he  had  erected. 

For  many  years  after  he  attained  his  majority 
Mr.  Reily  was  enrolled  as  a  staunch  member  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  affiliated  with  Harris- 
burg Lodge,  No.  12,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks:  a  member  of  the  Grange,  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  No.  1812;  and  a  member  of  the 
Harrisburg  Country  Club.  He  was  also  active  in 
old  Inglenook  Club  and  the  Harrisburg  Social 
Club  and  in  the  Fort  Hunter  Road  Commission,  of 
which  he  was  at  one  time  president.  His  religious 
fellowship  was  with  the  Market  Square  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Reily  married,  November  3,  1887,  at  Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania,  Helen  M.,  daughter  of  Dan- 
iel D.  and  Afargaret  (Bates)  Boas.  Her  father, 
born  in  Harrisburg,  February  19,  1819,  died  May  9, 
1878,  of  injuries  received  when  thrown  from  his 
carriage.  He  was  a  son  of  Jacob  Boas,  born  in 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  1786,  who  in  turn  was 
the  son  of  Rev.  William  Boas. 


MINER. 
Arms — Gules,  a  fesse  argent  between  three  plates. 

Crest — A  mailed  hand  holding  a  battle-axe,  armed  at  both  ends  proper. 

(Crozier:    "General  Armory.") 

RUSSELL. 
Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  cross-crosslets,  fitchee  sable. 
Crest — A  demi-lion  rampant  collared  sable  studded  or,  holding  a  cross  of  the 
shield.  (Crozier:     "General  Armory.") 

ELLIOT. 

Arms — Azure,  a  fesse  or. 

Crest — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  griffin's  head  couped,  wings  endorsed 
sable  charged  with  five  hurts. 

Motto— Non  sine  Deo.  (Crozier:    "General  Armory.") 

LANGDON.      . 

Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  bears'  heads  erased  sable. 

(Burke:     "General  xArmory.") 

WOODROFF  (WOODRUFF). 

^;^i,,j_Gules.  on  a  chevron  argent  three  bucks'  heads  erased  sable,  a  chief  per 
fesse  nebulee  of  the  third  and  second,  quartering,  sable,  a  fesse  ermine  between 
two  lions  passant  guardant  argent. 

Crest — A  dexter  arm  embowed  habited  with  leaves  vert,  holding  a  branch  of 
honeysuckle  all  proper.  (Burke:    "General  Armory.") 

COLES. 

Arms— Argent,  a  bull  passant  gules  armed  or,  within  a  bordure  sable  bezantee. 

Crest — A  demi-dragon  vert,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  an  arrow  or,  headed 
and  feathered  argent. 

Motto — Dexim  cole  regem  serva. 
(Matthew:  "American  Armoury  and  Blue  Book."    Crozier:  "General  Armory.") 
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Mr.  Reily  died  September  13,  1927,  after  a  short 
illness  of  three  weeks.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  loss  of  this  man  the  community  of 
Fort  Hunter  has  been  markedly  deprived  of  a 
great  and  progressive  influence  for  good. 


HENRY  BOWER— Among  the  pioneers  of  the 
chemical  industry  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  late 
Henry  Bower,  founder  of  the  long  established  or- 
ganization now  known  as  the  Henry  Bower  Chem- 
ical Manufacturing  Oampany,  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Bower  was  a  man  of  great  political  influence 
and  did  much  to  advance  the  best  interests  not  of 
his  city  and  State  only,  but  also  of  the  country  at 
large. 

Henry  Bower  was  born  April  9,  1833,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  a  son  of  William  and  Fannie 
(Bennett)    Bower,   who'  came  to  that   city    from 
Hamburg,  Germany,  about  1825.     In  1854  Henry 
Bower  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  afterward  engaging  for  a  time  in  the 
business  of  a  broker  in  chemicals.     In   1856  Mr. 
Bower  began  the  manufacture  of  heavy  chemicals 
at  Twenty-ninth   Street  and   Gray's  Ferry  Road, 
where   the  works   which   he   established   are    still 
standing.     He  first  engaged  in  business  under  the 
name  of  Henry  Bower.    In  1885  he  took  into  part- 
nership his  son,  William  H.  Bower,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Henry  Bower  &  Son.     In  1887  the  style 
was  changed  to  the  Ammonia  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia.   In  1906,  the  various  companies  controlled 
by  the  heirs  of  Henry  Bower,  including  the  Am- 
monia Company  of  Philadelphia,  Kalion  Chemical 
Company,    the    Baltimore    Chrome    Works    Com- 
pany,  were   consolidated   and   incorporated    under 
the  name  of  the  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manu- 
facturing Company.    In  the  utilization  of  so-called 
waste    materials    in    the    manufacture    of     useful 
chemicals,  Henry  Bower  was  a  pioneer.    In  making 
his  many  researches  he  always  had  in  mind  the 
predominant  end  of  using  these  materials,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
first  in  America  to  use  potash  salts  as  an  ingredi- 
ent   of    the    fertilizers    which    he    manufactured. 
Some  say  he  was  also  the  first — he  was  certainly 
among  the  first — to  recover  on  a  large  scale  the 
ammonia  from  the  "gas  liquors"  of  the  gas  works 
and  similar  establishments.    Throughout  his  active 
business  career  Mr.  Bower  was  prominently  identi- 
fied with  every  movement  affecting  the  growth  of 
the  chemical  industry  in  the  United  States.    In  1878 
he  received  from  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia the  Elliott  Cresson  medal  as   the  first  in 
this  country  to  make  pure,  inodorous  glycerine,  and 
he  also  received  medals  for  the  excellence  of  his 
manufactures  at  the  exhibitions  of  Vienna  in  1873 ; 
the    Franklin    Institute   in    1874;    Philadelphia    in 
1876;  Paris  in  1878;  and  Chicago  in  1893. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  Henry  Bower 
that  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  determined 
to  have  the  statistics  of  the  chemical  industries 
reported,  in  the  census  of  1880,  as  a  separate  branch 
of  manufacture.  Henry  Bower  was  appointed  the 
special  agent  of  the  bureau  to  collect  these  statis- 
tics for  the  census  of  1880,  and  also  for  that  of 
1890,  and  the  excellence  of  these  reports  bears  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  painstaking  thoroughness 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  in- 
trusted to  him.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
chemical  industry  of  the  United  States  was  widely 
recognized,  and  the  fact  that  his  opinions  and  ad- 
vice were  frequently  sought  by  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
framing  of  tariff  legislation  bearing  thereon,  af- 
fords the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  He  was  for  many 
years  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  prominent  in  its  councils.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and 
from  1891  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  occupied  a 
seat  on  the  board  of  managers.  He  also  belonged 
to  the  Philadelphia  Club  and  the  "Rabbitt,"  a  well- 
known  social  organization.  In  any  group  of  the 
representative  men  of  his  city  and  State,  Henry 
Bower  was  among  the  foremost,  and  he  also  occu- 
pied a  high  position  among  the  scientists  of  his 
State.  Quietly  charitable,  he  was  actively  public- 
spirited.  All  his  life  he  was  a  student  with  a 
special  fondness  for  scientific  pursuits. 

Henry  Bower  married,  June  5,  1862,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Lucretia  Kirk  Elliott,  daughter  of  Isaac 
and  Elisa  (Thomas)  Elliott.  Isaac  Elliott  was 
born  February  17,  1795,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
descended  from  John  Elliott,  of  Manton,  England, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  May,  1753.  Elisa 
Thomas  was  a  representative  of  the  Thomas  and 
Mather  families,  prominently  connected  with  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Bower  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
I.  William  Henry.  2.  George  R.,  deceased.  3. 
Elise  Elliott,  wife  of  Sydney  Thayer.  4.  Frank  B. 
Mrs.  Henry  Bower  died  June  3,  1895.  Not  long 
did  Mr.  Bower  survive  the  faithful  companion  of 
many  years.  His  death,  which  occurred  March 
26,  1896,  elicited  those  tributes  of  admiration,  re- 
spect and  affection  which  his  life  and  work  were 
so  admirably  fitted  to  inspire. 

As  a  pioneer  in  his  special  branch  of  the  chem- 
ical industry,  Henry  Bower  was  easily  the  peer  of 
any  man  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  record  should  be 
preserved  with  those  of  the  other  "men  of  mark" 
of  the  city  and  State  who  were  his  contemporaries. 
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VALENTINE  LORNE  HUMMEL— The  late 
Valentine  Lome  Hummel,  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  older  and  better  known  families  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  man  who  held  a  position  of 
prominence  in  the  real  estate  world  of  that  part 
of  the  State,  was  born  on  January  31,  1889,  at 
Harrisburg.  Mr.  Hummel  was  a  son  of  Valentine 
and  Mary  (Ross)  Hummel,  a  grandson  of  Richard 
H.  and  Eliza  (Bucher)  Hummel,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Judge  Valentine  Hummel,  son  of 
Frederick  Hummel,  who  was  the  originator  of  this 
family  in  America,  having  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  at  Hummelstown,  Pennsylvania,  direct 
from  the  first  William  Penn  grant.  Judge  Valen- 
tine Hummel  owned  land  which  is  now  divided  into 
five  large  agricultural  estates  and  includes  the 
present  village  of  Lemoyne,  and  Fort  Washington, 
near  the  city  of  Harrisburg.  Judge  Valentine's 
son,  Richard  H.,  lived  and  died  in  Harrisburg, 
and  his  son  Valentine,  the  father  of  Valentine 
Lome,  was  one  of  the  very  substantial  citizens  of 
that  same  community.  Valentine  Hummel,  the 
father,  was  representative  to  the  Common  Council 
from  the  Third  Ward,  from  1883  to  1886  inclusive, 
and  in  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  Select  Council 
for  the  ensuing  four-year  term.  In  1900  he  was 
appointed  jury  commissioner,  and  he  was  serving 
in  this  office  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  year  1901. 

Valentine  Lome  Hummel  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  Harrisburg  Academy,  and  he  later 
attended  St.  Luke's  Academy,  at  Wayne,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Still  later  he  studied  at  the  Bellefont  Acad- 
emy, graduating  from  there  with  the  class  of  1909. 
Immediately  after  this  he  pursued  a  course  of 
study,  for  one  year,  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, his  being  the  class  of  1913.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Harrisburg  where  he  at  once  branched 
out  into  business  for  himself,  obtaining  his  first 
real  contact  with  the  world  of  commerce  in  the 
real  estate  business.  He  soon  opened  an  office  for 
himself  at  No.  103  Market  Street,  Harrisburg. 
This  proved  to  be  an  entirely  successful  venture, 
and  he  soon  broadened  the  scope  of  his  enterprise 
to  include  the  steamship  business  as  well.  And  it 
was  thus  that  he  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  the  year  1918 — a  man  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  him  well,  and  respected  by  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Despite  the  many  duties  of  the  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  Mr.  Hummel  found  time  in 
which  to  take  an  interest  in  the  civic  and  general 
affairs  of  his  community.  In  his  political  views  he 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party; 
and  as  such  he  was  noted  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  stood  behind  any  movement  designed  for  the 
welfare  or  advancement  of  his  vicinity. 


Valentine  Lome  Hummel  had  married,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1912,  at  Harrisburg,  Lucretia  Wil- 
liams, who  was  born  at  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania, 
a  daughter  of  George  and  Katherine  (Hubbard) 
Williams.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hummel  became  the 
parents  of  one  child,  a  son,  Valentine  Lome,  Jr., 
who  was  born  on  July  24,  1913,  and  who  is  now, 
1927,  a  student  at  the  Radnor  High  School,  to 
graduate  with  the  class  of  1930.  Mr.  Hummel, 
Sr.,  was  an  attendant  of  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal 
Church  of  Harrisburg.  Mrs.  Hummel  and  her 
son  now  maintain  their  residence  at  Wayne,  in 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  com- 
munity they  attend  the  Episcopal  church. 


FRED  EUGENE  DYER— Never,  perhaps, 
were  the  words,  "His  sun  has  gone  down  while  it 
is  yet  day,"  more  applicable  than  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Fred  E.  Dyer,  of  Norristown,  whose  too  brief 
career  was  so  full  of  promise.  Mr.  Dyer  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  general  manager  of  the 
John  T.  Dyer  Quarry  Company,  was  also  a  fine 
type  of  the  busmess  man  soldier,  having  made, 
during  the  World  War,  a  most  brilliant  record. 

John  T.  Dyer,  father  of  Fred  E.  I>yer,  was  a 
native  of  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  early 
became  a  successful  railroad  contractor,  executing 
large  and  important  contracts  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  and  building  all  the  first 
street  car  lines.  He  put  in  the  subway  under  the 
streets  of  Norristown,  himself  organizing  the  com- 
pany, and  he  also  executed  other  important  sub- 
way and  railroad  construction  work.  He  did  much 
to  promote  the  business  interests  of  Norristown. 
Mr.  Dyer  married,  in  1879,  Mary  Frances  Baker, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  elder  son,  Fred  Eugene,  is  men- 
tioned below.  The  death  of  John  T.  Dyer  oc- 
curred December  8,   1908. 

Fred  E.  Dyer,  son  of  John  T.  and  Mary 
Frances  (Baker)  Dyer,  was  bom  July  4,  1884,  at 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  and  until  1894  attended 
private  and  public  schools  of  his  birthplace.  He 
then  took  a  four  years'  course  at  the  Mohegan  Lake 
Military  School,  Mohegan,  New  York,  afterward 
spending  another  four  years  at  St.  Luke's  School, 
Bustleton,  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1902.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Dyer  became  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  stone  quarry  business  as  a 
railroad  contractor  at  Birdsboro,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  later  becoming  general  manager. 
In  the  group  of  Pennsylvania's  aggressive  business 
men  of  the  younger  generation  he  was  numbered 
among  those  most  strikingly  representative  of  the 
ever  essential  qualities  of  a  twentieth  century  man 
of  affairs. 
When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War 
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Mr.  Dyer  hastened  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral Governmenti  entering  the  first  Training  Camp 
at  Fort  Niagara,  New  York.  In  September,  191 7, 
he  was  detailed  to  Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  and 
on  December  27,  1917,  he  sailed  for  France,  where 
he  became  commander  of  No.  2  Motor  Truck,  Sup- 
ply Department,  furnishing  ammunition  and  other 
supplies  from  the  main  base  to  all  army  fronts, 
having  forty  trucks  and  sixty-three  men.  On  June 
19,  19x9,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was 
discharged  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Dyer  was  an  Independent.  His 
clubs  were  the  Penn  Athletic  (one  of  the  founders 
and  a  charter  member),  Plymouth  Country,  Nor- 
ristown,  and  Bala  Golf.  His  religious  membership 
was  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Tall,  well  built  and  genial  both  in  nature  and 
manner,  Mr.  Dyer  was  fond  of  sports.  He  was 
afifiliated  with  Norristown  Lodge,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  There  was  that  about 
him  that  drew  men  to  him,  and  his  friendships  were 
enduring,  many  of  them  being  of  lifelong  duration. 

Mr.  Dyer  married,  November  30,  191 7,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Irene  M.  Chisholm,  daughter  of  David 
and  Rachel  (Cooper)  Chisholm. 

About  six  years  before  Mr.  Dyer's  death  he  be- 
came a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  his  firm  having 
established  offices  in  that  city,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  died,  on  October  10,  1924,  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely mourned  both  by  business  associates  and  per- 
sonal friends.  Their  sense  of  bereavement  was 
heightened  by  the  thought  of  the  brilliant  promise 
which  was  to  remain  forever  unfulfilled.  Fred  E. 
Dyer  "ceased  from  earth"  before  his  career  had 
reached  its  zenith,  but  the  old-established  business 
which  he  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions bequeathed  to  him  by  its  founder,  entered, 
under  his  leadership,  upon  a  future  in  keeping  with 
its  past.  His  record  should  be  preserved  as  an 
inspiration  to  young  men  of  the  years  to  come. 


HENRY  JAQUES  HALLOCK,  a  fine  type  of 
citizen  and  business  man  who  served  the  public 
of  his  home  town  of  Wyalusing,  Pennsylvania,  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  traced  his  line  to  Peter 
Hallock,  who  founded  the  family  of  that  name  in 
America.  "Hallock's  Neck,"  Long  Island,  where 
he  settled,  was  named  for  him.  Among  his  chil- 
dren was  William,  who  married,  and  had  a  son 
William.  William  (2)  Hallock,  son  of  William 
(i),  had  a  son  Zebulon,  who  lived  and  died  at 
Southold,  Long  Island.  He  had  a  son  Israel,  who 
was  a  patriot  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  died 
in  Ridgeburg,  Orange  County,  New  York.  He 
had  a  son  Richard,  who  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  died  at  Greenville,  Orange  County, 
New  York.  He  and  his  wife  Mary  had  six  sons, 
of  whom  was  Eli.      Eli  Hallock  married  Eunice 


Armstrong,  daughter  of  James  Armstrong,  born 
1762,  died  1825,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
granddaughter  of  Robert  Armstrong,  born  1730, 
died  1783,  who  also  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Of  the  children  of  Eli  Hallock  was  Eli 
Rogers,  of  whom  further. 

Eli  Rogers  Hallock,  son  of  Eli  and  Eunice 
(Armstrong)  Hallock,  was  born  in  Wyoming 
County,  Pennsylvania,  February  14,  1818,  and  died 
there  November  30,  1887.  He  was  a  stone  mason 
and  shoemaker.  He  married,  January  10,  1839, 
Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Jaques,  of  Orange 
County,  New  York,  born  May  12,  1819,  died 
March  23,  1879.  Children:  i.  Robert,  born  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1842,  died  December  19,  1899;  married 
(first)  Louise  Rogers,  who  died  September  27, 
1872;  he  married  (second)  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Jones. 
2.  Almira,  born  June  6,  1845,  married  James 
Smith.  3.  Henry  Jaques,  of  whom  further.  4. 
Mary  L.,  born  June  ■^,  1851,  married  William 
Wyant.  5.  Harriet  Eliza,  born  August  23,  1855, 
married  Edward  Sickler.  6.  Sarah  A.,  born  July 
ID,  1859,  married   Harrison  Wall. 

Henry  Jaques  Hallock,  third  child  of  Eli  Rogers 
and  Mary  Jane  (Jaques)  Hallock,  was  born  in 
Orange,  Centermoreland,  Wyoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  19,  1848,  died  at  his  home  in 
Wyalusing,  Pennsylvania,  October  2,  1925.  His 
early  years  were  passed  on  the  home  farm  and 
in  studies  at  the  local  schools.  In  his  youth  he 
became  apprenticed  to  a  wagon-maker  at  Meshop- 
pen,  and  there  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

In  the  late  6o's  he  came  to  live  in  Wyalusing,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  his  brother,  Robert  Hallock. 
The  latter's  store  on  Church  Street  burned,  and 
Henry  J.  Hallock  then  went  to  Scranton,  where 
he  learned  the  watchmaker's  and  jeweler's  trade. 
In  1871  he  returned  to  Wyalusing  and,  on  May 
I,  1873,  established  his  jewelry  store  in  the  Odd 
Fellows  building.  From  that  day  until  the  day 
before  his  passing  away  he  was  continuously  en- 
gaged in  his  work,  serving  his  public  faithfully 
and  efficiently,  and  meeting  with  the  financial  suc- 
cess that  was  his  due. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Hallock  removed  his  business  to 
the  store  in  the  building  which  he  had  built  at 
Main  and  Church  streets,  Wyalusing,  and  was  at 
that  location  until  1914,  when  he  disposed  of  the 
property  to  the  parties  then  organizing  the  People's 
State  Bank,  and  he  purchased  a  store  property  on 
Main  Street,  where  he  continued  to  do  business. 
In  1892  he  went  to  New  York  City  and  studied 
optometry,  afterward  becoming  a  licensed  optom- 
etrist in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hallock  was  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion  of    the    educational    welfare    of    his    com- 
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munity,  and  especially  in  reading,  seeing  that  good 
books  were  placed  before  both  young  and  adults. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Wyalusing  Public  Library 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  until  his  death, 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years  approximately.  He 
himself  was  a  discriminating  and  constant  reader. 
When  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  instituted 
a  lodge  in  Wyalusing,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  received  into  membership,  and  afterwards  affili- 
ated with  the  Knights  Templar  at  Towanda.  In 
January,  1874,  he  joined  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  at  Camptown,  and  for  forty-four 
years  and  six  months  he  was  secretary  of  White 
Lily  Lodge  of  the  order  in  Wyalusing.  His  inter- 
est in  religious  matters  was  intense,  sincere  and 
sustained.  For  many  years  he  held  positions  of 
trust  on  the  official  board  of  the  Wyalusing  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  was  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school  for  about  twenty-five  years. 
He  did  much  for  the  furtherance  of  the  religious 
cause  in  his  town. 

Henry  Jaques  Hallock  married,  September  29, 
1875,  Alta  Susannah  Dodge,  daughter  of  John 
Franklin  and  Melissa  (Elliott)  Dodge,  of  Terry- 
town.  Mrs.  Hallock,  born  April  9,  1854,  died 
November  20,  1920.  Children:  i.  Lelia  Melissa, 
born  June  27,  1879,  married,  September  16,  1903, 
H.  Arthur  Bartlett;  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  on  thirteen 
established  lines  of  ancestry,  also  is  a  member  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots.  She 
is  secretary  of  the  Wyalusing  Public  Library  As- 
sociation. 2.  Leslie,  born  August  28,  1884,  died 
January  14,  1886. 

H.  Arthur  Bartlett  is  in  the  ninth  generation 
from  Robert  Bartlett,  founder  of  this  family  in 
America,  who  settled  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
in  1623.  His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard 
Warren,  who  came  on  the  "Mayflower"  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  twenty-third  descendant  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  From  Robert  Bartlett  the 
line  is  through  his  son,  Joseph,  the  latter's  son, 
Robert  (2),  the  latter's  son,  Ebenezer,  the  latter's 
son,  Ebenezer  (2),  the  latter's  son,  Daniel,  the 
latter's  son,  Orrin  Daniel,  who  married  Mary 
Weston,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Norris  and  Nancy 
(Dodson)  Weston.  Among  their  children  was 
Henry  Arthur,  born  in  Towanda,  January  8,  1846, 
died  in  Sugar  Run,  September  3,  1899.  He  was  a 
physician  and  surgeon;  he  also  gave  service  in  the 
Civil  War.  Dr.  Bartlett  married,  July  6,  1869, 
Orris  Delphine,  daughter  of  George  Christopher 
and  Fannie  Brown  Hill.  Of  their  nine  children 
was  H.  Arthur  Bartlett,  born  at  Sugar  Run, 
Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  September  26, 
1877,  and  later  removed  to  Wyalusing.  He  mar- 
ried   Lelia   Melissa    Hallock,    daughter   of    Henry 


Jaques  and  Alta  Susannah  (Dodge)  Hallock. 
Children:  Henry  Hallock,  born  December  2, 
1905,  attended  the  George  Washington  University 
and  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  at  Georgetown 
University  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Henry  Arthur, 
Jr.,  born  December  21,  1912;  and  Orrin  Hill,  born 
December  6,  1913.  Both  the  latter  were  confirmed 
June  19,  1924,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot, 
at  the  old  St.  Matthew's  Church  at  Stevensville, 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  organized  in  1797. 


JOHN  WIGGINS  SNOWDEN— Among  the 

foremost  representatives  of  Philadelphia's  manu- 
facturing interests  must  be  numbered  John  W. 
Snowden,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
nationally  known  Stead  &  Miller  Company.  Mr. 
Snowden  is  a  public-spirited  citizen,  being  actively 
identified  with  several  of  the  elements  essential  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  community. 

John  W^iggins  Snowden  was  bom  March  29, 
1869,  at  Newburgh,  New  York,  and  is  a  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  (Wiggins)  Snowden.  When 
he  was  about  six  years  old  his  parents  moved  to 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  and  it  was  in  the  schools 
of  that  city  that  he  received  his  education.  On 
leaving  school,  Mr.  Snowden  entered  the  service 
of  Mills  &  Gibb,  wholesale  dry  goods  merchants  of 
New  York  City,  remaining  with  them  six  years 
and  a  half ;  worked  as  a  traveling  salesman  for 
Naumann  &  Company,  also  of  New  York.  He 
next  associated  himself  with  E.  S.  Jaffray  &  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  most  widely  known  New  York 
dry  goods  houses,  and  their  failure,  in  1895, 
severed  his  connection  with  them. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Snowden  came  to  Phila- 
delphia, obtaining  a  position  as  salesman  with 
Stead  &  Miller,  textile  manufacturers.  In  1908 
the  firm  was  incorporated  as  The  Stead  &  Miller 
Company.  Mr.  Snowden,  after  fourteen  years  as 
salesman  on  the  road,  was  oflfered  the  position  of 
general  manager  of  the  mills,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  incorporation  he  became  vice-president,  which 
office  he  held  in  conjunction  with  those  of  general 
manager  and  director,  until  February,  1927,  when 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  company.  The 
firm,  which  was  originally  founded  in  1875,  and  is 
nationally  known  as  a  manufacturer  of  upholstery 
goods  and  drapery  fabrics,  occupies  a  five-story 
building,  taking  in  a  city  block,  and  employs  450 
persons.  It  maintains  its  own  dye-house.  The 
company  is  the  oldest  manufacturer  of  upholstery 
goods  in  America,  and  its  prosperity  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  wise  counsel  and  well  considered  methods 
of  its  president.  Among  the  other  business  inter- 
ests of  Mr.  Snowden  is  the  presidency  of  Queen 
Lane  National  Bank,  in  Germantown,  and  Queen 
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Lane  Building  and  Loan  Association.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Star  and  Crescent  Company,  man- 
ufacturers of  Turkish  towelings,  and  he  is  a 
director  of  the  Northern  National  Bank,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  fraternal  affiliations  of  Mr.  Snowden  are 
with  Meridian  Sun  Lodge,  No.  158,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  his  clubs  are  the  Rotary,  Man- 
ufacturers', Cedar  Brook  Golf,  and  the  Penn  Ath- 
letic. He  is  a  member  of  the  Westside  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Germantown. 

Mr.  Snowden  married,  August  3,  1893,  Florence 
J.  Glitter,  daughter  of  George  and  Eliza  Glitter, 
of  London,  England,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
one  daughter,  Isabel,  who  was  married  to  Charles 
B.  Mauger,  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Snowden  is  a 
member  of  the  Women's  Club  of  Germantown. 

John  W.  Snowden  is  one  of  the  men  whose  un- 
obtrusive force  and  conservative  aggressiveness 
make  them  the  bulwarks  of  great  cities.  He  is  a 
man  whom  Philadelphia  needs. 


RICHARD  O'BRIEN— In  the  writing  of  the 
history  and  development  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, the  name  of  Richard  O'Brien  is  intimately 
associated  with  every  era  of  its  growth  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  lived  through  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  communication  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  systems  in  the  State  and  its  subsequent 
improvements,  until  in  recent  years  the  radio  has 
supplemented  these  unbelievable  wonders  and  has 
revolutionized  military  signalling  to  an  even 
greater  degree.  At  an  early  age  he  foresaw  the 
possibility  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  and  had 
worked  and  operated  wires  throughout  the  State, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  contributed  invaluable 
assistance  and  service  to  the  Union  forces  in  trans- 
mitting messages  of  military  importance  from  the 
various  points  of  combat.  In  recognition  of  his 
share  in  this  field,  Mr.  O'Brien  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  his  death,  and  during  his  many  years  of  active 
work  materially  influenced  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  his  company  and  the  community  at  large 
by  his  able  and  efficient  endeavors. 

Richard  O'Brien  was  bom  in  Waterford,  Ire- 
land, near  the  close  of  the  year  1839,  a  son  of 
American  parents.  They  were  natives  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  had  been  forced  to  settle  in  Ireland 
because  of  impoverishment  as  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  State-chartered  bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  succeeded  the  Federal  institu- 
tion during  Andrew  Jackson's  term  of  office.  This 
condition  was  but  temporary,  and  they  soon  re- 
gained their  competence,  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1851.    The  son,  still  of  tender  years,  took 


up  the  study  of  the  Morse  Code  and  operated  the 
first  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  the  telegraph  operator  in  the  office  of 
President  Scott.  Within  the  two  years  of  his 
service,  he  had  worked  all  over  the  State  and  had 
operated  nearly  every  line  between  the  two  cities, 
and  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  had 
been  promoted  to  chief  operator  of  the  Middle 
Division  at  Harrisburg.  In  April,  1861,  he  was 
personally  appointed  by  President  Scott  to  set  up 
the  first  military  telegraph  office  in  America  in 
Governor  Curtin's  quarters  at  the  old  Capitol. 
Hardly  had  he  completed  this  work,  when  he  was 
called  upon,  together  with  three  others  and 
Andrew  Carnegie,  to  set  up  the  first  military  tele- 
graph line  run  in  America,  directing  the  move- 
ments of  the  Union  Troops  in  and  about  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  aiding  Mr.  Scott  in  keeping  the  rail 
lines  in  operation.  This  was  accomplished  at  a 
time  when  it  was  reasonably  imminent,  as  a  result 
of  the  mob  experience  in  Baltimore,  that  travel  by 
rail  with  the  North  would  be  demoralized  and 
interrupted,  opening  Washington  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Confederate  Armies. 

With  this  danger  passed,  Mr.  O'Brien  was  de- 
tailed to  Fortress  Monroe  as  chief  operator  of  the 
military  division  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
He  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  cam 
paign,  and  so  inspired  the  confidence  of  his  com- 
mander. General  Eckert,  that  he  was  given  a  free 
rein  in  the  Potomac  district,  where  in  the  con- 
struction of  military  lines,  he  aided  and  facilitated 
to  a  marked  degree  the  activities  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan  in  the  peninsula.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  and  served  with  General  Grant  and 
General  Sherman  during  their  historic  campaigns, 
winning  the  praise  of  both  commanders  for  the 
skillful  and  heroic  courage  he  displayed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  The  success  which  he 
achieved  gained  world-wide  prominence  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  military  heads  of  the 
many  European  countries  to  the  importance  and 
value  of  telegraphy  in  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
actual  field  demonstrations  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
performed  showed  beyond  doubt  the  trend  which 
communication  would  follow  in  the  combats  to 
ensue. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  came  to  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,  to  become  the  superintendent  of  the 
Western  Union  division  covering  a  part  of  New 
York  State,  northern  New  Jersey  and  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  was 
identified  with  the  industry  of  Scranton,  and  materi- 
ally contributed  to  the  efficiency  and  development 
in  the  field.     During  the  Centennial  Celebration  in 
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Philadelphia,  Mr.  O'Brien  went  there  and  became 
extremely  interested  in  the  invention  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  who  claimed,  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
associates,  to  have  found  a  new  way  to  transmit 
messages  by  the  medium  of  wires  so  that  the  voice 
of  the  sender  would  be  audible  to  the  recipient.  In 
the  face  of  these  scoffings,  Mr.  O'Brien  was, 
nevertheless,  credulous,  and  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  interviewed  Mr.  Bel!  and  obtained  from  the 
latter  the  right  to  construct  telephone  lines  in  the 
Lackawanna-Luzerne-Wyoming  district.  The  first 
telephone  line  in  the  city  of  Scranton  ran  between 
Dr.  O'Brien's  office  and  that  of  his  brother,  Dr. 
John  O'Brien,  who  had  been  a  fellow  telegraph 
operator  in  his  youth.  In  1877  he  constructed  a 
line  between  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Stroudsburg,  which  ultimately  became  the  north- 
eastern wire  group  of  Pennsylvania  under  his 
supervision.  Within  a  short  time  this  was  merged 
by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  selected  for  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
organization,  which  appreciated  and  recognized  the 
valuable  contributions  he  had  made  in  the  intro- 
duction, development  and  progress  of  communica- 
tion. 

Mr.  O'Brien  married,  in  1867,  Sarah  Harrison 
Marks;  they  had  three  children:  i.  Richard,  mar- 
ried Mary  O'Malley;  their  children:  Helen,  Rich- 
ard, Harrison,  Mary,  Alice,  Grace,  and  William. 
2.  John.  3.  Albert,  died  young.  His  meeting  with 
his  future  wife  was  as  romantic  as  his  career. 
During  his  service  as  military  telegrapher,  and 
while  stringing  a  wire  near  Harrison's  Landing, 
he  witnessed  an  encounter  between  a  body  of  Con- 
federate cavalry  under  command  of  Captain 
Marks,  and  some  Union  troops.  Captain  Marks 
was  wounded,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  brought  him  to  a 
nearby  farmhouse.  He  soon  learned  that  he  had 
aided  the  brother  of  a  young  Virginia  patriot,  and 
descendant  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison, 
who  had  been  responsible  for  summoning  the 
enemy  forces  to  attack.  The  girl  was  Sarah 
Harrison  Marks,  who  died  in  1906. 

Mr.  O'Brien  died  in  Scranton,  January  24,  1923, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  has  earned 
the  sincere  and  deep  thanks  of  his  country,  his 
State,  his  community  and  his  associates  for  the  in- 
estimable service  he  has  done  in  their  behalf  in 
the  field  of  telegraphy  and  telephone  communica- 
tion. He  has  indelibly  impressed  his  activities  in 
the  memories  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
as  an  enterprising  and  courageous  pioneer  in  one 
of  the  most  important  developments  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  tireless  efforts  and  valuable 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  in  the 
time  of  war,  and  during  the  years  of  peace  which 
followed,  have  won  the  high  esteem  and  respect  of 


the  citizens  who  have  derived  the  benefits  there- 
from. His  passing  has  removed  another  link  in 
the  chain  connecting  the  colorful  history  of  various 
eras  in  the  early  times  of  our  country  with  present. 
His  memory  in  the  hearts  of  his  associates  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  life. 


ALDEN  SWAYZE— The  life  story  of  this 
honored  citizen  of  Canton,  who  is  now  deceased,  is 
a  record  of  fearless  initiative  and  high-minded  en- 
deavor which,  after  years  of  indomitable  industry, 
brought  their  legitimate  reward.  Mr.  Swayze  was 
the  founder  and  for  many  years  the  president  of 
the  Swayze  Advertising  Company,  later  known  as 
the  Swayze  Folding  Box  Company. 

(I)  John  Swayze,  first  of  the  name  in  America, 
came  probably  from  Wales,  and  settled  in  South- 
old,  Long  Island,  prior  to  1650.  The  name  is  vari- 
ously spelled  Swiezy,  Sweazy  and  Swesey. 

(II)  Samuel  Swayze,  son  of  John  Swayze,  mar- 
ried Mary  Betts,  daughter  of  Captain  Richard 
Betts,  of  Newtown. 

(III)  Samuel  Swayze,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Betts)    Swayze,   was   born   March   20,    1689,    in 

Southold,  and  married  Penelope ,  also  bom 

in  Southold,  February  14,  1690.  In  1737  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Roxbury,  New  Jersey,  and  it  was 
there  that  Samuel  Swayze  died  December  i,  1746. 

(IV)  Israel  Swayze,  son  of  Samuel  and  Pene- 
lope Swayze,  was  born  in  1720,  married  Elizabeth 

,   and   in    1745   settled   in    Heape,   Warren 

County,  New  Jersey. 

(V)  Obadiah  (i)  Swayze,  son  of  Israel  and 
Elizabeth   Swayze,   was  born  1748,   died   1842,  in 

New   Jersey.      He   married    Nancy  ,    born 

177s  and  died  September  23,  1821. 

(VI)  Obadiah  (2)  Swayze,  son  of  Obadiah  and 
Nancy  Swayze,  was  born  1794.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Beemer,  bom  in  Beemerville,  New  Jersey, 
March  5,  1798.     She  died  October  9,  1848. 

(VII)  Alden  (i)  Swayze,  son  of  Obadiah  and 
Elizabeth  (Beemer)  Swayze,  was  born  September 
23,  1823,  and  followed  the  calling  of  a  farmer.  He 
married  Caroline  Gifford  and  his  death  occurred 
March  16,  1903. 

(VIII)  Alden  (2)  Swayze,  son  of  Alden  (i)  and 
Caroline  (Giflford)  Swayze,  was  born  April  3, 
1862,  in  Wells  Township,  on  his  father's  farm. 
It  was  there  that  he  grew  up,  receiving  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  and  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, where  he  spent  a  short  time. 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Swayze  showed  a  decided  talent 
for  salesmanship  and  when  about  twenty-five  years 
old  engaged  in  making  cheese  boxes.  While  doing 
so  he  cut  off  all  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  in  a 
folding  machine  and  it  seemed  at  first  that  this 
would  be  a  serious  handicap  to  him  but  by  persist- 
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cnt  effort  he  recovered  the  ability  to  use  that  hand, 
for  practically  everything,  always  writing  with  it 
and  becoming  a  beautiful  penman.  This  accident, 
far  from  being  a  drawback,  seemed  to  bring  out 
the  noble  qualities  which  he  displayed  through  life. 

In  1887,  soon  after  opening  a  store  of  general 
merchandise  in  the  village  of  Columbia  Cross 
Roads,  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Swayze  married  Jessie  Rowland,  daughter  of 
Malachi  and  Jane  (Gustin)  Rowland,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  three  children:  i.  EHzabeth 
C,  born  November  20,  1888;  married,  June  7, 
191 1,  Robert  Krise,  coal  dealer  at  Canton,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  have  children:  James  Alden, 
bom  November  22,  1913;  Robert  Ferdinand,  born 
September  17,  1917;  Charles  Edward,  born  Sep- 
tember II,  1922.  2.  Lillian  J.,  born  September  3, 
1890;  married,  June  16,  191 5,  Floyd  Knerr,  a 
printer.  They  have  one  child,  Frederick  Eddinger, 
born  February  23,  1919.  3.  Leon  Alden,  born 
August  IS,  1894,  married,  March  17,  1917,  Anna 
Banks.  They  have  children:  Alden  Eugene, 
bom  November  6,  1918,  and  Jean  Danks,  born 
November  17,  1923. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  father  and 
mother  came  to  live  with  him  and  care  for  the 
children,  thus  leaving  him  free  to  go  to  work 
again.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  selling 
shoes  he  sold  flour  and  feed  for  the  Noble  Milling 
Company,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  and  trav- 
elled for  them  about  three  years. 

June  I,  1898,  Mr.  Swayze  married  (second) 
Jennie  Fellows,  daughter  of  Myron  and  Adeline 
(Landon)  Fellows,  of  Canton,  Pennsylvania.  One 
child  was  born  to  this  union,  Relen  Frances,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1904,  died  in  infancy.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Swayze  learned  that  there  was  a  demand  for 
weather-proof  fence  signs.  In  September,  1898, 
he  resigned  his  position  with  the  Noble  Milling 
Company,  and  with  seventy-five  dollars  capital 
and  his  wife  as  his  working  partner  began  what 
proved  to  be  his  life  work.  After  purchasing  his 
supplies  he  went  home  confident  of  success  and 
greeted  his  wife  with  the  words:  "Jennie,  its  a 
winner,"  having  taken  orders  for  4,500  signs  at 
two  dollars  per  hundred. 

The  first  winter  was  very  hard,  the  business  not 
being  sufficiently  developed  to  be  a  productive 
source  of  income.  But  nevertheless  the  first  check 
went  to  the  church,  although  it  was  sadly  needed 
in  the  house.  A  blessing  seemed  to  be  with  the 
work  and  in  spite  of  many  discouragements  and 
dark  hours  it  steadily  grew  and  prospered. 

In  January,  1900,  Mr.  Swayze  received  an  order 
of  $10,000  each  for  the  Champion  Wagon  Com- 
pany, Owego,  New  York,  and  the  Elk  Drug 
Company,  Binghamton,  New  York,  his  first  large 


order.  In  order  to  obtain  more  space  he  moved, 
in  February,  1900,  to  Canton,  Pennsylvania,  rent- 
ing a  place  that  had  a  large  barn  on  it,  which  he 
converted  into  a  factory,  installing  a  gasoline 
engine  and  a  new  press  and  adding  advertising 
fans,  calendars  and  novelties  to  his  output.  With 
the  increase  of  the  business  additional  helpers  be- 
came necessary  and  Mrs.  Swayze  gradually  ceased 
to  take  part  in  the  active  work,  always,  however, 
maintaining  a  vital  interest  in  it. 

The  increase  of  the  business  calling  for  more 
capital,  in  1901  a  stock  company  was  formed  con- 
sisting of  Alden  Swayze,  president  and  general 
manager;  L.  T.  McFadden,  F.  W.  Taylor,  and 
W.  H.  Collins,  and  the  name  was  changed  from 
A.  Swayze,  Jr.,  to  The  Swayze  Advertising  Com- 
pany. Other  men,  from  time  to  time,  were  inter- 
ested in  the  business. 

On  April  22,  1903,  the  business  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  From  that  time 
until  1909  presses  and  help  were  added  as  needed 
and  the  fence  signs  and  larger  signs  were  sent  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  to  foreign 
countries  as  well. 

The  laws  of  some  of  the  nearby  States  making 
further  development  of  the  sign  business  imprac- 
ticable, Mr.  Swayze,  in  1909,  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  folding  boxes  from  cardboard,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  install  a  number  of  new 
machines. 

Owing  to  the  friendships  he  had  made  in  the  sign 
business  with  many  large  dealers,  Mr.  Swayze 
was  very  successful  in  securing  early  orders  for 
the  folding  boxes.  The  first  order  was  for  100,000 
and  from  this  small  beginning  he  increased  the 
sales  to  individual  orders  to  30,000,000  and  num- 
bered among  his  customers  such  concerns  as  Col- 
gate and  Company,  of  New  York,  the  Pacific 
Coast  Borax  Sugar  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 
In  1919  the  incorporate  name  was  changed  to  the 
Swayze  Folding  Box  Company.  So  great  was 
the  growth  of  the  concern  under  his  management 
that  from  1909  to  the  date  of  his  death  the  yearly 
business  increased  from  less  than  50,000  to  over 
500,000  and  new  machines  were  added  until  the 
plant  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

As  Mr.  Swayze's  financial  condition  improved 
he  was  able  to  buy  out  the  other  stockholders  so 
that  for  several  years  before  his  death  he  owned 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  stock  and,  prac- 
tically all  the  rest  was  owned  by  other  members 
of  his  family.  Ris  son,  Leon  A.,  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  Floyd  Knerr,  a  son-in- 
law,  had  charge  of  the  printing.  Robert  Krise, 
another  son-in-law,  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  for  a  short  time.    Mr.  Swayze  was  always 
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president,  general  manager  and  salesman,  selling 
practically  all  the  output  until  his  son  Leon  began 
to  assist  in  that  department  of  the  business. 

The  other  business  interests  of  Mr.  Swayze  in- 
cluded the  presidency  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Bank  of  Canton,  Pennsylvania,  and  directorships 
in  the  Grange  National  Bank  of  Troy,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Knox- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Swayze  was  a  staunch  Repub- 
lican, but  never  an  office  seeker.  During  the 
World  War  he  rendered  all  possible  assistance  in 
purchasing  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Saving 
Stamps,  also  helping  in  various  other  ways. 

The  fraternal  affiliations  of  Mr.  Swayze  were 
with  American  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
of  New  York,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  of  Canton,  Pennsylvania.  He  loved  his 
home  and  business,  but  had  no  hobbies  or  favorite 
sports.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

In  the  conduct  of  his  business  Mr.  Swayze  was 
deeply  opposed  to  Sunday  work  and  would  never 
allow  it  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  One 
of  the  things  contributing  largely  to  his  success 
was  his  manner  of  making  adjustments  to  the 
trade.  It  was  always  his  will  to  have  the  offended 
party  entirely  satisfied  regardless  of  cost.  He> 
was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  deep  religious 
principles,  a  practical  Christian,  generous,  always 
ready  to  contribute  to  any  worthy  cause  and  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  friend  or  foe  in  trouble. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Swayze  was  widely,  deeply 
and  sincerely  mourned.  All  felt  that  the  business 
world  had  lost  one  of  its  ablest  representatives 
and  that  the  community  had  been  deprived  of  one 
of  its  foremost  and  noblest  citizens. 

No  work  devoted  to  the  representative  men  of 
Pennsylvania  would  be  complete  without  the 
record  of  Alden  Swayze,  for  it  is  that  of  a  man 
whose  character  and  conduct  will  be  a  guide  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  our  land. 


EBEN  J.  RUSS,  M.  D.— A  doctor  with  keen 
business  judgment  is  not  quite  a  rarity,  and  yet  it 
is  generally  held  to  be  true  that  doctors  care  more 
about  scientific  achievement  than  the  mere  making  of 
money.  In  Dr.  Eben  J.  Russ,  of  St.  Marys,  Penn- 
sylvania, we  have  an  example  of  a  physician  who 
not  only  practiced  until  he  was  eighty-one,  but  also 
was  interested  in  coal  mining,  merchandising,  chem- 
ical plants  and  banking,  and  those  with  great  suc- 
cess, for  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  wealthy 
man. 

Dr.  Eben  J.  Russ  was  born  May  24,  1840,  in 
Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  Eben  and 
Rachel   (Simpson)   Russ;  his  father,  a  merchant. 


died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Dr.  Russ  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Sunbury,  and  then  went  to  the 
Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary,  where  he  was  a 
particularly  bright  scholar  under  the  tutelage  of 
Dr.  Robert  Harris  Awl,  his  preceptor.  He  started 
on  medical  studies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1858, 
entered  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  (now 
George  Washington)  University,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  graduated  in  1861  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Cogan  Valley,  near  Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania.  After  a  short  time  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  to  take  the  examination  as 
a  medical  cadet  in  the  regular  army;  he 
passed  the  examination  and  after  a  short 
time  on  duty  was  immediately  placed  on  the 
staff  of  the  general  commanding.  After  serv- 
ing a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  accidentally 
poisoned  at  New  Creek,  Virginia,  and  forced  to 
resign  from  the  army.  Returning  to  Williamsport, 
he  resumed  his  private  practice  until  1866,  when 
he  came  to  St.  Marys  for  his  health  and  became 
physician  for  the  St.  Marys  Coal  Company,  of 
which  he  was  director.  In  1873  he  became  affili- 
ated with  the  general  merchandising  firm  of  Cor- 
yell &  Russ,  and  a  partner  in  the  St.  Marys  Coal 
Company,  but  still  he  did  not  relinquish  his  lucra- 
tive practice.  His  activities  extended  to  the  coal 
mines  at  Tyler,  Clearfield  County.  While  attend- 
ing to  the  mines  from  St.  Marys,  he  conducted 
banking  operations  at  Williamsport  and  chemical 
businesses  at  Sergeant,  Kinzu,  Tambine  and  other 
places.  He  was  such  a  good  business  man  that  he 
became  one  of  the  leading  financial  figures  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  For  thirty-five  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Coryell  &  Russ ;  he 
was  president  of  the  Kinzu  Valley  Chemical  Com- 
pany, and  a  director  of  the  McKean  Chemical 
Company,  the  Otto  Chemical  Company,  the  Ser- 
geant Gas  Company,  the  St.  Marys  Gas  Company, 
the  St.  Marys  Water  Company  and  the  Sergeant 
Glass  Company,  and  the  Elk  Fire  Brick  Company. 

Dr.  Russ  married,  July  28,  1875,  Qare  Handle, 
daughter  of  Algernon  Grundy  and  Louise  Grundy, 
and  they  had  one  child,  a  son,  Eben  George  Russ, 
now  living  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Russ  died  Sunday,  November  13,  1921,  and 
the  whole  community  was  plunged  into  mourning 
for  this  patriarch  who  had  done  so  much  for  his 
fellow  citizens.  The  St.  Marys  "Daily  Press" 
commented  as  follows  on  his  passing: 

Dr.  Russ  stood  high  in  his  medical  profession  as 
well  as  in  business.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Elk 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Medical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  George  Washington  (D.  C.)  Medical  Asso- 
ciation.    When  the  terrible  flu  epidemic  struck  St 
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Marys,  the  doctor,  though  seventy-eight  years  of 
age,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  administering  to 
those  afflicted,  and  was  very  active  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  emergency  hospital,  which  was  housed 
in  the  Elks'  building.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
emergency  committee  during  that  period  of  terror, 
and  was  very  active  in  conducting  its  affairs. 

Age  sat  but  lightly  upon  the  brow  of  the  Doctor. 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  had  passed  four 
score  years,  when  one  would  see  him  on  the  streets 
the  past  summer.  The  Doctor  had  traveled  quite 
extensively  all  over  the  world,  having  toured  this 
country  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Canada  to 
Mexico.  He  was  a  man  whom  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  meet.  He  had  a  remarkable  memory  and  could 
talk  fluently  of  St.  Marys  in  its  adolescent  days. 
The  writer  is  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  much 
interesting  and  authoritative  data  relating  to  the 
history  of  St.  Marys. 

For  many  years  the  Russ  family  lived  on  the 
south  side  of  Center  Street,  but  later  built  and 
occupied  the  magnificent  home  directly  opposite. 
Through  the  doctor's  magnanimity  the  old  home  was 
a  year  ago  presented  to  the  St.  Marys  Free  Public 
Library  Association,  for  use  as  a  library,  and  is 
known  as  the  Eben  J.  Russ  Memorial  Free  Public 
Library. 

In  his  religious  views,  Dr.  Russ  was  broad  and 
ethical,  attending  the  Shiloh  Presbyterian  church, 
and  the  building  of  which  was  made  possible 
through  his  kindness  and  good  offices.  In  politics 
he  was  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  but 
never  entered  very  deeply  into  the  game  itself,  al- 
though he  served  as  chief  burgess  and  minor  local 
offices  at  times. 

Dr.  Russ  was  known  to  practically  every  resi- 
dent of  St.  Marys,  and  he  was  always  glad  to  meet 
with  his  fellow  citizens.  Despite  his  great  wealth, 
he  was  very  democratic,  his  greatest  pleasure  being 
to  inquire  as  to  the  personal  welfare  of  those  ad- 
dressed. He  was  deeply  interested  in  farming  and 
the  rearing  of  blooded  stock,  and  his  farm  on 
North  St.  Marys  Street  was  for  years  an  example 
of  what  a  real  farm  should  be. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  full  eulogy  on  the  life 
of  this  man — a  life  so  filled  with  labor  and  activity 
that  one  wonders  how  one  man  could  do  it  all. 

The  editor  could  have  said  little  more  had  he 
had  pages  of  space,  for  his  simple,  sincere  picture 
of  Dr.  Russ  leaves  little  else,  save  the  observation 
that  every  community  has  only  too  few  sages  of 
this  type. 

Dr.  Russ  retired  from  professional  practice,  but 
being  a  leading  diagnostician,  was,  during  later 
years,  called  in  on  many  cases  where  his  services 
were  gratis  to  the  needy  and  a  great  aid  to  many 
young  doctors.  He  also  educated  a  number  of 
young  men  for  professional  life,  giving  them  sub- 
stantial assistance  when  starting  out,  his  theory 
being  to  give  when  the  need  was  greatest.  His 
many  other  charities  were  innumerable,  but  quietly 
done. 

He  was  a  staunch  Republican  and  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
Philadelphia. 


CLARENCE  GRIER  WILSON  was  born 
September  5,  1848,  at  Milton,  Pennsylvania,  the 
son  of  William  and  Sarah  Wilson.  He  was  reared 
in  this  neighborhood  and  studied  at  Jersey  Shore 
Academy,  Jersey  Shore,  Pennsylvania,  and  later 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton 
University).  In  1870  he  studied  medicine  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Hunter,  of  Watsontown,  and 
attended  lectures  at  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  at  which  he  was  graduated,  in  1874, 
after  having  taken  a  course  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  Watsontown  and  in  1875  settled  at  Saint  Marys, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death.  He  was  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Elk  County  Medical 
Association,  and  was  also  the  oldest  Past  Exalted 
Ruler  and  trustee  of  Saint  Marys  Lodge,  No.  437, 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
He  was  a  member  of  Elk  Lodge,  No.  279,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Ridgway.  He  was 
coroner  of  Elk  County  and  physician  for  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  &  North- 
ern railroads.  He  was  a  devout  member  of  the 
Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church,  and  had  a  large  part 
in  the  campaign  which  preceded  the  erection  of  the 
new  edifice;  he  was  a  deacon  at  his  death,  and  for 
some  years  served  as  a  trustee. 

Dr.  Wilson  married  Matilda  Follmer,  of  Wat- 
sontown. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son.  Jay 
Wilson,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  J. 
Belmont  Mosser,  of  Saint  Marys. 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  Dr.  Wilson  entered  vig- 
orously in  the  fight  to  curb  the  influenza  epidemic, 
and  with  the  late  Dr.  Mullhaupt,  shouldered  the 
burden  of  scores  of  cases  until  help  could  arrive 
from  nearby  towns.  In  this  heroic  effort,  he  ex- 
erted himself  beyond  his  powers,  and  was  pursued 
to  his  grave  by  the  disintegrating  forces  which  at- 
tacked his  system  while  he  labored  for  others. 

Dr.  Clarence  Grier  Wilson  died  at  his  home  in 
Saint  Marys,  December  11,  1921,  Sunday  night, 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  evening  service  at 
his  beloved  church.  The  "Elk  County  Gazette" 
paid  him  the  following  tribute : 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilson  the  town  loses  a  man 
it  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed.  He  was  a  man  who  made  friends  quickly 
and  easily,  and  among  them  were  numbered  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old.  In  the  practice  of  his 
profession  he  was  always  ready  to  answer  a  sick 
call,  no  matter  what  time  of  day  or  night,  and  this 
was  one  of  his  many  qualities  that  endeared  him  to 
the  people  of  Saint  Marys. 

During  the  terrible  influenza  epidemic,  .  .  . 
he  worked  hard  day  and  night,  getting  a  few  hours 
of  rest  now  and  then,  and  his  illness  can  really  be 
traced  back  to  that  time. 

Dr.  Wilson  took  great  pride  in  the  growth  of 
Saint  Marys  and  its  civic  matters,  and  he  always 
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found  time  to  devote  to  these  affairs.  When  any 
movement  was  started  for  the  benefit  of  the  town, 
he  held  responsible  posts  on  important  and  active 
committees.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  base- 
ball and  was  instrumental  in  getting  Saint  Marys 
placed  on  the  map  in  that  branch  of  sports.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  members  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  local  and 
State  gatherings  of  medical  societies. 

The  Saint  Marys  "Daily  Press"  said : 

When  we  say  that  Dr.  Wilson  will  be  greatly 
missed,  we  express  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. .  .  .  When  any  public  spirited  movement 
was  started,  Dr.  Wilson  could  always  be  found  on 
the  most  active  committees,  and  as  he  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  community,  he  took  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  seeing  Saint  Marys  grow 
into  the  present  thriving  city. 

All  too  often  the  sages  of  a  community  are  cut 
down  before  their  time  by  the  Grim  Reaper,  and 
Dr.  Clarence  Grier  Wilson  was  one  who  might 
have  been  spared  to  continue  his  ministrations  many 
years  among  those  who  loved  him. 


BYINGTON  THATCHER— Four  decades  of 

successful  business  experience  as  a  merchant  repre- 
sent but  a  part  of  the  active  career  of  the  late 
Byington  Thatcher,  for  previous  to  his  entrance 
into  the  business  world  he  was  a  teacher  and  at  one 
time  head  of  the  Academy  in  Montrose.  He  also 
rendered  valuable  service  in  local  public  service. 

Mr.  Thatcher  was  born  in  Harford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, May  26,  1833,  and  died  in  Montrose,  Penn- 
sylvania, December  13,  1907.  He  was  a  son  of 
Seth  W.,  a  farmer  of  Susquehanna  County,  and  of 
Nancy  (Sweet)  Thatcher,  both  of  whom  were 
held  in  high  repute  among  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. Mrs.  Thatcher  was  descended  from  colonial 
ancestors,  several  of  whom  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  attended  the  local  schools,  and 
completed  his  education  in  Harford  Academy, 
Harford,  Pennsylvania.  When  his  academic 
course  was  completed,  he  taught  school  for  some 
time,  holding  positions  in  various  public  schools, 
and  eventually  he  became  principal  of  the  Mont- 
rose Academy,  in  Montrose.  The  financial  re- 
wards of  the  teaching  profession  were,  in  those 
days,  extremely  small,  and  after  several  years  of 
experience  in  that  field,  he  decided  to  leave  the 
pedagogical  profession  and  engage  in  a  more 
lucrative  enterprise.  He  therefore  chose  a  line 
which  was  always  certain  of  its  market  and  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  grocery  business  in  Montrose. 
He  had  been  a  resourceful  instructor,  and  that 
same  quality  was  an  important  factor  in  his  busi- 
ness success.  For  forty  years  he  continued  to 
operate  the  enterprise  which  he  established  in 
Montrose,  with  financial  prosperity  for  himself  and 
expert  and  courteous  service  for  his  many  patrons. 


Along  with  his  business  activities,  he  found  time 
to  render  to  the  community  much  of  the  benefit  of 
his  earlier  experience,  and  for  many  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  direc- 
tors in  Montrose.  He  also  served  as  overseer  of 
the  poor  for  over  twenty  years.  Few  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Montrose  held  a  higher  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  community  than  did  Byington  Thatcher, 
and  his  wide  experience  and  sound  common  sense 
were  always  accessible  to  those  who  sought  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  In  a  quiet  way  he  was  a  "friend 
in  need"  to  many,  and  his  death  left  many  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  quiet,  unassuming  friend  and  a  strong 
helper.  Mr.  Thatcher's  religious  interest  was  with 
the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

Byington  Thatcher  married  Qarissa  A.  Stevens, 
of  Clifford,  Pennsylvania,  daughter  of  Joel  P.  and 
Caroline  (Calendar)  Stevens.  Joel  P.  Stevens  was 
engaged  in  farming  in  Susquehanna  County.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thatcher  became  the  parents  of  one 
daughter,  Anna  Lillian,  who  resides  at  the  home 
of  her  mother  at  No.  36  Maple  Street,  Montrose, 
Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM  A.  WARNER— Beautiful  homes, 
huge  yet  artistic  skyscrapers,  great  railroads,  im- 
mense industries  are  the  visible  output  of  the  in- 
visible spirits  of  men.  Back  of  pretty  much  all 
that  we  see,  reside  faith,  courage,  the  vision  and 
will  to  create,  control  and  shape  the  material  forms 
of  life.  Every  going  business  is  the  result  of  a 
"going"  human  spirit.  With  this  fact  in  mind, 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Tuna  Manufacturing 
Company  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  William 
A.  Warner  in  the  office  of  the  vice-president. 

Mr.  Warner  came  to  Bradford  in  1888.  He  was 
bom  in  Angelica,  Alleghany  County,  New  York, 
on  January  4,  1859,  son  of  Roswell  and  Sarah 
(Chandler)  Warner.  His  father,  who  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  was  a  contractor  and 
builder,  and  after  finishing  his  studies  in  the  local 
schools,  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  with  his 
father.  After  locating  in  Bradford,  he  followed 
his  vocation,  and  when  the  Tuna  Manufacturing 
Company  was  formed,  he  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  and  is  now  (1927)  vice-presi- 
dent. Mr.  Warner's  political  affiliation  is  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church. 

William  A.  Warner  married  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Rutherford,  daughter  of  Harrison  Rutherford,  of 
Perry,  New  York.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner 
two  children  were  born:  i.  Ralph,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four.  2.  Marion,  who  resides  at 
home.  '■' 
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MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COMMANDERY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


To  write  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States  means  in  a  large 
measure,  at  least  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  its 
existence,  1865-1885,  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Order  at  large.  For  during  this  period,  which 
saw  the  organization  of  the  first  twelve  State  Com- 
manderies,  or  of  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
State  Commanderies  ever  formed,  the  Pennsylvania 
Commandery  was  also  the  acting  Commandery- 
in-Chief,  the  National  body  not  being  formed  until 
October  21,  1885. 

To  this  date  the  headquarters  of  the  Command- 
ery-in-Chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  national 
officers  are  located  in  Philadelphia,  where  offices 
are  maintained  at  No.  1805  Pine  Street  and  where 
the  Order's  records  are  kept. 

Fortunately  there  has  been  preserved  for  us  an 
accurate  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Order 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  three  founder-companions 
from  Pennsylvania,  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  Ellwood 
Zell,  and  was  published  in  the  February,  1889, 
issue  of  "The  United  Service,"  a  monthly  review 
of  military  and  naval  affairs.  From  this  very  in- 
teresting historical  document  we  quote  as  follows : 
The  Organization  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  dates 
its  institution,  or  rather  its  inception,  from  that 
memorable  day  in  the  gloomy  history  of  the  Civil 
War,  April  15,  1865,  the  day  of  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  reached  Phila- 
delphia late  on  the  evening  of  the  14th.  On  the 
15th,  three  gentlemen,  who  had  served  in  the  army 
during  the  war,  met  in  the  office  of  the  writer, 
on  Sixth  Street,  near  Chestnut.  The  propriety  of 
some  action  on  behalf  of  those  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  who  were  then  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
organization  of  an  association  to  perpetuate  the 
recollections  of  the  day  and  of  the  war,  were  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  determined  to  issue  a  call  for  a 
meeting.  In  response  to  this  a  large  reunion  of 
those  who  had  served  in  the  Rebellion  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  20th,  on  Walnut  Street,  near 
Third. 

At  this  and  subsequent  meetings  arrangements 
were  made  for  participating  in  the  obsequies  of 
the  late  President,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  organize  a  permanent  association.  This,  then, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  birth  of  the  order. 

A  portion  of  this  committee  commenced  its  work 
immediately  and  in  earnest.  One  after  another, 
however,  of  the  members  composing  it,  dropped 
off,  some  never  appeared,  leaving  for  a  time,  as  its 


active  working  members,  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  now  found  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  register  of  Pennsylvania  Commandery. 

Many  hours  of  serious  thought  and  labor  were 
given  to  the  formation  and  mode  of  organization, 
much  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  office  previ- 
ously alluded  to,  and  largely  by  those  gentlemen. 

A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  prepared,  but 
.  not  put  into  print  until  August  of  this  same  year. 
Subsequent  meetings  were  held  at  the  Hibernia 
Fire  Company's  house,  on  Evelina  Street,  below 
Third,  near  Spruce.  This  was  one  of  the  remain- 
ing old  and  respectable  fire  companies  of  Phila- 
delphia which  had  not  then  retired  with  the  advent 
of  a  paid  fire  department.  The  hall  of  this  com- 
pany had  generously  been  placed  at  their  disposal. 
Other  meetings  were  held  in  the  Supreme  Court- 
room, in  the  right  wing  of  Independence  Hall, 
Chestnut  Street  above  Fifth,  where  they  continued 
to  be  held  for  some  time. 

The  organization  numbered  about  thirty  mem- 
bers, some  of  whom  lost  interest,  and  from  time  to 
time  fell  off. 

Prior,  however,  to  this  period  a  large  meeting 
was  held  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  in  the  room  where  the  first  Sen- 
ate and  the  first  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  assembled,  where  George  Washing- 
ton had  been  inaugurated  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  March  4,  1793,  and  where,  on 
March  4,  1797,  John  Adams,  the  second  President 
of  the  United  States,  had  also  been  inaugurated. 

This  meeting  was  held  May  31,  1865,  and  was 
called  by  the  original  committee.  The  following 
is  the  call : 

A  meeting  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  will  be  held 
at  the  county  courthouse,  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
streets,  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  31,  1865. 
at  eight  o'clock.  All  officers  and  ex-officers  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  an  organization  founded  to 
perpetuate  the  memories  and  associations  of 
the  present  war  are  invited  to  attend. 
Signed,  by  order, 

Sam.  B.  Wylie  Mitchell, 

Secretary. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  T.  Ellwood  Zell,  United 
States  Volunteers,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  for 
the  information  of  those  assembled  gave  the 
history  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  requested  the 
secretary  to  read  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
after  which  twenty-one  gentlemen  asked  for  mem- 
bership. 

After  the  final  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  the  first  Commander  elected  was  Major- 
General  George  Cadwalader,  U.  S.  V.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, November  4,  1865;  he  cordially  entered 
into  the  plans  of  the  organization.  He  retained 
his  position  as  Commander  of  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mandery, and  acting  Commander-in-Chief,  until 
his  death,  February  3,  1879. 
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His  successor  was  Major-General  Winfield  Scott 
Hancock,  U.  S.  A.,  elected  Commander,  June  5, 
1879;  he  retained  the  office  until  his  death,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1886.  Until  the  formation  of  the  Command- 
ery-in-Chief,  in  1885,  Pennsylvania  Commandery 
had  been  acting  Commandery-in-Chief. 

At  the  commencement  the  original  committee 
lalwred  diligently,  working  in  thorough  harmony 
ever  keeping  in  memory  the  day  and  event  upon 
which  its  inception  rested,  and  thus  keeping  the 
organization  intact  from  that  memorable  day,  April 
15,  1865.  Since  then  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  have  been  somewhat  revised,  and  doubtless 
improved,  yet  the  basis  of  the  organization  remains 
to  this  day  the  same. 

It  had  been  the  aim  of  the  early  members  to 
retain  among  the  chief  officers  representatives  of 
the  regular  and  volunteer  service,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy.  This  has  been 
generally  adhered  to. 

The  first  Commandery  instituted  was  in  1865, 
under  Pennsylvania  Commandery,  acting  as  Com- 
mandery-in-Chief, with  headquarters  of  the  new 
Commandery  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
known  as  Pennsylvania  Commandery,  No.  2. 
This  organization,  because  of  the  almost  immedi- 
ate scattering  of  the  officers  and  members  com- 
posing it,  was  never  perfected,  hence  does  not 
appear  upon  the  register. 

The  next,  or  rather  the  first,  Commandery  insti- 
tuted after  that  of  Pennsylvania  was  that  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  1866. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Commandery,  held  May  17, 
1865,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
carried,  viz : 

Whereas,  It  is  the  intention  of  this  organi- 
zation that  hereafter  every  candidate  for  mem- 
bership shall  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
special  committee  of  investigation,  and  after- 
wards to  a  strict  ballot;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  three  black 
balls  appearing  against  an  individual,  it  shall 
be  considered  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  said  organization 
will  be  promoted  by  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  said  party. 

This  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  acted  as  tellers.  It  was  agreed  that, 
as  the  name  of  each  candidate  would  in  turn  be 
called,  he  could  withdraw  from  the  hall,  hat  in 
hand,  and  those  remaining  proceed  to  ballot.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  inform  gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  the  meeting,  of  the  result  of  the  ballot- 
ing. Under  this  ballot  about  a  score  of  gentlemen 
were  elected.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to 
notify  those  who  had  been  dropped,  and  to  return 
them  the  amount,  if  any,  of  their  subscription.  I 
well  remember  the  appearance  of  each  man  as  he 
left  the  hall,  hat  in  hand.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  some  never  returned. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  1866,  at  noon,  a  cele- 
bration in  honor  of  the  day  was  held  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  Philadelphia,  opened  by  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  followed  by  an  ora- 
tion by  Companion  Major-General  Joshua  Law- 
rence Chamberlain,  of  Maine,  late  commanding 
First  Division,  Fifth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
followed  by  a  poem  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
Graham    Halpine,   of    New   York,    late   Assistant 


Adjutant-General  of  United  States  Volunteers, 
well  known  by  his  nom  de  plume  of  "Miles  O'Reilly." 
The  celebration  was  a  great  success,  the  vast 
auditorium  of  the  Academy  was  filled,  and  the 
order  was  brought  well  and  favorably  before  the 
public. 

When  twenty-five  years  later,  April  15,  1890,  the 
Pennsylvania  Commandery  celebrated  its  own 
silver  anniversary  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the 
founding  of  the  Order,  the  parent  Commandery 
invited  the  other  Commanderies  to  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia. There  memorable  ceremonies  were  held 
at  the  American  Academy  of  Music,  which  were 
attended  by  official  representatives  from  all  the 
Commanderies  then  in  existence  and  also  by  many 
individual  Companions. 

The  presiding  officer  was  Brevet  Major-General 
David  McM.  Gregg,  then  commander  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commandery.  The  other  speakers  were 
the  order's  commander-in-chief,  Brevet  Major- 
General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  nineteenth  President 
of  the  United  States;  Brevet  Major-General 
Charles  Devens,  of  the  Massachusetts  Command- 
ery; Hon  Benjamin  F.  Tracy;  Major-General  John 
M.  Schofield,  general-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
Army;  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard;  Brevet 
Brigadier-General  James  A.  Beaver,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  himself  a  Pennsylvania  Companion; 
Brigadier-General  Horace  Porter,  of  the  New 
York  Commandery ;  Major-General  H.  W.  Slocum, 
commander  of  the  12th  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  later  commander  of  the  Army  of 
Georgia;  Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  of 
Indian  and  Civil  War  fame;  Brevet  Major-Gen- 
eral Wager  Swayne,  then  commander  of  the  New 
York  Commandery;  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
William  R.  Marshall,  former  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota and  of  the  Minnesota  Commandery,  and 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Charles  F.  Manderson, 
at  that  time  a  United  States  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  commander  of  the  Commandery  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  addresses  of  all  these  eminent  men  were 
filled  with  the  loftiest  patriotic  sentiments  and 
with  interesting  references  to  the  history,  develop- 
ment and  purposes  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States.  Of  especial 
historical  interest  in  connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commandery,  however,  was  this  paragraph 
from  the  oration  delivered  by  General  Devens  : 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States  had  its  inception  on  that  saddest 
day,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
humanity  throughout  the  world  was  shocked  by 
the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  honor  of  that 
illustrious  memory  and  of  the  great  cause  for 
which  we  had  fought;  in  recognition  of  the  affec- 
tionate friendships  which  had  been  inspired  among 
the  officers  of  the  Army  then  about  to  disband;  in 
historic  recollection  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
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nati,  which  had  embraced  the  officers  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Army,  it  was  determined  to  forrn  this 
Order ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  a  few  officers  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  the  initial  steps  were  that  day 
taken  for  its  organization.  It  was  the  first  of 
the  military  societies  which  followed,  or  rather 
accompanied  the  close  of  the  War. 

Brevet  Lieutenant- Colonel  Samuel  Brown  Wylie 
Mitchell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Elwood  Zell, 
and  Captain  Peter  Dirck  Keyser  are  designated  as 
the  founders  of  the  order,  Colonel  Mitchell's  in- 
signia and  diploma  being  No.  i,  those  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Zell  No.  2,  and  those  of  Captain 
Keyser,  No.  3. 

The  plan  of  a  permanent  organization  having 
been  perfected,  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  was  organized  November  5,  1865, 
to  date  from  April  15,  commemorating  the  day  of 
the  first  meeting.  Major-General  George  Cad 
walader  was  elected  Commander,  and  Colonel  Mit- 
chell Recorder;  both  served  also  as  Acting  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Acting  Recorder-in-Chief  re- 
spectively until  their  deaths  in  1879.  The  Com- 
mandery of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  continued 
to  be  the  acting  Commandery-in-Chief  until  Oc- 
tober 21,  1885,  when  the  Commandery-in-Chief  was 
organized.  Major-General  Winfield  Scott  Han- 
cock having  become  Acting  Commander-in-Chief, 
in  1879,  was  elected  the  first  Commander-in-Chief, 
serving  until  his  death  in  1886.  The  successive 
Commanders-in-Chief  have  been :  General  Philip 
Henry  Sheridan,  1886;  Brevet  Major-General 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  1889;  Brigadier-General 
Lucius  Fairchild,  1892;  Major-General  John  Gib- 
bon, 189s;  Rear- Admiral  Bancroft  Gherardi,  1896; 
Lieutenant-General  John  McAllister  Schofield, 
1899;  Brevet  Major-General  David  McMurtrie 
Gregg,  1903 ;  Major-General  John  Rutter  Brooke, 
1905;  Major-General  Grenville  Mellen  Dodge, 
1907 ;  Lieutenant-General  John  Coalter  Bates,  1909 ; 
Rear-Admiral  George  Wallace  Melville,  191 1; 
Lieutenant-General  Arthur  MacArthur,  1912; 
Colonel  Arnold  A.  Rand,  1912 ;  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  1913;  Rear-Admiral 
Louis  Kempff,  1915;  Lieutenant-General  S.  B.  M. 
Young,  1915;  Lieutenant-General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
1919,  and  Rear-Admiral  Purnell  F.  Harrington, 
1925. 

Throughout  all  these  years,  ever  since  the  death 
in  1879  of  Colonel  Mitchell,  the  first  recorder-in- 
chief  of  the  order.  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Page  Nicholson  served  as  recorder-in-chief  until 
his  own  death,  March  8,  1922,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  incumbent,  Brevet  Captain 
John  Oppell  Foering,  who  is  also  Recorder  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commandery. 

We  have  already  related  under  what  circum- 
stances the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  order 
were  formulated.    Certain  parts  of  these,  especially 


the  preamble  and  the  statement  of  the  principles 
and  object  of  the  order  contain  such  fine  patriotic 
sentiments  and  are  of  such  great  historical  interest 
that  we  quote  them  here  in  full,  together  with  cer- 
tain rules  regarding  memberships,  which  latter 
will  make  clear  the  composition  of  the  order. 

Preamble. 
We,  the  officers  and  honorably  discharged  offi- 
cers of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the 
United  States,  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed, 
having  aided  in  maintaining  the  honor,  integrity 
and  supremacy  of  the  National  Government  at  a 
critical  period  of  its  history,  and  holding  in  remem- 
brance the  sacrifices  in  common  made  and  the  tri- 
umphs together  shared  in  the  discharge  of  this 
sacred  duty,  unite  to  ordain  and  establish  a  per- 
manent association  for  the  purposes  and  objects 
hereinafter  set  forth,  and  to  this  end  pledge  our 
honor,  as  officers  and  gentlemen,  to  be  governed  by 
the  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Principles. 

This  Order  acknowledges  as  its  fundamental 
principles : 

First — 'A  firm  belief  and  trust  in  Almighty  God, 
extolling  Him  under  whose  beneficent  guidance  the 
sovereignty  and  integrity  of  the  Union  have  been 
maintained,  the  honor  of  the  Flag  vindicated,  and 
the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  secured,  established 
and  enlarged. 

Second — True  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  based  upon  paramount  respect  for  and 
fidelity  to  the  National  Constitution  and  Laws, 
manifested  by  discountenancing  whatever  may  tend 
to  weaken  loyalty,  incite  to  insurrection,  treason, 
or  rebellion,  or  impair  in  any  manner  the  efficiency 
and  permanency  of  our  free  institutions. 

Objects. 
The  objects  of  this  Order  shall  be  to  cherish  the 
memories  and  associations  of  the  war  waged  in 
defense  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Re- 
public; strengthen  the  ties  of  fraternal  friendship 
and  sympathy  formed  by  companionship-in-arms ; 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  United  States,  especially  of  those  associ- 
ated as  Companions  of  this  Order,  and  extend  all 
possible  relief  to  their  widows  and  children;  foster 
the  cultivation  of  military  and  naval  science;  en- 
force unqualified  allegiance  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment ;  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  and  maintain  National  Honor, 
Union  and  Independence. 

Members. 

Section  i — The  Companions  of  this  Order  shall 

be  elected  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  from 

the  three  classes  defined  in  this  Article,  and  shall 

be  entitled  Companions  of  the  First  Class.  Second 
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Class  and  Third  Class,  respectively,  as  described 
and  defined. 

Section  2 — First  Class  Original  Companions — 
Commissioned  officers  and  honorably  discharged 
commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  Regular  or  Volunteer, 
including  officers  of  assimilated  or  corresponding 
rank  by  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
Navy,  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Rebellion  prior  to  the  fifteenth  day  of 
April,  1865,  and  whose  names  appear  in  the  Offi- 
cial Registers  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  and  of  the  Volunteer  Force  of  the  United 
States  Army,  or  appeared  upon  the  official  records 
of  the  United  States  War  or  Navy  Department 
during  their  term  of  service  as  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  organizations  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  restricted  to  service 
within  any  given  State,  for  a  period  of  service  not 
less  than  ninety  days,  or  who  served  under  the 
President's  call  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1861 ; 
or  who,  having  served  as  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, warrant  officers  or  enlisted  men,  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  have  since  been  or  may  here- 
after be  commissioned  as  officers  in  the  United 
States  Regular  or  Volunteer  Army,  Navy  or  Ma- 
rine Corps;  and  persons  who  have  served  as  non- 
commissioned officers,  warrant  officers  or  enlisted 
men  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  become  eligible  to 
membership  by  descent  from  members  of  the  Otder, 
or  officers  who  were  eligible  as  such,  who  shall 
have  died.  Those  elected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Section  shall  be  designated  Original  Com- 
panions  of   the   First   Class. 

Section  3 — First  Class  Hereditary  Companions : 
The  direct  male  lineal  descendants,  who  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  of  deceased 
Original  Companions  of  the  First  Class,  and  of 
deceased  off.cers  not  members  of  the  Order,  but 
who  were  eligible  as  such,  and  whose  direct  de- 
scent shall  in  every  case  be  traced  anew  from  the 
original  founder  of  the  membership  in  the  Order, 
or  from  the  deceased  eligible  officer,  and  not  other- 
wise. Those  elected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Section  shall  be  designated  Hereditary  Companions 
of  the  First  Class. 

Section  4 — Any  Original  Companion  having  no 
direct  lineal  descendant,  may  by  writing  filed  with 
the  Recorder  of  the  Commandery,  in  which  he  may 
be  enrolled,  nominate  for  life  a  Companion  of  the 
Second  Class,  from  among  his  male  heirs  within 
the  collateral  branches  of  his  family  descending 
only  from  his  own  brother  or  sister,  and  the  per- 
son so  nominated,  if  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  shall  become  eligible  upon  the 
filing  of  such  writing. 

Section  8 — Second  Class :  The  sons,  and  if  there 
be  no  sons,  the  grandsons,  of  living  Companions  of 


the  First  Class,  whether  Original,  in  Succession, 
or  by  Inheritance,  who  shall  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship. Those  elected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Section  shall  be  designated  Companions  of  the 
Second  Class. 

Section  9 — Upon  the  death  of  the  Companion 
from  whom  his  eligibility  was  derived,  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Second  Class  shall  became  a  Suc- 
cession Companion  of  the  First  Class. 

Section  1 1 — Third  Class :  Companions  of  the 
Third  Class  are  those  gentlemen,  who,  in  civil  life, 
during  the  Rebellion,  were  especially  distinguished 
for  conspicuous  and  consistent  loyalty  to  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  were  active  and  eminent  in 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  same;  and  who, 
prior  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1890,  were 
elected  members  of  the  Order  pursuant  to  the  ten 
existing  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  power 
to  elect  such  having  ceased  at  that  date. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Order  were 
first  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1865.  Subse- 
quent editions  were  published  in  1866,  1867,  1868, 
1870,  1874,  1877,  1880,  1881,  1885,  1889,  1893,  1897, 
1901,  1905,  1909,  1919  and  1921,  the  last  being  the 
eighteenth  edition. 

All  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Otder  composed  of  three  representatives 
from  each  Commandery,  which  meets  quadrenr 
nially. 

The  first  quadrennial  congress  was  held  at  Phil- 
adelphia, April  9,  1869;  the  second  also  at  Phila- 
delphia, April  15,  1873,  with  an  adjourned  session 
at  New  York,  December  10,  1873 ;  the  third  at 
Boston,  April  11,  1877;  the  fourth  at  Philadelphia, 
April  13,  1881 ;  the  fifth  at  Chicago,  April  15,  1885 ; 
the  sixth  at  Cincinnati,  April  10,  1889;  the  seventh 
at  St  Paul,  April  12,  1893,  with  an  adjourned  ses- 
sion in  the  same  city,  June  7,  1893 ;  the  eighth  at 
Detroit,  again  consisting  of  two  sessions,  April  14 
and  June  2,  1897;  the  ninth  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  April  10,  1901 ;  the  tenth  at  San 
Francisco,  April  12,  1905,  with  an  adjourned  ses- 
sion at  Milwaukee,  May  31,  1905;  the  eleventh  at 
New  York,  April  14,  1909;  the  twelfth  at  Chicago, 
April  16,  1913;  the  thirteenth  at  Philadelphia,  April 
18,1917;  the  fourteenth  at  Philadelphia,  April  12, 
1921 ;  the  fifteenth  at  Cincinnati,  April  15,  1925. 

The  executive  and  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the 
Commandery-in-Chief,  which  consists  of  the  Com- 
manders, ex-Commanders,  Vice-Commanders,  ex- 
Vice-Commanders,  Recorders  and  ex-Recorders  of 
the  various  commanderies.     It  meets  annually. 

Six  meetings  yearly  is  the  average  among  the 
commanderies ;  the  proceedings  generally  include 
business  meeting,  collation  and  reading  of  a  his- 
torical paper.  Many  volumes  of  these  contribu- 
tions to   Civil  War  history  have  been   published. 
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A  majority  of  the  commanderies  maintain  perma- 
nent headquarters  and  possess  valuable  collections 
of  books,  pictures  and  relics  pertaining  to  the  war 
period. 

In  1927  there  were  in  existence  twenty-one  com- 
manderies. These,  with  the  dates  of  their  organ- 
ization, the  location  of  their  headquarters  and  their 
membership,  as  of  October  31,  1925,  were: 

Pennsylvania,  April   15,   1865,   Philadelphia. .  624 

New  York,  January  17,  1866,  New  York  City  561 

Maine,  April  25,   1866,  Portland "jy 

Massachusetts,  March  4,  1868,  Boston 449 

California,  April  12,  1871,  San  Francisco. . . .  323 

Wisconsin,  May  15,  1874,  Milwaukee 89 

Illinois,  May  8,  1879,  Chicago 331 

District  of  Columbia,  February  i,  1882, 

Washington  437 

Ohio,  May  3,  1882,  Cincinnati 393 

Michigan,  February  4,  1885,  Detroit 145 

Minnesota,  May  6,  1885,  St.  Paul 126 

Oregon,  May  6,  1885,  Portland 46 

Missouri,  October  21,  1885,  St.  Louis lOS 

Nebraska,  October  21,  1885,   Omaha 34 

Kansas,  April  22,  1886,  Leavenworth 120 

Iowa,  October  20,  1886,  Des  Moines 85 

Colorado,  June  i,  1887,  Denver 76 

Indiana,  October  17,  1888,  Indianapolis 112 

Washington,  January  14,  1891,  Seattle 92 

Vermont,  October  14,  1891,  Burlington 78 

Maryland,  December  8,  1904,  Baltimore 30 

The  total  memberships  of  the  Order,  October  31, 
1925,  was  4,333,  of  which  862  were  original  com- 
panions, and  3,471  were  hereditary  companions. 
The  group  of  original  companions,  of  course,  is 
dwindling  fast,  the  total  loss  in  1924-25  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy  companions  who  had 
answered  the  last  roll  call. 

On  that  date  the  total  membership  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ccmmandery  was  624,  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  comniandery.  Of  these  only  eighty-two 
were  original  companions,  the  other  five  hundred 
and  forty-two  having  acquired  membership  by  in- 
heritance. The  commanderies  of  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  District  of  Columbia  at  that 
time  had  more  original  companions  than  Pennsyl- 
vania, though  a  considerably  smaller  total  member- 
ship. 

The  three  founders  of  the  Order,  as  we  have 
already  learned,  were  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas  EUwood  Zell,  and  Captain  Peter  Dirck 
Keyser.  Their  insignias  and  diplomas  were  num- 
bered, respectively,  one,  two,  and  three. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  Brown  Wylie 
Mitchell  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  August  16,  1828. 
He  served  as  major  and  surgeon  of  the  i8th  Penn- 
sylvania Infantry  from  April  24,  1861,  until  August 
7,  1861,  and  with  the  same  rank  with  the  8th  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry  from  August  17,  1861,  until  Janu- 
ary 24,  1865.  He  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel. 
United    States   Volunteers,    March   13,    1865,   "for 


gallant  and  meritorious  services."  He  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery,  serv- 
ing from  May  17  until  July  20,  1865.  From  July 
21,  1865,  until  October  31,  1865,  he  was  its  acting 
recorder,  and  from  that  date  on  until  his  death  at 
Philadelphia,  August  16,  1879,  he  was  its  recorder. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  also  recognized  as  the  act- 
ing recorder-in-chief  of  the  Order,  the  Command- 
ery-in-Chief  not  yet  having  been  organized.  At 
the  first,  second  and  third  Quadrennial  Congresses 
of  the  Order,  held  in  1869  and  1873  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1877  at  Boston,  he  was  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Zell's  Civil  War  record  in- 
cluded service  as  captain,  121st  Pennsylvania  In- 
fantry, from  September  2,  1862,  until  March  14, 
1863,  when  he  resigned  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged for  disability,  and  as  lieutenant-colonel  3d 
Battalion,  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  from  July  29, 
1863,  until  January  29,  1864,  when  he  was  honor- 
ably mustered  out.  From  May  until  November, 
1865,  he  was  acting  Commander  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Commandery  and,  during  1865-66,  its  Junior 
Vice-Commander. 

Captain  Keyser  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1835,  and  died  there  March  9,  1897.  He 
served  as  captain  with  the  91st  Pennsylvania  In- 
fantry from  September  21,  1861,  until  August  15, 
1862,  when  he  resigned  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged for  disability,  and  as  acting  assistant  sur- 
geon. United  States  Army,  from  June  18,  1864, 
until  March  9,  1865,  when  he  resigned.  He  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery, 
1865-66;  Treasurer,  1869-73;  and  Junior  Vice- 
Commander,  1883-85.  He  also  was  a  representa- 
tive to  the  fifth  Quadrennial  Congress,  held  at  Chi- 
cago in  1885. 

In  1902  there  was  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Commandery  a  "Register  of  the  Comimandery  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  April  15,  1865-Septem- 
ber  I,  1902."  It  was  compiled  by  the  Recorder, 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Page  Nicholson, 
and  contained  the  listings  of  companions  up  to  and 
including  No.  2,400.  Amongst  the  earlier  listings 
quite  a  number,  however,  are  missing,  as,  for  in- 
stance, amongst  the  first  one  hundred  the  follow- 
ing: 4,  7,  9,  10,  13,  14,  15,  18,  19,  25,  29,  35,  41,  42, 
54,  56,  63,  66,  68,  69,  ^2,  73,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84, 
85,  86,  87,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93. 

This  register  shows  that  during  1865  the  Com- 
mandery elected  one  hundred  and  ten  companions. 
The  first  election  seems  to  have  been  held  on  April 
20,  1865,  at  which  time  the  following  three  were 
elected  companions,  first  class,  the  numeral  fol- 
lowing each  name  indicating  the  number  of  the 
insignia :  Major  Joseph  Wain  Wistar,  No.  5 ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Caspar  Moffitt  Berry,  No.  6;  and 
First  Lieutenant  Albert  Eugene  Lehman,  No.  8. 
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The  second  election  occurred  July  26,  1865,  and 
added  four  more  names  to  the  register :  Captain 
Thomas  Graham,  No.  11;  Brevet  Major-General 
Horatio  Gates  Sickel,  No.  12;  Captain  Thomas 
Mitchell,  No.  16;  and  First  Lieutenant  James  Boyer 
Rodgers,  No.  17. 

From    then    on    elections    were   more    frequent, 
those  during  the  balance  of  the  year  of  1865  occur- 
ring on  September  6,  October  4,  October  11,  No- 
vember I,  and  December  6.    These  added  the  fol- 
lowing   companions    to    the    Pennsylvania    Com- 
mandery's  register,  the  names  being  given  in  the 
order  of  their  election :     Brevet  Brigadier-General 
Charles  Eugene  Le  Motte,  Brevet  Major  Charles 
Isaac  Wickersham,  Captain  William  Edward  Van 
Reed,  Lieutenant  Harry  Clay  Blye,  Brevet  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel   William    Henry    Fry,    Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Clark,  Lieutenant-General   Winfield 
Scott,  hero  of  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Mexican 
War;  Colonel  Henry  Wilson,  later  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  1873-75;  Major-General  George 
Stoneman,  Brevet  Major-General  William  Denison 
Whipple,  Major  Henry  Seaman  Goddard;  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel   James   Collins,   Brevet  Major- 
General    James    Gwyn,    Captain    Andrew    Adams 
Ripka,  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  Mar- 
quedent  Burns,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N ;   Colonel  Harmanus 
Nefif,    Brevet    Brigadier-General    William    Albert 
Leech,   Lieutenant-Colonel   Clifford   Stanley   Sims, 
First    Lieutenant    Thomas   William    Neill,    Edwin 
McMasters  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  under  Pres- 
idents Lincoln  and'  Johnson;  Gideon  Welles,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Johnson;  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Lincoln  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1864-73 ', 
Hannibal    Hamlin,    United    States    Senator    from 
Maine,    1848-61    and    1869-81,   and   Vice-President 
of  the   United   States,   1860-65;   Lafayette   Sabine 
Foster,   United   States  Senator   from  Connecticut, 
1855-67,    and    President    pro    tew,   of    the    United 
States    Senate,    1865-67;    Andrew    Gregg    Curtin, 
Civil    War    Governor    of    Pennsylvania,    1861-65 ; 
William  Henry  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  under 
Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson ;  John  Albion  An- 
drew, Civil  War  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1861- 
66;    Major-General    Alfred    Thomas    Archimedes 
Torbert;     Major-General     Joseph     Barr     Kiddoo, 
Major   James    Eglinton    Montgomery,   Lieutenant- 
Colonel      Charles      Wilhelm,      Lieutenant-Colonel 
George    Ashbridge    Fairlamb,    Lieutenant-Colonel 
Augustine  Timothy  Lynch,  Major-General  George 
Cadwalader,    of    Mexican   and    Civil   War    fame; 
Captain   William    Whitehead   U.    S.    N.;    Brevet 
Major-General     Joshua     Lawrence     Chamberlain, 
Rear-Admiral    James    Alden,    Brevet    Lieutenant- 
Colonel     Kilburn    Knox,     Colonel    Alfred     Lacey 


Hough,  Captain  Nalbro  Frazier,  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  Peter  Lyle,  Captain  Charles  Austin  Rob- 
inson, Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Porter 
Dechert,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edwin  Augus- 
tus Landell,  Major  Joseph  Thomas,  M.  D. ;  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Archer  Nevins  Martin,  Captain 
Lemuel  Rossiter,  Major-General  Robert  Patterson, 
William,  Sprague,  Civil  War  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  1860-63,  and  United  States  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  1863-75 ;  Horace  Binney,  Sr.,  lawyer 
and  patriot  of  Philadelphia;  William  Morris  Mere- 
dith, Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  1861-67; 
Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1843-67, 
and  one  of  the  organizers  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission;  Major- 
General  Richard  W.  Johnson,  Brigadier-General 
Lewis  Merrill,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  William 
Watts  Hart  Davis,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Ba- 
con Jones,  Captain  George  Silver  Luttrell  Ward, 
Major  Joseph  Towner  Pratt,  and  Captain  James 
Maclntyre. 

Beginning  with  1866  the  elections,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  those  elected,  decreased  steadily.  As 
the  years  passed  and  those  who  had  served  as  offi- 
cers during  the  Civil  War  were  gathered  to  their 
forefathers  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  the  num- 
ber of  Class  One  Companions  gradually  decreased, 
and  that  of  Class  One  by  Inheritance,  and  of  Qass 
Two  Companions  increased. 

The  1902  "Register"  reads  like  a  list  of  honor  or 
a  hall  of  fame.  Besides  those  already  mentioned 
there  are  also  to  be  found  such  outstanding  names 
as :  General  Daniel  Butterfield,  Benito  Juarez, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  1861-72; 
General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, father  of  President  Roosevelt ;  Brevet  Major- 
General  John  Frederic  Hartranft,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  1873-77;  Brevet  Major-General  John 
White  Geary,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  1867-72, 
and  many  others  of  equal  prominence. 

On  April  15,  1915,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Order  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  was 
celebrated.  Again  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery 
acted  as  host,  and  once  more  the  historic  Academy 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia  was  the  scene  of  the 
celebration.  As  at  previous  occasions  an  interest- 
ing musical  program  was  rendered,  including  the 
"March  of  the  Loyal  Legion,"  by  Sousa.  Colonel 
Henry  Shippen  Huidekoper,  then  Commander  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Commandery,  presided  and  de- 
livered the  address  of  welcome.  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  then  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Order,  delivered  the  oration.  The 
celebration,  attended  by  many  companions  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  lasted  three  days,  April  14, 
15  and  16,  and  under  the  able  management  of  the 
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Pennsylvania  Commandery,  its  officers  and  many 
of  its  companions  proved  an  unqualified  success. 

Other  formal  and  public  meetings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commandery  have  been  held  annually  at 
the  anniversary  of  President  Lincoln's  birth,  Feb- 
ruary 12.  The  most  notable  of  these,  perhaps,  was 
that  in  commemoration  of  the  martyr  President's 
hundredth  birthday,  February  12,  1909.  At  all 
these  occasions  some  speakers  of  note  always  de- 
livered addresses  on  subjects  connected  with  Lin- 
coln's life  and  work,  and  several  of  these  have 
been  published  by  the  Commandery  in  pamphlet 
form. 

That  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  should  con- 
centrate in  this  respect  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Civil  War  President's  life,  while  most  of  the  other 
commanderies  devote  their  orations  and  publica- 
tions to  other  phases  of  the  Civil  War,  is  his- 
torically quite  well  founded.  For  it  was  President 
Lincoln's  death  which  really  caused  the  formation  of 
the  Commandery  and  the  Order,  and  in  that  sense 
he  himself  must  be  considered  the  founder.  Indeed, 
the  1902  Register  of  the  Commandery,  on  its  first 
page,  carries  this  entry: 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

Enrolled  by  Special  Resolution 

April   16,    1865. 

In  many  other  respects,  too,  the  Pennsylvania 
Commandery  and  its  individual  Companions  have 
taken  a  most  active  and  valuable  part  in  the  life 
of  the  State  and  the  Nation.  Many  of  the  Com- 
panions are  men  of  great  prominence  and  useful- 
ness in  many  fields.  Individually,  as  well  as  of- 
ficially through  their  organization,  they  have  always 
lived  up  to  the  high  patriotic  principles  established 
by  the  founders.  During  the  World  War  many  of 
the  younger  Companions,  to  whom  membership 
had  come  by  inheritance,  saw  active  service  with 
their  country's  military  and  naval  forces,  thus  hon- 
orably carrsdng  on  the  patriotic  tradition  estab- 
lished by  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  The 
older  members  took  a  leading  part  in  the  various 
patriotic  movements  of  that  period,  and  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  lived  over  once  more  the  stir- 
ring scenes  of  long  ago,  when  they  themselves 
had  heard  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  roar  of  guns. 

Thanks  to  the  loyalty  of  its  successive  officers 
and  to  the  splendid  support  on  the  part  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Companions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commandery,  now  on  the  eve  of  its  sixty-second 
anniversary,  finds  itself  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
In  respect  to  membership  it  is  exceeded  by  only 
one  Commandery,  that  of  New  York.  But  it  will 
always  remain  the  most  historic  of  all  the  Com- 
manderies, its  just  due  as  the  cradle  of  the  Order. 

The  list  of  Commanders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commandery  contains  many  illustrious  names  and 
follows  herewith,  together  with  the  terms  of  service : 


Major-General  George  Cadwalader,  1865-1879. 

Major-General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  1879- 
1886. 

Brevet  Major-General  David  McMurtrie  Gregg, 
I 886- I 904. 

Major-General  John  Rutter  Brooke,  1904-1905. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  Greene  Sawtelle,  1905- 
1906. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  James  Addams  Beaver, 
I 906- I 907. 

Captain  John  Pugh  Green,  1907-1908. 

Rear-Admiral  George  Wallace  Melville,  1908- 
1909. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  P.  Taylor,  1909- 
1910. 

Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edwin  Augustus  Lan- 
dell,  1910-1911. 

Brevet  Major  William  Harrison  Lambert,  191 1- 
1912. 

Brigadier-General  Samuel  Warren  Fountain, 
1912-1913. 

Brevet  Lieutenant- Colonel  James  William  Latta, 
1913-1914. 

Colonel  Henry  Shippen  Huidekoper,  1914-1915. 

Major  Powell  Stackhouse,  1915-1916. 

Paymaster  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  1916-1917. 

General  Richard  Dale  Benson,  1917-1918. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Harry  Gibbons  Cavenaugh, 
1918-July  18,  1919. 

Lieutenant- Commander  William  Henry  Piatt, 
July  18,  1919-1920. 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  Huey,  1920-1922. 

Ensign  Andrew  Alexander  Blair,  1922-1924. 

Brigadier-General  Samuel  Warren  Fountain, 
1924-1925. 

Major  William  Williams  Keen,  M.  D.,  1925-1926. 

Brigadier-General  Samuel  Warren  Fountain, 
1 926-— — . 

In  1898  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  had  1,210 
members,  and  on  January  i,  1899,  the  entire  organ- 
ization had  9,100  members. 

In  July,  1925,  a  new  roster  of  the  companions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  was  published. 
It  contains  still  a  goodly  number  of  original  com- 
panions, including  the  followings,  all,  of  course, 
veteran  officers  of  the  Civil  War : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  W.  P.  Allen. 

Captain  Nicholas  Baggs. 

First  Lieutenant  James  W.  Barnett. 

Captain  Philip  Bissinger. 

Ensign  Andrew  A.  Blair. 

Captain  J.  Richards  Boyle,  D.  D. 

Major-Gieneral  John  R.  Brooke. 

Lieutenant  Jabez  Burchard. 

Captain  James  D.  Campbell. 

Captain  William  O.  Campbell. 

Captain  James  Y.  Chessrown. 

Israel  Qeaver,  M.  D. 

Solis  J.  Cohen,  M.  D. 

First  Lieutenant  John  F.  Conaway. 

Colonel  E.  B.  Cope. 

Captain  Robert  T.  Comwell. 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Demming. 

William  A.  Dripps,  Esq. 

Lieutenant  Cornelius  Dugan,  U.  S.  N. 

Captain  William  T.  Easton. 

Lieutenant  Theodore  M.  Etting. 

Lieutenant  Jacob  M.  Fockler. 
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Captain  John  O.  Foering. 

First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Solomon  F. 
Forgeus. 

Brigadier-General  S.  W.  Fountain. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  Fuller. 

Major  Calvin  Gilbert. 

First  Lieutenant  William  Goodrich. 

Lieutenant  George  Graybill. 

Captain  Thomas  J.  Hamilton. 

Brigadier-General  Abram  A.  Harbach. 

First  Lieutenant  Allen  M.  Hiller. 

Colonel  Frederick  L.  Hitchcock. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  C.  Hood. 

Captain  Samuel  B.  Home. 

Lieutenant  William  T.  Horton. 

Chaplain  Henry  A.  F.  Hoyt. 

First  Lieutenant  Johnson  Hubbell,  D.  D. 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  Huey. 

Captain  Arthur  C.  Huidekoper. 

Colonel  Jacob  J.  Janeway. 

Lieutenant  Jonathan  Jessop. 

Captain  Hugh  M.  Johnson. 

Captain  Isaac  Johnson. 

Major  William  W.  Keen,  M.  D. 

Captain  Henry  K.  Kelly. 

Captain  Thomas  R.  Kerr. 

Captain  Henry  H.  King. 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Kirk. 

First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  James  G.  Knap. 

First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Isaac  D.  Landis. 

First  Lieutenant  Henry  W.  Littlefield. 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  Love. 

Brigadier-General  A.  C.  Markley. 

Captain  S.  H.  Martin. 

Captain  Joseph  Matchette. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  Norman  J.  Maxwell. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Miller. 

Lieutenant  John  W.  Morrison. 

First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  L.  W.  Munhall, 
D.  D. 

First  Lieutenant  Matthew  H.  McCall. 

Lieutenant  William  McConway. 

Samuel  C.  McLanahan,  Esq. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  Nevius. 

Lieutenant  William  J.  Patterson. 

Lieutenant-Commander  William  H.  Piatt. 

Captain  James  Quinn. 

Major  John  W.  Reynolds. 

Lieutenant  Henry  M.  M.  Richards. 

Brigadier-General  George  B.  Rodney. 

Colonel  W.  A.  Roebling. 

First  Lieutenant  N.  W.  Sample. 

Colonel  James  M.  Schoonmaker. 

Colonel  John  Schoonover. 

Captain  David  Shields. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Linton  Smith. 

Captain  George  R.  Snowden. 

Major  Henry  J.  Snyder. 

Major  Powell  Stackhouse. 

Brigadier-General  James  Stewart,  Jr. 

Captain  Robert  J.  Taggart. 

Captain  Alonzo  J.  Thompson. 

First  Lieutenant  M.  Towers. 

Brigadier-General  Peter  D.  Vroom. 

Major  Francis  H.  Weaver. 

Captain  Charles  W.  Whistler. 

George  Nox  McCain  wrote  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  and  the  Legion 
in  the  "Evening  Bulletin,"  of  Philadelphia,  under 
date  of  September  5,  1927: 


I  located  the  home  of  some  hundred  per  cent 
Americans  a  day  or  so  ago.  It  is  in  Philadelphia 
in  a  large  four-story  old-fashioned  brick  house 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  yet  is  far  enough 
removed  from  the  roar  and  rush  of  traffic  to  aflford 
quiet  and  a  fair  degree  of  repose. 

There  are  no  flags  draped  from  the  windows 
and  no  banners  on  the  outer  walls. 

A  gilt  legend  on  the  glass  panel  of  the  vestibule 
door  alone  identifies  the  residence  as  different  from 
others  on  the  thoroughfare. 

The  chances  are  that  not  one  person  in  every 
twenty  passing  the  building  would  recognize,  even 
with  its  designating  sign,  1805  Pine  Street,  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  National  Commandery  of  the  organization  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  a  shrine  where  are  to  be  found  thousands 
of  mementoes  and  relics  of  the  greatest  war  of 
history  up  till  then,  and  one  of  the  finest  libraries 
on  the  American  Civil  War. 


Philadelphia  added  another  "first"  to  her  plethoric 
roster  when  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  was  founded  here  by  certain  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Americans  in  1865,  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  with  sixty-five  members.  It  was 
chartered  on  July  14,  1885. 

The  charter,  a  trifle  dim  now  as  to  dates  and 
signatures,  hangs  on  the  office  walls,  first  floor 
front. 

It  is  a  distinguished  company  of  famous  soldiers 
whose  names  are  signed  to  that  charter.  Among 
them  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  Colonel 
John  P.  Nicholson,  Peter  D.  Keyser,  William 
Brooke  Rawle,  J.  Edward  Carpenter,  and  Samuel 
B.  Huey.  They  had  served  with  credit  and  honor 
in  the  great  rebellion.  There  were  no  sneering 
allusions  about  their  bravery,  patriotism  or  Ameri- 
canism. 

All  through  the  big  old  house  there  are  pictures, 
photographs,  steel  engravings,  oil  paintings  and 
bronze  busts  of  men  of  the  same  breed  and  stamp. 
Pictures  everywhere  till  the  walls  are  hidden. 

There  are  books,  books,  books,  everywhere. 
Thousands  of  them  on  library  shelves,  on  top  of 
desks,  mantlepieces  and  piled  in  heaps  on  the 
floors,  waiting  the  master  hand  of  the  trained 
lihrarian  to  arrange  them  anew  in  semblance  of 
order  as  to  subject  and  period.  They  are  records 
of  the  Great  Rebellion  and  its  participants  on  land 
and  sea. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  to  the  Legion  was  the 
failure  to  secure  the  remarkable  war  library  of 
the  late  Colonel  John  P.  Nicholson,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  order  and  one  of  its  en- 
thusiastic supporters  till  his  death. 

Henry  E.  Huntington,  of  California,  famous 
collector,  captured  the  prize  for  his  wonderful 
librarj'  at  Pasadena. 

Familiar  faces  of  old-time  Philadelphians  and 
Pennsylvanians  look  down  from  every  wall.  It 
is  only  by  mentally  tabulating  them  that  one  ap- 
preciates the  part  they  played  in  Pennsylvania 
history. 

There  is  a  dominating  life-sized  figure  in  oil  of 
General  George  Gordon  Meade,  the  hero  of  Get- 
tysburg, facing  the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  office. 
Near  it  is  another,  of  one  who  also  gained  honors 
on  that  field.  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock. 
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There  are  General  James  A.  Beaver,  Admiral 
Melville,  General  James  W.  Latta,  Colonel  Edwin 
A.  Landell,  Colonel  John  P.  Nicholson,  Captain 
John  P.  Green,  Colonel  O.  C.  Bosbyshell,  General 
S.  W.  Fountain,  General  David  McM.  Gregg, 
General  George  H.  Thomas  and  Colonel  Andrew 
Blair. 

Beaver  became  Governor;  Hancock  was  a  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United  States;  Mel- 
ville, the  hero  of  the  thrilling  episode  of  the  fatal 
Jeannette  Polar  Expedition;  Nicholson,  the  his- 
torian and  greatest  authority  on  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg ;  Green,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  executive ; 
Bosbyshell,  noted  orator ;  Fountain,  present  head 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the  Legion ; 
Gregg,  Auditor  General,  and  Latta,  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs. 

One  begins  to  realize  after  a  while  that  he  is 
wandering  from  floor  to  floor  in  Pennsylvania's 
Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Everywhere 
are  there  reminders  of  those  battle  years. 


tools  of   war  on  the  high   seas   is  a  conspicuous 
feature. 


Beside  the  entrance  door  on  the  first  floor  is  a 
frame  about  12x18  inches  in  which  a  couple  of 
splotches  of  color  stand  out  as  challenging  atten- 
tion. 

The  legend  accompanying  tells  that  these  four 
bits  of  red  and  blue  bunting  are  part  of  the  flag 
that  floated  over  Fort  McHenry  during  the  British 
bombardment  in  1814. 

It  was  the  flag  which  caught  the  "dawn's  early 
light"  and  furnished  the  inspiration  which  led 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner." 

Up  one  flight  and  there  is  the  Navy  room  with 
more  portraits  and  busts.  Tliere  are  several  of 
Admiral  Melville  and  other  heroes,  and  relics  of 
the  period  from  '61  to  '65. 

Melville,  who  spent  his  last  years  in  Philadelphia, 
won  undying  fame  for  his  part  as  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Jeannette  Polar  Expedition  in  1879-81. 

A  glass  case  contains  the  Admiral's  medals, 
swords,  decorations  and,  above  all,  the  watch  which 
he  used  as  a  compass  and  by  which  he  saved  his 
whole  boat  crew  in  the  Lena  delta. 

A  special  case  holds  a  replica  in  silver  of  the 
whaleboat  of  the  Jeannette,  presented  to  Admiral 
Melville  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  after  his  historical 
exploit. 

The  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  Naval  Library  is 
one  of  the  features  of  this  room,  and  one  of  the 
most  select  of  all  private  collections.  It  was  the 
gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrison  of  this  city,  the  work 
of  collection  being  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
Frederick  Schober,  a  companion  of  the  Order. 

A  collection  of  sabers,  cutlasses  and  other  edged 


Second  floor  front  is  a  big  apartment,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  hundred  or  more  legion- 
aires.  It  is  the  Army  room.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  photographs,  portraits  in  oil,  and  relics  of  the 
Great  Rebellion. 

A  glass  case  eight  by  ten  feet  contains  a  beauti- 
ful gold  embossed  banner  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  in  colors,  the  work  of  the  women  of  France. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Legion  by  their  fellow 
member,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  before  his  death. 

Here  also  are  collected  personal  belongings  of 
many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Rebellion.  A  pike  car- 
ried in  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry; 
one  of  the  original  large  posters  issued  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Stanton  offering  $100,000  for  the 
capture  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Surrat  and  Harold, 
for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln. 

There  are  sections  of  trees  from  the  battle- 
grounds of  the  Wilderness  and  Gettysburg,  with 
shells  fired  during  these  engagements  embedded  in 
them,  which  serve  as  a  further  hint  of  the  varied 
character  of  the  museum  feature. 

Every  once  in  a  while  announcement  is  made 
that  some  industrious  relic  hunter  or  research  artist 
has  discovered  a  new  portrait  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. More  than  a  hundred  photographs  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  are  in  existence,  or  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  Loyal  Legion  possesses  one  hundred 
of  these  photographs,  all  different  as  to  age  and 
pose,  and  they  are  included  in  one  frame. 

It  is  a  copy  of  the  famous  Oldroyd  collection  of 
Lincoln  portraits.  Nothing  apparently  in  the  way 
of  a  daguerreotype,  photograph,  sketch,  or  paint- 
ing, of  the  martyred  Lincoln  escaped  this  inde- 
fatigable collector. 


The  Pennsylvania  Commandery  has  a  member- 
ship today  of  584.  When  first  organized  sixty-two 
years  ago  only  commissioned  officers  participating 
in  the  Civil  War  were  eligible.  To  preserve  the 
organization,  its  historical  material,  its  legends  and 
spirit,  and  perpetuate  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  founded,  direct  and  collateral  descendants  of 
the  original  members  are  now  admitted. 

The  National  Commandery  is  composed  of  twen- 
ty-one State  Commanderies  of  which  Rear  Admiral 
Purnell  F.  Harrington,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is  com- 
mander. General  S.  W.  Fountain,  of  this  city,  is 
the  present  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery, 
which  is  the  senior  ranking  Commandery. 

Every  two  years  the  National  Commandery 
meets  in  this  city.  On  alternate  years  it  meets  in 
other  cities  of  the  United  States. 


WILLIAM  WEST  FRAZIER— Many  young 
men  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  were 
just  entering  upon  their  business  careers  spent 
many  months  of  their  early  manhood  in  preparation 
for  military  service.  This  was  so  with  the  late 
William  West  Frazier,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  in 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  his  majority, 
made  a  record  of  gallant  service  in  the  Union 
Army.  After  his  honorable  discharge  from  mili- 
tary service  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 


Harrison,  Havemeyer  &  Company  and  of  their 
successors,  Harrison,  Frazier  &  Company,  later 
succeeded  by  the  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany. During  the  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  Philadelphia. 

The  race  of  the  Fraziers  stands  forth  prom- 
inently among  the  historic  families  of  Scotland, 
where  it  had  a  habitat  since  the  eleventh  century. 
It  is  thought  to  be  of   Norman  origin,   identical 
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with  the  French  family  of  Frizeau  or  Frizel,  and 
the  orthography  of  the  name  has  greatly  varied 
both  in  Scotland  and  America,  having  appeared  in 
fourteen  different  forms  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 

The  arms  borne  by  the  family  are  varied  in  the 
different  branches.  The  shield  of  the  "ancient  and 
original  coat"  is  identical  with  the  one  borne  by  the 
family  of  Captain  John  Frazier,  from  whom  the 
line  is  traced  and  identified. 

Arms — Azure,  three  cinquefoils  argent. 

Captain  John  Frazier,  founder  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania branch  of  the  family  was  bom  about  1727, 
at  Inverness,  Scotland,  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
was  among  those  who  fought  at  Culloden  where 
the  Frasers  (as  the  name  was  then  spelled)  were 
commanded  by  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  not  long  after, 
Captain  John  Frazier  became  a  resident  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years  was  numbered 
among  the  prominent  sea  commanders  of  that  city. 
He  married,  about  May  20,  1752,  in  Boston,  Sarah 
Ingraham,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Mack- 
farland)  Ingraham,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  nine  children.  Captain  John  Frazier  died  at  sea 
in  the  year  1775,  and  the  death  of  his  widow  oc- 
curred March  6,  1819,  when  she  had  attained  the 
venerable  age  of  ninety  years.  Both  were  members 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

(II)  Nalbro'  Frazier,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Ingraham)  Frazier,  was  baptized  April  22,  1759, 
at  Christ  Church,  Boston,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  best  schools  of  that  city.  He  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  and  after  the  Revolution 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  becoming  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  that  city.  He  married,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1794,  at  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Anne 
West,  whose  ancestral  record  is  appended  to  this 
biography,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  eight 
children.  Nalbro'  Frazier  died  September  18,  181 1, 
and  his  widow  survived  him  nearly  half  a  century, 
passing  away  on  March  27,  i860. 

(III)  Benjamin  West  Frazier,  son  of  Nalbro' 
and  Anne  (West)  Frazier,  was  born  July  4,  1809, 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his 
mother  and  early  entered  upon  a  business  career. 
In  1834  he  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Zimmermann,  Frazier  &  Com- 
pany, and  subsequently  he  went  to  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  to  take  charge  of  a  branch  house  of  that 
firm.  In  1845  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  business  pur- 
suits, serving  incidentally  as  consul  for  Uruguay 
at  Philadelphia.  He  married,  February  12,  1835, 
Isabella  Zimmermann,  born  December  2,  181 7,  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  daughter  of  John  C.  and  Helena 
(Halbach)  Zimmermann,  and  they  became  the  par- 
ents of  three  children.    Mrs.  Frazier  died  Decem- 


ber 3,  1845,  Jn  Philadelphia,  and  the  death  of  Ben- 
jamin West  Frazier  occurred  in  that  city  February 
26,  1854.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  of 
amiable  disposition,  and  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved. 

(IV)  William  West  Frazier,  son  of  Benjamin 
West  and  Isabella  (Zimmermann)  Frazier,  was 
born  August  27,  1839,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
South  America.  His  early  education  was  at  the 
Episcopal  Academ.y  and  in  1855  he  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1858,  serving  while  in  college  as 
Moderator  of  the  Philomathean  Society. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Wil- 
liam West  Frazier  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  and 
on  September  3,  1861,  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  6th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry ;  he  was 
promoted,  March  28,  1862,  to  first  lieutenant  and 
adjutant,  and  on  November  20,  of  the  same  year, 
to  captain  of  the  same  company  of  cavalry,  which 
commission  he  resigned  February  22,  1864,  receiv- 
ing an  honorable  discharge.  While  serving  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  participated  in  the 
following  battles :  Hanover  Court  House,  Gaines 
Mill,  Antietam,  Stoneman  Raid,  Beverly  Ford, 
Gettysburg,  Culpeper  Court  House,  and  other 
major  and  minor  battles  and  offensives. 

Upon  his  return  to  civil  life  William  West  Fra- 
zier entered  upon  a  mercantile  career  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Harrison,  Havemeyer  &  Company, 
later  Harrison,  Frazier  &  Company,  succeeded 
later  by  The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
of  which  he  was  an  ofificer  until  his  retirement  from 
active  business  in  1892.  During  this  period  of 
time  he  was  an  integral  factor  in  the  growth  and 
success  of  the  organization.  His  other  business 
interests  included  a  directorship  with  the  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank,  in  the  Philadelphia  Trust 
Company,  and  in  the  Western  Saving  Fund  as  well 
as  in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  commercial 
organizations.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  appearance 
with  a  personality  expressive  of  the  mental  endow- 
ments which  go  into  the  making  of  a  gallant  soldier 
and  a  wise  and  aggressive  business  man,  combined 
with  a  genial  nature  and  endearing  qualities,  which 
surrounded  him  with  a  host  of  friends. 

The  social  clubs  in  which  Mr.  Frazier  was  en- 
rolled included  the  Philadelphia,  Rittenhouse  and 
University  clubs.  He  belonged  to  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  St.  Andrew's  Society  and  the  Historical  and 
Genealogical  societies  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
actively  identified  with  the  work  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  diocese  and  treasurer  of  the  Episcopal  Hos- 
pital. He  served  as  a  vestryman  in  the  Church  of 
Chir   Saviour,   Jenkintown,   Holy  Trinity  Church, 
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and  as  a  trustee  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

For  his  companions  in  arms  William  West  Frazier 
at  all  times  cherished  a  loyal  aflFection,  and  for 
years  entertained  the  surviving  members  of  the  6th 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry  at  his  farm  at  Willow  Grove. 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  pride  of  this  mil- 
itary organization  that  they  formed  a  part  of  Sher- 
idan's Cavalry,  and  at  the  battle  of  Culpeper  Court 
House  four  hundred  and  eighty  of  their  number 
fell.  It  served  with  great  gallantry  throughout 
the  war,  and  in  1910  out  of  the  1,700  men  who 
originally  formed  this  regiment  of  cavalry  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  then  survived. 

William  West  Frazier  married,  April  19,  1864, 
Harriet  Morgan  Harrison,  whose  ancestral  record 
is  appended  to  this  biography,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  nine  children.  Mrs.  Frazier  died  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1 91 5.  She  founded  the  Harrison  Day 
Nursery  more  than  thirty-five  years  before  her 
death  in  memory  of  her  parents. 

The  death  of  William  West  Frazier,  which  oc- 
curred August  24,  1921,  was  widely,  deeply  and 
sincerely  mourned  by  the  entire  community,  for 
he  numbered  friends  in  every  walk  of  life.  Ever 
true  to  the  traditions  of  a  high-minded  ancestry  he 
left  a  record  worthy  of  his  inheritance  and  an 
inspiration  to  those  who   follow   him. 

(The  West  Line.) 

William  and  Ann  (Osborn)  West,  of  Urlar,  near 
Sligo,  Ireland,  were  the  first  authentic  progen- 
itors of  this  old  and  distinguished  family.  The 
branch  founded  by  William  West,  of  Urlar,  used 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Lords  Delaware,  and 
claim  connection  therewith.  The  escutcheon  is  as 
follows : 

Arms — A  fesse  dancettee  sable. 
Crest — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  griffin's  head 
azure,  ears  and  beak  gold. 

William  West,  son  of  William  and  Ann  (Os- 
born) West,  was  bom  June  i,  1724,  in  Ireland, 
and  came  to  Pennsylvania  about  1750.  He  be- 
came a  successful  merchant  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  serving  on  many  of  its  most  important 
committees.  He  retired  from  business  in  Phila- 
delphia soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  purchased  the  Morris  planta- 
tion in  Whitemarsh  Township,  Montgomery 
County,  to  which  he  removed.  He  married,  August 
18,  1757,  Mary  Hodge,  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  (McCullough)  Hodge,  the  former  a  native 
of  Ireland  and  a  leading  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  were  the  parents  of  twelve 
children.  The  death  of  William  West  occurred 
October  28,  1782. 
Penna — 7-15 


Anne  West,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
(Hodge)  West,  was  born  November  19,  1769,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  became  the  wife  of  Nalbro'  Fra- 
zier, as  stated  above. 

(The  Harrison  Line.) 

George  Leib  Harrison,  son  of  John  and  Lydia 
(Leib)  Harrison,  was  bom  October  28,  181 1,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  entered  Harvard  University,  but, 
owing  to  temporary  illness  did  not  remain  to  com- 
plete his  course.  In  1878  Harvard  University  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  Upon  the  recovery  of  his  health  he 
studied  law,  and  in  1833  was  admitted  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar,  but  he  never  practiced.  For  many 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of  sugar  re- 
fining. He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Divinity  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
several  times  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conventions 
of  the  Episcopal  church.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
and  was  for  several  years  president  of  that  body. 
His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  charitable  endeavor, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  "Chapters  on  Social 
Science  as  connected  with  the  Administration  of 
State  Charities,"  and  compiled  "Legislation  on  In- 
sanity, a  Collection  of  Lunacy  Laws."  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Ann  Custis  Waples  (see  Waples  line) 
who  died  May  12,  1850.  The  death  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison occurred  September  9,  1885,  "having,"  in 
the  words  of  the  "Public  Ledger,"  "survived  long 
enough  to  see  great  reforms  which  he  had  planned 
accomplished  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  all  the 
defective  classes,  and  especially  of  the  insane,  who 
were  wards  of  the  State." 

Harriet  Morgan  Harrison,  daughter  of  George 
Leib  and  Sarah  Ann  Custis  (Waples)  Harrison, 
was  born  March  18,  1842,  in  Philadelphia,  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  William  West  Frazier,  as  stated 
above. 

(The  Waples  Line.) 

Peter  Waples,  of  Northampton  County,  Virginia, 
removed  to  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  where  he 
owned  a  number  of  estates  which  he  caused  to  be 
surveyed  in  March,  1678.  He  married  Frances 
Kendall,  daughter  of  Paul  Kendall,  of  Northamp- 
ton County,  Virginia,  and  his  death  occurred  be- 
fore June  20,  1733. 

William  Waples,  son  of  Peter  and  Frances  (Ken- 
dall) Waples,  was  born  February  11,  1676,  at  Nas- 
sawattocks,  Virginia,  and  removed  to  Sussex 
County,  Delaware,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  married  Mary  Burton,  called  "de- 
ceased" in  her  father's  will  of  September  16,  1724. 
The  will  of  William  Waples  was  proved  March 
16,  1746. 

Nathaniel  Waples,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  (Cus- 
tis) Waples,  was  born  February  16,  1795,  and  mar- 
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ried  Lydia  Leib  Riley,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Leib)  Riley,  and  granddaughter  of  George  and 
Margaretta  Dorothy  (Leibert)  Leib,  all  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Sarah  Ann  Custis  Waples,  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel and  Lydia  Leib  (Riley)  Waples,  was  born 
February  ii,  1817,  in  Philadelphia,  and  baptized 
in  Christ  Church.  She  became  the  wife  of  George 
Leib  Harrison  (see  Harrison  line). 


HOWELL  LLOYD— Colonial  and  patriotic 
associations,  wherein  his  ancestors  were  represented 
in  conspicuous  service  to  the  State  and  Nation, 
cluster  about  the  memory  of  the  late  Howell  Lloyd, 
himself  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserves,  and  formerly  a  well-known 
and  high  regarded  business  man  of  his  city,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
the  United  States,  to  which  he  was  much  devoted. 
He  lived  much  in  the  present  while  blessed  with  his 
altogether  too  short  a  span,  and  he  also  delighted  in 
living  in  that  glorious  past  in  which  many  of  his 
forebears  lent  distinction  to  the  family  name. 

Heirlooms  of  America's  historic  past  and  an- 
tiques of  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  and  repub- 
lic figured  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  inheritance.  But  more 
highly  prized,  perhaps,  than  all  other  bequests  of 
this  character  was  his  membership  in  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  which  he  enjoyed  in 
succession  to  his  uncle.  First  Lieutenant  Isaac 
Lloyd,  who  distinguished  himself  by  great  valor 
as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Civil  War.  This  fine 
soldier  and  patriotic  citizen  also  highly  valued  the 
associations  that  were  his  through  membership  in 
the  Loyal  Legion.  An  unusual  mark  of  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  brave  and  efficient  officer  is 
in  the  form  of  a  bronze  tablet,  suitably  inscribed 
with  his  war  record,  which  was  erected  in  the  Me- 
morial Episcopal  Church  at  Gettysburg. 

Isaac  Lloyd,  uncle  of  Howell  Lloyd,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  October  13,  1840.  His  ancestors 
were  well-known  Quakers  who  had  settled  there 
about  1682.  His  grandfather,  Isaac  Lloyd,  and  his 
father,  John  Lloyd,  were  prominently  identified 
with  business  circles  in  Philadelphia  for  more 
than  seventy-five  years.  Having  passed  his  boy- 
hood and  school  years  in  his  native  city,  Isaac 
Lloyd  spent  two  years  with  relatives  in  Rock 
Island,  Illinois.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  January  i,  1862, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  9th  Pennsylvania  Cav- 
alry, and  nine  days  later  was  promoted  to  regi- 
mental sergeant-major.  On  April  3,  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of 
Company  L,  and  on  May  22,  1863,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  first  lieutenant  of  Company  E,  and  for 
a  time  had  command  of  the  company. 

In  the  campaign  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the 


9th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  was  actively  engaged, 
and  also  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of 
Perryville  and  in  other  actions,  but  the  greatest 
credit  for  its  achievements  comes  from  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  brilliantly  conceived  and  heroic- 
ally executed  "Carter  Raid"  into  E^st  Tennessee, 
which  resulted  in  the  cutting  of  the  lines  of  com- 
munication between  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  General  Bragg  at  Stone 
River,  Tennessee,  and  contributed  very  materially 
to  the  success  of  the  campaign  in  those  States. . 

The  story  of  that  historic  raid  in  which  Lieu- 
tenant Lloyd  bore  his  part  ably  and  well  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  outstanding  records  of  the  war. 
On  December  20,  1862,  Brigadier-General  Carter, 
with  a  picked  body  of  cavalry,  among  which  was 
the  Qth  Pennsylvania,  under  Major  Roswell  M. 
Russell,  left  Nicholasville,  Kentucky,  and,  follow- 
ing the  old  buffalo  paths  across  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  struck  the  Tennessee  &  Virginia  Rail- 
road at  Watauga  Bridge,  which  they  destroyed, 
capturing  a  company  of  the  enemy  that  had  been 
posted  there  to  defend  the  position.  The  raiders 
then  marched  to  Holston  River  Bridge,  which  they 
destroyed  also,  together  with  a  quantity  of  sup- 
plies that  they  discovered,  and,  having  completely 
severed  the  lines  of  communication  between  the 
armies  of  the  East  and  West,  started  their  perilous 
march  back  to  their  base,  reaching  Nicholasville 
January  12,  1863,  after  undergoing  hardships  of 
almost  incredible  severity. 

During  their  raid  of  more  than  four  hundred 
miles  through  the  enemy's  territory  they  were  in 
the  saddle  night  and  day,  halts  being  made  only 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  their  horses.  All  of 
the  troopers  revealed  the  effects  of  the  strain  and 
hardship  of  that  ordeal,  and  many  of  them  never 
fully  recovered.  Lieutenant  Lloyd  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Louisville,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  pro- 
nounced fit  for  duty  he  was  made  provost  marshal 
of  the  city.  Considering  himself  as  having  recov- 
ered his  health,  he  joined  his  regiment,  but  he  had 
overestimated  his  strength ;  and  after  bravely  try- 
ing to  perform  his  duty,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged, in  1864.  As  he  was  about  to  depart  for 
home  his  fellow  troopers  presented  him  with  an 
elaborately  inscribed  sword,  which  was  given  an 
honorable  place  among  his  most  highly  prized  pos- 
sessions. 

Lieutenant  Lloyd  resided  for  several  years  in 
Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  then  the  center  of 
the  oil  business,  where  he  acted  as  the  represen- 
tative of  large  Philadelphia  refiners.  Later  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  attained  a  considerable  success  and  an 
enviable  reputation  by  his  frankness,  honesty  and 
integrity.  The  latest  years  of  his  life  were  filled 
with    pain    and    suffering,    which    he    bore    with 
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Christian  fortitude.  He  was  a  devout  worshiper 
in  the  faith  of  the  Friends,  and  was  esteemed  for 
his  many  deeds  of  kindness  and  acts  of  charity. 
He  was  actively  affiliated  with  the  Union  League ; 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  Veterans'  Association,  Post  No. 
2,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  and  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution. 

The  accotmt  of  placing  the  bronze  tablet  in  the 
Gettysburg  church  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Lloyd 
carried  its  own  import : 

A  bronze  tablet  in  honor  of  the  services  of  Isaac 
Lloyd  during  the  Civil  War  is  being  placed  on  the 
walls  of  the  Memorial  Episcopal  Church  by  the 
employees  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Park  Com- 
mission. It  is  the  gift  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
being  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  E. 
B.  Cope,  of  the  Battlefield  Commission.  The 
tablet  is  one  and  one-half  by  three  feet  in  size, 
and  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  like  character  in 
the  church. 

In  the  center  of  the  bronze  plate  is  the  war 
record  of  Isaac  Lloyd: 

He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  9th  Penna. 
Cavalry  January  i,  1862,  and  was  made  Ser- 
geant Major  nine  days  later.  On  April  3, 
1862,  he  was  discharged  for  promotion.  On 
the  same  day  Lloyd  became  a  2nd  Lieut,  of  the 
9th  Penna.  Cavalry,  and  on  May  22  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  received  his  commission  as 
1st  Lieut,  of  the  same  regiment.  Lieut.  Lloyd 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  of 
the  United  States  May  28,  1864.  He  was  born 
October  13,  1840,  and  died  December  10,  1897. 

About  the  inscription  in  the  center  is  wound  a 
laurel  wreath  interwoven  with  ribbon.  Directly 
above  Lloyd's  record  is  the  seal  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  background  fruitful  in  heroic  deeds 
and  highly  expressed  impulses  of  those  who 
peopled  it  sprang  Howell  Lloyd.  He  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  late  Malcolm  and  Anna  (Howell) 
Lloyd;  his  father  was  one  of  the  pioneers  m  the 
oil  industry  and  early  established  a  refinery  at  Gib- 
son's Point  on  the  Schuylkill  River;  his  brothers, 
Malcolm,  Jr.,  Stacy  B.,  and  Francis  V.,  and  his 
sisters,  Mrs.  Nathan  Hayward,  of  Wayne,  Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Morton,  of  Devon,  and 
Mrs.  L.  Caspar  Wister,  of  Wynnewood,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  educated  in  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserves  he 
accompanied  that  body  to  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  served  a  tour  of  duty 
at  the  exposition. 

Mr.  Lloyd  married  (first)  Emily  Innes.  He 
married  (second).  May  24,  1923,  at  Toms  River, 
New  Jersey,  (Mrs.)  Ann  M.  (Stetler)  Gray, 
daughter  of  Charles  S.  and  Rose  Stetler,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.     Mr.  Lloyd  was  re- 


tired from  active  business  several  years  before  his 
death,  April  29,  1926.  He  was  justifiably  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Lloyd,  and  ever  sought  to 
bear  that  name  in  such  a  manner  as  to  detract 
nothing  from,  but  rather  to  add  to,  the  honor  that 
had  attached  to  it  during  the  generations  that  had 
preceded  his  own  birthright  membership  in  so 
worthy  a  family. 


WILLIAM  G.  LITTLETON,  treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commandery,  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  is  the  son  of 
John  E.  Littleton,  who  was  second  lieutenant  of 
Company  C,  28th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and 
enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion under  the  celebrated  Colonel  John  W. 
Geary. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  in  his  early  years 
heard  with  great  interest  his  father  tell  the  story 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  had  inculcated 
into  him  lessons  of  patriotism  and  reverence  for 
the  (k>vemment  of  the  United  States.  So  that  he 
considered  it  an  honor  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Command- 
ery, Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States. 

John  E.  Littleton,  through  whom  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  has  his  membership  as  a  Hereditary 
Companion  of  the  Commandery,  was  bom  in  1841. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
died  in  Philadelphia  on  November  3,  1909.  He 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  28th  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, on  July  3,  1861,  and  was  enrolled  as  a  pri- 
vate. December  10,  1861,  saw  him  promoted  to 
corporal;  February  18,  1863,  he  was  advanced  to 
sergeant,  and  February  2,  1864,  he  was  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant.  On  February  i,  1865,  he 
was  wounded  in  action,  and  for  this  reason  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service.  He  lived 
some  forty-five  years  following  the  war,  filling  a 
place  of  usefulness  and  being  held  in  high  esteem 
in   his    community.     He   married    Mary    Greham. 

William  G.  Littleton  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
March  8,  1868.  After  going  through  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Boys'  Central  High  School  in  June, 
1884.  In  October,  1886,  he  entered  the  Law  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  grad- 
uating therefrom  in  June,  1888.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Philadelphia  bar  March  9,  1889.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany, in  its  trust  department,  and  became  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  that  department  in  Novem- 
ber, 1915. 

Mr.  Littleton  has  been  in  politics,  a  consistent 
Republican,  believing  thoroughly  in  the  political 
platforms  of  that  great  body. 
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SAMUEL  BAIRD  HUEY— The  ranks  of 
Pennsylvania  lawyers  of  more  than  passing  renown 
have  been  illumined,  among  others,  by  that  brilliant 
expounder  of  corporation  procedure,  and  outstand- 
ing intellectual  light,  Samuel  Baird  Huey,  late  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  more  than  a  redoubtable 
and  resourceful  contender  in  the  legal  arena;  he 
bore  arms  with  conspicuous  bravery  in  his  service 
in  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  Civil  War; 
was  cited  by  his  commander  to  Lincoln's  naval 
secretary  for  great  gallantry  at  the  second  battle  of 
Fort  Fisher;  and  was  a  devoted  and  influential 
member  in  council  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  that  incomparably  fine  body  of  vet- 
eran officers,  whose  principles  constitute  the  ground 
and  pillar  of  the  American  Republic. 

Samuel  C.  Huey,  father  of  Samuel  Baird  Huey, 
was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  in  that  high  position 
distinguished  the  profession  and  aided  in  bringing 
additional  prestige  to  the  business.  He  married 
Mary  A.  Baird,  member  of  an  old  and  esteemed 
family  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Samuel  Baird  Huey,  son  of  Samuel  C.  and  Mary 
A.  (Baird)  Huey,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, January  7,  1843.  He  was  carefully  in- 
structed in  private  schools  and  became  valedic- 
torian of  his  class  in  the  Central  High  School 
of  Philadelphia,  whence  he  entered  Princeton  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in 
the  class  of  1863,  having  been  awarded  prizes  for 
oratory  and  debate;  so  it  is  to  be  seen  that  even 
at  that  early  date  he  was  an  exhibitor  of  those  gifts 
that  were  to  bring  him  prominently  before  his  legal 
brethren  and  the  courts  in  his  career  at  the  bar. 

When  in  college  he  was  conscious  of  the  per- 
sistent urge  to  hasten  to  the  defense  of  the  Union, 
and  following  graduation  he  cut  the  distance  to  the 
seat  of  war  as  much  as  he  was  enabled  by  promptly 
enlisting  in  June,  1863,  as  captain's  clerk  on  the 
United  States  steamship  "San  Jacinto."  In  August, 
1863,  he  was  promoted  to  aid  on  the  staff  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Theodorus  Bailey,  in  the  East  Gulf 
Squadron.  On  February  25,  1864,  he  was  appointed 
acting  assistant  paymaster.  In  June,  1864,  he  was 
advanced  to  paymaster  on  the  United  States  steam- 
ship "Yantic,"  attached  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron. 

Actively  engaged  in  both  battles  of  Fort  Fisher, 
and  in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Caswell,  the  city  of 
Wilmington  and  the  city  of  Charleston,  he  demon- 
strated his  .lighting  qualities,  which  were  found  to 
be  of  as  high  order  as  those  which  marked  his 
service  in  the  Paymaster  Department.  At  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Fort  Fisher,  especially,  was  he  seen 
to  be  conspicuous  in  bravery  among  his  fellows. 
This  was  noted  by  his  commander,  who  made  it 
the    subject   of    a    citation    forwarded    to    Gideon 


Welles,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  Lincoln's 
war  cabinet.  He  remained  in  the  service  and  on 
blockade  duty  until  January,  1866,  when  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  was  given  an  honorable 
discharge. 

His  return  to  Philadelphia  was  marked  by  taking 
up  the  study  of  law  under  the  preceptorship  of 
John  C.  Bullitt,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  his  time. 
His  proficiency  was  rewarded  with  the  degrees  of 
master  of  Arts  from  Princeton  College  and  Bach- 
elor of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
For  the  first  four  years  of  his  professional  career 
he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Bullitt,  but  on  January 
I,  1872,  he  established  himself  in  his  own  office, 
and  continued  in  active  practice  until  his  death. 

The  military  spirit  was  still  strong  within  him, 
and  he  was  eager  to  serve  the  State  shortly  after 
his  leaving  the  regular  navy.  He  joined  the  1st 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  and  was 
successively  promoted  to  captain,  major  and  as- 
sistant adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  Philadelphia  troops.  He 
resigned  from  the  guard  in  1878  because  of  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  professional  demands  upon  his 
attention.  The  affairs  of  the  Loyal  Legion  pos- 
sessed a  very  strong  attraction  for  him,  and  he 
found  himself  in  an  environment  with  which  his 
sympathies  corresponded.  His  membership  was 
especially  prized  for  his  ability  as  an  adviser,  and 
he  was  placed  on  the  Legion's  council  for  two  terms. 
He  also  had  a  leading  part  in  the  main  body's  pro- 
ceedings, and  keenly  enjoyed  his  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  War  Library  and  Museum. 

A  commanding  position  in  the  leading  ranks  of 
members  of  the  bar  was  early  achieved  by  Mr. 
Huey.  He  became  widely  known  for  his  skill  in 
the  handling  of  his  clients'  cases,  and  his  profes- 
sional income  was  declared  to  be  among  the  largest 
in  this  State,  much  of  his  clientele  being  made  up 
of  great  corporations  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had 
a  remarkably  strong  and  magnetic  personality, 
which  was  reinforced  by  a  trained  legal  mind, 
which  reveled  in  formal  logic,  precise  statements 
and  fine  distinctions,  delighting  also  in  the  forma- 
tion of  principles  and  the  presentment  of  rights 
and  duties.  He  enjoyed  high  standing  in  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

His  professional  activity  in  many  instances  drew 
him  into  official  association  with  financial  and  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  he  served  as  a  director  of  the 
City  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  the  Se- 
curity Company,  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, and  the  Spring  Garden  Insurance  Company. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  but  had  stead- 
fastly declined  to  enter  the  public  service,  although 
he  did  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Education  at  the  request  and  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Judges. 
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Prominent  and  popular  as  he  was  in  his  pro- 
fessional life,  he  was  not  the  less  so  socially.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Union  League,  and  its  secre- 
tary from  1878  to  1888,  serving  as  its  vice-presi- 
dent from  1888 ;  a  governor  of  the  University  Club, 
and  a  director  of  the  Art  Club.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Williamson  Free  .School,  a  trustee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  and  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church. 

Mr.  Huey  married,  June  4  1868,  Mary  E. 
Abrams,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  (Brown) 
Abrams,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren •  I.  Arthur  B.,  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law.  2.  William  A.,  deceased.  3.  Mrs.  Alexander 
W.  Wister,  Jr.,  who  has  children,  Eleanor  Wynne 
and  Deborah  Gaynor.  4.  Samuel  C,  a  broker.  5. 
Malcolm  S.,  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army 
Reserve  Corps.  6.  Howard  H.,  deceased.  7.  Dor- 
othy Huey. 

With  the  departure  of  Mr.  Huey  from  this  life, 
which  occurred  November  2,  1901,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
legal  fraternity  suffered  a  loss  that  time  hardly 
can  repair.  Highly  placed  as  he  was  in  so  many 
contacts  of  great  importance  and  variety,  his  was 
a  career  that  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to 
have  been  remarkably  complete.  His  loftiest  ideal, 
in  his  professional  relations  and  otherwise,  was  to 
be  of  the  best  possible  service  that  thoroughness 
of  preparation  and  a  gift  for  application  enabled 
him  so  zealously  and  capably  to  render.  He  was 
unique  among  his  people  in  his  time  and  place. 


CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  ADAMS  DONALD- 
SON— The  attenuated  blue  line  of  veterans  of 
1861-65  recalls  with  poignant  emotion  the  gloriously 
hectic  days  of  the  internecine  struggle  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  in  which  the  merited  plaudits 
for  the  great  heroism  displayed  by  the  participants 
are  shared  by  Captain  Francis  Adams  Donaldson, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  as  an  officer  of  a  conspicu- 
ously brave  command,  played  his  part  well  in  con- 
quering an  honorable  and  lasting  peace. 

Captain  Donaldson's  paternal  ancestor  was  Wil- 
liam Donaldson,  born  in  Scotland  in  1690,  died  in 
Darby,  Pennsylvania,  in  1757.  He  was  a  prom- 
inent citizen  of  the  community,  overseer  of  the 
poor  in  1724  and  supervisor  of  the  town  in  1752. 
He  married  Margaret  Townsend,  and  they  had  a 
son,  Captain  Andrew  Donaldson,  born  in  1736,  who 
was  lost  at  sea  in  1782.  He  was  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  charged  with  driving 
the  French  out  of  the  Ohio  region  in  1755.  He 
married  Eleanor  Toy.  Another  son  of  William  and 
Margaret  (Townsend)  Donaldson  was  William 
Donaldson,  who  was  a  signer  of  the  "Non-Impor- 
tation Resolutions"  of  October  25,  1765,  the  fac- 
simile copy  of  this  historic  document  being  hung  in 


Old  Congress  Hall,  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Philadelphia.  Still  another  son,  Arthur  Donald- 
son, was  a  civil  engineer,  and  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  commissioned  by  letter,  dated 
1776,  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  build  the  "Navy  de  Frize"  with  which  to 
prevent  the  English  vessels  from  coming  up  the 
Delaware  River  to  Philadelphia.  William  Town- 
send  Donaldson,  grandfather  of  Captain  Donald- 
son, was  born  in  1762  and  died  in  1818.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Adams.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Health  in  1799,  and  was  elected, 
1805,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  commissioner  of 
the  district  of  Southwark.  In  1807  he  was  elected 
high  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  maternal  side  Captain  Donaldson  is  de- 
scended from  Hans  de  Neus  (Nice)  and  Jenne- 
kin  (Jane),  his  wife,  both  Holland  Huguenots,  who 
settled  and  established  what  is  today  Nicetown, 
Philadelphia,  in  1704;  Captain  George  Nice,  great- 
grandfather of  Captain  Donaldson  was  born  in 
1739  in  Nicetown  and  died  there  in  1812.  He  mar- 
ried Hannah  Hall.  He  was  captain  of  the  2d  Com- 
pany of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  Associated  Battal- 
ions and  Militia  of  the  Revolution;  also  from  Jacob 
Hall,  who  was  captain  of  a  Philadelphia  company  of 
Associators  in  1748,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Edward  Jones;  also  from  Thomas  Rutter,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1713-14,  1727- 
1728;  also  from  John  Parry,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1724,  1727,  1728, 
1730,  1735  and  1736;  sheriff  in  1732-34,  1738-39. 
and  a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1729,  1730  and  1738. 

Francis  Adams  Donaldson  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  June  7,  1840,  the  son  of  John 
Plankenhom  and  Matilda  (Nice)  Donaldson.  He 
was  carefully  reared  in  the  Friends'  Primary 
School,  Philadelphia,  and  at  Crowell's  Academy, 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  finishing  at  the 
Friends'  School,  then  located  on  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  where  the  Curtis  Building  now  is. 

His  school  days  at  an  end,  he  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk  in  the  shipping  office  of  Alexander 
Heron,  Jr.,  &  Company,  agent  for  the  Southern 
Line  of  Steamships  and  Merchant  Marine,  whose 
vessels  sailed  for  southern  ports.  He  remained  in 
that  connection  until  the  Civil  War  broke  upon  the 
country,  when,  fired  with  the  patriotic  ardor  which 
surged  in  his  blood  as  a  birthright  of  his  ances- 
tors, he  enlisted  for  service  April  25,  1861,  in  Cap- 
tain Garrick  Mallory's  company  then  forming  in 
the  old  Military  Hall,  Library  Street,  Philadelphia, 
and  this  unit  afterwards  became  a  part  of  Colonel 
E.  D.  Baker's  ist  California  Regiment,  subse- 
quently known  as  the  71st  Pennsylvania,  which 
was  mustered  into  service  at  Fort  Schuyler,  New 
York  Harbor,  in  June,  1861. 
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From  the  date  of  his  enlistment  until  his  hon- 
orable discharge  from  the  service  his  record  was  a 
brilliant  one  for  personal  bravery  and  efficiency; 
he  was  a  soldier  through  and  through.  A  month 
and  a  day  after  his  mustering  in  he  was  made  a 
sergeant  of  the  71st  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  May 
26,  1861.  With  his  command  he  was  sent  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  soon  was  engaged  in  some  of  the 
fiercest  fighting  of  the  conflict.  Into  the  carnage 
of  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  Virginia,  he  entered 
with  characteristic  disregard  of  his  personal  safety. 
So  intrepid  was  his  conduct  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  that  he  was  commissioned  on  the  field  as  a 
lieutenant.  He  was  made  a  prisoner,  however,  and 
confined  in  a  warehouse  of  Liggon  &  Company's 
tobacco  factory  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  his 
durance  was  akin  to  vile.  Through  the  irony  of 
fate,  his  brother,  John  P.  Donaldson,  as  a  mere 
boy,  had  gone  to  Charleston,  Kanawha  County, 
Virginia,  and  as  the  issues  between  the  North  and 
South  became  clearly  defined,  he  espoused  the 
cause  cf  the  Confederacy.  He  was  commissioned 
a  captain  in  the  22d  Virginia  Infantry,  and,  on 
learning  of  his  brother  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
used  his  influence  to  have  him  paroled  in  the  city 
of  Richmond  until  exchanged.  Next  he  is  found 
in  action  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  in 
which  he  was  severely  wounded  May  31,  1862. 
Following  his  recovery,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  captain  in  the 
Ii8th  Pennsylvania  ("Corn  Exchange")  Regi- 
ment, one  of  the  recognized  selected  four  hundred 
fighting  regiments  of  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he 
served  with  marked  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  promotions  had 
come  in  rapid  and  merited  succession;  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant  May  i,  1862,  and  cap- 
tain on  August  19,  1862.  Again  he  was  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fighting  at  Antietam,  Shephards- 
town,  PVedericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettys- 
burg, Bristoe  Station  and  Mine  Run,  names  which 
are  synonymous  with  the  immortal  deeds  performed 
by  th^  heroes  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and 
by  those  other  heroes  who  are  their  survivors.  An 
outstanding  event  in  Captain  Donaldson's  army 
service  was  that  in  connection  with  his  being  de- 
tailed by  General  Griffin,  commanding  the  ist  Di- 
vision, 5th  Army  Corps,  as  sole  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  rear  guard  of  the  5th  Army  Corps  in 
the  retreat  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Chan- 
cellorsville, Virginia,  and  in  this  great  movement 
of  the  5th  Army  Corps,  which  was  covered  by  the 
artillery  which  lined  the  hills  on  the  opposite 
bank  to  protect  him,  he  saw  the  command 
safely  across  the  Rappahannock  River,  tear- 
ing up  the  pontoon  bridges  as  he  retired,  re- 
ceiving the  congratulations  of  General  Barns, 
1st  Brigade,   ist   Division,  5th  Army   Corps,  and 


General  Griffin.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  January  14,  1864.  After  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  the  officers  and  men  of  the  ii8th 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  (Corn  Ex- 
change Regiment)  decided  to  form  a  company  and 
enter  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  as 
Company  H,  of  the  ist  Regiment  (Gray  Reserves). 
This  company  presented  a  conspicuous  membership 
of  men  of  prominence,  and  among  its  early  cap- 
tains was  Captain  Donaldson,  who  had  naturally 
enlisted  with  the  comrades  of  his  old  command. 
He  was  commissioned  February  24,  1869,  as  cap- 
tain of  Company  H,  ist  Regiment  Infantry  of  the 
Uniformed  Militia  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Reserved  Brigade  of  the  ist  Di- 
vision, composed  of  the  uniformed  militia  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  honor- 
ably discharged  June  27,  187 1.  Subsequently  he 
was  commissioned  adjutant  of  the  ist  Regiment 
Infantry,  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  February  26,  1872. 

Returning  from  the  battle  front  to  his  native 
Philadelphia,  Captain  Donaldson  founded  the  in- 
surance firm  of  Francis  A.  Donaldson  &  Company 
in  1865.  The  qualities  which  he  had  so  conspicu- 
ously displayed  as  a  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle 
he  diverted  with  equal  success  to  the  peaceful  oc- 
cupation of  civilian  life,  with  especial  reference  to 
his  business,  which  he  built  up  to  gratifying  pro- 
portions during  his  active  association  with  it,  which 
he  terminated  in  June,  191 7,  when  he  retired. 

He  is  affiliated  with  that  distinguished  body  of 
veteran  officers  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mandery,  and  a  former  member  of  its  council ; 
Post  2,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  the  Site  and 
Relic  Society  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania;  and 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Captain  Donaldson  married,  October  15,  1872, 
Mary  H.  Landell,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza 
(Keen)  Landell.  Children:  i.  Francis  Adams,  Jr. 
2.  Kate  Beresford,  married  Robeson  Lea  Perot.  3. 
Wharton  Landell.  There  are  six  grandchildren 
also. 

Facing  the  sunset  of  life  with  serene  courage 
born  of  an  implicit  faith  in  the  Supreme  Cause, 
Captain  Donaldson  may  already  catch  on  his  aged 
brow  the  glow  of  the  glorious  orb  of  that  larger 
sphere,  where  triumph  over  sorrow,  pain  and  strife 
shall  be  one  uninterrupted  paean  of  victory. 


WILLIAM  ERNEST  GOODMAN— On  the 
field  of  battle  a  brave  and  efficient  soldier,  in  the 
busy  marts  of  trade  an  aggressive  and  successful 
competitor  and  in  the  civic  and  social  life  of  Phila- 
delphia a  signal  figure  and  welcome  presence.  Ma- 
jor William  Ernest  Goodman  came  of  an  ancestry 
in  which  practical  patriotism  ran  strong  and  deep. 
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Born  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania, 
December  10,  1838,  died  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  March  22,  1912,  William 
Ernest  Goodman  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Maria 
(Ernest)  Goodman,  his  parents  influential  and 
active  in  the  establishment  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  in  Oermantown,  the  father  superintendent 
of  its  Sunday  school  for  half  a  century.  His 
mother  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  and  Orthopedic  hospitals  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  established  the  first  bed  in  the  former 
institution.  The  son  William  was  brought  up  on 
his  father's  farm,  "Speedwell,"  in  Montgomery 
County,  and  finished  his  education  at  the  Central 
High  School.  He  always  held  the  memory  of  his 
days  passed  in  that  school  as  a  priceless  possession, 
and  rarely  failed  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  class. 
He  recalled  with  pride  having  cast  his  first  vote 
for  Lincoln  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  in  the 
old  tavern  near  his  father's  farm  on  the  Limekiln 
Pike.    He  afterwards  became  a  Democrat. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Goodman 
was  one  of  the  first  in  his  neighborhood  to  respond 
to  the  initial  call  for  troops,  he  being  one  of  six 
brothers  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  same 
theater  of  war,  and  all  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  the  service.  He  enlisted  as  a  three-months' 
man.  May  18,  1861,  in  the  19th  Pennsylvania  In- 
fantry, and  was  mustered  out,  August  29,  1861. 
September  6,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  in  the  28th  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and 
November  i,  of  the  same  year,  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant.  He  was  transferred  to  the  147th 
Pennsylvania  Infantry  October  i,  1862,  and  was 
promoted  to  captain  October  27,  1864.  He  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  Chancellorsville,  but  recov- 
ered in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battles  of  Chatta- 
nooga and  in  the  "March  to  the  Sea."  March  13. 
1865  he  was  brevetted  major.  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  dur- 
ing the  campaign  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas." 
He  was  awarded  the  "Medal  of  Honor,"  under  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  "For  rescuing  the  colors  of 
the  107th  Ohio  Volunteers  from  the  enemy  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Virginia,  May  3,  1863." 
He  was  honorably  mustered  out  July  15,  1865. 
The  memories  of  the  conflict  clung  tenaciously  to 
him  and  the  inheritance  of  patriotism  from  his 
parents  carried  with  it  the  traditional  benediction 
of  his  mother,  who  in  parting  from  her  sons  as 
they  left  for  the  front  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  she  regretted  that  she  had  not  twelve  sons  to 
fight  for  their  country.  April  7,  1869,  Major  Good- 
man was  honored  with  election  to  class  i,  insignia 
1038,  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania 
Commandery,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  his  com- 
panions he  took  keen  enjoyment. 


At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Goodman  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  joined  the  firm  of  Har- 
rington &  Goodman,  importers  and  dealers  in 
tailors'  furnishings,  in  which  business  he  was  ac- 
tively and  successfully  engaged  until  his  retire- 
ment in  June,  1910.  He  rose  to  a  high  place  in  the 
ranks  of  Philadelphia  business  men,  and  achieved 
distinction  for  his  strict  integrity  and  other  sterling 
qualities  of  character.  He  had  an  especial  fondness 
for  open-air  sports,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Cricket  Club,  and  on  the  golf  links  or  in 
cross-country  riding  he  was  equally  at  home. 

Major  Goodman  married,  October  20,  1870,  Sara 
Iowa  Abercrombie,  daughter  of  Brigadier-General 
John  J.  Abercrombie,  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  class  of 
1822;  served  as  captain  in  the  Seminole  War  in 
Florida,  and  as  major  in  the  United  States  Army 
in  the  Mexican  War ;  was  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  twice  brevetted 
"For  gallant  and  meritorious  services."  He  mar- 
ried, in  1830,  Mary  A.  H.  Patterson,  daughter  of 
Major-General  Robert  Patterson,  who  participated 
in  the  Mexican  War,  War  of  1812  and  the  Civil 
War,  and  Sarah  Ann  (Engle)  Patterson,  his  wife. 
Her  paternal  grandfather,  John  Joseph  Abercrom- 
bie, was  the  son  of  Alexander  and  grandson  of  James 
Abercrombie,  the  latter  a  Scotch  officer  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Holland,  and  came  to  America  as  a  planter 
in  North  Carolina  in  1774.  He  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Anthony  de  Normandie.  Mrs.  Good- 
man's maternal  great-grandfather,  Francis  Patter- 
son, participated  in  the  Irish'  Rebellion  of  1798, 
escaped  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania.  He  married  Ann  Graham, 
and  among  their  sons  was  William  C,  bom  in  1813, 
died  in  1883,  who  was  the  second  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Mrs.  Goodman  born  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa,  July  28,  1842,  was  thus  fitted 
by  tradition  and  inheritance  to  be,  as  she  was,  the 
ideal  soldier's  wife.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Co- 
lonial Dam.es,  the  United  States  Daughters  of  181 2, 
the  Daughters  of  the  Mexican  War,  the  Auxiliary 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  the 
New  Century  Club.  To  Major  and  Mrs.  Good- 
man were  born  children:  i.  Ernestine  Abercrom- 
bie, born  November  26,  1871.  2.  Mary  Patterson 
Abercrombie,  born  September  25,  1874 ;  married,  in 
1900,  Samuel  A.  Appleton,  a  great-grandson  of 
Daniel  Webster.  3.  Samuel,  Sr.,  born  February  6, 
1877,  died  March  4,  1905;  married,  in  1899,  Susan 
Trotter  Price,  (now  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Seaver)  ; 
issue :  Mary  Trotter,  Susan  Price,  Samuel,  Jr.  4. 
William  Ernest,  Jr.,   (q.  v.). 

Major  William  Ernest  Goodman  carried  his 
three  and  seventy  years  with  a  charming  grace  of 
body  and  mind  that  might  well  have  been  the  envy 
of  a  far  younger  man.    Of  a  naturally  rugged  con- 
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stitution  his  militarj'  carriage  and  prepossessing 
manner  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  circles 
in  which  he  moved.  The  mourning  for  his  loss 
was  widespread,  so  great  a  hold  had  he  upon 
many  people  in  all  ranks  of  life. 


WILLIAM    ERNEST    GOODMAN— Proof 

that  patriotism  of  the  highest  type  runs  in  families, 
and  constitutes  a  military  heritage  of  which  de- 
scendants should  be  justly  proud,  is  exhibited  in 
the  life  of  Major  William  Ernest  Goodman,  vet- 
eran of  two  wars,  and  president  of  the  large  mer- 
cantile firm  of  Harrington  &  Goodman,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  prominent  clubman,  and  a  public- 
spirited  and  influential  citizen  of  that  city.  His 
distinguished  father  was  a  hero  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  others  of  his  forebears  served  their  country 
in  its  hour  of  need,  he  being  the  fourth  to  have 
borne  arms  in  her  defense. 

Son  of  Major  (Brevet)  William  Ernest  Good- 
man and  Sara  I.  (Abercrombie)  Goodman,  his 
wife,  William  Ernest,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  March  22,  1879.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  Germantown  Academy, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  his  course  in  that  insti- 
tution he  went  to  Bradford,  England,  where  he 
studied  at  the  Bradford  Technical  College.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  scholastic  training,  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  and  entered  into  a  business  associ- 
ation with  his  father.  He  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  tailors'  furnishings  business  as 
conducted  by  Harrington  &  Goodman.  Following 
the  withdrawal  of  the  elder  Goodman  from  the 
executive  headship  of  the  concern  and  the  incor- 
paration  of  the  business.  Major  Goodman,  Jr.,  was 
made  president  of  Harrington  &  Goodman  Com- 
pany, Incorporated,  which  office  he  has  since  con- 
tinued to  hold  with  marked  efficiency  as  one  of  the 
foremost  business  men  in  Philadelphia. 

The  patriotic  instinct  surging  within  him  first 
found  warlike  expression  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  for  which  he  enlisted  and  served  as  a  private, 
carrying  the  good  name  of  Goodman  through  that 
conflict  with  marked  honor.  When  the  World  War 
came  on  he  enlisted  under  a  commission  as  major, 
and  again  his  activity  under  arms  reflected  credit 
on  the  country's  cause  and  the  family  name. 

Socially,  Major  Goodman  is  well  connected  in 
Philadelphia  circles.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rit- 
tenhouse  Club,  the  Sunnybrook  Golf  Club,  the  Pine 
Valley  Golf  Club  and  the  Philadelphia  Cricket 
Club.  His  religious  affiliation  is  with  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church. 

Major  Goodman  married  Elizabeth  Vanuxem 
Potter,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children : 
Jane  Vanuxem,  William  Ernest,  3d,  and  Elizabeth. 


ROBERT  HUEY,  D.  D.  S.— For  a  half  century 
or  longer  Dr.  Robert  Huey  practiced  his  profes- 
sion as  dentist  with  marked  favor  on  the  part  of  a 
large  body  of  patients  in  Philadelphia,  the  while  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  talent  as  lecturer  on 
this  subject  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  mechanics  of  the  pro- 
fession a  number  of  valuable  inventions  that  have 
carried  his  name  throughout  the  world  among 
dentists  who  highly  prize  them  for  their  useful- 
ness in  advanced  dental  surgery.  A  veteran  officer 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  won  military  fame  by  intelligent 
service  and  heroism  in  battle.  A  former  com- 
mander of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  he  holds  the  esteem  and  affection  of  that 
distinguished  body  of  his  former  comrades  in  arms. 
He  is  now  living  in,  retirement  from  professional 
activities,  and  gives  much  thought  to  scientific 
rose  culture,  on  which  he  is  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority. 

Born  in  Bushmills,  Antrim  County,  Ireland,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1843,  Robert  Huey  came  early  in  life  to 
America  and  completed  his  academic  and  profes- 
sional education  in  schools  and  institutions  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Aside  from  his  conspicuous  association 
with  the  department  of  dental  surgery,  the  most 
important  period  of  his  career  has,  perhaps,  been 
his  service  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  sixth  day  after  the  South  fired  on  Fort  Sumter, 
precipitating  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Huey,  respond- 
ing to  President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  75,000  men, 
enlisted  April  18,  1861,  as  a  private  in  Company  K, 
1st  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  that  company.  By  the  end  of  his 
first  term  of  enlistment  as  a  ninety-days'  man  he 
had  been  made  regimental  commissary  sergeant  in 
the  79th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. During  his  second  term  of  service  he  was 
commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  Company  E,  2d 
Regiment,  Tennessee  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was 
a  mounted  officer  from  July,  1863,  to  January,  1865. 
Possessing  intelligence  and  military  ability  out 
of  the  ordinary,  which  were  readily  perceptible  to 
his  superior  officers,  Lieutenant  Huey  was  as- 
signed to  many  confidential  missions  in  the  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky  campaigns,  serving  under  Gen- 
eral George  H.  Thomas,  General  S.  P.  Carter, 
General  James  S.  Negley  and  General  William 
Sooy  Smith.  He  was  chief  clerk  of  the  Commis- 
sary Department,  4th  Division,  14th  Army  Corps, 
when.  General  Smith  falling  ill.  Lieutenant  Huey 
was  ordered  to  remain  with  the  ranking  officers  of 
the  command.  Under  Colonel  R.  K.  Byrd  he  was 
acting  aide-de-camp  during  the  Stone  River  cam- 
paign. During  all  this  period  he  showed  himself 
an  officer  of  the  highest  quality  of  efficiency,  and 
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his  gallantry  in  action  often  brought  his  name  to 
the  attention  of  the  regimental  and  brigade  officers. 

One  of  a  number  of  picturesque  incidents  in 
Lieutenant  Huey's  war  service  occurred  after  he 
was  captured  with  his  regiment  at  Rogersville, 
Tennessee,  November  6,  1863.  While  being  taken 
as  a  prisoner  on  a  train  he  escaped,  in  October, 
1864,  but  was  recaptured  October  18,  at  Laurens 
Court  House,  South  Carolina.  On  November  4, 
1864  he  again  effected  his  escape,  this  time  from 
the  Confederate  custody  at  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina. Braving  many  hazards  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty he  made  his  way  into  the  Union  lines  at 
Charlestown,  Tennessee,  and  remained  with  the 
troops  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  the  staff  of 
General  S.  P.  Carter,  until  he  was  mustered  out, 
in  January,  1865.  Remarkable  as  it  may  seem, 
considering  his  intrepidity  and  his  many  narrow 
escapes,  he  was  never  seriously  wounded,  although 
he  had  the  thrilHng  experience  of  having  had 
four  horses  shot  under  him.  When  the  mem- 
orable Libby  Prison  tunnel  was  opened  February  9, 
1864,  through  which  one  hundred  and  ten  pris- 
oners escaped,  there  were  thirty-seven  Philadel- 
phians  in  the  prison.  Lieutenant  Huey  is  the  only 
known  Philadelphia  survivor. 

Following  his  return  to  civil  life,  Lieutenant 
Huey  perfected  himself  in  the  science  of  dental 
surgery,  to  the  practice  of  which  he  gave  the  better 
part  of  life.  He  early  came  to  the  front  as  one 
of  the  most  skillful  exponents  of  the  profession, 
and  was  appointed  to  a  lectureship  at  Evans  Insti- 
tute, University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  capacity 
he  instructed  undergraduate  dentists  in  successive 
classes  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  The 
value  of  his  constructive  work  in  modern  dental 
surgery  while  a  member  of  the  university  faculty 
is  inestimable.  The  mechanics  of  the  profession, 
as  is  becoming  in  one  who  would  be  a  dentist  par 
excellence,  had  a  permanent  attraction  for  Dr. 
Huey,  and  through  his  inventive  capacity  he  was 
enabled  to  perfect  an  appliance  that  found  favor 
with  dentists  on  the  five  continents.  Thus  were 
his  name  and  reputation  as  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fession permanently  established.  Full  of  years  and 
honors,  he  yielded  to  younger  men  the  place  he 
had  achieved,  retaining  for  himself  the  well-de- 
served competence  that  was  his  as  a  fair  return 
for  his  labors. 

As  Lieutenant  Huey  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States,  Pennsylvania  Commandery ;  and  as 
in  war  so  in  peace,  he  readily  fitted  into  distin- 
guished company.  He  became  the  choice  of  his 
fellow-members  for  commandery  president,  and  it 
was  during  his  terms  of  administration  of  several 
years  that  he  successfully  exerted  his  influence  and 
the  prestige  of  office  in  having  the  commandery 


purchase  its  fine  headquarters  building  occupied  by 
it  at  1805  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  wisdom 
of  making  this  selection  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated through  the  doubling  in  value  of  the  orig- 
inal investment. 

Dr.  Huey  has  attained  a  national  reputation  as 
a  rose  culturist,  and  for  his  remarkable  success  in 
the  development  of  many  species,  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  has  honored  him  with  its 
gold  medal.  Also  George  C.  Thomas,  Jr.,  an  au- 
thority, named  in  recognition  of  the  doctor's  con- 
tribution to  the  rose  family  the  Dr.  Huey  Rose, 
now  one  of  the  most  popular  and  admired  through- 
out the  country.  To  Dr.  Huey  Mr.  Thomas  dedi- 
cated his  fine  work  on  roses,  while  the  National 
Rose  Society  has  made  him  its  honorary  vice- 
president. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  particularly 
in  the  perpetuation  of  the  fine  war  library  and 
museum  on  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Huey 
maintains  a  deep  and  practical  interest,  and  serves 
as  president  of  the  board  of  governors.  In  politics 
he  is  a  staunch  member  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  has  never  held  public  office  except  as  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  He  was 
president  of  the  State  Dental  Society  in  1900.  His 
religious  fellowship  is  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
being  one  of  the  original  vestrymen,  and  the  only 
surviving  member  of  that  board,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,  of  Philadelphia,  which  cele- 
brated its  fifty-fifth  anniversary  in  1926.  He  is 
much  interested  in  pedigreed  dogs,  and  was  one  of 
the  organizers,  and  served  for  five  terms  as  presi- 
dent of  the  English  Setter  Club  of  America,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  bring  this  hunter  to  its  pres- 
ent state  of  perfection. 

Dr.  Huey  married,  in  March,  1874,  Katherine 
Goepp,  daughter  of  Judge  Goepp,  of  the  Marine 
Court,  stationed  in  New  York  City.  Children :  i. 
Robert,  Jr.,  deceased.  2.  Alice,  now  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Bedford.  3.  Clifford,  deceased.  4.  Helen,  now 
Mrs.  Floyd  Van  Keuren.    5.  Katherine. 

A  most  delightful  charm  crowns  the  fourscore 
and  more  years  of  Dr.  Huey's  full-rounded  life  of 
service  to  his  fellows,  whose  health  and  efficiency 
he  has  done  so  much  to  conserve  and  promote, 
through  his  profession,  and  to  whose  refinements 
he  has  ministered  through  his  rare  gift  for  floral 
culture. 


JOHN  PUGH  GREEN— As  captain  and  as- 
sistant adjutant-general  in  the  Union  Army,  the  late 
John  Pugh  Green  was  one  of  the  most  courage- 
ous and  efficient  officers  in  the  Civil  War,  who 
denied  himself  the  alluring  prospects  of  a  lucrative 
career  at  the  bar  that  he  might  gratify  the  patriotic 
urge  that  surged  within  him  when  President  Lin- 
coln  repeated   his   call    for  additional   volunteers. 
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He  fought  bravely  and  with  telling  effect  in  many 
of  the  most  important  and  severest  battles  of  the 
conflict,  and  at  its  close,  until  almost  the  end  of 
his  long  and  useful  life,  he  was  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  for  many  years  being 
a  chief  of  accounting  and  finance  on  that  great 
system.  He  was  also  an  original  member  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  which  he 
had  served  as  commander. 

Captain  John  Pugh  Green  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, July  31,  1839,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  March  9,  1924,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  the 
son  of  John  and  Mary  Ann  (Pugh)  Green.  At  the 
age  of  four  we  find  him  a  precocious  pupil,  and  at 
the  age  of  eleven  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the 
high  school,  but  owing  to  his  extreme  youth  he 
was  restrained  from  entering  for  one  year.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  in  high  school  his  health  became 
so  poor  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
studies.  But  during  his  stay  at  the  school  he  had 
so  improved  the  time  and  privileges  as  to  become 
an  expert  stenographer,  and  proficient  in  Latin  and 
mathematics.  He  was  still  quite  young  when  he 
was  persuaded  by  Miss  Bessie  Kane,  whose  eyes 
were  not  strong,  to  accept  the  position  of  reader, 
and  for  some  time  he  read  to  her  several  hours  a 
day.  This  engagement  did  a  great  deal  toward 
finishing  his  education,  for  during  his  reading  peri- 
ods he  acquired  a  love  for  good  literature  and 
perfected  himself  in  English  and  French.  His 
employer's  brother.  Judge  Kane,  looked  favorably 
upon  the  boy's  worthy  ambition  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  and  he  took  him  into  his  office  as  a  law 
student.  His  studies  were  rewarded  with  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  i860.  He  had  hardly  entered 
upon  practice  when  the  Civil  War  broke  upon  the 
country,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  join  the  volun- 
teer forces. 

September  18,  1862,  he  joined  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Thomas  L.  Kane,  and  was  com- 
missioned as  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general 
in  the  corps  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Riflemen, 
which  General  Kane  organized.  Captain  Green's 
services  early  began  to  exhibit  a  distinguished 
quality.  He  participated  in  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant battles  to  which  his  company  was  assigned, 
including  Chancellorsville  and  Lookout  Mountain. 
In  the  former  battle  he  was  bowled  over  by  a 
shell,  but  was  not  seriously  injured.  Through  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  which  laid  him  low  just 
before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  was  denied  the 
opportunity  of  engaging  in  that  decisive  battle,  and 
was  sent  to  a  hospital  the  day  before  the  fighting 
on  that  historic  field  began.  He  was,  however, 
with    General    Sherman    on    most    of    his    famous 


march  from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea,  but  before  that 
great  movement  vras  completed  he  was  ordered 
back  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  service  January  9,  1865, 
receiving  the  praise  of  his  superior  officers  and  the 
affectionate  farewells  of  his  comrades-in-arms. 

Captain  Green  was  elected  an  "original  com- 
panion" of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States  (insignia  3224)  May  7,  1884. 
He  early  became  active  in  the  doings  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Commandery,  May  2,  1894-95.  He 
was  made  Junior  Vice-Commander,  and  served  in 
that  office  May  i,  1895-96.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
place  of  Commander  and  served  with  distinction 
in  that  position.  May  i,  1907-08.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  to 
the  Fourteenth  Quadrennial  Congress  of  the  order. 

With  the  resumption  of  civil  activities,  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  war.  Captain  Green  was  sought 
out  by  General  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who  was  desir- 
ous of  getting  a  private  secretary  who  was  also  a 
stenographer,  and  that  combination  was  a  rare 
article  in  those  days.  Captain  Green  thought  to 
accept  the  position  as  a  filler  until  he  should  be 
able  to  build  up  a  lucrative  law  practice ;  but,  as 
it  turned  out,  his  connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  became  permanent,  and  was  severed 
only  by  death.  He  became  an  important  factor  in 
the  councils  of  the  railroad,  and  rendered  highly 
conspicuous  service.  Throughout  the  system  and 
elsewhere  he  was  recognized  as  master  of  account- 
ancy and  great  financial  undertakings. 

Despite  the  numerous  and  diversified  associa- 
tions which  filled  Captain  Green's  busy  life,  he 
found  time  to  devote  to  the  cause  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  headquarters  for  the  Commandery 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Commandery- 
in-Chief  and  the  War  Library  and  Museum  in  the 
Flanders  Building,  and  in  purchasing  the  present 
headquarters  at  1805  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia.  He 
dearly  loved  the  order,  and  gave  of  the  best  of  his 
thought  in  its  behalf. 

Captain  Green  married,  October  24,  1866,  Eliza- 
beth Caroline  Stovell,  who  died  November  24, 
1877.  Oh  December  29,  1880,  he  married  Jean 
Crissy  Moore,  who  died  April  4,  1925.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  the  following  children:  Kane  S.  Green, 
of  Bryn  Mawr;  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Mulock,  of  De- 
troit, Michigan ;  Mrs.  Qifford  S.  Anderson,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Benjamin  F. 
Briggs,  of  Pelham  Manor,  New  York;  and  Jac- 
quelyn  Green,  of  Philadelphia. 

Nobly  did  Captain  Green  fight  and  well  on  the 
field  of  arms ;  with  zeal  and  marked  efficiency  did 
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he  promote  the  interests  of  a  splendid  association 
of  his  former  comrades-in-arms,  and  with  achieve- 
ment of  a  high  order  did  he  fill  a  long  and  honor- 
able career  of  service  to  one  of  the  greatest  trans- 
portation systems  of  the  country. 


DR.  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS  KEEN— Among 
the  noted  surgeons  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
country  at  large  is  Dr.  William  W.  Keen,  who  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  January  19, 
1837,  son  of  William  Williams  and  Susan  (Budd) 
Keen.  His  ancestor,  Joran  (i.  e.  George)  Kyn, 
came  from  Upland,  Sweden,  in  1642,  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Governor  Printz,  and  was  the  founder  of 
Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Keen  was  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia 
Central  High  School  in  February,  1853;  from 
Brown  University  in  1859,  from  Jefferson  Medical 
College  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1862;  and  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
in  1912,  fifty  years  later.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Brown  University  in 
1892;  Northwestern  University,  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1904;  University  of  Edinburgh, 
1905;  Yale  University,  1906;  and  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden, 
in  1907;  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1919. 

His  military  career  is  here  outlined  in  his  own 
words : 

Assistant  Surgeon  5th  Regular  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Militia  July  i  to  31,  1861.  During  this 
term  of  service  the  only  battle  at  which  I  was 
present  was  the  First  Bull  Run,  July  21,  iS'ii. 

I  entered  upon  my  medical  studies  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Hospital  in  September,  i860,  and  did  not 
graduate  until  1862.  Meantime  the  demand  for 
medical  officers  was  very  great  and  I  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Andrew,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  5th 
Massachusetts  when  I  had  studied  medicine  less 
than  a  year.  The  place  had  become  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  a  fellow  office  student  in  the  office 
of  Drs.  Brinton  and  DaCosta.  All  the  young 
doctors  had  gone  away  and  Dr.  Brinton  offered 
me  the  place.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I  knew  so  little  that  I  did  not  think  myself  com- 
petent for  the  place,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  one 
else  who  could  be  obtained.  The  only  other  pos- 
sible justification  was  that  little  as  I  knew,  Dr. 
Brinton  was  of  opinion  (in  which  I  concurred) 
that  the  gentleman  whose  place  I  took  knew  still 
less  though  he  was  a  graduate,  for  I  had  coached 
him  for  graduation  at  the  end  of  my  first  year. 

After  my  graduation  in  1862,  I  passed  the  ex- 
amination for  the  Regular  Army,  but  decided  not 
to  take  the  army  as  a  career,  and  accordingly,  de- 
clined my  commission  but  accepted  a  contract  as 
acting  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  on 
May  8,  1862. 

I  was  immediately  assigned  to  the  Eckington 
General  Hospital  in  Washington  and  was  the 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital  from  May  8  to 


June  16,  1862.  At  the  time  of  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ascen- 
sion General  Hospital  and  the  H  Street  Methodist 
Church  Hospital  adjacent  to  each  other,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  in  three  days  had  the  two 
churches  ready  for  patients  and  filled  with  patients 
from  these  battles.  I  was  in  charge  of  these  hos- 
pitals from  June  16,  to  August  28,  1862. 

On  August  29,  I  was  sent  to  Centerville,  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  time  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull 
Run,  in  charge  of  a  large  train  of  medical  supplies. 
When  I  reached  Centerville,  the  surgeons  of  the 
various  regulars  were  directed  to  apply  to  me  for 
supplies,  but  I  was  also  instructed  to  be  very  eco- 
nomical in  distributing  them.  Meantime  General 
Pope  had  retreated,  and  about  September  i  or  2, 
Colonel  Fauntleroy,  of  the  6th  Virginia  Confed- 
erate Cavalry  came  in,  took  all  of  the  wounded 
prisoners,  and  I,  as  a  non-combatant,  was  con- 
structively taken  prisoner.  I  remained  in  charge 
of  the  Centerville  Hospital  without  any  supervision 
or  orders  by  medical  officers  until  about  Septem- 
ber 10  or  12,  when  the  last  of  the  wounded  were 
taken  to  Washington  in  ambulances  and  I  was  al- 
lowed to  go  with  them. 

On  September  17,  I  was  ordered  to  Frederick, 
Maryland,  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam 
and  assigned  to  General  Hospital  No.  i,  where  I 
remained  until  December  12,   1862. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Weir,  of  New  York,  who  was  the 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  and  with  whom  I 
have  had  an  uninterrupted  and  delightful  friend- 
ship now  for  almost  fifty  years. 

On  December  13,  I  was  transferred  to  the  Sat- 
terlee  General  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  remained 
on  duty  there  up  to  September  14,  1863,  when  I 
was  ordered  to  the  Christian  Street  General  Hos- 
pital, Dr.  J.  J.  Reese,  surgeon  of  volunteers,  in 
charge.  I  was  ordered  to  this  hospital  as  the 
junior  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  special 
wards  for  "injuries  and  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system" ;  the  seniors  being  Drs.  Weir  Mitchell 
and  George  R.  Morehouse. 

On  April  8,  1864,  Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse  and 
I,  and  our  patients,  were  transferred  to  the 
Turner's  Lane  General  Hospital,  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Alden,  Surgeon  United  States  Army  in  charge. 
At  the  Christian  Street  Hospital  and  the  Turner's 
Lane  Hospital,  we  gathered  all  the  material  for  our 
book  on  "Gunshot  Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of 
Nerves,"  1864,  and  a  number  of  articles,  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  published  in  the  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences  under  our  joint  names. 
The  Surgeon  General's  office,  in  1864,  also  pub- 
lished an  article  by  us  three  on  "Reflex  Paralysis," 
known  as  Circular  No.  6. 

While  I  was  at  the  General  Hospital  No.  i,  in 
Frederick,  Maryland,  and  also  at  Satterlee  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  I  was  the  agent  for  collecting  speci- 
mens for  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  and  sent 
from  both  places  a  very  large  number  of  such 
specimens. 

I  served  at  Turner's  Lane  Hospital  from  April 
8,  1864,  to  June  22,  1864.  At  that  time  a  specially 
favorable  opportunity  offered  for  me  to  go  abroad, 
and  as  the  war  was  evidently  approaching  a  con- 
clusion, I  resigned  from  the  army  and  spent  two 
years  in  Europe  in  study  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  London.  I  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1866,  and  opened  my  office  at  No.  107  South  Thir- 
teenth Street  the  following  month. 
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He  was  lecturer  on  pathological  anatomy  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College  from  1866  to  1875  J  con- 
ducted Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  and  lec- 
tured to  largest  class  of  its  kind  ever  assembled  in 
the  United  States ;  professor  of  artistic  anatomy 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  from 
1875  to  1890;  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
Women's  Medical  College  from  1884  to  1889;  and 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege from  1889  to  1907,  when  he  resigned  his  chair 
and  was  made  professor  emeritus. 

Many  medical  societies  claim  Dr.  Keen  as  a 
member,  among  them  being  the  American  Surgical 
Association,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1898; 
American  Medical  Association,  president  in  1899; 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  president  in 
1900;  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, president  in  1903;  and  president  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  from  1908  until 
1918,  and  president  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Surgery  meeting  in  Paris  in  July,  1920.  Since 
1894  he  has  been  a  foreign  corresponding  member 
of  the  Societe  de  Chirurgie  de  Paris,  Societe  Beige 
de  Chirurgie,  and  the  Clinical  Society  of  London ; 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Boston ;  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  of  London ;  an  honor- 
ary fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  and  the  Royal  College  of  Edinburgh.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  St.  Andrews,  the  oldest  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities at  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  191 1;  is  also  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Keen  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of  med- 
ical works,  among  them  being  "Keen's  Surgery"  in 
eight  volumes ;  "The  Surgical  Operations  on  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  1893" ;  "Medical  Research  and 
Human  Welfare" ;  "The  Culver  Lectures  at  Brown 
University";  "Animal  Experimentation  and  Med- 
ical Progress" ;  "Addresses  and  Other  Papers" ; 
and  "The  Early  Years  of  Brown  University."  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  in  religion  a  Bap- 
tist. Dr.  Keen  is  also  the  author  of  "The  History 
of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia."  He  is  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Alpha  Delta 
Phi,  University  Gub,  Brown  University  Club  of 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  Keen  was  first  lieutenant,  and 
later  major  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  from  1909  to  1919. 

On  December  11,  1867,  Dr.  Keen  married,  at 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  Emma  Corinna,  daugh- 
ter of  Jefferson  and  Elizabeth  (Boston)  Borden, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  the  following  chil- 
dren: Corinne,  wife  of  Dr.  Walter  J.  Freeman, 
of  Philadelphia;  Florence;  Dora,  wife  of  George 
W.  Handy,  of  Vermont ;  and  Margaret,  wife  of 


Howard  Butcher,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.    Mrs.  Keen's 
death  occurred  July  12,  1886. 


ANDREW  A.  BLAIR— The  profession  of  ana- 
lytical chemist,  which  has  contributed  beyond  the 
power  of  the  human  mind  to  estimate  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  commerce  in  this  mar- 
velous age,  has  been  singlarly  distinguished  by 
one  of  its  most  brilliant  practitioners,  Andrew 
Alexander  Blair,  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  Major- 
General  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  one  of  the  ablest 
volunteer  officers  in  the  Civil  War,  a  consistently 
implacable  foe  of  slavery,  a  tower  of  strength  in 
Congress  to  President  Lincoln,  and  to  whose 
military  sagacity  was  due  the  definite  decline  of 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  in  Missouri. 

Veteran  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  a 
former  chemist  to  Federal  government  bureaus, 
contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  profession, 
Andrew  Alexander  Blair  is  a  Past  Commander  of 
Pennsylvania  Commandery,  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  this  cul- 
tured and  scholarly  gentleman  has  given  standard 
and  authoritative  expression  to  advanced  scientific 
thought;  his  findings  and  treatises  on  subjects 
germane  to  his  profession  have  brought  him  to  the 
very  front  rank  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  Blairs  of  Kentucky  and  the  Prestons  of 
Virginia  have  provided  Mr.  Blair  with  an  ancestral 
record  that  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  His 
grandfather,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  was  confidential 
adviser  to  President  Andrew  Jackson  and  editor 
of  the  "Washington  Globe."  He  it  was  who  at- 
tempted, at  Lincoln's  request,  to  persuade  Lee  to 
assume  command  of  the  Union  armies,  and  regard- 
ing whose  offer,  the  future  famous  Confederate 
commander-in-chief  said:  "I  declined  the  offer 
Blair  made  me  to  take  command  of  the  army  that 
was  to  be  brought  into  the  field,  stating  as  can- 
didly as  I  could  that,  opposed  to  secession  and 
deprecating  war,  I  could  take  no  part  in  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Southern  States."  Sorrow  vied 
with  candor  in  that  momentous  reply  of  one  of  the 
ablest  military  chieftains  of  his  time,  and  on  which 
hung  the  fate  of  a  Nation  divided  against  itself. 

Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  father  of  Andrew  Alex- 
ander Blair,  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Having  prepared  for 
the  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Kentucky 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  in  1843. 
Having  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  he  prac- 
ticed law  there  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
War,  when  he  enlisted  and  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  of  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Sterling  Price.  For  deeds  of  gallantry  he 
was  twice  commended  by  General  Price  to  Gen- 
eral Zachary  Taylor,  to  whose  command  he  was 
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transferred.  After  the  war  ended,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  as  an  associate  of  Thomas  H. 
Benton. 

The  political  allegiance  of  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
was  given  to  the  Free  Soil  party  of  1848  and  to 
Van  Buren.  He  was  firm  in  his  conviction  that 
slavery  was  socially,  economically  and  morally  an 
evil  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  Free  Soil  party 
in  Missouri,  served  two  terms  in  the  Legislature, 
in  which  he  was  among  the  foremost  conspicuous 
in  the  fight  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  against  the  LeCompton  Constitution 
of  Kansas. 

His  district  in  Missouri  sent  him  to  Congress 
for  three  successive  terms,  beginning  in  1856.  He 
soon  got  into  the  midst  of  the  fray,  agitating  in 
favor  of  freeing  the  slaves  and  of  their  coloniza- 
tion. 

Early  in  his  political  life  he  had  foreseen  that 
the  South  was  for  war  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  that  Missouri  would  be  made  the  striking 
point  in  the  West,  it  being  at  the  time  the  last 
slave  State,  as  well  as  a  border  State,  and  all  its 
State  officers  pro-slavery.  His  forehandedness 
was  exhibited  in  February,  1861,  when  he  secretly 
enrolled  a  regiment  of  1,000  men,  fully  officered 
and  drilled,  arming  and  uniforming  them  on  credit. 
This  command  was  brought  to  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency,  and  when  Lincoln's  first  call  for  men 
went  forth,  Colonel  Blair's  regiment  was  already 
in  the  field,  and  was  accepted  as  the  ist  Missouri 
Regiment.  The  strategic  point  of  the  pro-slavery 
men  was  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis. 
This  property  the  Union  force  most  zealously 
guarded;  the  result,  while  bloodless,  but  of  great 
importance,  caused  the  Confederate  ambitions  to 
wane  from  that  hour  in  Missouri.  President  Lin- 
coln sent  his  personal  thanks  to  Colonel  Blair  for 
this  deed. 

When  a  member  of  Congress,  Colonel  Blair 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, and  drafted  the  bills  which  provided  for 
supplies  for  half  a  million  men.  When  the  volun- 
teer system  of  enlistment  began  to  break  down 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  government  to 
resort  to  the  draft  in  many  States,  Colonel  (then 
General)  Blair  raised  and  equipped  a  brigade  in 
St.  Louis,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  en- 
forcing the  draft  in  Missouri  to  raise  its  quota. 

Colonel  Blair,  on  November  29,  1862,  was  pro- 
moted by  President  Lincoln  to  be  Major-General 
of  Volunteers,  under  General  Grant.  After  the 
success  of  the  Union  forces  at  Vicksburg,  Grant 
declared,  in  referring  to  General  Blair,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  volunteer  officers  in  the  service. 
From    Vicksburg,    under     General     McClernand, 


General  Blair  operated  in  Arkansas,  in  the  White 
River  and  Little  Rock  campaigns.  During  Sher- 
man's famous  "March  to  the  Sea,"  General  Blair 
was  in  command  of  the  17th  Army  Corps,  but,  at 
President  Lincoln's  request,  he  left  the  field  tem- 
porarily to  resume  his  seat  in  Congress  that  he 
again  might  head  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, where  the  President  needed  his  services  most 
at  the  time.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  ses- 
sion, he  resumed  command  of  the  17th  Army 
Corps.  These,  the  incidents  mentioned  above,  are 
the  high  lights  in  an  eminent  career,  punctuated 
with  the  dramatic  element,  and  filled  with  a  service 
of  rare  devotion  and  extraordinary  ability. 

To  this  fine  and  colorful  background  Andrew 
Alexander  Blair  may  point  with  commendable 
pride.  He  was  born  in  Woodford  County,  Ken- 
tucky, September  20,  1848,  and,  following  his  pre- 
liminary and  preparatory  training,  received  an  ap- 
pointment by  President  Lincoln  as  midshipman  in 
the  Navy.  He  entered  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  November 
20,  1862,  and  from  which  he  was  graduated  at 
Annapolis  in  June,  1866.  His  service  in  the  navy 
was  performed  on  the  United  States  steamship 
"Marion,"  in  1863;  on  the  United  States  steamship 
"Savannah,"  attached  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  in  September,  1865,  and  on  the  United 
States  steamship  "Resaca,"  from  November,  1866, 
to  February,  1868,  and  in  the  meantime  he  was 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  ensign. 

When  a  student  at  the  Naval  Academy  he  spe- 
cialized in  chemistry,  and  after  graduation  he 
made  practical  application  of  his  talents  and  train- 
ing in  that  study  upon  accepting  an  appointment 
as  chief  chemist  to  the  United  States  Commission 
to  test  iron,  steel  and  other  metals,  1875-78,  and  as 
chief  chemist  to  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Tenth  Decennial  Census,  1879-81. 
His  service  in  both  these  departments  is  a  matter 
of  high  record  in  the  respective  government  bu- 
reaus where  his  work  was  conducted.  He  not  only 
acted  as  an  efficient  exponent  in  the  execution  of 
his  commissions  from  a  standpoint  of  profes- 
sional duty,  but  also  added  materially  to  the  fund 
of  scientific  information  bearing  on  the  matters 
that  came  within  the  purview  of  the  several  bodies 
under  whose  direction  he  made  his  researches  and 
rendered  his  findings. 

He  married,  October  24,  1872,  Anna  Sitgraves 
Biddle,  daughter  of  Thomas  Alexander  Biddle,  of 
Philadelphia. 

From  the  government  service,  Mr.  Blair  re- 
turned to  civil  life,  and  ever  since  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  general  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Booth,  Gar- 
rett &  Blair,  widely  known  analytical  chemists,  of 
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Philadelphia,  and  during  this  long  association, 
which  still  exists,  he,  together  with  his  partners, 
has  attained  an  enviable  reputation  for  professional 
technique  and  finesse. 

Mr.  Blair's  efforts  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
literature  of  the  profession  of  chemistry  have  been 
most  cordially  received  by  practitioners  and  the 
interested  laity  throughout  the  country.  In  many 
respects  his  treatment  of  the  subject  in  hand  is  the 
last  word  from  the  chemist's  standpoint,  and  his 
papers  have  been  given  their  proper  place  in  the 
estimation  of  his  professional  brethren.  Besides 
his  complete  and  illuminating  reports  to  the  United 
States  government  and  papers  contributed  to 
scientific  journals,  he  has  published  "Chemical 
Analysis  of  Iron,  Steel,  Etc,"  (Philadelphia, 
1888),  which  already  has  run  through  eight  edi- 
tions. This  remarkable  work  reveals  Mr.  Blair's 
best  thought  and  is  the  result  of  his  deepest  re- 
search along  this  line.  Recognition  of  his  con- 
tributions to  science  and  of  his  high  standing  in 
the  profession  has  been  made  through  election  to 
membership  in  some  of  the  most  learned  societies, 
namely:  American  Philosophical  Society,  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  the  Chemical  Industry 
(Great  Britain),  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, and  to  a  fellowship  in  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Distinguished  service  as  a  commissioned  officer 
in  the  naval  arm  of  the  government's  forces  gave 
Ensign  Blair  eligibility  to  membership  in  that  fine 
organization  of  patriots,  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion.  From  the  beginning  he  manifested 
a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  order,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  department,  the  Pennsylvania 
Commandery,  to  which  he  was  immediately  at- 
tached. Ensign  Blair  soon  was  made  the  recipient 
of  high  favor  at  the  hands  of  his  Companions, 
who  were  pleased  to  honor  him  with  advancement 
from  grade  to  grade  in  the  commandery's  official 
family.  During  this  forward  movement  he  was 
elected  senior  vice-commander,  in  which  office  he 
served  from  1921  to  1922.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  advanced  to  the  highest  post  within  the  gift 
of  his  Companions,  when  he  was  made  Com- 
mander, holding  that  office  until  1924.  His  tenure 
of  official  connection  with  the  commandery,  and 
likewise  the  entire  period  of  his  membership,  has 
been  marked  with  punctilious  devotion  to  the 
duties  with  which  he  was  charged  and  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  fraternal  polity  and  social  amen- 
ities for  which  the  order  is  noted  as  it  exem- 
plifies always  its  ideals  of  American  patriotism. 

Nearly  fourscore  years  of  a  well-filled  span  have 
blessed  Ensign  Blair,  and  in  turn  his  life  has 
proved  a  blessing  and  a  benediction  to  those  who 
have  attended  him  on  the  highroad  of  professional 
achievement.     Those  of  his  own  generation  have 


profited  from  their  association  with  him,  looking 
upon  him  as  a  dean  of  the  chemist's  profession, 
while  those  of  like  practice  who  have  come  on 
the  stage  of  action  in  the  latter  years  regard  him 
as  their  nestor  and  with  a  feeling  akin  to  affection. 


FRANK  L,  LUCKENBACH— The  glorious 
past  and  the  constructive  present  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States 
lend  their  beneficent  influence  for  a  purposeful 
service  on  the  part  of  its  surviving  members,  who 
are  building  for  the  substantial  future  of  this  high- 
minded  and  patriotically  actuated  body.  As  a  co- 
operating unit  in  the  Legion's  advance  and  in  its 
unfaltering  fidelity  to  the  foundation  principles  on 
which  the  American  Republic  rests,  the  member- 
ship represented  by  Frank  L.  Luckenbach,  well- 
known  Philadelphia  business  man,  is  a  contributing 
force  to  the  promise  of  a  brilliant  succession  in  the 
Legion.  The  heroically  colorful  career  of  Mr. 
Luckenbach's  father.  Captain  John  Lewis  Lucken- 
bach, in  the  Civil  War,  and  his  relations  to  the 
civic  life  of  Philadelphia  furnish  a  background  of 
family  associations  which  the  son  has  inherited  as 
his  birthright. 

That  part  of  this  review  that  has  to  do  with  the 
life  of  Captain  John  Lewis  Luckenbach  stresses 
his  military  activities,  since  they  constituted  the 
outstanding  features  of  his  career.  Having  en- 
listed for  the  Civil  War,  he  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  Army  at  Philadelphia,  August  10, 
1861,  as  fourth  sergeant  in  Company  E,  3d  Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Infantry  Volunteers,  also 
known  as  the  72d  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  as  the  Philadelphia,  or  Baxter's, 
Fire  Zouaves,  to  serve  three  years.  He  served  as 
sergeant  until  January  13,  1863,  when  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  on  a  special  order  of  the  War 
I>epartment  to  enable  him  to  accept  promotion  to 
lieutenant  in  another  regiment.  January  20,  1863, 
Governor  A.  G.  Curtin  appointed  him  as  lieutenant 
in  the  157th  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
then  being  raised  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Gray, 
who  assigned  him  to  Campany  K,  but  before  the 
regiment  was  fully  recruited,  the  State's  quota 
under  the  call  of  the  President  was  filled,  and 
Company  K  was  not  mustered  into  the  service. 
Lieutenant  Luckenbach  then  enlisted  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Militia  and  joined  the  32d  Regiment  as  a 
private  in  Company  F.  He  served  the  State  during 
the  "emergency"  created  by  Lee's  invasion,  and 
was  honorably  discharged  therefrom  in  August, 
1863.  On  July  16,  1864,  he  again  entered  the  serv- 
ice and  was  mustered  in  as  captain  of  Company  F, 
196th  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  a  call 
of  the  President  for  a  service  of  100  days,  and  he 
served  as  captain  until  mustered  out  with  his 
regiment  on  November  17,  1864. 
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The  726.  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, which  Captain  Luckenbach  first  joined  as  a 
sergeant,  formed  a  part  of  the  Philadelphia  Brig- 
ade of  the  2d  Division  of  the  2d  Army  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  with  his  company 
continuously  and  participated  in  all  the  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg 
and  the  several  battles  that  were  fought  during  the 
seven  days'  retreat  from  Richmond,  also  he  was 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Virginia.  As  a 
result  of  his  service  on  the  Peninsula,  he  was 
taken,  on  September  14,  1862,  to  the  hospital,  suf- 
fering from  a  chronic  complaint,  and  he  remained 
there  until  his  discharge  January  13,  1863.  The 
service  of  the  196th  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  in  which  he  was  captain  of  Company 
F,  consisted  chiefly  in  guarding  rebel  prisoners  at 
Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  in  doing 
provost  duty  at  Wilmington  and  other  points  in 
Delaware.  The  regiment  at  no  time  was  under  fire 
during  its  term  of  service. 

From  the  seat  of  war,  Captain  Luckenbach  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  there  resumed  the  civil 
occupations  that  commanded  his  attention  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Among  the  associations  that  he  valued 
most  highly  was  the  Loyal  Legion,  into  whose 
activities  he  entered  with  wholehearted  interest. 
He  attained  prominence  in  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
having  risen  to  Past  Master  of  St.  Paul's  Lodge, 
No.  481 ;  and  was  also  affiliated  with  Mary  Com- 
mandery.  Knights  Templar,  and  Palestine  Chapter, 
Royal  Arch  Masons.  His  membership  in  Birney 
Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  most  help- 
ful in  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Captain  Luckenbach  married,  and  is  survived  by 
his  four  sons :  C.  Edwin,  William  F.,  Robert  H., 
and  Frank  L.,  of  whom  further. 

Frank  L.  Luckenbach,  son  of  Captain  John 
Lewis  Luckenbach,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April 
17,  1871.  Following  receipt  of  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  he  started  his  business  career,  in 
August,  1887,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  as  an 
employee  of  Watson  &  Gillingham,  a  well-known 
firm  of  lumber  dealers,  in  Philadelphia.  For  the 
thirteen  ensuing  years  he  made  excellent  progress 
in  one  capacity  after  another  and  he  grew  in  favor 
with  his  superiors  and  endeavored  to  make  himself 
indispensable  to  their  success.  In  1900  he  was 
honored  with  admission  to  membership  in  the  firm ; 
and  in  1903,  when  the  business  was  incorporated 
under  the  style  of  Frank  C.  Gillingham  &  Son 
Company,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  secretary. 
Subsequently  the  title  of  the  company  was  changed 
to  the  Gillingham  Company,  and  Mr.  Luckenbach 
was  elected  treasurer,  which  office  he  has  ever 
since  held.  He  has  always  given  an  actively  inter- 
ested attention   to  matters  affecting  the   Building 


Association,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League, 
as  well  as  of  the  Loyal  Legion  by  right  of  honor- 
able descent.  Like  many  others  whose  business  is 
their  life,  though  they  have  attained  success  in  its 
pursuit,  yet  clothe  themselves  in  the  anonymity  of 
their  association,  Mr.  Luckenbach  modestly  dis- 
claims any  right  to  the  plaudits  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  Philadelphia's  commercial  life.  Rather 
is  he  content  to  let  his  record  and  that  of  his  hon- 
ored soldier-father  speak  for  themselves. 


WALTER  COFFIN  ODIORNE— Out  from 
the  merchant  marine  service,  on  his  arrival  at  New 
York  following  a  trip  around  Cape  Horn,  came  in 
the  midsummer  of  1861,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years, 
Walter  Coffin  Odiorne,  and  offered  his  services  to 
the  United  States  government  in  the  navy  for  the 
Civil  War.  The  merchant  service  would  no  longer 
hold  him  while  his  country's  integrity  was  in  dan- 
ger, for  he  was  fired  with  a  patriotism  that  must 
have  expression  in  some  practical  way.  The  gov- 
ernment accepted  this  boy's  offer,  assigning  him, 
first  as  a  master's  mate  and  later  as  ensign,  in 
which  latter  rank  he  served  until  the  year  follow- 
ing the  war.  He  had  a  part  in  the  historic  "Mer- 
rimac"-"Monitor"  fight,  and  won  commendation 
and  promotion  for  his  bravery  and  efficiency  in  that 
memorable  combat  of  the  ironclads.  Subsequently 
he  was  received  into  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  Class  i,  Penn- 
sylvania Commandery,  in  whose  activities  and  as- 
sociations he  took  great  interest  and  keen  delight. 

Love  of  the  sea  was  born  in  Ensign  Odiorne ; 
his  grandfather,  on  the  maternal  side,  was  a  sea 
captain.  His  father,  George  Odiorne,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  many  of  the  public  im- 
provements of  Boston.  His  mother,  Clementina 
Coffin,  was  an  estimable  woman,  and  came  of  an 
old  and  highly  respected  family.  With  this  fine 
background,  Walter  Coffin  Odiorne  was  born  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  30,  1864,  and 
received  his  education  in  Boston's  public  schools. 
When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  em- 
ployment in  a  Boston  dry-goods  house,  but  re- 
mained there  a  very  short  time,  for  in  the  same 
year  he  yielded  to  the  beckoning  of  the  sea  to  join 
the  merchant  marine.  He  was  in  his  middle  'teens 
when  he  was  attached  to  the  clipper  ship  "Mame- 
luke," in  which  he  made  the  hazardous  trip  around 
Cape  Horn  and  back  again  to  Liverpool.  It  was  on 
his  return  to  New  York  that  he  learned  that  the 
South  had  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  he  sought  to 
enlist  for  service  in  the  navy.  He  was  accepted, 
and  upon  the  completion  of  technical  studies  was 
assigned  to  U.  S.  S.  "Cambridge"  as  master's  mate, 
August  26,  1861,  and  served  with  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Squadron.     He  was  stationed  at  the  Capes  of 
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Chesapeake  Bay,  and  was  in  Hampton  Roads  at 
the  time  the  rebel  ironclad  "Merrimac"  made  its 
raid  against  Northern  shipping,  and  was  in  the 
first  day's  fight  with  that  vessel,  the  combat  ending 
victoriously  for  the  little  "Monitor."  Based  upon 
his  activities  and  service  in  that  battle,  there  fol- 
lowed his  promotion  to  acting  ensign,  April  24, 
1863,  and  his  appointment  to  a  station  oflf  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina,  where  in  endeavoring  to  assist 
a  boat's  crew  of  a  vessel  that  had  been  upset  while 
trying  to  burn  a  blockade  runner  that  grounded, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  detachment  of  Confed- 
erate cavalry,  which  suddenly  arrived  on  the  scene, 
and  was  confined  in  Libby  Prison  for  four  weeks 
and  then  exchanged.  He  was  then  ordered  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  "Wissahickon,"  and  stationed  on  the  South 
Atlantic  coast,  successfully  blockading  Charles- 
ton, remaining  on  duty  oflf  that  port  until  its  sur- 
render. He  was  next  transferred  to  the  mortar 
schooner  "T.  A.  Ward,"  and  thence  was  ordered 
to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  remaining 
there  until  he  resigned,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged, March  16,  1866. 

Ensign  Odiorne  returned  to  civil  life,  in  the 
activities  of  which  he  participated  with  his  native 
zeal,  and  was  a  useful  member  of  society  until  the 
end  of  his  days.  He  was  elected,  April  2,  1884,  a 
member  of  District  of  Columbia  Commandery  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  from  which  he  was  transferred, 
December  26,  1889,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Command- 
ery. In  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  in  the  stressful 
period  of  war.  Ensign  Odiorne  was  essentially  a 
faithful  servant  of  his  day  and  generation.  He  died 
March  12,  191 6,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 


GEORGE  BARTOL  WHITE— Conspicuous 
gallantry  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men  was  not 
confined  to  the  few  in  the  annals  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  yet  it  was  so  rare  a  jewel  as  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  special  emphasis,  both  in  the  records  of 
the  Government  and  in  the  histories  and  traditions 
of  families  and  localities.  Into  this  galaxy  there 
was  brought,  among  others,  a  bright  particular 
star  in  the  person  of  Commodore  George  Bartol 
White,  who  served  in  the  navy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  through  that  conflict  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  February  27, 
1890,  following  his  occupancy  of  the  post  of  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  and  a  most 
brilliant  record  in  the  service  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  passing  the  Senior  Vice- 
Commander  of  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  that 
body. 


Born  in  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  March  27, 
1836,  George  Bartol  White,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
was  appointed  from  Pennsylvania  to  be  a  cadet  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  September  28,  1854.  He  was  gradu- 
ated with  his  class  in  June,  1858,  with  the  rank  of 
midshipman.  In  February,  1861,  he  was  raised  to 
master,  and  in  April  of  that  year  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant. In  March,  1865,  he  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant-commander,  and  in  August,  1872,  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  commander.  In  April, 
1889,  he  was  given  the  grade  of  captain,  with  the 
relative  rank  of  commodore,  and  appointed  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  with  official 
headquarters  at  the  Navy  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Commodore  White's  career  of  service  was  most 
interesting  and  notable.  From  1856  to  i860,  he 
was  in  training  and  service  on  the  United  States 
steam  sloop  "Saratoga,"  and  was  with  that  vessel 
in  the  action  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  steamers  "Miramon"  and  "Marquis 
Havana."  He  was  still  attached  to  that  vessel 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  he  was  trans- 
ferred with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  to  the  United 
States  steamship  "Ottawa,"  on  which  he  served 
from  1861  to  1863,  while  participating  with  the 
blockading  squadron.  He  was  cited  for  "con- 
spicuous gallantry"  at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal 
and  at  Port  Royal  Ferry,  North  Carolina.  He  was 
also  forward  at  the  battle  with  the  Confederate 
flotilla  in  Willington  River.  He  made  a  splendid 
record  for  fearlessness,  efficiency,  fidelity  in  the 
performance  of  duty  and  as  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  naval  officers  in 
the  war.  Transferred  to  the  United  States  ship 
"State  of  Georgia,"  he  was  thus  attached  in 
1863-64,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  ordered  to  the 
United  States  ship  "Ticonderoga,"  with  which  he 
participated  with  marked  distinction  in  the  battle 
of  Fort  Fisher.  From  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
on  various  stations  in  North  and  South  America, 
steadily  advancing  in  command  until  he  was  raised 
to  commodore  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
at  Washington,  where  he  was  stationed  when 
stricken  with  his  final  illness.  To  the  end  of  his 
days  he  had  merited  the  oft-bestowed  commenda- 
tion of  his  superiors  in  command  and  the  acclaim 
of  his  brother  oflficers  and  comrades  in  the  service. 
He  was  especially  beloved  by  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  "Onward,"  the  "Frolic"  and  the  "Kear- 
sarge,"  of  which  he  had  charge  as  commander  in 
the  respective  intervals  marked  by  the  years  1872, 
1877  and  1882. 

Following  his  death,  the  "Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal" (New  York,  March  i,  1890,)  said,  among 
other  things :  "He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  service." 
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The  "Philadelphia  Public  Ledger"  had  this  edi- 
torial appreciation : 

The  "Ledger"  bears  earnest  testimony  to  the 
good  that  can  be  done  by  an  officer  of  the  army  or 
navy  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  of  which  the  life 
of  Commodore  White  has  been  such  a  conspicu- 
ous example. 

He  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  call  com- 
ing suddenly,  but  his  faithfulness  and  devotion  to 
duty,  with  his  exemplary  Christian  life,  had  fully 
prepared  him  for  the  summons  whenever  it  might 
come. 

Commodore  White's  rich  marine  experience  and 
his  profound  knowledge  of  navigation  brought  him 
into  valued  service  in  connection  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Station,  during  which  time  he  de- 
veloped a  highly  efficient  system  of  lights  and  other 
improvements  and  aids  to  navigation  from  the  sea 
to  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  He  also  acted  as 
adviser  to  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners for  many  years,  and  in  all  these  serv- 
ices he  exhibited  that  military  and  professional 
finish  and  ideal  devotion  to  duty,  which  were 
among  his  outstanding  personal  characteristics.  In 
the  days  of  his  activity  he  seemed  to  possess  tire- 
less energy,  which  gave  expression  to  a  quick  men- 
tality. He  was  also  known  above  the  ordinary  man 
for  his  insistent  recognition  of  the  rights  and 
equities  of  others  upon  all  occasions,  and  to  the 
home  and  his  family  he  was  the  ideal  husband  and 
father.  Among  his  prized  associations  was  his 
companionship  in  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  his  attend- 
ance on  the  gatherings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mandery  and  his  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  its 
purposes  were  a  happy  part  of  his  life.  In  return 
for  his  fidelity  and  devotion  his  companions  ele- 
vated him  to  the  post  of  senior  vice-commander,  an 
honor  of  which  he  was  most  deserving. 

Commodore  White  married,  December  12,  1872, 
Caroline  Huddell,  daughter  of  Robert  Huddell,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  family  line  is  now  well  repre- 
sented by  the  son,  George  Ritchie  White,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  November  12,  1878.  He  finished  his 
education  at  the  Germantown  Academy,  from 
which  he  was  graduated.  He  started  his  business 
career  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1897. 
He  has  never  made  any  other  actual  business  as- 
sociation, and  through  native  ability,  experience 
and  inherent  perseverance  he  has  risen  to  an.  im- 
portant executive  position.  He  married  Mary 
Rulon-Miller  September  4,  1923.  They  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  George  Ritchie  White,  Jr. 

Wherever  the  name  and  deeds  of  Commodore 
White  are  known,  the  influence  of  his  life  has  en- 
abled others  to  seek  to  emulate  his  patriotism,  his 
unselfish  and  thorough  devotion  to  duty,  and  his 
successfully  constructive  achievements  in  behalf  of 


the  Federal  and  local  governments,  and  of  the 
people  thus  represented  and  benefited.  His  de- 
scendants, too,  are  heir  to  a  rich  estate  in  the 
memories  of  the  life  thus  nobly  lived. 


JOHN  OPPELL  FOERING— The  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  being  enabled  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members  and  veteran  officers  of  the  Civil  War, 
Captain  John  Oppell  Foering,  in  the  offices  of 
recorder-in-chief  and  chancellor  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  order.  From  the  field  of 
arms  which  was  as  wide  as  the  area  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  in  which  he  achieved  renown  and 
a  promotion  from  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War; 
through  an  honorable  and  meticulously  rendered 
service  for  the  United  States  government,  this  sole 
surviving  member  of  the  famous  "Washington 
Grays"  has  for  some  years  been  devoting  his  high 
mental  attainments  and  a  rare  gift  for  detail  and 
finesse  to  the  absorbing  and  exacting  work  of  car- 
rying the  civic  and  military  records  of  many 
thousand  members  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  in  whose 
multiplicity  of  ranks  are  embraced  generals,  colo- 
nels, majors,  captains  and  officers  of  lesser  grade, 
while  the  obituary  records  constitute  in  themselves 
not  only  a  task  fraught  with  affectionate  attention 
to  accuracy  but  an  additional  volume  to  the  great 
detail  incumbent  upon  the  recorder's  office. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  August  10, 
1843,  Captain  John  Oppell  Foering  concluded  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  when  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  entered 
on  a  business  career  as  an  employee  of  Halsey  & 
Moore,  leaders  in  the  textile  trade,  and  in  1857 
he  went  with  George  W.  Reed  &  Company.  Re- 
maining until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  youthful  Foering,  fired  with  patriotic  ardor, 
was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  President  Lin- 
coln's first  call  for  men  to  help  to  quickly  sup- 
press the  Rebellion.  His  zeal  and  persistency 
carried  him  over  a  hill  of  difficulty  which  he  en- 
countered in  his  efforts  to  enter  the  army,  but 
eventually  he  was  accepted  for  enlistment  as  a 
private  in  Company  D,  28th  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teer Infantry.  His  high  spirit,  personal  courage 
and  efficiency  won  him  advance  in  rank,  first 
to  sergeant,  then  first  sergeant,  and  thence  to  a 
commission  as   first   lieutenant. 

In  the  theater  of  war  was  where  the  sterling 
qualities  of  this  brave  young  officer  were  re- 
vealed at  their  best.  The  word  fear  had  no  place 
in  his  vocabulary;  he  was  the  personification  of 
heroism,  and  the  elements  that  make  an  efficient 
military  leader  were  conspicuous  in  him.  He  pos- 
sessed dash,  daring  and  a  sagacious  sanity  withal 
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which  held  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  both 
of  his  superiors  and  subordinates.  He  was  a 
soldier  through  and  through,  as  witness  his  cita- 
tion, on  his  being  mustered  out,  July  i8,  1865,  with 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  for  "gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  at  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
Chancellorsville,  Chattanooga,  and  through  the 
marches  in  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  to  the 
close  of  the  war."  His  100  per  cent  record  during 
his  entire  service  brought  from  his  general,  John 
W.  Geary,  who  afterwards  became  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  highly  laudatory  letter  of  com- 
mendation to  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  urging 
upon  that  official  an  appointment  for  his  junior 
officer  in  the  regular  army.  Secretary  Stanton 
acquiesced  by  conferring  upon  Lieutenant  Foering 
the  rank  of  brevet-captain. 

General  Geary's  letter  to  Secretary  Stanton,  in 
the  above  matter,  follows: 

Service  in  War. 

New  Cumberland,  Pa. 
December  17,  1866. 
Hon.  Exiwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir : — Permit  me  to  recommend  to  your  favor- 
able  notice,    1st   Lieutenant   John   O.   Foering,   of 
Phila.  for  an  appointment  to  the  Regular  Army. 

Lt.  Foering  served  in  my  command  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  mustered 
in  as  a  private  in  Co.  "D"  28  Penna.  Vol.,  was 
promoted  to  Cor  pi,  soon  after  made  a  Sergeant  in 
May  1863,  and  served  as  Orderly  Sergeant.  He 
was  promoted  to  First  Lt.  July  21,  1864.  For  a 
time  acted  as  adjt.  of  his  Regiment,  and  com.  his 
comp.  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  and  afterwards 
to  Goldsboro.  He  was  never  absent  from  his  com- 
mand. He  nez'er  missed  an  engagement,  and  was 
always  distinguished  for  his  valor  and  good  con- 
duct. 

I  most  cordially  recommend  him,  and  he  has  my 
best  wishes  for  his  appointment. 

John  W.  Geary. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  war,  Captain  Foering  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  at  once  reentered  civil 
life.  Later  he  was  given  charge  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  grain  elevator  of  that  city,  and 
remained  in  that  capacity  for  ten  years,  discharg- 
ing his  responsibilities  with  great  ability  and  a 
fine  sense  of  duty.  Subsequently  he  received  the 
appointment,  April  i,  1877,  of  Chief  Grain  In- 
spector for  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  during 
his  long  incumbency  he  and  his  deputies  inspected 
more  than  875,000  cars  of  grain,  besides  many  mil- 
lions of  bushels  destined  for  export  from  the  ele- 
vators, and  more  than  450,000,000  bushels,  destined 
for  export  direct  to  the  boats  that  were  to  convey 
it.  Much  of  this  was  personal  work  on  Mr. 
Foering's  part,  and  during  his  entire  regime  there 
were  only  thirty-six  appeals  taken  from  his  rul- 
ings— contemporary  comment  had  it   that  during 


his  term  of  office  he  personally  passed  on  more 
than  900,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  this  quantity 
being  equal  to  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  L^nited 
States  in  the  year  of  a  great  yield.  After  a  quarter 
of  a  century .  in  that  office  Captain  Foering  re- 
signed his  position,  but  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
ten  years  he  was  persuaded  to  reassume  his  old 
duties,  and  for  many  years  more  he  graced  the 
office  of  chief  inspector. 

Captain  Foering  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  in  1901.  As  has  been  stated,  he 
brought  to  his  membership  an  enviable  record  as  a, 
soldier  and  the  prestige  that  attached  to  his  mem- 
bership in  that  famous  company,  known  as  the 
"Washington  Grays,"  originally  formed  in  1822, 
and  which  performed  such  glorious  work  in  the 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Through- 
out the  years  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous honors  at  the  hands  of  his  comrades  in  the 
Loyal  Legion,  until  his  elevation  to  the  offices  of 
Recorder-in- Chief  and  his  appointment  to  be 
chancellor  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  proved  to 
have  fitted  the  right  man  into  the  right  place.  He 
also  occupies  the  office  of  Recorder  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commandery  of  the  order. 

Captain  Foering  is  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Union  League  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  love  of  the  beautiful  is  given  ex- 
pression in  his  growing  and  care  of  choice  flowers, 
in  which  he  takes  rare  pleasure.  He  has  a  well- 
developed  and  healthful  fondness  for  the  great 
out-of-doors,  and  now  and  again  indulges  in  his 
favorite  sport  of  angling. 

Captain  Foering  married,  October  31,  1871, 
Annie  Purdy  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  daugh- 
ter of  George  E.  Lippincott.  Into  this  ideal  home 
circle  there  came  a  son,  who  was  carefully  reared 
by  his  parents,  with  every  encouragement  given 
to  his  remarkable  talent  for  art  work  as  exhibited 
in  his  sketches.  This  beautiful  life,  seemingly  so 
blessed  with  every  promise  of  a  brilliant  career, 
was  tragically  closed  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
The  parents  of  this  gifted  son  have  enshrined  his 
memory  in  their  hearts,  and  in  spirit,  they  are  con- 
fident he  is  with  them  still.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Foering,  as  they  have  made  life's  journey  together, 
have  lived  more  and  more  into  one  another's  lives, 
and  recently  they  had  the  unusual  pleasure  of  cele- 
brating their  fifty-fifth  wedding  anniversary. 

The  mellowing  years  have  served  to  entrench 
Captain  Foering  securely  in  the  affections  of  his 
old  comrades-in-arms  and  of  a  host  of  friends  in 
the  civil  occupations  of  Philadelphia  life.  Eighty- 
three  years  young,  his  keen  mind  and  ready  hand 
adapt  themselves  with  remarkable  celerity  to  the 
offices  which  he  so  graciously  administers. 
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WILFRED  H.  CUNNINGHAM— Many  suc- 
cessful generals  are  made  by  arduous  study,  strict 
adherence  to  prescribed  rules  and  discipline  of  war- 
fare and  extended  practical  experience.  Others, 
like  Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon  and  our  own 
Washington  and  Lee,  are  born  generals.  Of 
course,  the  latter  are  technically  schooled,  but  their 
unusual  power  is  the  fortune  of  birth.  So  it  is 
with  leaders  of  industry.  The  majority  probably 
owe  their  preeminence  to  substantial  strength  of 
character,  the  will  to  learn,  the  ability  to  concen- 
trate on  the  task  in  hand,  strict  application  of  the 
recognized  principles  of  business  and  so  on.  But 
some  of  our  captains  of  industry  have  all  this  and 
something  more  that  is  born  in  them.  Nature  has 
endowed  them  with  breadth  and  clearness  of  vision, 
the  gift  of  foresight,  the  intuition  that  senses 
quickly  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  the  way  of 
solution.  They  act  with  sureness  and  despatch. 
Their  acquired  knowledge  and  experience  are  of 
great  value,  but  their  natural  inheritance  is  the 
major  factor  in  their  success.  In  several  com- 
panies and  corporations  which  Wilfred  H.  Cun- 
ningham serves  in  one  capacity  or  another,  he  is 
recognized  by  his  associates  as  a  man  possessed  of 
this  inheritance.  Added  to  an  enormous  capacity 
for  work,  a  clear  and  constructive  vision  on  eco- 
nomic subjects,  strong  executive  powers,  an  ability 
to  make  quick  and  sure  decisions  on  important 
matters,  he  possesses  considerate  patience  and  a 
rare  intuition  of  character  which  enables  him  to 
adjust  sharp  diflferences  of  opinion  on  difficult 
questions  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 

The  life  of  Wilfred  H.  Cunningham  began  in 
Philadelphia  April  18,  1871.  His  parents  were  Cap- 
tain William  and  Mary  J.  (Craig)  Cunningham. 
His  father  was  mustered  into  service  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  as  second  lieutenant  Company  A, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  October  i,  1861.  The 
company  became  known  later  as  Company  E,  iioth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Infantry  Volunteers.  For 
"meritorious  conduct,"  he  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  of  the  same  company,  and  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  captain,  May  i,  1863. 
Mr.  Cunningham  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  graduating  in  1888,  and  entered  the 
firm  of  W.  W.  Kurtz  &  Company  immediately 
thereafter.  In  1913  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
firm.  He  rapidly  forged  ahead,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  attracted  the  notice  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  and  for  many  years  he 
has  figured  prominently  in  the  field  of  finance  and 
banking.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Algoma  Steel 
Corporation,  the  Cannelton  Coal  Company,  the 
North  Maryland  Coal  Company,  the  Algoma  East- 
ern Railway  Company,  the  Lake  Superior  Cor- 
poration (president),  and  the  Fiborn  Limestone 
Company. 


Politically,  Mr.  Cunningham  supports  the  -Re- 
publican party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Art  Club, 
the  Merion  Cricket  Club,  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie 
Country  Club. 

On  November  11,  1896,  Wilfred  H.  Cunning- 
ham married  Anna  M.  Barry  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  Barry,  of  Philadelphia.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cunningham  a  daughter,  Elisabeth  Barry, 
was  born  May  3,  1903.  Mr.  Cunningham  and  his 
family  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 


JOHN  FRANCIS  GLENN— America  is  great 
not  by  reason  of  her  gold  and  iron  and  coal 
mines,  majestic  rivers,  great  lakes,  fertile  fields, 
granite  mountains  and  far-flung  boundaries.  These 
are  of  unlimited  potential  value,  but  they  have  not 
made  America.  Men  have  made  America.  Only 
men  can  preserve  and  conduct  America  to  her  still 
higher  destiny.  It  is  wholesome  for  our  genera- 
tion of  citizens  to  know  and  appreciate  fully  the 
price  that  has  been  paid  in  human  heroism  and 
sacrifice  for  their  national  inheritance. 

The  contribution  of  John  Francis  Glenn  to  his 
country  is  a  part  of  this  inheritance,  for  twice  he 
heard  her  call  to  the  colors  and  valiantly  he  fought 
through  two  wars  of  her  history.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  but  the 
death  of  his  father  forced  him  at  an  early  age  to 
assume  responsibilities  beyond  his  years  and  to 
assist  his  widowed  mother  in  the  support  of  the 
family,  which  included  a  younger  brother  and 
sister.  He  found  employment  in  a  daily  news- 
paper office,  and  remained  there  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  War.  He  enlisted  in  Company  D, 
1st  Pennsylvania  Infantry  as  a  private,  and  took 
part  in  all  the  engagements  of  General  Scott's  com- 
mand from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  former 
work,  having  been  mustered  out  July  31,  1848.  In 
1850  he  married  Elenora  Forebaugh,  and  this 
happy  union  extended  over  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury of  companionship,  gladdened  by  the  advent 
of  ten  children  (nine  of  whom  survive),  thirteen 
grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

After  twelve  years  of  peaceful  occupation,  John 
Francis  Glenn  again  heard  the  call  to  arms.  Under 
the  first  appeal  for  volunteers,  he  recruited  Com- 
pany B,  of  what  was  afterward  designated  the  23d 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Charles  P.  Dare,  the  first  armed  and 
equipped  contingent  to  leave  Philadelphia  for  the 
seat  of  the  war.  It  was  assigned  to  the  brigade  of 
Colonel  George  H.  Thomas,  attached  to  Patter- 
son's column,  operating  in  the  Upper  Potomac  and 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Before  the  expiration  of  its 
three  months'  term  Lieutenant-Colonel  Birney  ten- 
dered a  regiment  for  three  years'  service.  The 
offer  was  accepted  and  because  of  its  prompt  re- 
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cruitment,  the  old  number  (23d)  was  retained. 
Mr.  Glenn  had  so  won  confidence  that  while  still 
in  the  field  he  was  able  to  recruit  the  first  com- 
panj',  which  was  designated  "A,"  and  he  was  com- 
missioned captain.  The  early  commanders  of  the 
23d  Pennsylvania  Infantry  brought  their  regiment 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  discipline,  and  it 
secured  a  conspicuous  place,  which  it  ever  after- 
wards maintained.  Attached  through  the  Penin- 
sula campaign  to  Couch's  Division  of  Keyes  Army 
Corps,  and  afterwards  at  Antietam  transferred  to 
the  6th  Army  Corps,  it  participated  up  to  the  date 
of  its  muster  out  in  all  the  great  battles  fought 
by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  many  of  its 
minor  encounters. 

By  command  of  the  high  officers  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
Commandery  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  me- 
morial was  passed  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
John  Francis  Glenn,  in  which  occurs  this  para- 
graph : 

Companion  Glenn  was  close  in  his  attention  to 
duty,  never  absent  on  any  campaign  and  present 
in  every  engagement;  he  looked  carefully  to  the 
wants  of  his  men;  possessed  high  soldierly  quali- 
fications; was  effective  as  a  disciplinarian;  skillful 
in  emergency  and  ready  in  a  crisis.  His  military 
career  was  out  of  the  usual ;  it  was  uninterrupted 
by  detail,  disability  or  change  of  organization. 
His  promotion  came  by  merit  and  in  orderly  se- 
quence and  when  he  surrendered  his  colonelcy  with 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  work  he  had  prom- 
ised to  do  was  well  done.  His  progeny,  when  in 
the  future  they  shall  turn  to  the  records  for  the 
story  of  their  distinguished  ancestor,  will  find  his 
name  enrolled  well  up  among  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  their  "country's  greatness  and  their 
country's  glory." 

The  military  record  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going eulogy  is : 

Private,  ist  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  July  20, 
1847;  mustered  out  July  31,  1848. 

Captain  23d  Pennsylvania  Infantry  April  21, 
1861 ;  honorably  mustered  out  July  31,  1861. 

Captain  23d  Pennsylvania  Infantry  August  8, 
1861 ;  major,  July  20,  1862;  lieutenant-colonel  De- 
cember 13,  1862;  colonel  January  19,  1864;  honor- 
ably mustered  out  September  8,  1864. 

Elected  February  4,  1903.  Class  I.  Insignia 
13,821. 

After  the  Civil  War  was  over  Colonel  Glenn  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Philadelphia  and  for  a  time 
was  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  afterward  be- 
came a  contractor,  achieving  substantial  success  as 
a  reward  for  his  labors.  Mr.  Glenn  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  finished  his  duty  to  his  covmtry  when 
he  laid  down  his  arms  and  returned  to  peaceful 
occupations.  Through  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
attended,  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen  with  the  same 
sense  of  responsibility  that  had  made  his  military 


career  illustrious.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all 
public  affairs,  and  was  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  from  the  Fifteenth  Ward  for  four  con- 
secutive terms. 

John  Francis  Glenn,  born  in  Philadelphia  on  No- 
vember 2,  1829,  died  in  the  city  of  his  birth  on 
January  8,  1905,  his  life  spanning  seventy-five 
eventful  years  in  his  country's  history.  Not  only 
of  his  soldier  years,  but  of  his  long  record  as  son, 
husband,  father,  citizen,  business  man,  and  friend 
the  words  quoted  above  might  be  repeated,  for  in 
everything  he  did  he  displayed  the  same  fine  qual- 
ities which  brought  him  merited  recognition  from 
his  superiors  in  the  army.  When  life  ended,  his 
work  well  done,  he  was  "honorably  mustered  out" 
by  the  Captain  of  his  soul. 


ARTHUR  M.  JENKINS— Prominent  among 
the  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  business 
world  of  Philadelphia  for  upward  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  is  Arthur  M.  Jenkins,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Guarantee  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany. As  a  citizen  Mr.  Jenkins  takes  a  quiet  but 
earnest  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  com- 
munity conditions  and  municipal  reform. 

Samuel  Howell  Jenkins,  father  of  Arthur  M. 
Jenkins,  was  mustered  in  as  captain  of  the  ist 
Delaware  Infantry  shortly  after  the  call  to  arms 
by  President  Lincoln,  May  16,  1861.  The  regiment 
and  company  were  conspicuous  for  many  deeds  of 
valor,  being  much  on  the  firing  line.  By  reason  of 
his  "Meritorious  Gallantry"  Captain  Jenkins  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  Delaware 
Infantry  in  April,  1862,  and  in  February,  1863,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  On  February 
2,  1864,  he  was  honorably  discharged.  He  was 
with  the  Hadden  Manufacturing  Company  as  a 
partner  (formerly  the  firm  of  John  L.  Hadden  & 
Company,  Brokers),  and  remained  with  them  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  married,  July  3,  1862,  in 
Philadelphia,  Emma  Bush  Hadden,  daughter  of 
John  L.  Hadden,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  a 
son,  Arthur  Mifflin,  of  further  mention.  The 
death  of  Colonel  Jenkins  occurred  June  24,  1892. 

Arthur  Mifflin  Jenkins,  son  of  Samuel  Howell 
and  Emma  Bush  (Hadden)  Jenkins,  was  born 
April  22,  1865,  in  Philadelphia,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Friends' 
Central  School,  graduating  from  the  latter  insti- 
tution in  1883.  Immediately  thereafter  Mr.  Jen- 
kins entered  the  service  of  the  Guarantee  Trust 
and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  and  has  since  continu- 
ously remained  with  them,  advancing  through 
several  positions  to  the  one  which  he  now  holds — 
that  of  assistant  treasurer.  The  only  clubs  in 
which  Mr.  Jenkins  is  enrolled  are  the  Pennsylvania 
Athletic  Club  and  the  Leaders  Club,  his  favorite 
recreation  being  fishing.    He  is  a  member  by  inher- 
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itance  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States,  Class  i. 

Arthur  Mifflin  Jenkins  married,  December  9, 
1889,  Lizzie  A.  Stevenson,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Amy  L  Stevenson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  are  the 
parents  of  one  child,  Mildred  S. 

In  his  business  career  of  forty-three  years  Mr. 
Jenkins  has  achieved  success  by  the  exercise  of  the 
same  traits  of  character  which  animated  his  father 
on  the  battlefield. 


GENERAL  R.  DALE  BENSON— For  many 
years  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  finan- 
cial, social  and  military  circles  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  late  Brigadier-General  Richard 
Dale  Benson  was  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Civil  War, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  long  identified  with  the  MiHtary 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  holding  the  presidency  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fire  Insurance  Company,  he  was  officially 
connected  with  many  of  the  important  financial 
interests  of  his  native  city. 

All  the  paternal  ancestors  of  General  Benson 
were  from  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  where,  at  a 
spot  called  "'Benson's  Choice,"  there  is  a  little  pri- 
vate burying  ground  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  -ind  used  by  them  still  for  the  interment  of 
their  dead.  Near  by  stands  an  old  house  of  Eng- 
lish brick  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Dr.  James  Benson,  the  original 
settler,  who  was  captain  of  a  cavalry  troop  in  the 
Colonial  wars,  and  one  of  whose  descendants,  Perry 
Benson,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  was,  in  the  War  of  1812,  a 
major-general  of  Maryland  troops. 

Richard  Benson,  grandfather  of  Richard  Dale 
Benson,  came  in  early  life  from  Maryland  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  amassed  a  fortune  in  the  whole- 
sale dry  goods  business. 

Gustavus  S.  Benson,  son  of  Richard  Benson,  was 
an  original  member  of  the  Board  of  City  Trusts  of 
Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Alexander  Benson  &  Company,  which 
withdrew  from  the  business  field  many  years  ago, 
its  office  one  of  the  early  landmarks  of  Third 
Street.  Gustavus  S.  Benson  married  Margaretta 
FitzGerald  Dale,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Richard  C.  and  Margaretta  FitzGerald 
Dale,  members  of  old  and  esteemed  families  of  that 
State. 

Richard  Dale  Benson,  son  of  Gustavus  S.  and 
Margaretta  FitzGerald  (Dale)  Benson,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  December  6,  1841,  and  received  his 
preliminary  education  at  the  Episcopal  Academy 
in  that  city.  He  then  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the 


class  of  i860,  he  being  at  the  time  in  his  nineteenth 
year  only. 

Not  long  after  his  graduation  Mr.  Benson  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  clerk  in  a  wholesale  grocery 
establishment  in  Philadelphia,  but  on  the  first  call 
of  President  Lincoln  for  volunteers  in  the  Civil 
War  he  enlisted,  April  24,  1861,  as  a  private  in 
the  Commonwealth  Artillery,  and  for  four  months 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Delaware.  On  August  11, 
1862,  he  received  his  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant, Company  D,  114th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Infantry,  and  on  January  i,  1863,  was  commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant.  In  May,  1863,  during  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Virginia,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  Charles  K. 
Graham,  under  whom  he  served  as  aide-de-camp, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  had  his  horse 
shot  from  under  him.  Later,  in  1863,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  captain  of  Company  B,  114th  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry,  but  upon  receiving  his  commis- 
sion declined  it.  In  November,  1863,  he  was  de- 
tailed as  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier-General  Gra- 
ham by  a  special  order  of  the  War  Department. 
In  October,  1864,  he  was  recommended  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  promotion  to  a  captaincy  and  to 
be  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  On  March  13, 
1865,  he  was  brevetted  captain  and  major  "for 
conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville, May,  1863."  He  served  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  Department  of  Virginia,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Wapping  Heights,  Kelly's 
Ford  and  Auburn  Station,  besides  Gettysburg  and 
Chancellorsville.  He  was  honorably  mustered  out 
of  the  service  May  2g,  1865. 

General  Benson  reentered  civil  life  in  1866,  be- 
coming a  member  of  a  firm  engaged  in  the  impor- 
tation of  teas,  and  having  quarters  in  both  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  He  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  this  firm  in  1881,  having  meanwhile  been 
made  a  director  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  association  he  main- 
tained for  a  number  of  years. 

In  February,  1881,  General  Benson  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  which  office  he  held  until  1890,  when  he 
succeeded  John  Devereux  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany. During  his  incumbency  in  this  office  of  a  quar- 
ter century's  duration,  the  company  made  remark- 
able strides  in  its  volume  of  business  and  increased 
in  favor  with  the  people  and  the  State  authorities. 
General  Benson  retired  from  his  executive  position 
in  191 5.  He  was  also  for  a  number  of  years  a  di- 
rector of  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Many  other  numerous  and  important  business 
interests  commanded  General  Benson's  official  con- 
nection. He  was  president  of  the  Merchants'  Fund 
Society,  a  manager  of  the  Western  Savings  Fund 
Society,  a  trustee  of  the  Mercantile  Beneficial  As- 
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sociation,  and  served  as  a  director  in  the  follow- 
ing :  Philadelphia  National  Bank,  the  Real  Estate 
Trust  Company,  the  United  New  Jersey  Railroad 
and  Canal  Company,  Nesquehoning  Valley  Rail- 
road Company,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington Railroad  Company,  Chesapeake  &  Delaware 
Canal  Company,  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company,  Bellefonte  Central  Railroad  Company, 
Catawissa  Railroad  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Salt  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  patriotic  instincts  which  were  preeminent 
in  the  character  of  General  Benson,  whether  in 
time  of  peace  or  of  war,  were  given  splendid  ex- 
pression by  him  through  active  and  highly  meri- 
torious service.  In  1868  he  joined  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and  during  his  long  associ- 
ation of  twenty  years  he  was  colonel  of  the  ist 
Regiment  of  Infantry.  While  at  the  head  of  this 
regiment  the  organization  performed  three  notable 
tours  of  active  duty:  Susquehanna  Depot  in  1874; 
Hazelton  and  vicinity  in  1875,  and  Pittsburgh  and 
Scranton  in  1877.  In  1877  there  arose  the  mem- 
orable round-house  emergency  in  the  Pittsburgh 
riots,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  campaigns, 
General  Benson  exhibited  personal  bravery  and 
conspicuous  ability  as  a  commanding  officer.  His 
strength  and  position  as  a  leading  military  officer 
were  measurably  increased  by  the  further  demon- 
stration of  these  qualities,  and  for  their  display 
in  the  crises  which  he  helped  to  dissipate  he  re- 
ceived special  mention  in  general  orders  from  the 
high  command.  He  was  well  known  in  military 
circles  also  for  possessing  the  happy  faculty  of  en- 
forcing discipline  without  the  exercise  of  severity. 
His  men  well  knew  that  he  would  never  order 
them  into  a  situation  where  he  was  unwilling  him- 
self to  lead  them. 

Political  preferment  contained  not  the  slightest 
attraction  for  General  Benson.  On  receipt  of  word 
from  him,  he  could,  on  occasions  more  than  one, 
have  had  the  Republican  nomination  for  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  but  always,  when  the  matter  was 
broached  to  him  he  would  reaffirm  his  decision  to 
continue  in  private  life. 

The  social  amenities  found  a  ready  response  in 
General  Benson,  notwithstanding  his  many  and 
varied  interests.  He  was  extremely  popular  in  the 
Union  League,  which  he  had  served  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  director,  and  as  estimate  of  the  value  that 
this  club  placed  upon  his  membership  and  presence, 
it  gave  a  memorable  banquet  in  his  honor.  The 
presidency  of  the  club  several  times  had  been 
offered  him,  but  as  often  he  declined  it.  His  other 
clubs  were  the  Art,  Philadelphia  Country  and 
Merion  Cricket.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  on  War  Library  and  Museum  of 
Post  No.  2,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.    Above 


many  associations  in  which  he  had  keen  delight, 
he  placed  his  membership  in  the  Military  Order  of 
the  I,oyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commandery,  of  which  body  he  was  h 
most  loyal,  enthusiastic  and  helpful  companion. 
His  religious  obligations  were  given  to  the  Presby- 
terian denomination,  and  for  several  years  he 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  West  Spruce  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church,  later  the  Tenth  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, and  also  held  similar  office  in  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly. 

In  1912  General  Benson  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  on  the  retired  list,  having  been  honorably 
retired  as  colonel  of  the  ist  Regiment,  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  This  honor,  conferred 
upon  him  by  Governor  John  K.  Tener,  was  made 
possible  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  providing  that 
a  retired  State  off.cer  who  served  honorably  in  the 
Civil  War  shall,  upon  retirement,  be  advanced  to 
the  next  highest  grade. 

Upon  General  Benson's  career  as  a  soldier  his- 
tory has  placed  its  stamp  of  approval.  In  private 
life  he  was  a  gentleman  of  distinction.  His  por- 
trait is  an  unfolding  of  his  military  bearing  and  an 
air  of  quiet  dignity,  revealing  also  the  genial  tem- 
perament and  attractive  personality  which  won  for 
him  hosts  of  ardent  and  lifelong  friends. 

General  Benson  married,  March  25,  1869,  Mary 
Watson  Exkert,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary 
(Watson)  Eckert,  of  an  old  and  well-placed  Phila- 
delphia family.  Children:  i.  Maude  E.,  deceased. 
2.  Bertha  Dale.  3.  Richard  Dale,  Jr.,  who  also  is 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  4.  Mary  Elinor, 
married  T.  Maxwell  Meryweather,  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Benson's  death  occurred 
on  May  21,  1909,  at  Devon,  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
in  his  domestic  association  that  General  Benson's 
character  was  given  its  most  exemplary  expression. 
As  husband  and  father  he  was  the  acme  of  devo- 
tion, and  the  attractions  of  his  own  fireside  held 
for  him  an  invulnerable  place  in  his  affections. 

General  Benson  departed  this  life  August  29, 
1920,  at  Ventnor,  New  Jersey,  and  with  courage 
and  faith  of  the  gallant  soldier  and  loyal  citizen 
did  he  answer  the  summons  to  rest  from  his  labors. 
His  going  was  in  the  fullness  of  years,  and  many 
of  his  contemporaries  had  gone  on  before,  but 
those  who  were  left,  together  with  the  younger 
generations,  united  in  doing  honor  to  his  noble 
character  and  patriotic  achievements. 

Among  the  fine  array  of  notable  tributes  that 
were  set  in  order  by  the  bereaved  family  was  the 
following  happily  phrased  appreciation,  which  ap- 
peared as  an  editorial  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper : 

A  Philadelphian  of  sterling  manhood  and  first- 
rate  character  has  just  passed  away  in  the  death  of 
General  R.  Dale  Benson. 
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As  a  citizen,  a  soldier  and  a  patriot  he  stood  well 
in  the  esteem  of  all  men  who  knew  him  in  either 
private  life  or  in  the  performance  of  public  duty, 
and  there  will  be  none  who  will  not  feel  a  genuine 
sorrow  over  the  loss  of  one  who  had  been  among 
the  city's  staunchest  men  of  usefulness  and  worth 
in  the  years  of  his  activity  and  strength. 

General  Benson  possessed,  in  large  degree,  the 
stamina  which  comes  of  good  family  stock  and 
which  was  manifested  in  the  careers  of  his  father, 
his  brothers,  and  other  kinsmen.  His  standards  of 
personal  rectitude  were  high ;  his  utterance  was 
free  from  deceit,  from  cant,  and  from  humbug  of 
every  sort,  and  his  convictions  were  formed  in  an 
unusually  straightforward  sense  of  truth  and  duty. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  went  to  the  front  in  the  tru- 
est and  finest  spirit  of  a  citizen-soldier;  that  spirit 
survived  in  him  with  singular  vigor;  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  service  in  the  years  when  he 
was  active  in  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  when  he  was  in  command  of  the  old  First 
Regiment  of  this  city  there  was  no  like  body  of 
citizens  in  military  uniform  who  surpassed  it  in 
morale,  discipline  and  the  average  of  its  personal 
character. 

General  Benson  was  a  thoroughly  sincere  Re- 
publican, but  he  had  no  taste  for  political  life  or 
its  customary  ambitions.  If  he  had  had,  he  could 
have  readily  gained  conspicuous  recognition  in 
politics  at  least  a  generation  ago. 

It  was  among  financial  interests  and  affairs  of 
business  trust  that  his  life  was  chiefly  spent,  and 
his  conservative  judgment,  his  exact  integrity  and 
his  undeviating  adherence  to  sound  principles  of 
management  and  of  judiciary  responsibility  were 
marked  by  both  courage  and  honor. 

As  for  his  patriotic  instincts,  they  seemed  to  be 
rooted  in  the  inmost  fibers  of  his  being.  In  the 
Union  League  he  was  long  regarded  as  an  admir- 
able example  of  the  manly,  unaffected  and  unselfish 
conduct  in  such  natures.  Time  and  again  he  would 
find  pleasure  in  earnestly  repeating  the  old  Latin 
motto  of  the  League,  of  which  the  translation  is 
"Love  of  Country  Leads,"  and  none  of  his  fellow- 
members  could  ever  doubt  what  it  meant  in  his 
mouth. 

As  steadfastly  loyal  to  his  friends  as  to  his 
country,  may  the  soul  of  this  sturdily  gallant  gentle- 
man be  long  and  graciously  remembered  in  the 
city  which  he  loved  and  for  which,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  of  public  peril,  he  was  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  as  a  defender. 

Words  like  these  require  no  complement  or  com- 
ment, and  none  will  be  added. 


SPENCER  PEABODY  HAZARD— The  rec- 
ord of  business  leaders  in  Philadelphia,  to  aim  to 
completeness,  must  include  the  name  of  Spencer 
Peabody  Hazard,  well  known  also  in  educational 
and  social  circles,  as  well  as  through  his  long  offi- 
cial association  with  R.  D.  Wood  &  Company  and 
the  Florence  Pipe  Foundry  and  Machine  Com- 
pany, of  which  latter  concern  he  is  the  secretary 
and  treasurer.  As  a  member  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  he  gives 
concrete  expression  of  a  patriotic  heritage  from  his 


father,  who  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Spencer  Peabody  Hazard  was  born  in  London, 
England,  in  1872,  son  of  Samuel  and  Blanche 
Crissy  (Peabody)  Hazard.  His  grandfather  was 
Samuel  Hazard,  the  author  of  "Hazard's  Annals 
of  Pennsylvania,"  a  work  which  attained  consid- 
erable note  for  the  value  of  its  historical  content 
and  its  pleasing  narrative  style. 

Major  Samuel  Hazard,  father  of  Spencer  Pea- 
body, was  one  of  the  most  eager  of  Philadelphia's 
young  patriots  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  especially  desirous  of  joining  a  troop  of 
horse  and  early  sought  to  get  into  action  at  the 
front.  Having  enlisted  September  12,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  Company  D,  Phila- 
delphia Light  Cavalry,  Philadelphia  Volunteers, 
and  thus  his  first  two  objectives  in  the  service 
were  achieved.  His  command  was  subsequently 
merged  into  the  6th  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  and  with  his  outfit  Lieutenant  Hazard  en- 
tered the  theater  of  war.  He  was  an  intrepid  offi- 
cer and  did  not  spare  himself  in  his  eagerness  to 
assist  in  the  advance  of  his  company  against  the 
enemy's  works.  Through  undue  exposure  to  dan- 
ger and  weather,  his  health  finally  became  so  seri- 
ously impaired  that  he  was  honorably  discharged 
for  physical  disability  on  April  19,  1862.  He  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  and  as  soon  as  his  health 
permitted  he  gave  himself  unstintedly  to  the  work 
of  recruiting  a  company  of  heavy  artillery.  He 
made  a  remarkable  success  of  this  effort,  and,  hav- 
ing been  mustered  again  into  service,  on  February 
II,  1863,  he  returned  to  the  front  as  captain  of 
Company  A,  Independent  Battalion,  Pennsylvania 
Heavy  Artillery,  this  organization  later  being  made 
a  part  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Roberts.  He  was  back  in  his 
old  form,  and  he  fought  vigorously  and  with  great 
zeal  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  Again  his  health 
broke  under  the  rigors  of  the  service,  and  having 
been  issued  a  surgeon's  certificate,  he  resigned  his 
commission  February  12,  1865,  being  mustered  out 
with  honors  on  the  following  day.  On  March  13, 
1865,  he  was  brevetted  major  in  recognition  of  his 
efficient  and  heroic  service  at  the  front.  His  re- 
entry in  civil  life  in  Philadelphia  was  attended  with 
a  revival  of  his  business  interests,  and  throughout 
his  lifetime  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his 
sterling  qualities  of  commercial  ethics  and  his  in- 
telligent promotion  of  the  Government's  program 
in  the  trying  days  of  the  reconstruction  period. 

Spencer  P.  Hazard's  education  was  completed  at 
the  Germantown  Academy,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1889.  He  had  early 
made  the  decision  to  enter  actively  into  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  when  the  opportunity  presented 
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itself  in  1899  he  made  the  very  desirable  connec- 
tion as  an  associate  of  R.  D.  Wood  &  Company,  a 
Philadelphia  house  of  long  standing  and  excellent 
repute.  In  1918  Mr.  Hazard  was  elected  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Florence  Pipe  Foundry 
and  Machine  Company,  which  offices  he  holds  at 
the  present  time.  He  enjoys  high  standing  among 
his  business  contemporaries  in  the  Philadelphia 
region,  where  also  he  is  favorably  known  for  his 
alliance  with  all  good  works,  being  a  happily  ag- 
gressive and  cooperative  member  of  the  community 
of  progress. 

An  active  and  sustained  interest  on  Mr.  Hazard's 
part  has  led  him  into  a  pleasing  and  worthy  service 
as  treasurer  of  the  Germantown  Academy,  his 
alma  mater;  in  fact,  he  gives  much  of  his  best 
thought  and  attention  to  educational  advance.  The 
refinements  of  life  also  have  a  cordial  promoter  in 
Mr.  Hazard,  who  among  other  cultural  associations 
is  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Fund  So- 
ciety. His  social  attributes  make  him  a  pleasing 
presence  in  the  most  desirable  circles  of  Phila- 
delphia life.  He  prizes  above  all  other  associ- 
ations, perhaps,  his  membership  in  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion, in  whose  gatherings  and  purposes  he  has  a 
physical  contact  and  valued  acquaintance  such  as 
give  emphasis  to  the  precious  memory  of  his 
father's  ennobled  participation  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
and  the  Country  Club  of  Philadelphia.  His  re- 
ligious fellowship  is  with  St.  Luke's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  of 
which  he  is  a  vestryman. 

Mr.  Hazard  married,  in  1918,  Serena  Bluxome 
Hawley,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Georgiana 
(Hall)  Hawley.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
children :  Georgiana  Hawley,  born  in  1920,  and 
Samuel,  born  in  1922. 

The  sincere  and  successful  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hazard  to  make  of  Philadelphia  the  in- 
ternational industrial  and  mercantile  center  that  she 
is  today  are  in  harmony  with  the  kindred  endeav- 
ors of  that  great  body  of  her  people  of  whom  he 
is  a  worthy  representative. 


MAJOR  THOMAS  HAINES  GRIEST— Na- 
tive engineering  ability  of  a  high  order  and  a  pro- 
nounced military  strain  are  birthright  endowments 
of  Major  Thomas  Haines  Griest,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  occupies  a  position  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  Bell  Telephone  System  of  Pennsylvania. 
Distinguished  service  by  his  paternal  grandfather 
in  the  Civil  War  furnished  a  fine  example  for 
equally  meritorious  service  by  the  grandson  in  the 
late  conflict  of  the  nations.  In  the  avenues  of  peace 
Major  Griest  has  attained  merited  standing  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

Thomas  Griest,  long  a  well-known  business  man 


of  Philadelphia  and  grandfather  of  Major  Griest, 
was  born  in  West  Nottingham,  Pennsylvania, 
March  29,  1831.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Independent  Company  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteer 
Infantry,  acting  as  engineers,  August  12,  1862.  He 
was  advanced  to  sergeant  at  Maryland  Heights, 
Maryland,  December  15,  1862;  commissioned  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  April  2y,  1863,  and  first  lieutenant 
August  19,  1864. 

From  August,  1862,  to  October,  1862,  he  was  en- 
gaged with  other  troops  in  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  at  a  crucial  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  it  seemed  that  the  National 
Capital  was  seriously  menaced  by  the  advance  of 
the  rebel  forces.  Having  been  transferred  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  stationed  at  Berlin, 
Maryland,  he  next  was  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
where  he  rendered  valued  service  assisting  in  the 
construction  of  bridges,  defenses,  and  other  engi- 
neering work  until  the  command  to  which  he  was 
attached  evacuated  that  position  in  July,  1863.  His 
regiment  again  was  merged  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  Lieutenant  Griest  had  an  important 
part  in  the  building*  of  pontoon  bridges  on  which 
the  Federal  troops  might  make  rapid  crossing  of 
the  river.  He  was  also  ordered  on  detached  serv- 
ice at  Fairmount,  Virginia;  Clarksburg,  Virginia; 
Bellaire,  Ohio;  Falling  Water,  Maryland,  return- 
ing again  on  similar  service  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

All  the  above-mentioned  assignments  or  special 
duties  were  executed  by  Lieutenant  Griest  and  his 
comrades  as  members  of  a  regiment  of  engineers 
that  achieved  most  difficult  tasks  requiring  great 
skill  and  prodigious  labor.  In  addition  to  the 
building  of  bridges,  they  constructed  fortifications, 
established  grades  for  the  military  roads,  created 
the  best  of  sanitary  conditions  for  the  environ- 
ment of  the  troops,  and  also  performed  eflfective 
guard  duty. 

Lieutenant  Griest  was  one  of  the  most  acconv 
plished  officers  in  this  regiment  of  engineers,  and 
he  was  frequently  commended  by  his  superiors  for 
his  bravery  and  engineering  ingenuity.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  with  an  honorable  dis- 
charge on  July  12,  1865.  He  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness pursuits  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years,  and 
at  his  passing  there  descended  through  his  son,  Jo- 
seph Pownall  Griest  to  Major  Thomas  H.  Griest, 
great-great-grandson  of  Roger  Kirk,  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  fame,  an  estate  rich  in  the  memories 
of  a  life  out  of  which  had  come  such  valiant  and 
finished  service  in  an  hour  of  the  country's  greatest 
need.  Lieutenant  Griest's  name  properly  belongs 
in  the  illumined  roster  of  that  vanguard  of  heroes 
which  made  possible  the  successful  achievements  of 
arms  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  aicompassed  the  safe 
movements  of  the  troops  following  a  temporary 
reverse  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
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A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Thomas  Haines  Griest 
finished  his  academic  and  specialized  education  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1906  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  and  Civil  Engineering.  In 
1925  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him,  the  full 
degree  of  Civil  Engineer. 

Captain  Griest's  military  record  began  with  his 
enlistment  as  a  private  in  the  ist  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  February  21,  1916.  From  this  service  he 
received  his  honorable  discharge  May  5,  1918.  He 
next  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the  Sig- 
nal Reserve  Corps,  helping  to  organize  the  first 
Reserve  Signal  Battalion,  sailing  with  that  unit  to 
France  August,  1917.  This  organization  was  later 
designated  as  406th  Telegraph  Battalion.  Lieuten- 
ant Griest  remained  with  the  above,  being  promoted 
to  captain,  1918;  placed  in  charge  of  his  battalion 
September,  1918,  and  was  commissioned  major  Oc- 
tober I,  1918.  This  was  the  first  army  corps  to  be 
placed  in  the  field  since  the  Civil  War,  and  through 
the  World  War  this  outfit  participated  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Toul,  Baccarat,  Chateau-Thierry, 
Verdun  sectors,  and  in  the  following  major  op- 
erations :  Champagne-Marne  defensive ;  Aisne- 
Marne  offensive;  Saint  Mihiel  offensive,  and 
Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged in  April,  1919,  having  exemplified  in  a 
fine  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  efficiency  of  a 
soldier  the  high  points  for  which  his  illustrious 
grandfather  attained  note. 

Professional  activity  again  called  Captain  Griest 
after  his  return  from  war  service,  and  his  forte  as 
a  civil  engineer  was  given  expression  through  his 
execution  of  a  commission  as  engineer  of  buildings 
and  equipment  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  responsibilities  attaching  to 
this  office  he  continues  to  discharge  with  the  tech- 
nique and  finesse  of  the  trained  practitioner.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  his  capacity  for  entrance  into  a 
still  more  important  department  of  the  service  will 
be  recognized  by  the  company's  executives. 

Captain  Griest  married,  April  13,  1912,  Mary 
Cooper  Johnson,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
children :  Sarah  Cooper  and  Thomas  Pownall 
Griest. 

The  Griest  residence  at  New  Hope  and  Phila- 
delphia is  the  scene  of  a  charming  domestic  circle, 
in  which  the  head  of  this  family  and  his  ideal  help- 
mate find  their  lives  filled  with  the  delightful  serv- 
ice of  love  and  tender  devotion. 


HENRY  CLAY  POTTER— With  the  passing 
of  time,  the  already  decimated  ranks  of  our  Civil 
War  heroes  have  now  all  but  vanished.  One  by 
one  their  feeble  steps  grow  slower  and  slower, 
but  their  brave  hearts  beat  with  the  same  love  and 
loyalty  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  carried  them 


into  the  thick  of  the  fight  and  brought  them 
through  victoriously.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
1 912,  another  name  was  recorded  on  the  Silent 
Roll,  Companion  Henry  Clay  Potter,  of  the  Mil- 
itary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States  who  finished  his  course,  having  fought  a 
good  fight. 

Son  of  Thomas  Evans  Potter,  who  died  in  April, 

1862,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Reighard  Baker,  Henry 
Clay  Potter  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  June  12, 
1841.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools  at  Long 
Academy,  Martsville,  Episcopal  Academy  and 
Samuel  Crawford's  at  Fourth  and  Arch  streets, 
Philadelphia.  He  had  not  quite  reached  his  ma- 
jority when  he  donned  the  uniform  of  the  Union 
Army  as  a  private  of  the  Commonwealth  Pennsyl- 
vania Artillery  on  April  22,  1861 ;  second  lieuten- 
ant i8th  Pennsylvania  Cavalary,  December  8,  1862; 
first  lieutenant,  June  i,  1863;  Captain  Company  L, 
i8th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  April  14,  1865 ;  trans- 
ferred to  3d  Provisional  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
June  24,  1865;  honorably  mustered  out  with  Com- 
pany D,  3d  Regiment,  Provisional  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  October  31,  1865.  Such  is  the  military 
record  of  Henry  Qay  Potter.  With  regard  to  his 
connection  with  the  Loyal  Legion,  these  two  facts 
are  stated  :  Elected  November  i,  1876,  Class  I,  In- 
signia 1,741 ;  Registrar  of  the  Commandery,  May 
2,  1888-90. 

To  follow  his  thrilling  career  through  the  more 
than  four  years  of  campaigning  is  to  read  the  his- 
tory of  much  of  the  most  intense  fighting  that 
marked  the  great  struggle.  He  enlisted  April  22, 
1 86 1,  in  the  Commonwealth  Artillery,  promptly 
after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  had  made 
the  Civil  War  inevitable  and  was  stationed  for  the 
first  few  months  at  Fort  Delaware.  Mustered  out 
in  August,  1861,  he  again  enlisted,  this  time  with  the 
cavalry,  in  1862,  and  as  first  lieutenant  took  active 
part  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  which  opened 
with  the  clash  at  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  June  30, 

1863,  Then  under  General  Kilpatrick,  his  cavalry 
pursued  the  Rebel  Army  and  the  two  forces  fought 
for  possession  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  It  was 
during  this  charge  through  a  main  street  of  the 
town  that  his  company  was  practically  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  then 
to  know  the  horrors  of  the  Richmond  and  Libby 
prisons,    in   which  he  was   confined  until   March, 

1864,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Danville,  Au- 
gusta and  then  to  Alacon,  Georgia.  Here  he  was 
able  to  assist  in  a  work  of  mercy,  helping  to  estab- 
lish a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  outside  the 
stockade.  He  escaped  here,  but  was  recaptured 
and  again  he  was  transferred.  As  the  guarded 
train  was  making  its  way  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  he  and  two  fellow  prisoners  escaped  from 
the  train,  wandering  without  food  or  shelter  for 
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several  days  through  the  South  Carolina  swamps. 
Again  he  was  captured,  and  after  a  time  he  made 
a  second  escape  through  the  line  of  sentries.  After 
tramping  about  for  several  nights  in  the  darkness, 
he  chanced  to  fall  in  with  another  escaped  Union 
officer,  and  together  they  tried  to  make  their  way 
to  safety,  but  the  odds  against  them  were  too 
heavy.  A  third  time  he  found  himself  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  They  had  been  hiding  on  the 
Dare  plantation,  and  then  on  the  Adams  plantation. 
Now  he  was  sent  to  Edgefield  Court  House,  thence 
to  Columbia,  and  finally  again  found  himself  in 
Macon,  where  he  was  exchanged.  He  was  sent  to 
Washington  and  was  invited  to  join  General  Grant 
on  his  trip  to  Trenton  and  Philadelphia,  and  on  the 
journey  he  recounted  his  story  to  the  general, 
who  listened  with  deep  attention  while  he  related  his 
prison  experiences  and  gave  the  rest  of  the  mil- 
itary information  which  he  was  able  to  give.  He 
later  rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  Potomac  Valley 
and  was  participant  in  a  number  of  the  campaigns 
against  General  Rosser's  Confederate  Brigade. 
He  also  did  considerable  scouting  in  West  Virginia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland,  Clarksburg,  Grafton, 
and  Charleston.  Captain  Potter  was  a  dashing  and 
brave  officer,  of  the  highest  patriotic  ardor,  and 
universally  beloved  by  his  under  officers  and  his 
men. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Captain  Potter 
entered  business  life  in  his  native  city  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange  from 
1865  to  1900,  and  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League 
for  many  years,  and  also  of  the  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Societies  of  Philadelphia,  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  Nicholas  Biddle  section 
of  the  United  States  Navy  League. 

February,  1868,  Henry  Clay  Potter  married 
Emily  Graff  Spooner,  now  deceased.  They  had 
children :  i .  Edwin  Spooner.  2.  Mabel,  married 
Howard  W.  Lewis.  3.  Emily,  married  Francis  L. 
H.  Noble.  4.  Helen,  married  Joseph  S.  Knight. 
5.  William  Woodburn,  of  whom  further.  6.  Harry 
Clay,  deceased.    7.  Mathilde.     8.  Thomas  Albert. 

William  Woodburn  Potter  was  born  May  13, 
1875.  He  received  his  education  at  Rugby  Academy 
and  the  Delancy  School,  Philadelphia,  and  in  1896, 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  College  with  a  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science.  He  trained  as  an  archi- 
tect in  the  offices  of  Cope  &  Stewardson,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Cass  Gilbert,  New  York.  In  1904  he 
went  into  business  for  himself.  Later  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Louis  Magaziner,  which  lasted 
until  1913.  His  work  consisted  of  a  general  prac- 
tice, embracing  institutional  buildings,  churches, 
club  houses  and  high  class  residential  work. 

Mr.  Potter  married  (first),  April,  1913,  Ger- 
trude McCready,  of   Saugatuck,   Connecticut ;   she 


died  January,  191 9.  By  this  union  he  had  chil- 
dren: William  Woodburn,  Jr.,  born  July  12,  1914, 
and  Gertrude  McCready,  bom  October  29,  1918. 
Mr.  Potter  married  (second),  January,  1923,  Edith 
Hoyle  Wilhelm,  widow  of  George  Daniel  Wil- 
helm.    She  has  two  sons. 


MAJOR  ADOLPH  G.  ROSENGARTEN— 

To  the  service  of  the  country  on  the  field  of  arms, 
and  by  distinguishing  the  profession  of  chemistry 
through  notable  practice,  the  name  of  Rosengarten 
has  been  raised  to  the  place  of  undying  fame  in  the 
annals  of  American  life.  In  this  review  and  me- 
morial there  are  brought  prominently  to  the  fore  the 
names  of  two  of  the  Rosengarten  family  of  the 
identical  name.  They  are  Adolph  G.  Rosengarten, 
at  present  the  president  of  the  Powers-Weight- 
man-Rosengarten  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  most  important  corporations  of  manufac- 
turing chemists  in  the  country,  and  himself  render- 
ing service  in  two  wars ;  and  Adolph  G.  Rosen- 
garten, uncle  of  the  above-named  executive,  and 
also  a  chemist,  who  as  major  of  cavalry  was  killed 
leading  a  charge  of  his  troops  against  Confederate 
infantry  in  the  Civil  War.  Recognition  of  the  he- 
roic young  officer's  gallantry  was  made  posthu- 
mously by  Congress,  which  brevetted  him  first  as 
lieutenant-colonel  and  later  as  colonel. 

Service  so  conspicuous  for  the  element  of  hero- 
ism and  professional  attainments  of  so  high  qual- 
ity as  have  marked  the  careers  of  these  two  out- 
standing members  of  the  family  of  Rosengarten, 
have  carried  with  them  a  standard  of  excellence 
that  is  reflected  on  the  membership  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  President  Rosengarten  is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  peer  of  his  companions  in  point  of  patriotic 
zeal  and  constructive  endeavor. 

Major  Adolph  George  Rosengarten  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  December  29,  1838,  and  was  killed  in 
action  near  Murf reesboro,  Tennessee,  December  29, 
1862,  on  his  twenty-fourth  birthday.  He  was  at 
the  time  the  senior  major  of  the  Anderson  Cavalry, 
and  in  command  of  that  part  of  the  regiment  which 
went  into  battle.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand, in  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Stone  River. 

He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to  Germany, 
remaining  in  Europe  three  years  to  complete  his 
studies  in  chemistry.  He  pursued  his  professional 
course  diligently,  and  gave  the  best  proof  of  suc- 
cess by  the  active  career  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self immediately  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia. 

His  practice  of  manly  sports  at  home  had  fitted 
him  for  thorough  enjoyment  of  outdoor  life  abroad, 
and  in  excursions  in  the  Hartz,  on  the  Rhine, 
through  the  Black  Forest,  across  Switzerland,  and 
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into  Lombardy,  he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  that  made  him  stronger  than 
ever  in  the  love  of  his  own  country.  While  de- 
voting himself  industriously  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  gave  a  fair  proportion  of  his  time 
to  outdoor  sports,  and  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
cricket  field,  in  boating,  swimming  and  skating, 
strengthening  himself  by  these  and  kindred  exer- 
cises into  graceful  and  noble  manhood. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  upon  the  country  he 
perceived  the  necessity  of  earnest  preparation,  and 
spent  much  time  in  acquiring  both  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  military  matters.  He 
joined  a  company  of  militia  and  became  a  diligent 
student  and  then  an  instructor  in  artillery  and  in- 
fantry tactics,  and  in  discipline. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1861  he  helped  organize  a 
picked  body  of  about  one  hundred  men,  who  were 
recruited  from  different  sections  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  this  outfit  was  offered  to  General  Robert  An- 
derson for  special  duty  in  his  new  command  in 
Kentucky.  The  company,  named  the  "Anderson 
Troop,"  was  mobilized  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  was  drilled  by  sergeants  of  the 
regular  army,  and  early  in  December  it  reported 
for  duty  to  Major-General  Buell,  in  command  at 
Louisville,  where  he  had  replaced  General  Ander- 
son. 

On  October  28,  1861,  Rosengarten  was  made 
orderly  sergeant,  in  which  position  he  exhibited  zeal 
and  industry  far  beyond  many  of  his  comrades.  In 
May,  1862,  on  the  recommendation  of  General 
Buell  and  his  chief  of  staff,  Colonel  Fry,  he  was 
commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  a  Kentucky  regi- 
ment, and  in  that  capacity  remained  with  that  com- 
mand until  he  was  promoted,  in  October,  1862,  to 
be  senior  major  of  the  regiment,  and  was  returned 
to  his  old  troop. 

In  the  Anderson  Troop,  composed  of  men  above 
the  average  as  to  education,  steadiness,  good  con- 
duct and  usefulness  in  the  field.  General  Buell 
found  just  the  material  he  required  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  in  Kentucky  and  in  the 
execution  of  its  details.  They  were  capable  of  per- 
forming rough,  initial  work,  or  of  more  delicate 
and  confidential  missions  such  as  aids  in  the  field, 
office  clerks,  or  headquarters  attaches.  In  this 
galaxy  Rosengarten  shone  as  a  brilliant  luminary. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  when  headquarters  were 
at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  the  captain  of  the  troop 
was  ordered  to  Pennsylvania  to  recruit  two  squad- 
rons as  additional  strength  for  the  force,  and  Ro- 
sengarten was  left  in  command  of  the  troop.  In- 
stead of  a  battalion  a  regiment  was  raised  in  the 
Pennsylvania  recruiting  effort,  but  before  the  com- 
mand left  for  the  West,  it  was  sent  into  the  field 
during  the  Antietam  campaign,  and  the  colonel  was 
made  prisoner.    Consequently,  there  was  much  de- 


lay and  some  disorder  in  its  subsequent  movements, 
and  the  regiment  did  not  reach  Louisville  until 
late  November,  1862. 

Meantime,  Lieutenant  Rosengarten  was  on  duty 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land with  the  old  troop,  which  had  been  retained 
in  its  original  capacity  by  General  Buell  and  his 
successor,  General  Rosecrans.  Having  been  com- 
missioned senior  major,  he  joined  the  new  regiment 
at  Louisville,  and  at  once  devoted  his  entire  energy 
and  efforts  to  fit  it  for  the  field.  By  early  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  orders  had  been  received  to  take  the 
field  at  once,  and  the  regiment,  with  Major  Rosen- 
garten, left  Louisville,  and  after  a  hard  march 
reached  Nashville  at  Christmas,  and  reported  for 
duty.  The  regiment  was  sent  to  the  front  and 
brigaded  in  a  division  of  cavalry,  forming  part  of 
a  reserve  led  by  General  Stanley  in  person.  In 
his  report,  referring  to  this  movement,  General 
Stanley  said: 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  our  cavalry  first  en- 
countered the  enemy;  fighting  continued  from  10 
o'clock  until  evening;  the  Anderson  Cavalry  be- 
haved gallantly;  the  conduct  of  Majors  Rosen- 
garten and  Ward  was  most  heroic. 

On  the  29th  the  Anderson  Cavalry  behaved  most 
gallantly,  pushing  at  full  charge  upon  the  enemy 
for  six  miles ;  having  dispersed  the  rebel  cavalry, 
they  fell  upon  two  regiments  of  rebel  infantry  in 
ambush,  and  after  a  gallant  struggle,  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  Major  Rosen- 
garten and  six  men  killed,  and  the  brave  Major 
Ward  and  five  men  desperately  wounded.  With 
the  loss  of  these  two  most  gallant  officers,  the  spirit 
of  the  "Anderson  Troop,"  which  gave  such  full 
promise,  seems  to  have  died  out,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  any  duty  out  of  them  since. 

Both  General  Rosecrans  and  General  Stanley  put 
on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Major  Rosengarten  and  their  expression  of  sor- 
row at  his  death.  Other  public  acknowledgment 
of  his  worth  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man  was  made 
through  various  channels,  and  there  has  not  often 
been  such  heartfelt  expression  of  grief  and  regret 
for  the  death  of  one  so  young  in  the  service. 

For  the  sake  of  the  military  record  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  memorial,  the 
following  dates  in  Major  Rosengarten's  career  in 
the  service  are  given :  Enlisted  in  the  Anderson 
Troop,  October  5,  1861 ;  promoted  to  orderly  ser- 
geant, November  30,  1861 ;  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant. May  15,  1862;  commissioned  senior  major 
of  the  Anderson  Cavalry  (15th  Pennsylvania  Cav- 
alry), October  i,  1862.  He  was  brevetted  by  act 
of  Congress  Lieutenant-colonel,  July  24,  1868,  serv- 
ice to  rank  as  such  from  December  27,  1862; 
colonel,  July  24,  1868,  service  to  rank  as  such  from 
December  29,  1862,  on  which  day  he  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  leading  a  charge  of  his  troop  against 
the  enemv. 
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To  this  gloriously  colorful  background  of  mil- 
itary prowess  on  the  part  of  his  honored  relative, 
the  latter's  nephew  and  namesake,  Adolph  G.  Ro- 
sengarten,  the  second  of  the  name,  may  revert  with 
feelings  softened  and  at  the  same  time  elevated  by 
those  sacred  recollections  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
and  heroically  useful  life.  Born  in  Philadelphia, 
February  22,  1870,  Adolph  G.  Rosengarten  (2)  is 
the  son  of  Harry  B.  and  Clara  J.  (Knorr)  Rosen- 
garten. He  was  educated  in  select  schools  in  his 
native  city,  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1892 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Through  an  urgent  desire  for  service,  the  ex- 
ample furnished  by  his  distinguished  uncle,  which 
he  aimed  to  emulate,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
First  Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  Pennsyl- 
vania National  Guard,  and  was  with  that  command 
ten  years,  1893-1903. 

An  opportunity  for  active  service  in  the  field 
came  to  him  with  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain  by  the  United  States  in  1898.  Still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Philadelphia  Troop,  which  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  Volunteers,  he 
went  with  that  command  into  the  campaign,  known 
as  the  Porto  Rican,  April  28,  1898,  his  service  in 
the  war  being  concluded  with  his  honorable  mus- 
tering out,   November  21,   1898. 

When  the  World  War  drew  the  United  States  in 
as  a  participant,  he  accepted  service  with  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  member  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
This  service  consisted  in  the  administration  of  the 
office  of  chief  of  the  Miscellaneous  Chemical  Sec- 
tion, Chemical  Division,  of  the  board,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  His  professional  train- 
ing and  business  experience  had  equipped  him  as 
the  man  for  the  position  he  filled  so  capably  in  this 
department  of  the  Government's  forces. 

A  powerful  influence  in  the  business  life  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Rosengarten  is  best  known  as  the 
president  of  the  Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
Company,  whose  business  was  founded  in  1818, 
and  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  honorable  houses 
in  its  line.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Fidelity- 
Philadelphia  Trust  Company  and  the  Philadelphia 
Girard  National  Bank;  a  trustee  of  the  Penn  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Mutual  As- 
surance Company  for  Insuring  Houses  from  Loss 
by  Fire ;  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  Pennsylvania  Commandery;  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Engineers,  and  is  also  at  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Rosengarten  married,  April  30,  1901,  Chris- 
tine Penrose,  daughter  of  Walter  Elliott  Penrose, 


deceased.  Children :  Adolph  G.,  Jr.,  born  May  23. 
1905  ;  and  Marion  Penrose,  born  November  14, 1909. 
Reverence  for  the  memory  of  the  intrepid  Rosen- 
garten who  gave  his  life  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  is  ever  esteemed  a  rare  privilege  by  the 
present  representative  of  this  estimable  family. 
The  latter  does  not,  however,  stand  forth  in  a  re- 
flected light;  rather  has  he  seemed  to  have  been 
destined  to  achieve  a  distinctive  place  in  service 
to  the  country,  to  his  profession  and  its  allied 
industry. 


WILLIAM  CLARK  WARD— The  America 
of  today  is  the  greatest  experiment  of  democracy 
in  history.  To  reach  the  present  hour  we  have 
passed  triumphantly  through  two  most  critical 
crises,  our  struggle  for  Independence  and  less  than 
a  century  later,  our  Civil  War.  The  last  of  our 
Revolutionary  heroes  long  since  obeyed  the  Eternal 
Reveille.  Our  freedom-loving  sons  of  Lincoln's 
day  are  most  of  them  now  encamped  on  the  Plains 
of  Light  with  the  Great  Emancipator,  while  the 
land  which  they  loved  unto  death  goes  on  to  ever 
greater  and  greater  life.  One  of  these  stalwart 
defenders  of  his  country's  faith  was  William  Clark 
Ward,  and  to  him  we  acknowledge  our  everlasting 
indebtedness,  for  it  was  through  individual  sacri- 
fice of  her  sons,  one  by  one  as  they  rolled  up  the 
great  armies,  that  the  day  of  victory  dawned 
and  peace  again  came  with  healing  in  her  wings. 

William  Clark  Ward  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
October  2"],  1837,  and  passed  from  earth  in  that 
city  November  21,  1896.  His  military  record  shows 
the  following  notes:  Sergeant,  17th  Pennsylvania 
Infantry;  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  115th  Penn- 
sylvania Infantry ;  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel 
of  this  same  regiment,  and  later  to  colonel.  Though 
he  refers  to  his  career  most  modestly,  the  story  as 
it  came  from  his  own  pen  in  a  letter  to  Captain 
Thomas  H.  Parry,  his  company  commander  in  the 
17th  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  holds  a  greater  in- 
terest for  us  than  a  more  highly  colored  narrative 
from  an  outsider,  and  we,  therefore,  preserve  it 
here: 

The  115th  Pennsylvania  was  attached  to  the  3d 
Brigade,  2d  Division,  3d  Corps,  Hooker's  Corps, 
and  finally  General  Sickles'  Corps. 

The  different  battles  in  which  I  took  part  were: 
Malvern  Hill,  Bristol  Station,  Second  Bull  Run, 
and  Chantilly,  September  i,  1862. 

Our  corps  being  the  only  one  that  reached  Mc- 
Clellan's  command  and  that  reached  Warrentown 
to  join  Pope,  was  engaged  in  the  famous  retreat 
almost  every  day  for  a  week. 

Took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
fought  for  three  days ;  then  came  the  "Mud 
March"  under  Burnside.  Then  the  command 
changed  to  Hooker  and  we  destroyed  the  Rappa- 
hannock Bridge  to  prevent  raids  on  our  rear. 
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Next  came  tatal  Chancellorsville,  May  3,  when 
we  were  ordered  by  Hooker  to  fill  in  a  gap,  and 
where  we  lost  more  than  half  of  our  men,  in- 
cluding twelve  officers  of  the  iiSth  Infantry. 

One  wonders  that  a  single  man  could  pass 
through  the  scenes  and  carnage  that  these  names 
mean  and  yet  live,  but  Colonel  Ward,  who  says  not 
a  word  of  his  own  part  in  these  battles,  survived 
them  all.  That  his  part  was  a  noble  one  is  evi- 
dent from  his  rise  in  rank. 

Following  his  resignation  from  the  army,  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  gave  consideration  to 
his  future.  He  finally  engaged  in  the  furniture 
business  in  Philadelphia  for  a  time,  and  later  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Empire  Transportation 
Line  as  general  agent  at  Harrisburg.  This  office 
he  filled  for  many  years,  and  won  distinction  as  an 
administrator  of  unusual  ability.  In  1882,  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  to  associate  himself  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as  special 
agent  for  the  general  freight  department,  and  in 
the  work  of  this  office  he  was  engaged  when  death 
took  him  from  familiar  scenes. 

June  2,  1864,  William  Clark  Ward  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Josephine  J.  Lloyd.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward  three  sons  were  born.  The  eldest  of 
these  being  William  Clark  Ward,  Jr.,  whose  birth- 
day was  April  12,  1865.  Growing  up  in  Philadel- 
phia and  educated  in  her  public  schools,  he  also 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
on  September  i,  1881,  and  has  remained  with  them 
since  that  date.  For  many  years  Mr.  Ward  has 
been  chief  division  accountant  for  the  Philadelphia 
Terminal  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  in  which  he 
has  held  the  offices  of  Junior  Vice-Commander  and 
Registrar  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

William  Clark  Ward,  Jr.,  married  Annie  E.  Os- 
borne, daughter  of  Dr.  William  E.  Osborne,  a 
physician  of  Philadelphia.  He  also  acted  as  Re- 
corder for  the  period  of  one  year  for  the  Loyal 
Legion. 


WILLIAM  JOHNSON  TAYLOR,  M.  D.— 

International  fame  has  quite  properly  come  to  Dr. 
William  Johnson  Taylor,  Philadelphia  physician 
and  surgeon,  whose  remarkably  successful  opera- 
tions requiring  professional  skill  far  beyond  that 
of  the  ordinary  surgeon,  have  brought  him  the  high- 
est recognition  on  the  part  of  two  bodies  of  his  fra- 
ternity in  his  home  city.  He  is  also  a  veteran  offi- 
cer of  the  World  War,  and  during  his  term  of 
service  his  surgical  ability  was  brought  prom- 
inently into  play  in  hospitals  overseas,  entering  the 
conflict  as  a  lieutenant  and  retiring  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  His  has  been  an  extremely  busy  life,  filled 
with  constant  devotion  to  the  amelioration  of  the 


sufferings  of  his  fellow  humans  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  health  and  happiness. 

Born  in  Winchester  Farm,  Maryland,  October 
13,  1861,  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  son  of  William  Johnson 
and  Mary  E.  (Bearden)  Taylor.  His  father  en- 
listed for  the  Civil  War  at  its  beginning,  having  a 
commission  as  major,  but  he  fell  a  victim  of  pneu- 
monia and  died  in  1864.  Thus  the  son  William  was 
left  fatherless  when  not  more  than  two  and  a  half 
years  of  age.  In  the  lower  and  preparatory  schools 
he  made  the  best  possible  use  of  his  advantages 
and  opportunities.  Having  elected  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  eventually  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  medical  department,  in 
the  class  of  1882.  Early  in  his  career  he  was  most 
fortunate  in  being  thrown  into  professional  associ- 
ation with  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
Philadelphia,  and  during  that  alliance  as  assistant 
he  profited  greatly  through  his  experience,  ac- 
quired in  the  performance  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  and  serious  operations  known  to  surgery. 
Soon  the  knowledge  of  his  unusual  skill  preceded 
him  throughout  the  country,  and  with  him  on  his 
return  from  service  in  the  World  War  he  brought 
additional  fame  for  his  surgical  ability  in  behalf  of 
the  soldiers  on  the  Western  Front. 

A  member  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  Dr.-  Taylor  was  called  to  the  colors 
in  May,  1917,  and  received  a  commission  as  first 
lieutenant.  He  went  overseas  with  Base  Hospital 
10,  United  States  Army,  and  was  attached  to  the 
British  Expeditionary  Forces.  He  was  assigned  to 
No.  16,  General  Hospital,  of  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  at  Le  Treport,  France.  There  he 
did  a  remarkable  and  patriotic  work  as  surgeon, 
remaining  in  service  at  that  station  until  January, 
1919,  when  he  was  ordered  home.  He  received 
his  honorable  discharge  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel,  February  14,   1919. 

In  his  professional  career  he  has  attained  very 
high  standing  in  the  medical  fraternity.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Surgery.  He 
is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Surgical  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Orthopedic  Association  and  the 
International  Surgical  Society.  He  was  resident 
physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  is  attending  surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and  the  Infirmary  for  Ner- 
vous Diseases ;  and  consulting  surgeon  to  St. 
Agnes'  Hospital  and  the  Woman's  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Hospital  for 
Women.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commandery,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
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of  the  United  States,  by  hereditary  right,  having 
been  inducted  into  membership  through  the  spon- 
sorship of  his  old  friend  and  preceptor,  Dr.  Keen, 
who  was  commander  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mandery  at  the  time.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Rittenhouse  Club. 

Dr.  Taylor  married,  April  29,  1891,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Emily  Buckley  Newbold,  daughter  of  John 
S.  Newbold.  Children:  i.  Phoebe  Emlen,  born 
March  9,  1892,  died  1894.  2.  Clement  Newbold, 
born  September  13,  1893;  married,  August,  1918, 
Ann  W.  Miers.  3.  Marian,  born  March  3,  1895; 
married  1921,  Charles  Willing.  4.  William  John- 
son Taylor,  Jr.,  born  July  3,  1896. 

While  giving  the  greater  part  of  his  best  thought, 
professionally,  to  the  responsibilities  that  lie  within 
his  life  work,  of  which  he  entertains  the  highest 
conception.  Dr.  Taylor  is  known  to  his  intimates 
for  his  strong  domestic  tastes,  and  from  his 
charming  family  circle  there  is  generously  dis- 
pensed a  hospitality  as  genuine  as  it  is  prized. 


REAR  ADMIRAL  ROBERT  PATTON 
LISLE — A  pronounced  military  strain  has  for 
many  generations  been  prominently  exhibited  in 
an  old  and  distinguished  Virginia  and  Philadelphia 
family,  on  which  among  other  members  Rear- 
Admiral  Robert  Patton  Lisle,  heroic  naval  officer 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  Major  Robert  Patton  Clif- 
ton Lisle,  his  son,  of  World  War  fame,  reflected 
signal  honor.  The  great-great-grandfather  of 
Major  Lisle  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  period,  his  grandfather  served  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Cavalry;  a  great-uncle  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  Mexican  War,  an  uncle  succumbed 
to  fever  while  in  service  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
another  uncle  gave  service  in  the  navy  during  that 
war.  The  brilliant  roll  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States  is  graced 
by  the  names  of  Admiral  Lisle  and  his  son. 
Major  Lisle,  the  latter  being  the  senior  vice-com- 
mander of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery. 

John  Lisle,  great-grandfather  of  Rear-Admiral 
Lisle,  was  born  in  1726  and  died  in  1807.  He  was 
first  lieutenant  in  the  5th  Company,  4th  Battalion, 
Philadelphia  Militia,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel John  B.  Bayard,  in  1777,  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  Robert  Patton,  of  Spring  Bank,  Vir- 
ginia, uncle  of  Admiral  Lisle,  was  a  member  of 
the  I2th  United  States  Infantry  and  lost  his  life 
while  serving  with  that  command  in  the  Mexican 
War.  Joseph  Taggart  Lisle,  born  in  1840,  died  in 
1863,  an  older  brother  of  Admiral  Lisle,  suc- 
cumbed to  yellow  fever  at  the  siege  of  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  while  serving  under  Admiral 
Farragut.  Richard  Mason  Lisle,  born  in  1847, 
died  in  1922,  a  younger  brother  of  the  admiral, 
was   graduated    from    the    United    States     Naval 


Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  and,  as  a  mid- 
shipman, took  part  in  naval  actions  of  the  Civil 
War. 

John  M.  Lisle,  father  of  Rear-Admiral  Lisle, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1806,  died  in  1875. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  ist 
Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry.  He  married 
Rosalie  Clifton  Patton,  born  in  1821,  died  in  1891, 
of  Spring  Bank  and  Gunston  Hall,  Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

Fisher's  Lane,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  now 
a  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  birth- 
place of  Rear-Admiral  Robert  Patton  Lisle,  born 
August  28,  1842,  son  of  John  Mark  and  Rosalie 
Clifton  (Patton)  Lisle.  As  already  has  been  indi- 
cated, he  was  of  notable  paternal  ancestry,  with 
military  tendency  and  prowess  predominating.  On 
the  maternal  side  also  he  was  related  to  distin- 
guished families  and  forbears,  a  connection  of  the 
Reeders  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  Slaughters, 
Seymours  and  Brents  of  Virginia.  He  was  ninth 
in  descent  from  Admiral  Sir  George  Somers,  the 
discoverer  of  Bermuda. 

From  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Robert 
Patton  Lisle  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  on  his  graduation  in  the 
class  of  1862.  On  November  2,  1863,  he  was  com- 
missioned acting  paymaster.  United  States  Navy, 
with  the  rank  of  master.  He  made  steady  advance 
in  the  line,  and  on  July  2,  1864,  he  was  made  as- 
sistant paymaster;  on  December  11,  1867,  pay- 
master, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-commander;  on 
January  19,  1892,  pay  inspector,  United  States 
Navy,  with  the  rank  of  commander;  on  January  6, 
1899,  pay  director,  United  States  Navy,  with  the 
rank  of  captain;  and  was  retired,  November  3, 
1903,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

Brilliantly  heroic  and  efficient  service  was 
rendered  by  Admiral  Lisle  in  the  Civil  War. 
Aboard  the  United  States  Monitor  "Canonicus," 
he  took  part  in  the  James  River  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1864,  and  in  the  two  attacks  on  Fort 
Fisher  in  the  same  year.  He  served  off  Charles- 
ton in  1865.  At  Fort  Fisher,  December  24  and 
25,  1864,  Robert  Patton  Lisle  was  mentioned  in 
dispatches  for  his  services  as  signal  officer  under 
fire.  Again,  on  January  13,  14  and  15,  1865,  at  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  he  was  mentioned 
by  his  superior  officer  for  his  work  as  signal 
officer  and  aide.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War,  he  served  under  Admiral  William  T.  Samp- 
son, in  the  West  Indies  campaign.  When  on  the 
cruiser  "San  Francisco,"  he  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing killed  when  a  shell  from  a  Spanish  fort  blew 
up  the  rear  cabin. 

He  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  associations  with  his 
fellow-members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Wars,  the   Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
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the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States,  the  University  Club  of  New  York, 
the  Philadelphia  Club  and  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma 
fraternity.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  '62. 

Admiral  Lisle  married,  February  19,  1884,  Fan- 
nie Hollingsworth  Lyman,  born  in  1855,  died  in 
1919.  Their  children:  i.  John,  born  in  1884,  lost 
his  life  at  Chelsea,  New  Jersey,  June  20,  191S, 
trying  to  save  a  woman  from  drowning.  He  was 
married  to  Helen  Willard  Davis,  of  Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1912,  and  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  one  son,  John  Lisle,  Jr.,  1913.  2. 
Lyman  Lisle,  born  in  1890.  3.  Robert  Clifton 
Patton  Lisle,  of  whom  further. 

October  29,  191 1,  Admiral  Lisle  died  at  Birch 
Gate,  Devon,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  buried  at 
Laurel  Hill  from  his  home  in  Philadelphia.  Of 
precious  memory  is  this  fine,  upstanding,  courte- 
ous gentleman  officer  of  high  rank  in  his  govern- 
ment's service.  His  influence  lives  as  a  spiritual 
legacy  to  enrich  the  lives  of  his  immediate  family 
and  their  descendants. 

In  the  aforementioned  ancestral  and  parental 
background  Major  Robert  Patton  Clifton  Lisle 
has  his  root,  born  in  Philadelphia,  November  27, 
1891,  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Robert  Patton  and 
Fannie  Hollingsworth  (Lyman)  Lisle.  Through 
his  mother's  family  he  is  related  to  the  Whartons, 
Hollingsworths  and  Carpenters  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  the  Moultons,  Redwoods  and  Lymans  of 
New  England.  His  preparatory  training  was  re- 
ceived at  the  DeLancey  School,  Philadelphia,  and 
he  was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1913.  In  his  junior 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

So  strong  was  the  inherent  patriotic  urge  that 
when  the  United  States  decided  to  enter  the 
World  War,  Clifton  Lisle — as  he  is  better  known 
to  associates  and  friends — responded  by  volun- 
teering for  service.  He  was  assigned  to  the  4th 
Provisional  Training  Regiment,  at  Fort  Niagara, 
New  York,  where  he  reported  May  11,  1917.  He 
was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  infantry  Au- 
gust 15,  1917.  In  September,  1917,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  316th  Infantry,  79th  Division,  and 
sent  to  Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  as  adjutant,  3d 
Battalion,  316th  Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Lisle  went  overseas  with  his  regi- 
ment July,  1918,  and  in  September  of  that  year 
was  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  158th  Infantry 
Brigade,  where  he  served  as  assistant  adjutant  and 
operations  officer  during  the  Meuse-Argonne  Of- 
fensive, in  the  Troyon  Sector  and  the  battle  of  La 
Grande  Montagne.  February  28,  1919,  he  was 
promoted  to  captain. 

On  the  return  of  the  79th  Division,  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  to  the  United  States,  Cap- 
tain Lisle  received  his  honorable  discharge,  June 


10,  1919,  at  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey.  He  was 
recommissioned  a  captain  in  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  one  week  later.     He  was  promoted,  April 

11,  1923,  to  the  rank  of  major  of  infantry  and  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  ist  Battalion,  316th 
Infantry,  79th  Division,  a   reserve  regiment. 

For  gallantry  at  the  capture  of  Montfauqon  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  September  28-29, 
1918,  Major  Lisle  was  mentioned  in  official  dis- 
patches. He  received  a  citation  from  General 
Headquarters  for  "distinguished  and  exceptional 
gallantry  at  Nantillois,"  in  the  same  battle.  A 
division  citation  was  given  him  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  for  carrying  dispatches  under  fire. 

Major  Lisle  has  been  engaged  as  a  volunteer 
official  in  Boy  Scout  work  since  1912.  He  was  the 
first  director  of  the  Chester  County  Scout  Camp, 
at  Rothrock,  Cumberland  County,  in  1922.  He 
served  as  Scout  Commissioner  of  Chester  County 
in  1925.  He  has  produced  a  number  of  books 
that  have  met  with  not  a  little  favor,  among  them 
"Diamond  Rock,"  "Sandy  Flash,"  "Saddle  Bags," 
"Hike  Leadership,"  in  addition  to  others.  He  has 
also  written  many  articles  on  camping  and  outdoor 
activities. 

Not  alone  by  birthright,  but  also  by  reason  of 
his  official  and  praiseworthy  record,  did  Major 
Lisle  find  himself  cordially  welcomed  into  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  His  deep 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  that  organization  has  fre- 
quently been  expressed  through  co-operative  action 
in  the  promotion  of  its  lofty  ideals  and  the  render- 
ing of  service  to  the  body  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
Nation's  greatness.  In  1924  he  was  elected  Junior 
Vice- Commander  of  the  Pennsylvania  Command- 
ery,  and  in  1925  and  1926  Senior  Vice-Commander. 

Major  Lisle  is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Wars,  the  fraternity  of 
Delta  Psi,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  '13;  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  the  American  Legion, 
the  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Philadelphia  Club  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
of  Philadelphia.  For  many  years  he  has  hunted 
with  the  Radnor  Hounds,  the  Bellwood  Hunt  and 
the  Chester  Valley  Hunt  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Montpelier  Hounds  in  Virginia.  His  residence  is 
in  Wayne,  Pennsylvania. 

The  significance  of  the  service  of  the  house  of 
Lisle  in  its  many-sided  application  to  city.  State 
and  Nation  was  never  more  fully  expounded  than 
in  the  record  achieved  by  Major  Lisle.  In  time  of 
peace,  he  is,  as  have  been  his  ancestors  of  military 
accomplishment,  a  devotee  and  promoter  of  the 
liberal  arts. 


JOHN  KEARSLEY  MITCHELL— Distin- 
guished ancestry,  military  excellence,  merchandis- 
ing leadership  and  highest  social  standing  are  en- 
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graved  on  the  family  escutcheon  of  the  Mitchells 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  business  and  social  rela- 
tions and  as  a  companion  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  John  Kearsley  Mitchell  is  the 
successor  of  his  father,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Na- 
thaniel Chapman  Mitchell,  who  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  family,  on  the  paternal  side,  is  of  Scotch 
ancestry.  Dr.  Alexander  Henry  Mitchell,  grand- 
father of  Nathaniel  Chapman  Mitchell,  was  the 
first  of  this  distinguished  line  to  move  to  America, 
where  he  acquired  an  estate  at  Shepardstown,  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  a  citizen  of  great  social  influence 
and  one  of  the  ablest  physicians  in  the  Virginia 
Valley.  His  son.  Dr.  John  Kearsley  Mitchell, 
proved  worthy  of  his  heritage ;  he  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia and  became  a  distinguished  practitioner,  a 
power  in  the  social  community,  a  tried  and  proved 
friend  of  suffering  humanity,  and  an  author  of 
unusual  note. 

Nathaniel  Chapman  Mitchell,  son  of  Dr.  John 
Kearsley  Mitchell,  was  born  November  4,  1838. 
He  had  entered  Princeton  College  and  while  pur- 
suing his  studies  yielded  to  the  call  for  volunteers. 
His  famous  brother.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  who 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in 
the  world,  but  also  a  distinguished  poet  and  novel- 
ist, was  appointed  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  and 
sanitary  inspector  during  the  Civil  War  and  served 
with  great  ability.  Nathaniel  Chapman  Mitchell 
enlisted  October  25,  1862,  as  private  in  the  Illinois 
Cavalry.  On  November  6,  1862,  he  was  made  reg- 
imental quartermaster-sergeant.  He  soon  proved 
his  soldierly  qualities  and  his  capacity  for  command, 
and  on  May  20,  1863,  was  discharged  for  promo- 
tion, being  on  the  same  day  commissioned  as  first 
lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  15th  Illinois  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry.  Again  he  was  discharged  for 
promotion,  this  time  on  April  10,  1864,  and  on  the 
following  day  was  commissioned  major  in  the  4th 
United  States  Colored  Cavalry  by  order  of  the 
President.  On  April  11,  1865,  his  excellent  serv- 
ices were  accorded  still  further  recognition  when 
he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel.  While  in  the 
campaigns  of  1863  he  served  with  three  cavalry 
brigades,  in  the  left  wing  of  the  i6th  Army  Corps. 
He  was  particularly  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
his  responsibilities  as  assistant  provost  marshal- 
general  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  with  honors  March  20, 
1866. 

Upon  request  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mitchell  ex- 
tended his  influence  to  the  coordinated  interests 
that  combined  in  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  was  elected  an 
Original  Companion  December  5,  1866,  being  given 
insignia  4I5- 

Having    entered    the    occupations    of    civil    life 


Colonel  Mitchell  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Becom- 
ing more  and  more  interested  in  business  affairs, 
he  organized  the  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Under  the  able  management  of  John  Kears- 
ley Mitchell,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  president, 
the  activities  of  this  company  have  multiplied. 
New  plants  have  been  built  and  The  Philadelphia 
Rubber  Works  Company  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  successful  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

Colonel  Mitchell'  had  entree  to  social  circles  of 
the  highest  standing.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  the  Philadelphia  Club,  Phila- 
delphia Barge  Club,  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club  and 
many  others,  including  the  Union  Club  in  New 
York.  He  displayed  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  his  time  and  municipal  progress  claimed  much 
of  his  attention.  He  was  a  prompt  and  generous 
supporter  of  every  movement  that  made  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community.  To  the  day  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia  April  26, 
1900,  he  carried  himself  with  the  dignity  and  grace 
of  the  veteran  soldier,  born  to  command.  Colonel 
Mitchell  was  a  prominent  and  popular  figure  in  the 
marts  of  trade,  in  the  exercise  of  his  social 
amenities  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  citizenship 
responsibilities. 

Colonel  Mitchell  married,  November  4,  1868,  at 
Philadelphia,  Margaret  Yeates  Brinton  (daughter 
of  George  and  Mary  Brinton),  a  descendant  on 
both  sides  of  distinguished  families  which  trace 
their  lines  to  pre-Colonial  days.  Mrs.  Mitchell  was 
a  member  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  To 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  were  born  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 

Mr.  John  Kearsley  Mitchell  has  served  on  sev- 
eral learned  bodies.  Associated  patriotic  interests 
and  social  organizations  have  always  enlisted  his 
support,  and  he  delights  in  the  society  of  people 
of  intellectual  tastes.  He  prizes  with  especial  re- 
gard his  membership  in  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  of  which  his  father  was  an  original 
companion,  in  St.  Andrew's  Society  and  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvarlia.  In  1909  Mr.  Mit- 
chell married  Miss  Frances  Butcher  Stotesbury, 
daughter  of  Edward  T.  Stotesbury,  Esq.,  and  has 
two  children :  John  Kearsley  Mitchell,  Jr.,  and 
Frances  Kearsley  Mitchell.  Their  beautiful  estate 
at  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  center  of  social 
activities.  They  also  have  a  charming  summer 
place  at  Dark  Harbor,  Islesboro,  Alaine. 

Following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  John  Kears- 
ley Mitchell  has  always  been  interested  in  military 
affairs.  He  attended  the  Plattsburg  Training 
Camp  in  the  summer  of  1915,  and  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War,  promptly  volun- 
teered   his    services.      He    was    first    stationed    in 
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Washington  as  chairman  of  the  Conservation  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Industries  Board,  subsequently 
commissioned  as  a  major,  and  sent  abroad.  He 
was  stationed  in  Paris  as  chief  of  the  Officers' 
Leave  Bureau  and  liaison  officer  between  the 
American  Army  Headquarters  in  Paris  and  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  was  recommended  for 
promotion.  When  the  Armistice  came  he  returned 
immediately,  on  the  staff  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  to  resume  his  position  as  executive  head  of 
The  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  Company, 

Mr.  Mitchell's  clubs  are  the  Union  League,  Phil- 
adelphia, Rittenhouse,  University  Barge,  Rabbit, 
Radnor  Hunt,  Racquet,  Merion  Cricket,  and  State 
in  Schuylkill,  all  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Bankers,  The  Brook  and  the  New 
York  Yacht  clubs,  all  of  New  York  City ;  the  Met- 
ropolitan Club,  Washington;  the  Tennis  and  Rac- 
quet Club  of  Boston,  and  the  Travelers  Club,  Paris. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  ROBERT  PATTER- 
SON was  born  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
in  1792,  a  descendant  of  Scotchmen  who  had  mi- 
grated to  the  North  of  Ireland.  His  father, 
Francis  Patterson,  having  taken  part  in  the  Irish 
rebellion  in  1798,  was  obliged  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  He  located  at  first  in  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  moved  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  has  numerous  descendants. 
His  oldest  son,  Robert,  having  received  a  good 
English  education,  was  placed  in  the  counting 
house  of  Edward  Thompson,  at  that  period  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  From 
his  earliest  youth  Robert  Patterson  was  fond  of 
military  matters.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that 
when  the  War  of  1812  broke  out  he  should  at  once 
volunteer  for  military  service.  He  showed  his 
organizing  ability  by  helping  form  a  company  of 
militia  and  was  commissioned  captain  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and  on  October  2,  1812,  was  ad- 
vanced to  Colonel  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  (Militia) 
Infantry.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 
service  April  2,  1813,  and  commissioned  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  22d  United  States  Infantry,  April  5, 
1813.  He  was  transferred  to  the  32d  United 
States  Infantry  May  27,  1813.  He  was  appointed 
captain  and  assistant  deputy  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, serving  from  June  24,  1813,  to  June  5,  1814. 
He  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  32d  United 
States  Infantry  April  19,  1814,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged June  15,  1815.  When  peace  was  declared 
in  181 5  he  returned  to  mercantile  pursuits  but  con- 
tinued, however,  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  military 
affairs,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  efficient 
military  organization  of  the  volunteer  service  which 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  many  years  possessed. 
Penna — 7-17 


Passing  through  the  subordinate  ranks  he  became 
major-general  of  the  ist  Division  in  1828,  which 
rank  he  held  for  more  than  forty  years.  In  the 
violent  political  disturbances  which  took  place  in 
December,  1838,  he,  in  obedience  to  a  requisition 
from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  went  to  Har- 
risburg  with  his  division  and  by  his  prompt,  ener- 
getic and  soldierly  deportment  allayed  the  unhappy 
excitement  which  then  prevailed  at  the  capital,  and 
which  but  for  his  forbearance  and  good  conduct 
might  have  produced  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  commonwealth.  In  1844  he  ren- 
dered important  military  services  in  suppressing 
the  anti- Catholic  riots  of  that  period,  a  mad 
fanaticism  seeming  for  a  time  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  population  of  Philadelphia.  When 
the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  in  1846  he  was 
selected  by  the  United  States  Government  for  a 
high  command.  The  regular  army  was  composed 
of  a  few  thousand  men,  yet  on  the  call  for  volun- 
teers, thousands  of  additional  troops  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  flag  of  their  country.  At  the 
first  call  only  one  regiment  was  asked  for  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  Governor  Shunk  transmitted  to 
the  War  Department  offers  sufificient  to  fill  nine 
regiments.  Finally  two  regiments  were  accepted 
from  this  State.  General  Patterson  was  appointed 
major-general  in  the  army,  commissioned  July  7, 
1846,  and  was  selected  by  the  government  at 
Washington  to  command  the  troops  destined  for 
Vera  Cruz,  thence  to  march  upon  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Subsequently,  however.  General  Scott 
was  sent  out  for  this  purpose  and  General  Patter- 
son became  the  second  in  command.  When  Gen- 
eral Patterson  first  repaired  to  the  field,  General 
Taylor  assigned  him  to  the  duty  of  disciplining  the 
new  recruits  that  were  assembled  on  the  Rio 
Grande  and  when  that  was  well  done  he  took 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Tampico, 
marching  to  that  place  via  Santander  Sota  La 
Morena  and  Victoria,  a  distance  of  over  400  miles. 
His  division  bore  its  full  share  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  also  of  the  hard  fighting 
at  Cerro  Gordo.  To  assume  the  command  of  this 
latter  locality  he  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  from  a 
sick  bed  into  a  saddle  and  for  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion  received  the  commendations  of  the  gen- 
eral in  chief.  By  the  subsequent  reduction  in  the 
army  he  was  relieved  from  command  and  made  a 
brief  visit  home,  returning,  however,  to  Mexico  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
campaign.  When  General  Scott  was  relieved  from 
command.  General  Patterson  took  his  place  as 
military  chief  of  the  army,  his  headquarters  being 
in  the  city  of  Mexico.  When  peace  was  declared 
he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Mexico  and  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States  once  more  resumed 
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the   occupations    of   civil    life,    still    retaining   his 
command  as  major-general  of  the  ist  Division  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.     When  the  great  War 
of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  he  was  called  again 
into   actual    service.     At   this-  time   he   was   the 
ranking     major-general     by     commission    in    the 
United   States    Army.     On   April    15,    1861,   the 
President  of  the  United  States  issued  a  requisition 
for  75,000  men   for  three  months,  of  which   the 
quota  assigned  to  Pennsylvania  was  sixteen  regi- 
ments.    On  April   16,   the   Governor  of   Pennsyl- 
vania assigned  to  him  the  command  of  the  troops. 
He  immediately  began  the  organization  of  the  men 
for  service  in  the  field,  relinquishing,  at  great  pe- 
cuniary   loss,    the    large    commercial    business    in 
which  he  was  engaged.     He  was,  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  while  thus  employed,  placed  in 
command   of    the    "Department   of    Washington." 
This  embraced  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware,  Maryland,   and   the   District  of   Columbia, 
with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.     He  organized 
an  army,  and,  regarding  the  route  via  Annapolis 
as  the  only  tenable  one  through  which  to  com- 
municate with  the  seat  of  government,  he  caused 
that  place  to  be  seized  and  held  by  our  troops,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  in  reopening  communication 
with  the  capital.     He   subsequently  ordered   the 
1st    Regiment   of     Pennsylvania    Artillery,    with 
Sherman's  Battery,  all  under  the  command  of  his 
son,  the  late  General  Frank  E.  Patterson,  to  open 
the    route    through    Baltimore,    which    had    been 
closed    since    the    attack    on    the    Massachusetts 
Regiment.    At  this  most  perilous  juncture  he  com- 
prehended the  needs  of  the  government  and  took 
the   responsibility,    April   25,    1861,  of   making   a 
requisition  on   the   Governor   of   Pennsylvania  to 
direct  the  organization  in  that   State   of  twenty- 
five  regiments  of  volunteers,  in  addition  to  those 
called  for  by  the  Secretary  of  War.     The  Gov- 
ernor promptly  responded,   but  the  Secretary  of 
War,  even  when  the  term  of  the  "three  months 
men"  was  half  exhausted  declined  to  receive  any 
more  regiments.     Governor  Curtin,  however,  sub- 
sequently induced  the  Legislature  to  organize  the 
twenty-five  regiments.    This  was  the  origin  of  that 
fine  body  of  soldiers  known  as  the  "Pennsylvania 
Reserves,"  who  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull 
Run   and   who,    hastening   to   Washington,    were 
mainly  instrumental  in  preventing  the  capital  from 
falling   into   the    hands    of    the   rebels.      General 
Patterson  personally  took  command  June  3,  1861, 
at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.     His  troops  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Pennsylvanians  who  had  promptly 
responded  to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln.     Here 
General  Patterson  organized  his  forces  and  pro- 
posed, as  the  first  measure,  an  attack  on  the  insur- 


gents at  Maryland  Heights,  near  Harper's  Ferry. 
This    recommendation   was   approved   at   first   by 
General  Scott,  but  on  the  eve  of  being  attempted, 
was  countermanded  by  that  officer  with  directions 
to  await  reinforcements.     Sometime  after,  and  as 
soon  as   permitted,   he  advanced   with   less   than 
11,000  men,  and  although  delayed  for  a  time  by 
contradictory  orders  from  Washington,   he  com- 
pelled General  Johnston,  by  a  flank  movement,  to 
evacuate   Harper's   Ferry  and  then  gallantly  en- 
countering the  enemy  under  General  T.  J.  (Stone- 
wall) Jackson  just  beyond  Falling  Waters,  routed 
them  after  a  sharp  conflict  in  which  they  lost  sixty 
killed  and    a   large   number  wounded,  and  drove 
them  several  miles.     His  subsequent  strategy,  al- 
though severely  censored  when  the  country  was 
smarting  under  the  humiliation  of  the  disaster  at 
Bull  Run,  has  been  vindicated  by  time  and  is  now 
admitted  by  the  ablest  military  critics  to  have  been 
all  that  could  possibly  be  required  of  a  faithful 
and  competent  officer.    When  the  facts  and  orders 
of   this    campaign   were    presented   to    President 
Lincoln,   the  latter  said:     "General   Patterson,   I 
have  never  found  fault  with  or  censored  you,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  that  you  could  have 
done  anything  else  than  what  you  did  do,  your 
hands  were  tied,  you  obeyed  orders  and  did  your 
duty,  and  I  am  satisfied  with  your  conduct."    As 
this  part  of  General  Patterson's  career  has  been 
the  subject  of  misapprehension  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, justice  requires  this  statement.    He  published 
a  narrative  of  his  "Campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah"  which  gives  full  details  on  this  sub- 
ject.    At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service  he  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.     General  Patterson  was  for  thirty-three 
years  president  of  the  Aztec  Club,   composed  of 
officers    of    the    Mexican    War,    and   which    was 
formed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  October,   1847. 
General  Patterson  was  elected  president  in   1848 
and  remained  president  until  his   death,   in   1881. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal   Legion,   and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati.     He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  Railroad, 
was  a  presidential  elector  and  presided  over  the 
electoral  college  in   1837,   a  trustee   of   Lafayette 
College,    and   twice   a    member   of   the    Board   of 
Visitors  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
first   in    1830  and   again    in    1880,   when  he   was 
the  president  of   the  board.     He  was  the  presi- 
dent   of   the    Hiberian     Society     from    1850   until 
his  death  in  1881.     His  residence  at  1300  Locust 
Street,  the  site  of  the  present   Historical  Society 
of    Pennsylvania   was    one   of    the    leading   social 
centers  of  the  city.     There  he  entertained  many 
distinguished  visitors.     He  was  a  personal  friend 
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of  nearly  all  the  Presidents  from  Monroe  to  Grant 
and  entertained  nearly  all  of  them  in  his  home, 
and  was  entertained  by  them  in  the  White  House. 
To  his  personal  friend,  General  Jackson,  he  gave, 
while  the  latter  was  president,  a  pair  of  candelabra 
originally  the  property  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  White 
House.  General  Sherman  said  of  him:  "In  every 
epoch  we  find  his  name  associated  with  the  bravest 
and  best  in  peace  and  war."  One  of  the  Phila- 
delphia newspapers,  quoting  this  remark,  added: 
"What  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  career  of 
General  Patterson  is  the  fact  that  he  was  a  thor- 
oughly professional  soldier  in  war,  and  in  peace  a 
singularly  successful  civilian.  He  would  have 
been  noted  as  a  great  manufacturer  if  he  had 
never  entered  military  service,  and  yet  he  could 
have  been  scarcely  more  noted  as  a  soldier  if  his 
entire  life  had  been  devoted  to  arms."  General 
Patterson  died  August  7,  1881.  At  his  funeral, 
August  II,  his  pallbearers  were  General  Grant, 
General  Hancock,  General  Sherman,  General  Fitz- 
john  Porter,  Judge  Biddle,  Joseph  Patterson, 
John  Welsh  and  William  H.  Drayton.  The  mili- 
tary funeral  offered  by  General  Hartranft  and 
General  George  Snowden  was  declined  by  the 
family  because  General  Patterson  was  not  in  mili- 
tary service  at  that  time. 

An  editorial  in  the  "North  American,"  August 
8,  1881,  the  day  after  his  death,  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  with  infinite  regret  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  General  Robert  Patterson,  which  oc- 
curred last  evening  at  his  residence  in  this  city. 
By  his  death  Philadelphia  loses  one  of  its  most 
notable  and  distinguished  citizens.  General  Pat- 
terson's reputation  was  more  than  local,  it  was 
National.  He  was  known  throughout  the  country, 
and  wherever  he  was  known  he  was  honored. 
General  Patterson  was  a  many  sided  man  and  had 
won  distinction  in  many  different  spheres.  He  was 
a  gallant  soldier  and  a  military  commander  of  no 
small  talent,  whose  services  to  the  republic  in  the 
three  great  wars  in  which  he  took  part  had  long 
since  received  the  recognition  they  deserved.  He 
was  a  most  enterprising  and  successful  man  of 
business  who  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century 
has  been  active  and  influential  in  promoting  the 
manufacturing  supremacy  of  Philadelphia.  For 
years  and  years  he  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
social  life  and  no  gathering  has  been  regarded  as 
complete  unless  General  Patterson  graced  it  with 
his  presence.  In  his  public  and  private  life  alike 
he  won  respect,  affection,  admiration  and,  though 
he  had  far  outlived  the  Psalmist  limit  and  had 
attained  an  age  at  which  most  of  the  few  who  live 
so  long  are  a  burden  to  themselves  and  all  around 
them,  yet  until  within  a  few  weeks,  he  was  a 
power  in  social  and  commercial  life,  and  his  death 
leaves  a  blank  which  cannot  be  filled.  It  bears 
the  most  eloquent  witness  to  the  force  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  usefulness  of  his  life,  that  he  will  be 
missed  beyond  the  circle  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance. There  are  few  men  who  die  in  their  nine- 
tieth year  of  whom  so  much  can  be  said. 


CHARLES  COMLY  NORRIS— A  pronounced 
Colonial  strain  told  out  in  the  life  and  acts  of  the 
late  Charles  Comly  Norris,  a  veteran  officer  of  the 
Civil  War,  whose  ancestors  were  men  of  large 
caliber  mentally  and  of  importance  in  the  service 
of  their  day  and  generation.  One  of  his  forebears 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  Speaker  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Provincial  Assembly.  He  himself,  follow- 
ing conspicuously  gallant  service  during  two  en- 
listments in  the  war,  made  an  enviable  record  in 
the  business  world  of  Philadelphia. 

Bom  in  Milton,  Pennsylvania,  July  17,  1840, 
Charles  C.  Norris  was  the  son  of  John  and  Lucy 
(Comly)  Norris,  and  on  both  sides  he  was  de- 
scended from  a  long  line  of  honorable  forebears. 
His  father,  John  Norris,  was  a  grandson  of  John 
Norris,  who  came  from  Martinsburg,  Virginia, 
and  settled  in  Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  while 
he,  in  turn,  was  the  grandson  of  Isaac  Norris,  who 
was  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Provincial  As- 
sembly in  1750.  Having  received  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  Milton,  Charles  continued 
to  live  in  that  town,  being  employed  in  a  clerical 
capacity  by  relatives,  who  were  business  men  of 
many  years'  standing  in  the  community,  until  he 
was  elected  captain  in  the  I32d  Pennsylvania  In- 
fantry. 

Captain  Norris  began  his  military  career  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  I32d  Pennsylvania  Infantry 
August  IS,  1862.  His  promotion  to  captain  came 
on  November  i,  1862.  He  was  with  his  regiment 
throughout  its  entire  term  of  service,  and  shared 
in  the  renown  that  came  to  it  through  exploits  that 
now  are  recorded  in  history.  Of  this  regiment's 
behavior  at  Antietam  the  following  official  notice 
was  made: 

The  position  of  the  brigade  (Kimball's  French's 
Division  Summer's  Corps)  was  an  exposed  one  in 
the  center  of  the  line  of  battle  and  especially  trying 
to  new  troops  for  the  first  time  under  fire.  For 
four  hours  the  regiment  maintained  its  position 
without  wavering,  when,  ammunition  exhausted  and 
ranks  shattered,  it  was  relieved  by  the  Irish  Brigade 
and  retired  in  good  order.  "Every  man  in  my 
brigade,"  says  Colonel  Kimball  in  his  official  report, 
"behaved  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  and  as  men 
who  had  determined  to  save  their  country  or  die." 
A  glance  at  the  position  held  by  the  rebels  tells  how 
terrible  was  the  punishment  inflicted  on  them.  The 
corn  fields  in  the  front  were  strewn  with  their  dead 
and  wounded,  and  in  the  ditch  first  occupied  by 
them  the  bodies  were  so  numerous  that  they  seemed 
to  have  fallen  dead  in  line  of  battle.  The  loss  to 
the  regiment  was  30  killed,  114  wounded,  and  8 
missing.  Colonel  Oakford  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cranmer  were  among  the  killed. 

At  bloody  Chancellorsville,  where  the  regiment 
again  was  severely  engaged,  the  Division  Com- 
mander spoke  of  it  as  entitled  to  "unqualified  com- 
mendation." At  the  expiration  of  its  nine  months' 
term  two-thirds  of  the  regiment,   Charles   Comly 
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Norris  among  them,  reenlisted  for  service,  and 
many  of  them  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Captain  Norris  received  his  first  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  service  May  24,  1863.  He  re- 
enlisted  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  28th  Pennsylvania 
Militia  Infantry  June  20,  1863,  and  received  his 
second  and  final  honorable  discharge  July  27,  1863. 
On  October  15,  191 3,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States,  Class  i. 

Returning  from  his  army  service  to  Philadel- 
phia, Captain  Norris  reentered  civil  life  and  be- 
came a  member  with  his  uncle,  Seth  L  Comly,  of 
the  brokerage  firm  of  S.  L  Comly  &  Company,  the 
successor  of  Budd  &  Company,  which  latter  firm 
had  succeeded  that  of  Budd  &  Sons.  He  became  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  financial  district,  and  a 
constant  attendant  on  'Change,  and  for  something 
like  twenty-five  years  he  was  a  highly  esteemed 
member  of  the  Corn  Exchange  and  the  Commer- 
cial Exchange. 

Captain  Norris  married  Jane  H.  McCarty,  of 
Milton,  Pennsylvania.  To  them  was  born  a  son, 
(q.  v.),  who  survives  his  parents,  the  mother's 
death  having  preceded  that  of  her  husband. 

A  life  of  singularly  pure  devotion  to  home  and 
country  and  of  rare  integrity  in  his  business  rela- 
tions was  that  lived  by  Captain  Norris,  who  died 
at  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania,  January  17,  1915.  He 
sensed  to  the  full  the  many  and  varied  responsibil- 
ities to  the  interests  with  which  he  was  connected 
in  one  capacity  or  another,  and  he  discharged  them 
with  marked  fidelity,  grace  and  courage. 


CHARLES  C.  NORRIS,  JR.— It  has  been 
said  with  some  truth  that  only  he  decries  pride  in 
one's  ancestry  who  has  no  ancestors  of  whom  he 
may  boast.  In  stating  an  appreciation  of  the  con- 
structive service  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  his 
State  by  Charles  C.  Norris,  Jr.,  one  must  set  up  as 
a  background  his  line  of  descent,  which  traces 
back,  step  by  step,  an  outstanding  family  record  of 
the  type  that  taken  collectively  and  contempo- 
raneously have  made  American  history  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  and  dramatic  of  the  annals  of  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

That  the  cause  of  liberty  along  well  ordered 
lines  was  sanctuary  with  the  colonists  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  met  its  earnest  support  under  condi- 
tions that  brought  into  being  those  rugged  resolu- 
tions that  today  form  the  corner-stone  of  the 
American  moral  and  civic  structure,  and  pursuing 
these  standards  as  a  text  and  a  theme  Mr.  Norris 
proves  to  contemporary  observation  the  force  of 
the  truth  of  hereditary  traits. 

Charles  C.  Norris,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
on  October  24,  1881,  receiving  his  education  at  the 
Friends'  Select  School  of  this  city,  graduating  in 


1897.  After  studying  law  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1904,  becoming  assistant  to  the  well-known 
firm  of  Melick,  Potter  &  Dechert.  Upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Leon  Melick  he  was  adrtiitted  to  member- 
ship of  the  firm,  continuing  for  some  years  as  such, 
when  Colonel  Sheldon  Potter  retired  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  Chelton  Trust  Company.  A  little 
later,  with  the  passing  of  Colonel  Henry  T.  Dech- 
ert, Mr.  Charles  J.  Hepburn  became  associated 
with  the  firm  under  the  name  of  Hepburn,  Dechert 
&  Norris. 

A  close  student  of  American  history,  Mr.  Norris 
sensed  the  prophecy  in  those  immortal  words  of 
Washington:  "In  times  of  peace  prepare  for  war" 
by  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  military  aflfairs 
with  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  attached 
to  the  2d  Infantry.  He  became  first  lieutenant  and 
battalion  adjutant  in  1905,  and  later  in  1908  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  captain  and  adjutant  of  the 
same  regiment,  succeeding  as  major  and  adjutant- 
general  of  the  1st  Brigade  National  Guard,  Penn- 
sylvania, May  3,  1910,  and  to  major  and  judge- 
advocate,  1012  to  T916. 

On  June  5,  1913,  Mr.  Norris  married  Ethel  Keen, 
of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Frank  A.  Keen  and 
Mrs.  Ida  (Phillips)  Keen.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren: I.  Jane,  born  March  20,  1918.  2.  John, 
born  January  2"],  1920. 

Mr.  Norris  is  a  part  of  the  club  life  of  the  con- 
spicuous clubs  of  Philadelphia,  his  membership 
including  the  Union  League,  Lawyers,  Rittenhouse, 
Penn,  Philadelphia,  Merion  Cricket  clubs,  and  the 
Military  Order  Loyal  Legion,  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Historical  Society  and  Genealogical  Society. 


EDWIN  AUGUSTUS  LANDELL— The  lus- 
ter attaching  to  the  name  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
(Brevet)  Edwin  Augustus  Landell,  late  of  Phila- 
delphia, an  outstanding  hero  of  the  Civil  War, 
was  won  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  some  of  the 
bloodiest  engagements  of  that  struggle.  Twice 
was  he  cited  and  brevetted,  first  as  a  major,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  battle;  and  his 
brigadier-general,  in  the  last  instance,  had  recom- 
mended that  he  be  brevetted  colonel,  although 
division  headquarters  executed  an  order  making 
the  rank  one  grade  lower.  Possessed  of  military 
ability  out  of  the  ordinary,  his  services  were  in- 
valuable in  councils  of  war  and  in  action  in  the 
field,  and  his  personal  bravery  was  never  brought 
into  question;  rather  was  it  conspicuous  through- 
out his  notable  career  in  the  army.  Recognition 
of  his  high  standing  in  military  councils  was  made 
by  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
the  United  States,  November  i,  1865,  when  he  was 
elected  a  member,  class  i,  of  the  Commandery  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  further  hon- 
ored with  election  to  the  Council  of  the  Command- 
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ery  May  4,  1904,  serving  until  1906.  On  May  2, 
1906,  he  was  advanced  to  Junior  Vice- Commander 
and  served  for  the  term  1906-07.  The  honor  of 
Commander  of  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  was  bestowed  upon  him  May  4, 
1910,  and  he  filled  that  office  brilliantly  through 
the  term  ending  with  the  year  191 1.  The  State 
Commandery  sent  him  as  its  representative  to  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  sessions  of  the  Quadrennial 
Congress  of  the  order.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
office  of  Junior  Vice-Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
order,  serving  for  the  term  of  October  8,  1912-13. 
Had  not  the  exigencies  of  life  and  his  death  a  few 
years  later  altered  the  trend  of  events,  it  was  to 
have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  this 
distinguished  body.  His  years  of  civilian  activity 
were  replete  with  honor  and  success  as  a  business 
man  and  financier,  being  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century  the  executive  of  a  national  banking  insti- 
tution. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Edwin  Augustus  Landell 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Septem- 
ber IS,  1832,  died  in  that  city  October  11,  1915,  the 
youngest  of  eight  children  of  George  and  Mary 
Landell,  his  birthplace  having  been  in  that  division 
of  Philadelphia  County  then  known  as  the  District 
of  Kensington.  His  paternal  ancestors  fled  from 
France  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  persecution  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  his  mother  was  of  German 
parentage,  she  having  come  from  Heidelberg. 
Long  life  favored  the  Landell  family;  the  father 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  the  mother  at  ninety- 
two,  and  Colonel  Landell  was  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year  at  the  time  of  his  passing.  His  father  in  his 
earlier  years  was  a  shipbuilder  in  Kensington, 
and  built  war  vessels  that  were  a  part  of  the  fleet 
commanded  by  Commodore  Stewart  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  senior  Landell  himself  was  a  soldier 
in  that  war,  serving  as  quartermaster-sergeant  of 
the  Northern  Liberties  Artillery  Company. 

Just  as  Edwin  Augustus  was  attaining  school 
age,  the  public  school  education  system  was  com- 
ing into  its  own  in  Pennsylvania.  He  first  was  a 
pupil  in  a  private  school,  and  then  took  a  public 
grammar  school  course,  then  graduated  from  high 
school  to  the  well-known  academy  conducted  by 
Samuel  Aaron  in  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  concluded  his  studies  with  a  two-years'  course. 
He  then  entered  his  business  career,  which,  ex- 
clusive of  his  three  years'  war  service,  embraced 
an  uninterrupted  period  of  sixty-four  years.  In 
1848  he  became  an  employee  of  the  firm  of  Coffin 
&  Landell,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  sperm, 
whale  and  lard  oils.  In  1858  he  became  a  partner 
with  his  brother,  who,  as  the  surviving  partner, 
had  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  business. 


From  1877,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  car- 
ried on  the  business  alone  until  1889,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Kensington  National 
Bank,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty-six  years, 
until  his  death,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
personal  contact  with  the  office  of  his  private  busi- 
ness until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  passing. 

As  in  business,  so  in  his  war  service,  he  ever 
exhibited  that  quality  of  fidelity  to  duty  which  was 
preeminent  in  his  life.  He  \vas  commissioned  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  119th  Pennsylvania  Infantry 
August  22,  1862;  promoted  to  captain  January  2, 
1863 ;  and  to  major  a.  w.  m.  June  9,  1865.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  6th  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  he  was  continuously  at  the 
front  either  with  the  regiment  in  which  he  was 
commissioned  or  as  brigade  inspector  of  the 
brigade  to  which  his  regiment  was  attached.  He 
participated  in  all  the  Army  of  the  Potomac's 
campaigns,  marches,  battles,  bivouacs,  sieges  and 
engagements:  Fredericksburg,  Salem  Church, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion, Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Cold 
Harbor,  Petersburg,  Fort  Stevens,  Winchester, 
Sailors  Creek  and  Appomattox. 

Possessing  a  clear  conception  of  causes  and 
actions,  with  a  zeal  tempered  with  good  judgment, 
the  power  of  quick  perception,  and  an  executive 
ability  that  was  at  once  prompt,  safe  and  depend- 
able, he  was  of  invaluable  service  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  the  line  and  as  a  member  of  the  stafif. 
The  enviable  reputation  he  attained  and  the  re- 
corded recommendations  of  his  superior  officers 
both  confirm  and  amplify  the  foregoing  appraisal. 
On  December  5,  1864,  he  was  brevetted  major  of 
United  States  Volunteers  "for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  his  habitual  good  conduct  and  de- 
portment on  all  the  battlefields  of  the  campaign 
before  Richmond,  Virginia."  Note  the  fullness 
and  distinction  employed  in  the  phrases  of  the 
citation  preceding,  and  in  that  which  follows.  On 
April  6,  1865,  he  was  recommended  for  by  his 
brigade  commander  and  brevetted  lieutenant-colo- 
nel. The  original  citation  in  this  latter  case  read 
"for  meritorious  service  in  being  one  of  the  first  in 
the  enemy's  works  April  2,  and  also  to  be  brevet 
colonel  for  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Little  Sailors  Creek  April  6th."  At  Division 
Headquarters  the  recommendations  for  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonelcy were  made  to  read  "for  gallant  and 
meritorious  service  in  the  assault  on  the  enemy's 
works  near  Petersburg,  April  2,  1865,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Little  Sailors  Creek,  Virginia,  April  6, 
1865." 

The  twist  of  fate,  during  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides  of  battle,  served  to  bring  at  times  Colo- 
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nel  Landell  into  conspicuous  notice.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  at  the  enemy's  salient,  "Bloody 
Angle,"  at  Spottsylvania,  May  12,  1864.  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  his  regiment  came 
into  violent  conflict  with  the  enemy,  and  very  soon 
two  of  its  regimental  commanders  had  been  killed. 
The  command  of  the  regiment  fell  to  Colonel  Lan- 
dell, and  under  his  indomitable  will  and  unswerv- 
ing direction  his  men  held  their  position  for  ap- 
proximately twelve  hours,  and  not  until  after  dark 
was  the  regiment  relieved,  having  expended  about 
200  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.  Since  it 
crossed  the  Rapidan  eight  days  previously,  the 
losses  to  the  regiment  had  totaled  fifty-eight  per 
cent;  231  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  its  maximum 
strength  of  400  effectives.  On  June  9,  1865,  ten 
days  before  Colonel  Landell  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  by  reason  of  the  close  of  the  war,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  personal  note  from  his  old 
friend  and  brigade  commander,  General  Edwards, 
which  is  so  eloquent  of  feeling  in  itself  as  to  need 
no  comment  (this  note  has  been  a  household 
treasure  in  the  Landell  family  for  more  than  sixty 
years) : 

Hd.    Qrs.    3rd    Brig,    ist    Div. 
6th  Army  Corps, 

Halls  Hill,  Va.,  June  9,  1865. 
Dear  Colonel : — It  is  very  hard  to  part  with  you, 
but  as  I  can  have  no  choice,  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  valuable  services,  particularly  as  one  of  my 
staff.  Every  one  who  knows  you,  knows  your 
bravery  and  ability,  but  in  the  midst  of  battle,  I 
have  seen  your  military  ability  displayed,  and  have 
found  your  suggestions  most  valuable.  As  a  friend 
it  is  even  harder  to  part  with  you,  but  I  trust  we 
shall  meet  often,  and  wherever  I  have  a  home  you 
will  always  be  most  welcome. 

Your  friend, 

Oliver  Edwards, 
Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  V. 
Brevet  Colonel  E.  A.  Landell,  U.  S.  V. 

After  the  war  Colonel  Landell  maintained  his 
interest  unabated  in  military  affairs,  joining  the 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard  in  the  capacity  of  a 
subaltern,  afterwards  becoming  captain  of  the 
Artillery  Corps  of  the  Washington  Grays,  that 
celebrated  old  company,  which,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  law,  was  merged  with  the  ist  Regiment  of 
Infantry.  At  the  time  of  his  passing  he  was  one 
of  the  few  surviving  members  of  the  Old  Guard. 

Colonel  Landell  was  president  of  the  119th 
Pennsylvania  Veteran  Association;  a  member  of 
Post  2,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  of  the 
Department  of  Pennsylvania,  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac;  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania; of  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  114,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  For  upwards  of  fifteen  years 
he  was  vestryman  of  St.  Matthew's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  where  he  had  been  a  com- 
municant for  a  greater  period  of  years. 


He  married  Maria  Keyser  Blanchard,  who, 
with  one  son,  George  A.,  and  two  grandchildren, 
children  of  a  deceased  daughter,  survived  him. 

True  to  home,  family,  the  Nation  and  the  State, 
Colonel  Landell  lived  a  life  of  helpfulness  to  his 
fellow-men.  He  was  retiring,  did  not  desire  the 
applause  of  people,  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
be  the  anonymous  benefactor  of  the  suffering  and 
those  who  had  fallen  on  evil  days.  His  war 
record,  business  career  and  private  life  have  be- 
queathed a  fragrant  and  lasting  memory. 


GEORGE  EMIL  WAGNER,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1904,  served 
his  country  in  a  dual  capacity.  As  an  officer  in 
the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  gal- 
lant and  courageous,  and  as  a  business  man  of  the 
Quaker  City  after  the  war  his  many  constructive 
activities  did  much  to  bring  local  business  out  of 
its  post-bellum  depression.  Mr.  Wagner  was  born 
in  Giessen,  Germany,  May  18,  1842,  a  son  of  Lud- 
wig  and  Christine  (Berg)  Wagner,  and  came  to 
America  with  his  parents  in  1849,  settling  in  Phil- 
adelphia, in  whose  public  schools  he  acquired  his 
education.  Upon  the  advent  of  the  long-feared 
Civil  War  Mr.  Wagner  enlisted  for  active  service, 
and  his  identification  with  the  Union  forces  cov- 
ered the  period  from  the  first  call  of  President 
Lincoln  for  troops  until  the  close  of  the  campaign 
in  1864  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  when 
a  severe  wound  compelled  him  to  apply  for  his  dis- 
charge. He  entered  the  service  as  a  private  in  the 
20th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  on  April  26,  1861 ;  one 
week  after  the  completion  of  the  three-months' 
term  found  him  leaving  the  20th  Pennsylvania 
(Scott  Legion)  in  order  to  enlist  in  the  88th 
Pennsylvania  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  to  first 
sergeant  of  the  88th  on  August  13,  1861,  assigned 
to  Company  D ;  discharged  for  promotion  on  May 
I,  1862,  on  which  date  he  was  made  a  second  lieu- 
tenant; promoted  to  first  lieutenant  on  December 
I,  1862,  and  as  such  commanded  Company  D  with 
signal  ability  at  Gettysburg ;  and  resigned  and  was 
honorably  discharged  for  promotion  on  October 
2^,  1863.  In  that  month  Lieutenant  Wagner  ap- 
peared before  the  board  for  examination  for  offi- 
cers for  United  States  colored  troops,  and,  as  a 
result,  he  was  commissioned  captain  on  October 
26,  1863,  and  assigned  to  Company  A,  8th  United 
States  Colored  Troops,  then  being  recruited  at 
Camp  William  Penn,  near  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Early  in  January,  1864,  the  regiment  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  the  South, 
and  on  February  20  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Olustee,  Florida,  where  the  regiment  lost  two  offi- 
cers and  forty-nine  men  killed  and  nine  officers  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men  wounded.     Colonel 
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Fribley    was    killed,    and    among    those    severely 
wounded  was  Captain  Wagner. 

After  a  few  months'  leave  Captain  Wagner  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  rejoin  the  regiment,  and 
was  promoted  to  major  on  September  13,  1864. 
The  regiment  was  then  assigned  to  the  loth  Corps, 
Army  of  the  James,  and  in  the  battle  at  Chaffin's 
Farm,  on  September  29,  1864,  Major  Wagner  was 
in  command  and  showed  skill  and  bravery  in 
handling  the  regiment  in  charging  the  intrench- 
ments  under  severe  fire.  Colonel  U.  Doubleday, 
of  the  45th  United  States  Colored  Troops,  com- 
manding the  brigade,  reported  as  follows :  "The 
8th  U.  S.  Colored  Infantry  particularly  distin- 
guished itself  by  its  bold  skirmishing,  and  was 
skillfully  and  bravely  handled  by  Major  Wagner." 
(Official  Records,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  XLII.) 
On  November  3,  1864,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  9th  United  States  Colored  Troops, 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  he  was  compelled 
by  reason  of  suffering  from  the  wound  received  at 
Olustee,  to  apply  for  his  discharge.  He  was  hon- 
orably discharged  for  disability  from  wounds  on 
December  12,  1864,  and  on  March  13,  1865,  was 
deservedly  brevetted  colonel  of  the  United  States 
Volunteers,  "for  gallant  conduct  at  Olustee  and 
for  meritorious  services  during  the  war."  Thus 
was  the  military  record  of  George  Emil  Wagner 
completed — a  man  who  entered  the  war  as  a  pri- 
vate and  returned  a  colonel. 

After  the  war,  when  he  had  recovered  sufficiently 
from  the  effects  of  his  wound.  Colonel  Wagner 
became  a  stock  broker  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1866 
entered  the  insurance  business  in  that  city  with  his 
brother.  Later,  he  established  a  general  insurance 
agency  on  his  own  account,  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  rose  to  a  position  of  preeminence  in  his 
chosen  branch  of  fire  insurance,  in  which  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1904  he  was  a  recognized 
leader,  and  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  one 
Philadelphian,  was  due  the  introducton  of  the  high 
pressure  water  service  in  the  centre  of  the  Quaker 
City.  He  was  active  in  developing  and  largely  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  the  present  fire  insurance 
patrol  to  its  high  state  of  efficiency ;  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Patrol  from  January,  1889,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death ;  was  correspondingly  active  in 
the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters'  Association ; 
and  also  held  important  directorates  in  two  na- 
tional banks  and  in  various  commercial  and  indus- 
trial organizations.  Outside  of  his  business. 
Colonel  Wagner's  most  active  work  was  with  the 
Ancient  Masonic  Fraternity ;  and  although  a  valued 
member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States  (Commandery  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  elected  October  20,  1886,  Class  L 
Insignia  4964)  and  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  he  had  given  long  ^nd  faithful  service 


in  the  various  Masonic  bodies,  and  was  finally 
elected  to  the  highest  honor  in  the  State,  that  of 
Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  having  been 
chosen  for  that  high  office  in  December,  1900. 

Brevet  Colonel  George  Emil  Wagner  was  mar- 
ried (first),  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  No- 
vember, 1867,  to  Miss  Eleanor  R.  Mears,  who  bore 
him  one  son  and  two  daughters,  as  follows :  i. 
George  Ellwood  Wagner,  born  in  the  year  1868.  2. 
Annie  de  B.,  born  1870,  married  Franklin  C. 
Dickey.  3.  Eleanor  R.,  born  1875,  married  Wil- 
liam A.  Cornelius.  Colonel  Wagner  married  (sec- 
ond) Caddie  E.  Evans,  in  1880.  Of  this  union 
there  were  children:  i.  Caroline  F.,  born  in  1881. 
2.  Florence  E.,  married  William  H.  Parish,  died 
in  1920. 

Brevet  Colonel  George  Emil  Wagner  died  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia  on  September  30,  1904,  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  and  was  survived  by  his  widow 
and  their  five  children  aforementioned. 

Thus  was  born,  and  thus  lived,  labored  and  died 
George  Emil  Wagner,  who  definitely  achieved 
man's  highest  goal  in  leaving  this  world  a  better 
place  than  he  found  it.  After  his  death  the  fol- 
lowing appreciation  of  his  life  and  labors  ap- 
peared : 

He  was  possessed  of  quick  perception,  great 
sagacity,  calm  judgment,  indomitable  will  and  un- 
tiring energy,  to  which  were  added  strict  integrity 
and  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  The  care  and 
management  of  his  own  business  was  enough  to 
employ  the  time  and  attention  of  most  men,  but 
Colonel  Wagner  never  hesitated  to  assume  and 
perform  the  duties  of  any  position  thrown  upon 
him,  and  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  in  any  posi- 
tion he  held  the  duties  were  performed  with  faith- 
fulness unflagging,  and  with  wonderful  adapta- 
bility. He  was  always  in  the  advance  in  every 
movement  relating  to  the  progress  of  this  asso- 
ciation, and  possessing,  as  he  did,  marked  self  poise 
and  self  control,  his  conclusions  were  arrived  at 
deliberately  and  judicially,  and  when  once  deter- 
mined he  could  not  be  moved,  but  he  rarely  failed 
to  convince  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  his  asso- 
ciates; and  we  believe  we  honor  this  association  by 
this  testimony  to  his  splendid  character  as  a  man, 
a  patriot,  a  citizen  and  as  an  associate.  By  his 
passing  away  the  association  has  lost  a  most  valu- 
able member,  and  his  family  a  devoted  husband, 
father  and  brother,  around  whose  memory  only 
pleasant  thoughts  can  linger,  and  which  will  grow 
richer  and  richer  until  all  memories  become  quick- 
ened and  blended  into  final  reunion. 


CHRISTIAN  FEBIGER— In  the  three-fold 
record  of  the  late  Colonel  Christian  Febiger,  we 
recognize  a  man  of  large  nature,  versatile  talents 
and  exalted  character.  As  soldier,  citizen  and 
business  man  he  served  his  country  alike  in  time 
of  war  and  in  the  many  years  of  peace  which  fol- 
lowed. The  military  title  by  which  he  was  always 
known  and  is  still  remembered  was  won  by  gallant 
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service  in  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

Christian  Febiger,  founder  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  family,  was  a  native  of  Denmark  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania  some  years  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Early  in  the  conflict  he  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  colonies,  was  with  Arnold's 
expedition  to  Quebec  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
after  a  short  time  was  exchanged  and  sent  to 
Cumberland  Courthouse,  Virginia,  where  he 
trained  a  company  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Yorktown.  Among  the  other  battles  in  which  he 
participated  were  Bunker's  Hill  and  Stony  Point. 
He  was  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  from  1789  to 
1796,  the  year  of  his  death.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  honorably  discharged  as  Brigadier-General. 

Since  the  death  of  this  patriotic  citizen,  his  name 
has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  the  descendants  of  his  sister,  whose  mar- 
ried name  was  Carson.  Having  no  sons,  he  pro- 
posed to  adopt  the  first  son  of  his  sister  before  the 
child  was  born  and  it  received  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian Carson  Febiger. 

This  adopted  son  of  Christian  Febiger  married 
Hannah  Lea,  daughter  of  James  Lea,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  their  son,  Christian,  is  mentioned 
below.  The  names  of  Christian  Febiger  and 
Christian  Carson  Febiger  have  been  preserved  in 
the  family  in  alternate  generations,  the  Christian 
Febigers  adding  the  name  of  Carson  to  that  of 
their  son  and  the  Christian  Carson  Febigers  drop- 
ping the  Carson  in  order  to  preserve  the  name  in 
its  original  form. 

Christian  Febiger,  son  of  Christian  Carson  and 
Hannah  (Lea)  Febiger,  was  born  December  25, 
1817,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the 
eldest  of  three  brothers,  all  of  marked  ability  and 
public  spirit.  They  were  Colonel  George  Febiger, 
United  States  Army,  and  Admiral  John  Febiger, 
United  States  Navy. 

The  business  career  of  Colonel  Christian  Feb- 
iger began  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  but  after  his  entire 
plant  had  been  swept  away  by  the  great  flood  of 
1843,  he  removed  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and 
after  a  time  engaged  in  the  milling  business  on  the 
Brandywine. 

Civic  spirit  was  one  of  Colonel  Febiger's  dom- 
inant characteristics  and  his  various  public  serv- 
ices were  of  recognized  value  and  efficiency.  He 
served  the  city  in  council  and  the  county  in  the 
Levy  Court.  Having  in  council  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  ever  more  exigent  problem  of  water 
supply,  he  afterward  became  a  member  of  a  purely 
business  commission  created  to  take  charge  of  this 
matter,  and  so  continued,  by  re-appointment,  until 
his  death.  His  interest  in  matters  affecting  the 
community,  governed  by  a  strong  mind,  well  in- 
formed and  well  regulated,  endured  to  the  end. 


During  the  Civil  War  Colonel  Febiger's  influence 
and  means  were  always  at  the  service  of  the  Union 
cause,  and  on  February  5,  1863,  he  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel  of  the  5th  Delaware 
Infantry.  On  August  12,  1863,  he  was  honorably 
mustered  out. 

In  personal  appearance  Colonel  Febiger  was  a 
handsome  man,  large  and  of  commanding  presence. 
He  was  a  well-known  figure  on  the  streets  of 
Wilmington  and  walked  among  men  as  if  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  In  this  way  he 
impressed  timid  people  who  did  not  know  him 
well  as  being  cold  and  reticent  when  he  was,  in 
fact,  warm-hearted  and  generous.  In  manner  he 
was  courteous  and  affable,  a  good  conversational- 
ist and  a  delightful  companion.  He  was  well  read 
and  delighted  in  books.  His  chief  recreation  was 
found  in  the  study  of  the  microscope  and  in 
amateur  photography.  In  private  life  he  was  a 
charming  man,  expressing  his  opinions  with  frank- 
ness and  dignity  on  the  one  hand  and  conciliatory 
and  gracious  tolerance  on  the  other,  and  listening 
courteously  to  those  who  differed  from  him. 

Colonel  Febiger  married,  April  23,  1844,  Sarah 
Tatnall,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Margery  (Pax- 
son)  Tatnall,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  a  son:  Christian  Carson  Feb- 
iger, now  of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  time  of  Colonel  Febiger's  death  he  was 
president  of  the  Delaware  Railroad  Company,  of 
the  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  and 
the  Wilmington  Club.  On  the  Monday  before  his 
death  he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  though,  on  Tuesday,  he  was 
quite  ill,  he  talked  of  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Railroad  Company  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  On  January  15, 
1892,  the  day  after  that  appointed  for  the  meeting, 
he  closed  his  honorable  and  useful  career,  mourned 
alike  by  his  business  associates  and  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms,  many  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  which 
he  had  been  elected.  May  2,  1888,  an  Original 
Companion,  Insignia  6251.  Colonel  Febiger  had 
been  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Warehouse 
Corporation,  the  Cambria  Iron  Corporation,  the 
Northern  Liberties  Gas  Corporation,  the  Susque- 
hanna Collieries  Corporation,  the  William  Sellers 
&  Company,  Incorporated;  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Edgemoor  Iron  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared  in  a  local 
newspaper,  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  services  of  Colonel  Feb- 
iger were  cherished  in  the  minds  of  two  genera- 
tions of  his  fellow-citizens: 

Colonel  Febiger's  public  services  have  been  very 
numerous  and  in  every  capacity  in  which  he  has 
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been  called  to  act  for  the  public  he  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  men  of  all  parties.  During  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  afterward  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment 
of  Delaware  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  ac- 
ceptably with  the  regiment  during  its  brief  term  of 
active  service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  from  the  Ninth  Ward  of  this  city  from 
1869  to  1875.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  term 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  of 
Council  and  instrumental  in  the  building  of  Cool 
Spring  Reservoir  and  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  city  water-works.  He  served  two  terms  in 
the  Levy  Court  of  Newcastle  County,  having  been 
elected  in  1873  and  again  in  1881.  He  succeeded 
Caesar  A.  Rodney  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  in  1883  and  was  a  member 
of  it  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  every  sense  Colonel  Christian  Febiger  was  a 
manly  man  and  a  citizen  of  whom  any  city  might 
be  proud.  His  memory  will  linger  in  the  hearts 
of  his  friends  with  something  of  the  gentle  and 
pervading  influence  of  the  fragrance  of  a  flower; 
and  his  biography  should  never  be  absent  from 
those  of  the  men  of  note  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 


CHRISTIAN  CARSON  FEBIGER— Among 

the  names  of  the  leading  veteran  representatives  of 
Philadelphia's  publishing  interests  none  stands 
higher  than  that  of  Christian  Carson  Febiger,  of 
the  old  established  firm  of  Lea  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Febiger  is  officially  connected  with  a 
number  of  financial  institutions  of  his  home  city, 
and  takes  a  public-spirited  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns her  true  prosperity  and  lasting  greatness. 

Christian  Carson  Febiger  was  born  April  2,  1845, 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  is  the  son  of  Christian  and 
Sarah  (Tatnall)  Febiger.  In  the  biography  of 
Christian  Febiger  (who  is  now  deceased),  which 
precedes  this  of  his  son,  there  is  a  full  ancestral 
record. 

The  early  education  of  Christian  Carson  Febiger 
was  received  in  Clarkson  Taylor's  private  school 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  i860  he  entered  the 
Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  (a  military 
school).  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  in  1861  ma- 
triculated at  Haver  ford  College,  class  of  1864. 

In  1865  Mr.  Febiger  came  to  Philadelphia  and 
found  employment  in  the  publishing  house  of 
Henry  C.  Lea.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lea  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lea  Brothers  & 
Company  and  thenceforth,  for  over  fifty  years, 
maintained  his  connection  with  the  publishing  busi- 
ness. 

The  other  business  interests  of  Mr.  Febiger  in- 
clude directorships  in  the  Western  Savings  Fund, 
the  Bank  of  North  America  (now  the  Bank  of 
North  America  and  Trust  Company),  the  West 
End  Trust  Company  and  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Washington  Railroad  Company. 


In  politics  Mr.  Febiger  is  a  Republican,  but  has 
never  held  public  office.  Although  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
the  martial  spirit  of  his  race  prompted  him  to  do 
all  that  was  in  his  power  for  the  Union  cause.  A 
company  trained  by  him  for  the  three  months 
service  took  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  after  their  return  to  Wilmington  most  of  them 
enlisted  in  the  2d  Delaware  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teers. Their  enthusiastic  young  trainer,  when  he 
applied  for  enlistment,  was  rejected  on  account  of 
his  youth. 

By  right  of  inheritance  Mr.  Febiger  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Virginia  Chapter  of  the  Order  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion.  His  clubs  are  the  Union  League  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Rittenhouse.  He  and  his  family 
are  members  of  the  Unitarian  church. 

Mr.  Febiger  married,  June  5,  1877,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Katharine  M.  Sellers,  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  (Ferris)  Sellers,  of  that  city,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  the  following  children :  Chris- 
tian, of  whom  further ;  Mary  S.,  born  February 
2,  1880;  Elizabeth,  born  January  11,  1882;  Kath- 
arine, born  July  4,  1884;  and  William  Sellers,  bom 
June  20,  1888. 

The  record  of  Christian  Carson  Febiger,  both 
as  business  man  and  citizen,  bears  witness  to  his 
fidelity  to  his  ancestral  traditions  of  public  serv- 
ice and  his  biography  should  never  fail  to  appear 
with  his  father's  in  the  annals  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania. 


CHRISTIAN  FEBIGER— Since  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  days,  when  Christian  Febiger  crossed  the 
wide  ocean  that  divided  his  own  land,  Denmark, 
from  the  New  World,  there  has  been  one  of  his 
name  in  each  generation  to  perpetuate  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  family  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Having  no  son  of  his  own  to  bear  the 
honor,  he  adopted  the  first-bom  son  of  his  sister 
and  made  him  his  namesake,  the  line  passing  on 
down  through  the  years  to  his  descendants.  What- 
ever other  legacy  was  bequeathed  to  the  heirs  as 
one  after  another  of  the  generations  passed  from 
earth,  nothing  was  of  such  priceless  value  as  the 
things  that  the  name  of  Febiger  stood  for  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  knew  them;  honor,  industry,  de- 
votion to  duty,  both  personal  and  public,  and  a 
whole-hearted  patriotism  that  gave  all  without 
reservation  at  the  call  of  their  country's  need. 

Last  in  this  distinguished  line  is  Christian  Feb- 
iger, son  of  Christian  Carson  Febiger  (q.  v.)  and  his 
wife,  Katharine  M.  Sellers,  who  was  born  at  Ridley 
Park,  March  20,  1878.  He  was  prepared  for  his 
higher  education  in  private  schools,  and  matricu- 
lated as  a  student  of  the  William  Penn  Charter 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1896,  continu- 
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ing  his  studies  at  Haverford  College,  where  he 
was  given  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  the 
class  of  1900.  In  October  of  that  same  year  he 
entered  the  well  known  and  long  established  pub- 
lishing house  of  Lea  &  Febiger,  successor  to  the 
firm  of  Lea  Brothers  &  Company.  His  father, 
whose  alma  niater  was  also  Haverford  College,  had 
entered  this  concern  after  finishing  his  college 
course,  later  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm.  As 
he  became  more  and  more  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness, he  assumed  little  by  little  the  work  of  his 
father,  and  now  occupies  a  responsible  position. 
In  political  faith  Mr.  Febiger  is  a  Republican. 

His  clubs  are  the  University,  Union  League  and 
Merion  Cricket.  He  is  fond  of  out-of-door  life, 
delighting  in  the  freedom  and  sport  of  camp  life. 
As  would  be  expected,  he  is  a  great  fisherman, 
and  with  his  father  goes  on  salmon  fishing  expe- 
ditions to  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

On  July  24,  1912,  Christian  Febiger  married 
Madeline  Seabury  Houte,  daughter  of  William 
Seibert  and  Gertrude  (Seabury)  Houte,  of  New 
York  City. 

In  the  histories  of  all  cities  are  written  certain 
names  which  have  to  do  with  that  city's  early 
struggles  and  later  glory,  with  daring  and  heroic 
deeds  when  every  man  was  a  militant  patriot,  with 
the  less  spectacular  but  none  the  less  important 
deeds  of  building  its  civic  and  business  and  social 
structure  when  the  early  settlers  began  to  gather 
into  villages,  then  towns,  and  then  great  cities. 
In  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia 
Febiger  is  such  a  name. 


WILLIAM     BENSON     MANN,     JR.— The 

honored  name  which  Mr.  Mann  bears  comes  to 
him  from  his  illustrious  grandfather,  an  officer  in 
the  Union  Army,  who  died  October  26,  1896.  At 
the  time  that  our  young  Nation  was  plunged  in 
civil  strife,  he  enlisted  for  service  and  first  served 
as  colonel  of  the  31st  Pennsylvania  Infantry  (2d 
Reserve),  receiving  hisi  honorable  discharge  from 
that  unit  October  30,  1861.  He  then  joined  the 
Independent  Company,  Pennsylvania  Militia  In- 
fantry, holding  the  rank  of  captain,  June  17,  1863. 
His  son,  Charles  N.  Mann,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  widely  known 
lawyers,  and  was  appointed  by  Governor  Stuart 
in  January,  1908,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
newly  created  State  Railroad  Commission.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  four-year  term  Governor  Tener 
reappointed  him  for  a  term  of  five  years,  of  which 
he  had  served  less  than  two  months  when  his  fail- 
ing health,  due  to  the  ravages  of  age,  resulted  in  his 
death  March  7,  1912.  Mr.  Mann  was  admitted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  bar  in  1863.  In  1877  he  became 
assistant  city  solicitor  under  General  C.  H.  T. 
Collis,  some  of  his  associates  in  office  being  Judges 


Willson  and  Ashman.  His  father.  Colonel  William 
B.  Mann,  was  a  prominent  Republican  leader,  and 
was  at  one  time  district  attorney.  He  later  be- 
came prothonotary  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court, 
and  while  he  held  this  office  his  son,  Charles  N. 
Mann,  was  made  deputy,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  he  received  the  Governor's  appointment  to  the 
Railroad  Commission. 

William  Benson,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
April  13,  1867,  son  of  Charles  N.  Mann.  His  early 
education  was  under  the  care  of  private  tutors  and 
in  private  schools.  He  later  entered  Eastbum 
Academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1885. 
He  at  once  took  up  merchandising  and,  forming 
the  firm  of  Mann  &  Dilks,  established  the  men's 
furnishing  store  at  1102  Chestnut  Street,  which  is 
still  to  be  found  at  that  same  location,  one  of  the 
finest  shops  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 

As  his  father  had,  Mr.  Mann  has,  a  hobby  from 
which  he  derives  much  pleasure.  His  father  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  drama  and  a  critic  of 
considerable  reputation.  He  contributed  frequent 
articles  on  dramatic  subjects  to  the  newspapers 
which  were  authoritative,  and  the  library  of  books 
on  drama  which  he  built  up  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  this  country.  He  had  two  noteworthy  collec- 
tions. One  was  of  badges,  political  and  others 
The  second  was  of  play  bills,  theatre  programs 
and  libretti,  which,  arranged  chronologically,  fur- 
nish an  almost  complete  history  of  dramatic  and 
musical  events  through  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century.  Mr.  Mann's  chief  interest  is  in  the  culti 
vation  of  flowers.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
science  of  hort.culture,  and  his  main  diversion  is 
working  in  his  gardens  or  among  his  flowers 
Some  rare  and  lovely  blooms  are  the  reward  of  his 
labor. 

On  February  16,  1906,  William  Benson  Mann, 
Jr.,  married  Emma  S.  Spencer,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert Spencer,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Mann  has  not  carried  on  the  family  tradi- 
tions in  entering  public  life.  As  his  forebears,  he 
is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  held  office.  He  is, 
however,  an  example  of  the  splendid  men  who  are 
the  backbone  of  our  Nation's  greatness,  men  who 
in  business  and  in  private  life  live  up  to  high 
standards  of  character,  and  who  may  always  be 
relied  upon  to  do  their  duty  to  their  fellow-men 
and  to  their  country. 


ALAN  CORSON— Fairmount  Park,  Philadel- 
phia, said  to  be  the  largest  city  park  in  the  United 
States,  and  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  kept 
in  the  world,  was  the  site  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position, held  in  1876,  and  in  the  present  is  of  such 
importance  that  it  requires  a  trained  staff  of  ex- 
perts to  keep  it  at  its  best  in  the  eyes  of  the  native 
and   visiting   public.     The  principal   responsibility 
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for  its  appearance  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  Alan 
Corson,  chief  engineer,  whose  tremendous  energy 
and  artistic  appreciation  qualify  him  admirably  for 
the  position  he  holds. 

The  Corson  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States,  dating  back  prior  to  1639  on  the 
Island  of  Manhattan,  and  in  pioneer  days,  as  now, 
ranked  high  among  the  early  settlers,  whether  in 
business,  military  life,  statesmanship  or  religious 
affairs.  In  view  of  the  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  members  of  the  present  generation  are 
playing  a  noble  part  in  the  advancement  of  their 
respective  communities. 

Alan  Corson  was-  born  July  13,  1876,  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  very  year,  it  will  be  noted,  in  which 
patriotic  impulses  culminated  in  staging  the  Cen- 
tennial on  the  very  ground  of  which  he  now  has 
charge.  His  father,  Thomas  Francis  Corson, 
served  as  first  lieutenant  and  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  67th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  in  the  Civil  War, 
his  commission  dating  from  August  i,  1862,  and 
he  was  honorably  discharged  May  6,  1865,  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  conflict;  he  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, May  29,  1902.  Thomas  F.  Corson  married 
Margaret  Johnston  May  10,  1866,  and  to  this  union 
a  daughter  was  born :  Janet  Corson,  unmarried. 
Mrs.  Corson  died  September  3,  1870,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
son married  (second),  September  4,  1874,  Edith 
McPherson,  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
who  bore  him  one  child,  Alan  Corson. 

Alan  Corson  proved  an  industrious  scholar  at 
the  Philadelphia  public  schools;  from  the  Central 
High  School  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1894,  and  thereupon  matricu- 
lated in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Civil  Engineering  in  1898.  He  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Philadelphia  in  the  Bureau  of  Surveys 
and  with  the  Park  Commission,  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  its  progress  while  advancing  himself, 
and  taking  an  active  part  in  civic  affairs  to  such 
extent  as  his  regular  duties  would  allow,  until 
finally  he  was  called  to  the  post  he  now  occupies, 
and  in  which  he  has  put  forth  the  best  of  his 
abilities  since  1919.  In  his  duty  he  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  physical  aspect  of  the  park, 
in  fact,  is  the  executive  officer  for  the  commission. 
Although  his  father  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  as  the  son  of  a  war  veteran  he 
joined,  has  partaken  of  its  patriotic  activities  and 
derived  great  benefit  from  a  constant  association 
with  its  influential  membership.  He  is  proud  of 
his  lineage,  representing,  as  it  does,  the  best  in 
each  age  and  generation,  and  he  is  a  lover  of  those 
historic  incidents  in  the  life  of  America  which 
have  served  to  make  the  Nation  what  it  is  to- 
day. His  library  is  his  special  pride,  and  in  any 
conversational  group  he  is  a  delightful  companion. 


Mr.  Corson  married,  December  10,  1902,  Lillian 
C.  Burton,  of  Tullytown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, daughter  of  Elwood  and  Anna  Burton,  and 
they  have  two  sons :  i.  Alan,  Jr.,  born  July  7, 
1904.    2.  Burton  Francis,  born  October  28,  1909. 


HENRY  HARRISON  CUMINGS— A  most 
valiant  soldier,  who  won  promotion  to  the  command 
of  his  company  for  meritorious  service  in  the  field ; 
a  business  man  of  rare  ability  and  a  State  legis- 
lator of  marked  attainments,  was  Henry  Harrison 
Cumings,  late  of  Tidioute,  Pennsylvania,  who 
traced  his  ancient  Scottish  lineage  to  the  "Red 
Comyn,"  Lord  of  Badenock,  who  was  slain  by  the 
Bruce  in  the  Church  of  the  Friars,  Dumfries, 
Scotland,  February  10,  1306,  and  which  tragic  event 
is  immortalized  by  Scott  in  his  "Lord  of  the 
Isles."  With  the  oil  industry,  and  allied  enter- 
prises, in  this  State,  Mr.  Cumings  was  prominently 
identified  for  the  greater  part  of  his  long  and 
highly  useful  life. 

Isaac  Cumings,  founder  of  the  American  line, 
came  from  England  about  1630-36,  and  in  the 
latter  year  there  is  recorded  a  grant  of  thirty-five 
acres  of  land  in  the  Records  of  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  at  Watertown.  In  the  sixth  gen- 
eration from  the  founder,  was  Lieutenant  Ben- 
jamin Cumings,  who  was  of  the  Minute  Men  at 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  he  also  served 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  son, 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  Cumings,  served  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  as  sergeant-major  in  the  Mexican 
War. 

In  the  eighth  generation  from  the  founder,  Henry 
Harrison  Cumings  was  bom  in  Monmouth,  Illinois, 
December  i,  1840,  died  in  Tidioute,  Pennsylvania, 
May  14,  1913,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Emily  (Ams- 
den)  Cumings,  being  the  eldest  of  three  children 
by  this  marriage.  His  father  married  a  second 
time,  and  by  this  marriage  there  were  eight  more 
children.  There  survive  four  brothers  and  five 
sisters  of  this  family  of  eleven  children.  The 
father  of  this  family,  who  was  the  son  of  Major 
Benjamin  Cumings,  had  moved  from  Brookline, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1825,  and  settled  in  Madison, 
Ohio.  It  was  in  the  latter  town  that  the  son, 
Henry  Harrison,  spent  his  youth,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  student  at  Ober- 
lin  College.  The  patriotic  urge  within  him  was 
fanned  to  fever  heat  as  Oberlin  became  ablaze,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  with  his  background 
of  rnilitary  ancestors,  that  he  was  unable  to  resist 
successfully  President  Lincoln's  call  for  300,000 
men  which  he  issued  in  1862.  Having  returned  to 
Lake  County,  Ohio,  he  enlisted  on  July  24,  1862, 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  contingent  which  was 
mustered  into  service  with  the  105th  Ohio  Infan- 
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try.  On  August  21,  1862,  he  received  a  commis- 
sion as  first  lieutenant,  in  which  rank  he  served 
until  March  16,  1864,  when  he  was  advanced  to 
captain. 

One  of  the  bloodiest  engagements  of  the  Civil 
War  was  that  which  was  the  first  in  which  Captain 
Cumings  participated — at  Perryville,  Kentucky, 
where  he  served  with  Parsons'  Battery,  which 
lost  on  the  field  two-thirds  of  its  officers  and  men. 
Later,  attached  to  the  14th  Army  Corps,  under 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  he  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  was  at  Hoover's  Gap,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Chattanooga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Tunnel 
Hill,  Dalton,  Resaca,  Burnt  Hickory,  Dalla,  New 
Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  Atlanta  and  Jonesboro.  He  then  was  with 
Sherman  in  his  famous  "March  to  the  Sea,"  par- 
ticipating in  the  campaign  from  Savannah  through 
the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  to  Washington.  At 
different  periods  of  this  service  he  was  detailed  as 
quartermaster  and  on  recruiting  service,  in  which 
he  exhibited  those  qualities  of  devotion  to  duty, 
intelligence  and  zeal  which  won  for  him  warm 
words  of  commendation  from  his  superiors.  He 
was  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  service  June 
3,  1865. 

It  was  in  September,  1865,  that  Captain  Cumings 
arrived  in  the  oil  region  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
June,  1866,  he  settled  in  Tidioute,  with  whose 
history  and  development  he  was  thereafter  closely 
associated  until  his  death.  He  served  the  town  as 
burgess,  member  of  the  council,  and  as  president 
and  director  of  the  school  board.  On  the  latter 
body  he  served  for  thirty- four  years,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  for  thirty-three  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  progress.  From  1865  to  1873  he  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Day  &  Company,  being  engaged  in 
the  production,  refining,  shipping  and  exporting  of 
oil.  In  1873  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Jahu 
Hunter,  of  Tidioute,  which  arrangement  continued 
in  effect  for  nearly  a  quarter  century,  until  Mr. 
Hunter's  death,  since  which  time  Mr.  Cumings 
carried  on  the  business  as  the  surviving  partner. 
The  enterprise  embraced  oil,  lumber,  natural  gas, 
pipe  line  operations,  banking  and  various  other  in- 
terests. Captain  Cumings  was  president  of  the 
Missouri  Lumber  and  Mining  Company,  president 
of  the  Tidioute  Savings  Bank,  a  director  of  the 
Warren  Trust  Company  and  intimately  concerned 
with  many  other  business  interests  of  the  section. 

His  service  to  the  State  covered  the  period  of 
1898  to  1906  as  State  Senator.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  Colonel  Cobham  Post,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic;  Department  of  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mander, Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  and  affil 
ated  with  the  Knights  Templar  of  the  Free  and 
Accepted    Masons.      He    was    a    member    of    the 


Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States. 

Captain  Henry  Harrison  Cumings  married,  April 
17,  1867,  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Charlotte  J. 
Sink,  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  ancestors,  and  who  for  some  time 
was  Pennsylvania  State  Regent  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  On  June  22, 191 3,  but 
a  little  more  than  a  month  from  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Cumings,  she  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  her  body  now  rests 
beside  that  of  her  husband  in  the  beautiful  cemetery 
at  Tidioute.  These  children  survive :  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Ellis,  died  in  October,  1922;  Charles  A.  Cumings 
(q.  V.)  ;  Henry  H.  Cumings,  Jr.;  Ralph  H.  Cum- 
ings ;  Mrs.  A.  B.  White ;  and  Abigail  L.  Cumings. 

Something  of  the  type  of  a  man  Captain  Cum- 
ings was  may  be  seen  in  the  line  which  concluded 
his  diary  kept  by  him  during  the  war: 

I  thank  God  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a 
soldier  of  the  Republic. 

As  a  soldier  he  was  the  personification  of  hero- 
ism, as  a  citizen  and  patriot  he  exhibited  those 
sterling  qualities  that  make  such  members  of  the 
body  politic,  as  a  husband  and  father  he  was 
worthy  of  all  praise,  as  a  business  man  he  was 
upright,  industrious  and  a  useful  member  of  the 
commercial  community  which  he  helped  to  promote 
and  develop  so  successfully. 


CHARLES  A.  CUMINGS— Veteran  of  three 
wars,  in  two  of  which  he  served  actively  in  the 
field  as  a  commissioned  officer,  Charles  A.  Cum- 
ings, well-known  business  man  of  Philadelphia,  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  officers  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of 
1812,  while  his  father,  the  late  Captain  Henry 
Harrison  Cumings,  achieved  a  notable  record  for 
gallantry  and  efficiency  in  the  Civil  War.  His  pa- 
triotic and  citizenship  qualities  are  given  special 
emphasis  through  his  membership  in  that  splendidly 
manned  body,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States. 

Ancient  Scotch  ancestry  of  no  little  renown 
gives  Mr.  Cumings,  among  other  things,  a  com- 
mendable pride  in  birth  and  lineage,  as  reference 
to  the  memorial  of  his  father,  Captain  Cumings, 
appearing  elsewhere  in  this  work  will  show.  The 
founder  of  the  line  in  America  was  Isaac  Cumings, 
English-born,  who  was  a  landowner  in  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  in  1636.  Lieutenant  Ben- 
jamin Cumings,  of  the  sixth  generation  from  the 
founder,  was  a  minute-man  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  served  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  His  son,  Major  Benjamin  Cumings, 
served  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Charles  A.  Cumings,  son  of  Captain  Henry  Har- 
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rison  and  Charlotte  J.  (Sink)  Cuming's,  was 
born  in  Tidioute,  Warren  County,  Pennsylvania, 
December  12,  1869,  being  of  the  tenth  generation 
from  the  American  founder  of  the  family.  His 
father's  war,  business  and  civic  record,  and  his 
mother's  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  antecedents, 
and  her  own  highly  placed  patriotic  and  official 
associations,  furnished  Mr.  Cumings  with  a  fam- 
ily connection  of  valued  worth.  Charles  Cumings 
received  his  early  training  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  village,  and  concluded  his  education 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

He  was  a  private  in  Company  E,  15th  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  when  that  command  was 
mustered  into  service  for  the  Spanish-American 
War,  early  in  1898.  The  soldierly  qualities  that 
were  his  heritage  from  a  long  line  of  military 
officers  soon  gave  him  ascendancy  over  others  in 
the  ranks,  and  he  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant 
and  transferred  to  the  41st  Regiment,  United 
States  Volunteer  Infantry.  With  the  conclusion 
of  the  Cuban  campaign,  he  was  retained  in  the 
service  and  ordered  to  the  Philippines  where  he 
participated  in  the  expedition  that  put  down  the 
Filipino  insurrection. 

Then  came  a  period  of  some  twenty  years  in 
which  Mr.  Cumings  gave  his  undivided  attention 
to  his  business  affairs,  developing  a  profitable  con- 
nection with  the  automobile  industry,  in  which  he 
became  widely  and  favorably  known  both  as  a 
manufacturer  and  sales  manager.  The  service 
rendered  by  his  house  has  carried  its  commodities 
and  good  name  over  a  considerable  territory,  and 
in  this  engagement  Mr.  Cumings  continues  to  be 
actively  interested.  During  his  business  career  he 
developed  some  experience  in  matters  of  finance, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  application  in  his 
own  field,  though  statistics  having  to  do  with  finan- 
cial accounting  had  no  decided  attraction  for  him. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War, 
Captain  Cumings  was  conscious  of  the  urge  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  government.  They  were 
accepted  with  alacrity  and  he  was  commissioned 
captain.  Quartermaster  Reserve,  and  assigned  to 
the  post  of  assistant  to  the  Department  Finance 
Officer,  Southern  Department,  United  States  Army, 
with  station  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  He 
proved  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  his  superior  in 
the  very  important  management  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  department.  Subsequently  he  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  finance  officer,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  transferred  for  service  in  the  Di- 
vision of  Arizona,  where  he  performed  his  duty 
with  increasing  credit  both  to  himself  and  the  di- 
vision. Finally  he  was  ordered  to  Camp  Abraham, 
Eustis,  Virginia,  where  he  concluded  his  war  ser- 
vice in  the  position  of  finance  officer.  So  punc- 
tilious was  he  in  managing  the  affairs  of  his  de- 


partment that  he  had  the  great  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  few  officers  that  cleared  their  ac- 
counts without  the  necessity  of  reimbursing  the 
Government  for  overpayments  made  in  error.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  June  2,  1919,  having 
served  in  all  three  months  less  than  five  years  in 
the  United  States  Army. 

From  war  service  Mr.  Cumings  returned  to  civil 
life,  and  resumed  his  activities  in  the  business 
world.  He  has  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the 
great  industrial  and  political  advance  made  by  the 
Philadelphia  community,  and  is  one  of  those 
quietly  aggressive  citizens  who  accomplish  things 
without  ostentation.  His  solidly  constructive  con- 
tributions to  the  general  forward  movement  in 
his  city  have  found  expression  through  various 
channels.  He  is  still  on  call  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  military  service  when  the  emergency 
shall  arise.  He  holds  the  rank  of  captain  and 
quartermaster  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps;  also  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  County 
Committee  of  the  Citizens'  Military  Training 
Camp.  His  membership  in  patriotic  organizations 
centralizes  much  of  his  definite  attention  socially 
and  in  line  with  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  War,  the  Fred  D.  and  Irving 
St.  Clair  Post,  No.  yj,  American  Legion ;  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Philadelphia.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Philadelphia  Lodge,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks ;  and  the  Penn  Athletic  Qub,  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  has  his  residence. 

Captain  Cumings  married,  November  14,  1901, 
Helen  A.  Crowther,  of  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Josephine  (Patterson) 
Crowther.  They  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Shippen,  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  26, 
1908.  Through  her  mother  she  is  a  direct  lineal 
descendant  of  Sarah  Shippen,  a  sister  of  Margaret 
Shippen,  who  married  Major  Benedict  Arnold  pre- 
vious to  his  attempted  betrayal  of  the  American 
cause. 


CHARLES  EVANS  LOXLEY— It  is  a  rich 
heritage  of  memory  of  brave  deeds  in  patriotic 
service  to  his  country  and  of  a  life  whose  other 
and  outstanding  features  were  its  civic  righteous- 
ness and  religious  devotion,  which  was  bequeathed 
by  his  father  to  the  son,  Charles  Evans  Loxley,  who 
is  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  his  family,  which  has 
done  its  part  well  in  incorporating  the  desirable 
elements  into  the  body  politic  of  Philadelphia.  The 
family  record  is  one  of  which  its  members  are 
justifiably  proud,  and  from  the  founder  to  the 
present  representative  the  generations  have  given 
men  who  have  labored  successfully  in  the  public 
weal. 
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Benjamin  Ogden  Loxley,  father  of  Charles  Evans 
Loxley,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  May  22,  1841, 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  July  22,  1919,  the  son 
of  Rev.  Benjamin  Reed  and  Mary  Jackson  (Hop- 
kins) Loxley.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Revolu- 
tionary stock,  and  it  was  not  a  strange  thing,  there- 
fore, when  the  Civil  War  broke  upon  the  country 
that  he  should  enlist  among  the  first  of  the  volun- 
teers, being  mustered  into  the  58th  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  He  was  brave,  apt  and  efficient,  and 
in  March,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  quartermaster- 
sergeant  of  his  regiment.  Later,  for  "meritorious 
conduct,"  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  second 
lieutenant,  and  in  March,  1864,  he  was  commis- 
sioned first  lieutenant.  He  was  mustered  out  with 
honors  with  his  rank  in  the  58th  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteer Regiment,  returning  to  his  home  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Benjamin  Ogden  Loxley  entered  the  service  of 
Powers  &  Weightman,  well-known  manufacturing 
chemists  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  their  cashier  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  its 
boards  of  trustees  and  deacons.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States,   Pennsylvania  Commandery. 

Benjamin  Ogden  Loxley  married  Tacy  Ann 
Evans,  born  December  28,  1833,  died  January  25, 
1884,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  (Morgan) 
Evans. 

Charles  Evans  Loxley  was  born  at  1121  Green 
Street,  Philadelphia,  October  9,  1868,  the  son  of 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  Ogden  and  Tacy  Ann 
(Evans)  Loxley.  His  early  education  was  received 
at  private  schools.  His  business  career  began  by  a 
coimection  with  Stanley  G.  Flagg  &  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  he  maintained  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1888.  From  about  May,  1889,  to  August, 
1892,  and  again  from  April,  1895,  to  February, 
1898,  he  was  with  Alan  Wood  &  Company,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  then  became  the  Philadelphia 
representative  of  Pfaelzer,  Walker  &  Company,  of 
Boston,  and  May  i,  1905,  became  a  partner  of 
Pfaelzer  Company,  and  continued  as  such  until  May 
I,   1912.     From   November,    1913,  to  February    i, 

1921,  he  was  associated  with  Frazier  &  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  latter  date  until 
September  i,  1922,  he  was  with  Redmond  &  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia.  Frazier  &  Co.,  Inc.,  elected 
Mr.   Loxley  secretary  and   director   September   i, 

1922,  which  office  he  occupies  to  the  present. 

He  is  of  the  Republican  political  persuasion,  but 
never  has  been  an  office  holder  in  the  party.  He  is 
a  birthright  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  Pennsylvania  Commandery,  and  a 
member  of  the  Penn  Athletic  Club.  His  religious 
fellowship  is  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Philadelphia. 


Charles  Evans  Loxley  married,  June  26,  1890,  at 
Buffalo,  New  York,  May  Warner,  daughter  of 
George  and  Katherine  Elizabeth  (Mitchell)  War- 
ner, both  now  deceased,  of  New  England  ancestry. 


MAJOR  LUTHER  STEDMAN  BENT— As 

the  record  of  a  man  of  complex  personality  and 
many-sided  accomplishment,  the  narrative  of  the 
life  of  the  late  Major  Luther  Stedman  Bent,  pres- 
ident of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  pro- 
foundly impresses  the  student  of  the  history  of 
the  Keystone  State.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  his  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  great  industries  of  modem 
times,  that  Major  Bent  is  best  known  to  his  coun- 
trymen at  large  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
his  fellow  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  Philadel- 
phia remember  him  as  a  brilliant  man  of  affairs, 
a  distinguished  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  a 
man  unsurpassed  for  public  spirit  and  identifica- 
tion with  all  that  made  for  the  most  essential  in- 
terests of  his  community. 

He  traced  his  ancestry  to  John  Bent,  who  came 
from  Hampshire,  England,  in  1638,  and  settled  at 
Sudbury  in  the  then  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  line  of  his  descent  was  through  Joseph,  Jo- 
seph, Ebenezer,  Ebenezer  and  Ebenezer.  The  third 
Ebenezer  Bent  married  Nancy  Stedman  in  1808, 
and  the  young  couple  settled  in  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  subject  of  this  biography  was 
born  December  6,  1829,  the  ninth  in  a  family  of  ten 
children. 

Educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  young 
Bent,  after  three  years  spent  on  a  farm,  went  to 
Boston  and  entered  the  service  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Glass  Company,  whose  manufacturing  plant 
at  East  Cambridge  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  Here  he  remained  five  years,  ac- 
quiring an  excellent  mercantile  education  together 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  glass  manufacture. 

On  coming  of  age  Mr.  Bent  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  business  in  association  with  the  firm  of 
Atkins,  Stedman  &  Company,  which,  about  1855, 
became  D.  B.  Stedman  &  Company,  and  he  was 
still  connected  with  this  house  when  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  changed  his  course  of  life  and  di- 
verted his  energies  into  other  channels. 

With  all  possible  speed  Mr.  Bent  arranged  his 
business  affairs,  and  May  22,  1861,  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  H,  4th  Regiment,  Massachu- 
setts Infantry,  which  proceeded  at  once  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  going  thence  to  Newport  News  and  finally 
to  Big  Bethel,  where  it  took  part  in  one  of  the 
first  engagements  of  the  Civil  War. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  three  months'  term 
of  service  Mr.  Bent  reenlisted,  August  24,  1861,  as 
first  sergeant  of  Company  K,  i8th  Regiment, 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  participated  in  all  the 
battles  in  which  it  was  engaged  as  part  of  the  Army 
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of  th€  Potomac.  These  included  Gaines  Mills,  second 
Bull  Run  (in  which  Sergeant  Bent  was  wounded 
in  the  hand),  Shepardstown  and  Fredericksburg. 
This  was  his  record  for  1862.  In  1863  came 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion and  Mine  Creek.  The  soldierly  qualities  of 
Sergeant  Bent  did  not  fail  of  recognition,  and  July 
30,  1862,  he  became  second  lieutenant,  December 
25  of  the  same  year,  first  lieutenant,  and  Decem- 
ber 24,  1863,  was  commissioned  captain;  July  29, 
1864,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

In  the  operations  along  the  Weldon  Railroad 
during  the  latter  part  of  August,  1864,  Major  Bent 
led  his  battalion,  capturing,  August  21,  fifty  pris- 
oners and  a  battle  flag  belonging  to  the  27th  South 
Carolina  Regiment.  September  30,  1864,  in  the 
advance  of  the  5th  Ct)rps  upon  the  enemy's  works 
at  Peeble's  Farm,  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  a  line  of  these  works,  his  command  did  good 
service.  Not  long  after,  on  the  recommendation 
of  General  Griffin,  he  was  commissioned  major  in 
the  United  States  Army,  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  same  time  making  him  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  term  of  serv- 
ice of  the  officers  had  expired  and  that  the  battalion 
was  greatly  reduced  in  number  that  body  was  con- 
solidated with  the  32d  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
and  Major  Bent,  at  his  own  request,  was  mustered 
out  as  a  supernumerary  officer. 

On  ceasing  to  be  a  soldier  and  again  returning 
to  private  life  it  was  not  long  before  Major  Bent 
earned  distinction  in  the  sphere  of  the  industries 
even  as  he  had  earned  it  on  the  battlefield.  There 
was,  however,  an  interval  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  war  during  which  he  filled  various 
positions  in  the  service  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  and  was  for  a  time  engaged  in 
cattle  raising  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  industry.  Within 
a  few  years  he  returned  to  the  East,  seeking,  in 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  colossal  industries 
of  the  Keystone  State  a  field  for<  the  exercise  of 
his  energies.  In  1874  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  at  Steelton,  Penn- 
sylvania (then  Baldwin's  Station),  Samuel  Morse 
Felton,  his  father-in-law,  being  then  president  of 
the  company.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Felton,  in 
i88g,  Major  Bent  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency 
of  the  corporation. 

Under  Major  Bent's  management  the  plant  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  became  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  Organized  in  1865, 
it  made  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
the  first  steel  rails  ever  produced  in  the  United 
States  on  an  order  in  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness. To  its  affairs  Major  Bent  gave  the  full 
force  of  his  vitalizing  energy.  Starting  with  an 
operative  capacity  giving  employment  to  eight  hun- 


dred men,  he  left  it  with  an  army  of  nearly  8,000. 
At  the  outset  steel  rails  were  its  only  product.  At 
the  close  of  his  administration  the  company  was 
turning  out,  at  its  various  plants,  everything  known 
to  the  art  of  steel  manufacture,  including  ships, 
engines  and  bridges.  He  early  saw  the  importance 
of  locating  a  steel  plant  on  tide  water,  and  purchased 
the  site  at  Sparrow's  Point,  near  Baltimore,  on 
which  was  built  the  great  works  of  the  Maryland 
Steel  Company,  one  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  When  he  retired 
from  the  presidency  he  became  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  an  office  which  he  retained 
until  1 901,  when  he  retired  from  active  business. 

In  1875  Major  Bent  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  borough  of  Steelton,  and  one 
of  its  perplexing  problems  being  the  acquisition  of 
adequate  schools,  he  consented  to  serve  as  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board,  and  in  that  position  ren- 
dered inestimable  benefit  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. He  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  a  large  appropriation  for  the  building 
and  equipment  of  one  of  the  finest  schools  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  under  his  earnest  and  helpful 
influence  Steelton  became,  without  exaggeration,  a 
model  town.  As  one  of  its  people  Major  Bent  did 
all  in  his  power  to  further  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  taking  an  active  part  in  their  business 
enterprises  and  being  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
establishment  of  the  local  bank  and  flour  mills. 
When,  on  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  he  was  obliged  to 
remove  to  Philadelphia,  he  did  so  with  reluctance. 
His  home,  thenceforth,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  was  in  the  suburb  of  Overbrook. 

In  1890,  Major  Bent  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Jurugua  Iron  Company,  Limited,  which  was  the 
pioneer  in  developing  the  iron  ore  mines  of  Cuba. 
He  was  active  in  Cuban  affairs  and  held  the  office 
of  vice-president  of  the  Cuban  Steel  Ore  Company. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  railway  enterprises, 
holding  the  presidency  of  the  Baltimore  and  Spar- 
row's Point  Railroad  Company,  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and 
serving  as  a  director  of  several  of  the  allied  roads 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system.  He  served 
on  the  boards  of  the  Steelton  National  Bank,  the 
Harrisburg  National  Bank,  the  Harrisburg  Trust 
Company,  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  the  Edi- 
son Portland  Cement  Company,  the  Solid  Steel 
Casting  Company,  the  Earn  Line  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  others  of  minor  importance.  In  politics 
he  was  always  a  Democrat. 

Major  Bent  married,  January  12,  1871,  in  Thur- 
low,  Pennsylvania,  Mary  Stearns,  born  January 
II,  1842,  daughter  of  Samuel  Morse  and  Eleanor 
(Stetson)  Felton.  Major  and  Mrs.  Bent  were  the 
parents  of  three  sons :  Felton,  born  June  26,  1872 ; 
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Stedman,  born  June  lo,  1876,  and  Quincy,  born 
July  28,  1879. 

On  April  19,  1915,  Major  Bent  passed  away, 
"full  of  years  and  of  honors."  Many  were  the 
heartfelt  tributes  offered  to  his  character  and 
work,  but  the  unadorned  narrative  of  his  life,  rich 
in  accomplishment  and  abounding  in  beneficence, 
is  his  truest  and  most  eloquent  eulogy.  Truly,  his 
works  follow  him. 

Massachusetts  has  given  to  Pennsylvania  some 
of  her  finest  sons,  but  none  nobler  than  Luther 
Stedman  Bent — soldier,  manufacturer  and  patri- 
otic civilian,  ever  to  be  proudly  claimed  by  the 
State  which  witnessed  his  birth  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  early  manhood  and  that  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  deeds  of  greater  magnitude  which 
shed  a  lustre  on  his  maturer  years. 


LEWIS  WOOD  ROBINSON— Forty  years 
of  service  in  the  United  States  Navy,  during  which 
period  he  made  an  honorable  war  record,  marked 
the  career  of  Rear-Admiral  Lewis  Wood  Robin- 
son, late  of  Philadelphia,  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  performance  of  his  duties  of  engineer, 
having  risen  through  merited  promotion  through 
the  grades  from  third  assistant  engineer  to  cap- 
tain, on  the  active  list. 

Born  in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  March  7, 
1840,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  February 
16,  IQ03,  Lewis  W.  Robinson  was  on  the  way  to 
practice  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  having 
been  graduated  to  that  degree  from  the  Poly- 
technic College  of  Philadelphia  in  the  class  of 
1861,  when  he  yielded  to  the  urge  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  .States  Government  for  the  Civil 
War.  In  September,  1861,  he  was  accepted  for 
service  as  third  assistant  engineer  in  the  navy,  and 
on  the  2ist  of  that  month  went  on  active  duty. 
His  advancement  was  consistent  and  earned.  On 
July  30,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  second  assistant 
engineer.  He  served  throughout  the  war  in  the 
United  States  ship  "Kennebec,"  in  the  West  Gulf 
Squadron,  and  participated  in  the  capture  of  Forts 
Jackson,  St.  Philip  and  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  in  April,  1862.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  Vicksburg  by  Farragut's  fleet 
in  June,  1862,  and  was  in  many  other  engagements, 
including  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Galveston,  Texas. 

After  the  war  he  continued  in  active  service, 
and  October  11,  1866,  was  made  first  assistant  en- 
gineer (master).  February  24,  1874,  he  was  com- 
missioned as  past  assistant  engineer  (lieutenant)  ; 
August  19,  1883,  chief  engineer  (lieutenant-com- 
mander) ;  March  20,  1895,  chief  engineer  (com- 
mander), and  March  3,  1899,  captain.  September 
21,  1901,  he  was  at  his  own  request  placed  on  the 
retired  list  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 


Rear-Admiral  Robinson's  post-war  service  in- 
cluded two  cruises  to  the  South  Atlantic  Station 
as  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  ship  "Sha- 
mokin"  and  the  United  States  ship  "Ticonderoga," 
and  a  cruise  on  the  Asiatic  Station  on  the  United 
States  ship  "Ossipee."  His  marked  ability  as  an 
engineer  also  brought  to  him  appointments  to  en- 
gineering duties  on  various  stations.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  came  through  his  assignment  by 
the  Navy  Department,  and  were  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Bureau  of  Machinery  at  the 
United  States  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1876,  and  as  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Machinery  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago,  in  1893.  In  1895  he  served  on  the  flag- 
ship "Newark"  as  engineer  of  the  fleet,  under 
orders  dated  February  11,  1895.  In  1897  he  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard, 
Philadelphia,  and  his  last  active  service  was  at 
Morris  Heights,  New  Jersey,  as  inspector  of  ma- 
chinery of  torpedo  boats.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States. 

Rear-Admiral  Robinson's  life  was  one  of  those 
spans  of  time  which  are  filled  with  loyal  and  intel- 
gent  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  a  competent  man,  and  employed 
his  ability  to  the  fullest  capacity  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties.  Fearless,  efficient,  punctilious,  he 
left  an  unsullied  record  now  a  part  of  the  annals  of 
the  navy  he  loved  so  well. 

Lewis  Wood  Robinson  married  Mary  De  Aris- 
tides,  now  deceased,  daughter  of  I.  D.  Rupp,  a 
Pennsylvania  historian.  A  son,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
married  Eleanor  F.  Shaw  and  has  children;  i. 
Frances  A.,  bom  May  30,  191 1.  2.  Mary  Anne, 
born  February  12,  1914.  3.  Suzanne  S.,  born 
March  22,  1915.  Practiced  law  in  Philadelphia 
County  since  1898,  associating  with  Thad  L.  Van- 
derslice  and  John  M.  Vanderslice  until  1910. 
Served  with  the  Home  Defense  Reserve  Corps 
during  the  war.  He  was  corporal  in  the  2d  City 
Troop,  P.  C.  C,  1899-1905.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a 
Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Reformed  church ; 
his  fraternal  affiliations  are  with  Delta  Upsilon 
Fraternity,  Military  Order  of  Loyal  Legion,  Sag- 
amore Club  and  the  Stenton  Athletic  Association. 


LEOPOLD   A.  von  SELDENECK— Among 

the  many  honored  names  of  our  American  citizens 
of  (German  descent,  none  stands  higher  than  that 
of  Leopold  A.  von  Seldeneck,  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  von  Seldeneck  has  now  withdrawn  from  all 
business  activities,  but  retains  an  unabated  interest 
in  affairs  civic,  State  and  national. 

Leopold  von  Seldeneck,  father  of  Leopold  A. 
von  Seldeneck,  was  born  July  29,  1825,  at  Karls- 
ruhe, Germany,  and  educated  at  the  grand  ducal 
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palace  of  his  godfather,  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold, 
with  the  Grand  Duke  Frederick,  and  for  years  was 
the  latter's  companion.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  military  school  in  the  same  class  with  Carl 
Schurz,  Henry  Seigel  and  Max  Weber,  well-known 
officers  in  the  Civil  War.  The  first  military  serv- 
ice of  Mr.  von  Seldeneck  was  rendered  as  lieutenant 
in  1849  in  the  conflict  with  the  German  revolution- 
ists. After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  he 
commanded  a  company  in  the  Austrian  Army  under 
General  Redetsky,  in  the  war  with  Italy  and 
France,  and  was  decorated  for  meritorious  service 
with  the  Eiserne  Krone  and  St.  Philip's  Order,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  highest  military  orders  in 
the  gift  of  the  Kaiser  Franz  Josef.  In  1861  Baron 
von  Seldeneck  came  to  the  United  States  and 
offered  his  services  to  President  Lincoln,  receiving 
a  captain's  commission  in  103d  New  York  Infantry. 
In  the  campaign  under  General  Burnside,  in  North 
Carolina,  he  was  severely  wounded  and  was  shortly 
afterward  ordered  to  New  York  for  treatment. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  remained  in  the 
United  States.  The  Civil  War  record  of  Baron 
von  Seldeneck  is  as  follows:  Private,  103d  New 
York  Infantry,  January  2,  1862;  honorably  dis- 
charged for  promotion  February  16,  1862;  first 
lieutenant  103d  New  York  Infantry,  February  17, 
1862;  captain  A.  W.  M.,  January  21,  1863;  hon- 
orably discharged  on  account  of  wounds  received 
April  10,  1863.  October  11,  1905,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States,  Class  i.  Insignia  14,634- 
Baron  von  Seldeneck  married.  May,  1863,  Anna 
Matilda  Wood,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Ann 
Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  became  the  par- 
ents of  a  son,  Leopold  A.,  mentioned  below.  Baron 
von  Seldeneck  never  fully  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  wounds  received  in  the  service  of  the 
Union,  although  he  survived  them  many  years,  his 
death  occurring  December  21,  1907.  He  was  a 
man  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  the  quest  for 
liberty  and  he  passed  away  in  the  fullness  of  years, 
but  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  companion 
of  his  youth,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  friend  of 
United  Germany. 

Leopold  A.,  son  of  Leopold  and  Anna  Matilda 
(Wood)  von  Seldeneck,  was  born  October  29, 
1866,  at  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  and  educated 
in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Germany.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  von  Seldeneck  acted  as 
administrator  of  the  estate,  but,  as  stated  above, 
has  now  retired  from  the  business  arena.  In  pol- 
itics Mr.  von  Seldeneck  is  a  Republican,  but  has 
never  allowed  his  name  to  be  placed  in  nomination 
as  that  of  a  candidate  for  any  public  office.  By 
inheritance  Mr.  von  Seldeneck  is  a  member  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States. 
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Leopold  A.  von  Seldeneck  married,  June,  1903, 
Marion  W.  Wood,  daughter  of  William  and 
Josephine  Wood,  of  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  two  sons :  Leopold  and 
William. 

As  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States  Mr. 
von  Seldeneck  has  ever  been  true  to  the  honor- 
able traditions  of  his  noble  ancestry. 


ANDREW  KAUL,  SR.— A  record  of  the  life 
of  Andrew  Kaul,  Sr.,  is  a  record  of  the  business, 
civic  and  social  life  of  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania, 
for  he  was  identified  with  every  enterprise  that 
aided  in  the  development  of  this  section  of  the 
country,  especially  with  the  village  of  St.  Marys, 
where  his  parents,  John  Kaul  and  wife,  settled  in 
1845,  one  year  after  the  founding  of  the  village. 
They  were  natives  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  on 
their  arrival  in  the  United  States  came  directly 
to  St.  Marys,  where  they  made  their  home  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Andrew  Kaul  was  born  at  St.  Marys,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  15,  1845.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Benzinger  Township,  where  they 
operated  a  farm  and  brought  up  their  family.  He 
attended  the  local  schools  and  as  was  usual  for 
boys  in  his  day,  aided  about  the  farm  when  he  was 
not  busy  in  school.  In  1862  he  went  to  work  in 
the  woods,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  in  association  with  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph 
Lenzel,  he  began  a  business  by  making  contracts 
for  stocking  mills  and  getting  out  square  timber 
for  rafting.  He  had  a  vision  of  what  the  future 
would  bring  in  the  lumber  business  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  with  faith  in  this,  he  concentrated  all 
his  energies  towards  making  it  a  reality.  At  first 
he  tried  to  interest  others  in  his  project,  but  not 
being  able  to  enlist  cooperation,  he  undertook  as 
an  individual  to  establish  and  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness. He  bought  a  tract  of  pine  lands  east  of  the 
village  of  St.  Marys,  where  he  erected  and  operated 
a  lumber  mill.  He  was  not  only  the  proprietor  and 
manager  of  this  enterprise,  but  took  actual  part  in 
handling  the  mechanical  work,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  an  increased  business  which  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  his  diligence  and  ability. 
His  first  mill  was  situated  at  the  head  of  Iron 
Run.  After  operating  it  for  five  years  he  built  a 
second  mill  known  as  the  Summit  Mill.  This  mill 
was  destroyed  by  fire  after  it  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  twenty  years.  He  purchased  another  mill 
and  large  tract  of  timber  land  at  Sterling,  in 
Cameron  County,  where,  in  association  with  part- 
ners under  the  name  of  Kaul,  Walker  &  Company, 
he  operated  for  five  years.  He  then  bought  out 
the  interests  of  his  partners  and  carried  on  the 
business  alone  until  1884,  when  forest  fires  de- 
stroyed his  plant,  and  at  the  same  time,  his  mills 
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at  Benezette  and  Spring  Run,  Elk  County,  were 
destroyed.  To  one  of  less  courage  such  losses 
might  have  been  a  deterrent  to  further  operations, 
but  Mr.  Kaul  still  felt  that  the  line  of  business  in 
which  he  had  put  so  many  years  was  still  a  good 
one,  and  forming  a  partnership  with  J.  K.  P.  Hall, 
in  1871,  he  resumed  and  carried  on  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  This  partnership  was  not  only  con- 
genial from  its  business  side,  but  these  men  were 
warm  personal  friends,  and  this  happy  association 
had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  business. 
They  extended  their  operations  to  investment  in 
timber  lands  in  Wisconsin,  which  were  sold  with 
profit,  and  then  investments  were  made  in  timber 
lands  in  Elk  County.  Mr.  Kaul  was  also  operating 
mills  at  Sterling  Run,  in  Cameron  County,  and  at 
St.  Marys,  Benezette,  Spring  Run,  and  Vineyard, 
in  Elk  County.  In  addition  to  these  mills,  Mr. 
Kaul  had  a  half  interest  in  the  Beechwood  Mills, 
and  later,  Mr.  Hall  became  a  partner  in  this  con- 
cern also.  In  1885  Kaul  &  Hall  erected  a  large 
mill  at  Rathbun,  which  was  burned  and  then  re- 
built and  later  dismantled  and  moved  to  St.  Marys. 
This  was  the  initial  manufacturing  industry  at  St. 
Marys,  and  was  the  incentive  for  others  to  see  the 
advantage  of  this  place  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. From  this  time  on  the  development  of  the 
town  has  been  steadily  growing,  and  to  Mr.  Kaul 
is  due  the  credit  for  the  progress.  He  had  made 
his  home  here  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
keenly  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  com- 
munity. After  locating  this  large  mill  of  the  Kaul 
&  Hall  Lumber  Company  here,  Mr.  Kaul  extended 
his  interests  to  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  tim- 
ber lands  in  neighboring  territory.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  and  in  this  executive  capacity 
held  the  responsibility  of  the  extensions  and  the 
general  policy  of  the  business.  To  use  some  of  the 
by-products  of  the  various  lumber  mills,  the  com- 
pany erected  and  operated  a  tannery,  which  was 
later  sold.  In  order  to  keep  intact  the  machinery 
and  equipment  of  the  various  mills,  Mr.  Kaul  as- 
sociated with  his  brother,  John  Kaul,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  machine  shop  and  foundry  at  St.  Marys. 
In  1809  this  was  taken  over  and  has  since  been 
operated  and  expanded  by  the  Shawmut  Company. 
After  years  of  experience  in  the  lumber  business 
Mr.  Kaul  was  an  authority  on  it,  and  seeing  the 
possibility  of  developing  the  lumber  business  in 
the  South,  he  purchased  the  holdings  of  the  Sample 
Lumber  Company  at  Hollins,  Alabama,  where  he 
put  his  son,  John  Lenzel  Kaul,  as  manager.  In 
this  venture  he  was  associated  with  others  whom 
he  bought  out  after  a  short  time  and  formed  a 
company  with  his  son  under  the  name  of  the  Kaul 
Lumber  Company.  It  is  today  one  of  the  thriving 
lumber  businesses  in  the  country,  about  which  has 
been  built  a  model  town,  general  store,  churches. 


schools,  and  a  hotel.  Added  to  these  extensive 
lumber  interests,  Mr.  Kaul  and  Mr.  Hall  owned 
and  operated  coal  mines  to  an  extensive  degree, 
and  in  connection  with  these  mines  they  operated 
a  private  railroad  which  was  later  connected  with 
other  railroads,  making  connections  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  serving  as  a  great  benefit  to  the 
residents  in  this  vicinity.  These  mining  and  rail- 
road interests  were  sold  to  New  York  purchasers 
and  were  the  foundation  of  the  Shawmut  mines 
and  railroad  system.  Another  initial  enterprise  was 
the  establishment  by  Mr.  Kaul  and  Mr.  Hall  of  a 
general  store,  which  for  thirty  years  did  a  big 
business.  In  1901  this  store  was  merged  into  the 
Kaul  &  Hall  Company,  operating  a  department 
store,  conducting  both  a  retail  and  wholesale  busi- 
ness and  serving  a  wide  territory.  In  1809  these 
enterprising  men  removed  some  old  buildings  and 
erected  a  modern  office  building  which  houses  on 
the  ground  floor,  St.  Marys  National  Bank  and  the 
St.  Marys  Trust  Company,  and  the  executive 
offices  of  the  Kaul  &  Hall  companies.  They  also 
erected  the  building  which  housed  the  largest  de- 
partment store  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
early  sixties  Mr.  Hall  started  the  St.  Marys  Bank, 
and  later,  Mr.  Kaul  became  a  partner  in  this  insti- 
tution. In  1902  this  was  incorporated  as  the  St. 
Marys  National  Bank,  and  in  1903  these  same  men 
organized  the  St.  Marys  Trust  Company.  Mr. 
Kaul  was  vice-president  and  director  of  both  these 
financial  institutions  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1888  Mr.  Kaul  started  a  gas  and  water  com- 
pany for  St.  Marys.  In  order  to  interest  others  in 
this  project  he  subscribed  to  a  large  block  of  the 
stock  and  putting  his  own  capital  into  the  venture 
proved  his  sincerity  in  its  outcome.  This,  however, 
was  typical  of  his  character  as  a  leader,  for  he 
was  always  in  the  forefront  of  progress.  He  was 
not  content  to  stop  with  the  development  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  this  territory,  but  went  out- 
side and  induced  other  industries  to  come  and  lo- 
cate here,  thus  it  was  that  his  influence  by  direct 
contact  with  others  built  the  town  of  St.  Marys 
from  a  small  village  to  its  present  size  and  started 
it  on  a  healthy  growth  which  shows  no  signs  of 
abating.  Mr.  Kaul  had  never  lost  a  boyhood  love 
for  farming  and  live  stock.  His  residence  was 
built  on  acreage  large  enough  to  have  it  surrounded 
by  most  beautiful  farms.  In  partnership  with  his 
son,  William,  he  established  a  stock  farm  where 
were  raised  high  grade  racing  and  driving  horses. 
Mr.  Kaul  was  a  Democrat  and  helped  many  to 
attain  public  office,  always  refusing  such  honor  for 
himself.  He  finally  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  his 
friends  and  fellow  citizens  and  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  office  of  associate  judge,  and  accepted 
and  filled  that  office  during  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life.     He   was  always   a  devout   member  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  church.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
there  came  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  men  of 
prominence  from  all  over  the  country,  who  had 
been  in  different  business  and  social  contacts  with 
this  man  whom  everyone  admired  and  highly 
esteemed. 

Soon  after  he  became  of  age  Andrew  Kaul  mar- 
ried Walburga  Lenzel,  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Catherine  Lenzel,  a  pioneer  family  as  was  his  own. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaul  had  eleven  children :  1.  John 
Lenzel.  2.  Andrew,  Jr.  (deceased).  3.  William.  4. 
Joseph  J.,  (deceased).  5.  Edward  (deceased).  6. 
Frank  A.  (deceased).  7.  George  (deceased).  8. 
James  (deceased).  9.  Julia,  now  Mrs.  Joseph 
Henry  Reilly,  of  Philadelphia.  10.  Josephine,  now 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Irneding,  of  Philadelphia.  11. 
Bertha,  now  Mrs.  Sedgwick  Kestler,  of  Lock 
Haven,  Pennsylvania. 


FRANK  A.  KAUL — It  requires  character  and 
ability  of  an  unusually  high  order  for  the  son  of 
a  great  man  to  win  a  place  for  himself  beside  his 
father.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  father's  true  greatness  when  he  neither  makes 
the  path  too  smooth  nor  his  own  overshadowing 
personality  too  dominating  to  allow  his  son  to  come 
to  full  measure  of  his  possibilities  and  destiny. 
Frank  A.  Kaul  was  the  youngest  son  of  Judge  An- 
drew Kaul,  a  worthy  son  of  a  noble  sire,  whose 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens  was  not 
his  inheritance,  but  was  won  by  his  own  life  among 
them  from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  the  day  of  his 
premature  death.  So  long  as  St.  Marys  endures, 
so  long  will  the  name  of  Kaul,  father  and  sons,  be 
loved  and  revered,  for  the  good  that  they  did  was 
of  so  lasting  a  nature  that  it  will  go  on  blessing 
unborn  generations. 

Frank  A.  Kaul  was  bom  in  St.  Marys,  January 
27,  1876,  the  seventh  son  of  Andrew  and  Wal- 
burga (Lenzel)  Kaul.  A  span  of  but  forty-eight 
years  was  allotted  to  him  in  which  to  come  to  his 
full  stature,  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually, 
and  to  do  his  work.  Had  he  known  this  at  the 
beginning,  it  seems  that  he  could  not  have  used  the 
years  to  better  advantage.  Educated  in  the  local 
schools  he  went  from  high  school  to  Notre  Dame 
College,  where  he  finished  his  course,  and  then 
entered  Haverford  College,  Philadelphia,  for  a 
special  course  in  business  and  engineering.  His 
father's  hopes  and  plans  were  for  him  to  become 
his  successor  in  the  management  of  the  lumber  in- 
terests. So  well  endowed  was  he  by  inheritance 
and  so  faithful  in  his  years  of  preparation,  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  this  fond  dream  of  his 
parents  began  to  become  a  reality.  He  was  made 
general  manager  of  the  Kaul  &  Hall  Lumber  Com- 
pany, and  his  knowledge  of  engineering  was  at 
once  put  to  practical  uses.     He  had  much  to  do 


with  projecting  the  railroads  through  the  mountains 
to  bring  the  lumber  from  the  tracts  to  the  mills  at 
St.  Marys,  where  he  provided  raw  material  not 
only  for  the  large  mills  which  were  under  his  own 
management,  but  likewise  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Stave  Company,  and  for  the  Corbett  Chemical 
Company  as  well.  He  brought  to  perfection  a  fine 
system  and  organization,  which  remained  intact 
and  functioned  for  many  years. 

In  many  ways  he  resembled  his  father.  Being 
by  nature  considerate  of  others  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree, he,  too,  took  a  very  personal  interest  in  every 
man  who  was  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  company, 
showing  himself  solicitous  of  their  comforts  and 
considerate  of  their  opinions.  Like  his  father,  he 
was  so  just  and  magnanimous  in  his  dealings  with 
them,  that  he  never  lost  a  foreman  except  by  death, 
and  they  manifestly  enjoyed  working  by  his  side, 
guided  by  his  expert  leadership  and  spurred  on  by 
his  fine  spirit.  He  was  essentially  a  St.  Marys' 
man,  and  the  advancement  of  his  home  city  in  ma- 
terial prosperity,  civic,  recreational  and  religious 
life  was  close  to  his  heart.  A  man  of  clear  vision, 
practical  business  qualities,  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
good  to  be  found  in  every  one,  cultured  and  cour- 
teous, he  naturally  came  to  his  place  as  a  leader, 
while  his  native  dignity  and  companionable  person- 
ality gave  him  his  social  position. 

Perhaps  he  felt  that  the  many  unfinished  proj- 
ects which  his  father  cherished  were  a  part  of  his 
legacy.  If  so,  it  was  a  work  into  which  he  plunged 
with  hearty  enthusiasm.  The  beautiful  parks  and 
playgrounds  which  mean  so  much  to  both  adults 
and  children,  are  largely  due  to  Mr.  Kaul,  his  wife 
and  mother.  He  enjoyed  beautifying  his  town  as 
he  did  his  own  home,  and  the  artistic  lighting  fix- 
tures which  ornament  the  central  park  were  a  gift 
from  him.  Whenever  any  project  was  under  dis- 
cussion for  improving  the  city  in  any  way,  he 
could  be  depended  upon  to  stand  among  the  lead- 
ers and  to  give  it  substantial  aid,  while  the  fact 
that  he  was  backing  any  movement  was  enough 
to  assure  its  large  success.  He  served  on  com- 
mittees of  the  war-time  drives  and  as  its  chairman, 
the  united  war  work  drives  went  over  the  top  in  a 
way  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  the  patriotism  and 
unselfishness  of  the  citizens.  His  active  support 
put  the  Community  Center  and  the  playground 
work  upon  their  feet,  and  he  later  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  Country  Club.  His  sisters  desired  to 
provide  a  fitting  memorial  of  their  father,  and  he 
assisted  them  in  the  development  of  the  Andrew 
Kaul  Memorial  Hospital,  acting  as  the  president 
of  its  board  until  his  death. 

Many  and  varied  business  enterprises  had  the 
benefit  of  his  active  cooperation.  When  he  passed 
away  he  was  a  director  of  the  St.  Marys'  National 
Bank,  secretary  and  a  director  of  the  St.  Marys' 
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Trust  Company,  general  manager  and  a  director 
of  the  St  Marys'  Gas  Company,  secretary  of  the 
Hall,  Kaul  &  Hyde  Company,  president  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  St.  Marys'  Water  Company,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  St.  Marys'  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  the 
Portland  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  and  the  Kaul- 
Hall  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  general  manager  and 
a  director  of  the  Kaul  &  Hall  Lumber  Company, 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  Speer  Carbon  Com- 
pany, president  and  director  of  the  Kaul  Land  and 
Lumber  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  a 
director  of  the  Kaul  Lumber  Company  of  that  city. 

In  1906  Mr.  Kaul  consented  to  a  nomination  on 
the  town  council  and  was  twice  reelected,  resign- 
ing after  ten  years  of  service  because  of  a  change 
of  residence.  His  health  had  broken  under  the 
strain  of  the  responsibilities  that  he  was  carrying, 
and  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  hoping  that  the  care 
of  specialists  might  restore  him  to  straigth.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  on  the  council  he  was  of  great 
practical  help  in  his  capacity  as  an  engineer.  When 
he  took  office  he  found  that  the  boundary  lines  of 
both  properties  and  streets  on  the  town's  map  were 
in  dispute.  With  characteristic  directness,  he  took 
the  initiative  in  resurveying  the  town  and  laying 
out  the  map  which  was  approved  by  the  court  of 
Elk  County.  He  also  led  the  project  of  a  com- 
plete and  modern  system  of  sewers  and  streets, 
which  when  completed  became  a  source  of  gen- 
eral civic  pride.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  had  completed 
extensive  plans  for  improved  road  building  and  for 
inducing  still  other  industries  to  locate  within  their 
boundaries. 

On  June  22,  1904,  Frank  A.  Kaul  married  M. 
Jane  Mallison,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Mallison,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  es- 
teemed families  of  St.  Marys.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kaul  one  son  was  born,  who  was  named  for  his 
grandfather.  Andrew  Kaul,  (3d),  was  in  his 
seventeenth  year  when  he  was  bereaved  in  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  was  then  attending  the 
Hill  School  at  Pottstown.  He  subsequently  entered 
as  a  student  at  Yale  University. 


JOHN  ALFRED  STOLI^-After  a  life  of 
accomplishment  dependent  alone  on  his  own  ef- 
forts, Mr.  Stoll  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Kane, 
Pennsylvania.  A  man  of  sterling  qualities,  which 
gained  the  respect  and  high  regard  of  all  with 
whom  he  associated,  he  came  to  Kane  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  within  the  short 
span  of  years  during  which  he  resided  here,  he 
rose  to  prominence  in  the  community  and  assumed 
a  position  of  distinction  among  his  fellows.  Identi- 
fied with  some  of  the  leading  business  interests  of 
the  town,  Mr.  Stoll's  active  career  during  his  life 


brought  him  success  and  a  recognition  for  his 
abilities  in  the  many  offices  of  responsibility  he 
held  in  the  community. 

John  A-  Stoll  was  born  in  Wilcox,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  6,  1877,  where  he  went  to  the  local 
public  schools,  coming  to  Kane  when  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  the  Peter  Hanson  grocery  store,  with 
which  he  remained  many  years  and  faithfully  and 
diligently  served  his  employer  in  all  branches  of 
the  business.  Subsequently  he  went  with  the 
Swanson  Grocery  Company  as  a  shipping  clerk, 
from  which  he  rose  to  be  president  and  manager 
of  the  concern  in  1919.  For  ten  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  J.  A.  Stoll  &  Company,  grocers, 
and  later  selling  out  his  interest  to  the  Kane 
Milling  &  Grocery  Company,  which  still  conducts 
the  business.  Actively  interested  in  community 
aflfairs,  Mr.  Stoll  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kane  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  which  office  he  held  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  dry 
goods  store  on  Fraley  Street  bearing  his  name, 
and  had  interests  in  various  other  enterprises  in 
the  town.  He  had  extensive  oil  holdings  in  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kane  Lodge  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  attended  the  services  at  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  Church  with  which  he  was  affiliated. 

Mr.  Stoll  married  Alma  Johnson,  of  Kane, 
March  6,  1901,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  the 
following  children:  i.  Leona.  2.  Luella.  3.  Allen. 
4.  Robert,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Kane. 

After  an  illness  of  several  months,  during  which 
tireless  efforts  were  made  to  secure  medical  and 
surgical  aid  to  alleviate  his  disorder,  Mr.  Stoll 
passed  away  April  6,  1921,  at  his  home.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  children  and  three 
sisters  and  a  brother.  With  his  death,  his  family 
lost  a  loving  husband,  a  considerate  father  and 
thoughtful  brother,  and  the  community  an  esti- 
mable citizen,  an  aggressive  and  enterprising 
business  man  and  a  public-spirited  member  of  the 
town.  The  services  were  held  at  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  Church,  Dr.  L.  H.  Beck  officiating,  and 
fitting  and  touching  tributes  of  the  reverence  in 
which  Mr.  Stoll  was  held  were  presented  by  his 
many  friends  and  associates  of  the  commercial, 
social  and  fraternal  circles  of  the  community. 


JAMES  AUGUST  McKEAN— One  of  the  old- 
est and  most  respected  citizens  of  Smethport,  who 
settled  there  in  1848,  was  James  A.  McKean,  and 
his  passing  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  was  a  blow 
to  the  entire  community.  Mr.  McKean  was  a 
fair-minded  man  who  voted  his  convictions  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  party;  he  never  voted 
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a  straight  ticket  but  once,  and  that  was  when  he 
voted  first,  and  the  best  candidate,  without  re- 
spect to  political  creed,  received  his  support. 
Reared  on  a  farm,  he  made  a  success  in  the  lum- 
ber business,  and  served  two  terms  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature;  so  honorable  were  his  actions 
in  this  public  duty  that  his  neighbors  pointed  to 
him  with  pride  as  one  who  wore  no  man's  halter 
and  who  was  incorruptible.  When  he  died,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  occasion  for  much  sorrow,  not 
only  in  his  own  neighborhood,  but  throughout 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

James  A.  McKean  was  born  August  11,  1845, 
in  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  New  York,  the  son 
of  Bernard  and  Bridget  (Graham)  McKean.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Smethport, 
having  come  to  this  place  with  his  parents  when 
three  years  of  age.  His  early  days  were  passed 
on  a  farm,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  he  went  to 
work  for  James  E.  Butz  at  Butzville,  where  he 
had  charge  of  construction  work.  Then  he 
worked  in  the  Kane  Car  Shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  for  five  years.  In  1874 
he  bought  a  farm  adjoining  his  father's,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  lumber  and  bark  with  his 
brother  Charles,  under  the  firm  name  of  McKean 
Brothers,  and  became  the  senior  member;  this 
partnership  lasted  until  James  A.  McKean's  death 
twenty  years  later.  In  1906  he  retired  from  active 
business.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Hamlin  Bank,  of  Smethport;  he 
served  two  terms  as  supervisor,  two  as  county 
commissioner  and  two  as  a  State  Legislator.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and  a  fourth  degree  Knight  of 
Columbus. 

Mr.  McKean  married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Julia  F. 
Hubbard,  formerly  Julia  F.  Fox,  January  29,  1869, 
in  Kane;  she  died  November  13,  1926.  By  her 
first  husband,  Mrs.  Hubbard  had  a  son,  Simon  W., 
retired  business  man  of  Smethport,  who  married 
Nettie  Elizabeth  Parsons  (died  in  1906)  and  by 
her  had  Margaret  and  James  W.  In  1912  Simon 
W.  Hubbard  married  (second)  Ida  J.  Kerney, 
and  by  her  had  Julia  Kathryn  and  John  Kerney. 
James  W.  Hubbard  married  Hilda  Willets,  and 
they  have  a  son,  James  Earl. 

James  A.  McKean  died  January  25,  1923,  at  his 
home.  No.  302  East  Main  Street,  Smethport,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  name  for  devotion  to  his  family, 
loyalty  to  his  friends,  and  service  to  his  city  and 
State. 


CONRAD  N.  LAUER— Among  Philadelphia's 
best-known  business  men  must  be  numbered  Con- 
rad N.  Lauer,  vice-president  and  director  of  Day 
&  Zimmermann,  Incorporated,  nationally  known 
engineers.    All  that  makes  for  the  advancement  of 


his  city  finds  in  Mr.  Lauer  an  ardent  supporter,  and 
he  is  a  welcome  figure  in  her  club  circles. 

Conrad  Newton  Lauer  was  born  at  Threetuns, 
Pennsylvania,  November  25,  1869.  He  is  the  son 
of  Harman  and  Margaret  Lukens  (Clayton)  Lauer. 
His  early  education  was  received  in  public  and 
private  schools  of  Montgomery  County,  and  his 
technical  training  under  special  tutors.  He  was 
first  employed  by  the  Link-Belt  Company,  where  he 
remained  for  nine  years,  progressing  from  time 
clerk  through  various  positions  until  he  became 
acting  superintendent  of  the  plant.  When  the  firm 
of  Dodge  &  Day  was  organized,  in  1902,  he  became 
identified  with  it  as  industrial  engineer,  remaining 
with  the  organization  through  its  development  until 
the  present  time.  When  the  company  was  incor- 
porated, in  1916,  as  Day  &  Zimmerman,  Incor- 
porated, he  became  treasurer,  general  manager  and 
a  director.  During  the  twenty  years  or  more  he 
has  become  one  of  the  most  widely  experienced 
industrial  engineers  in  the  country,  his  work  con- 
sisting of  the  layout  and  design  of  many  large 
industrial  plants,  the  supervision  of  construction  of 
a  wide  variety  of  projects.  He  has  made  a  very 
large  number  of  engineering  reports  on  industrial 
enterprises.  Always  an  interested  student  of  the 
basic  principles  of  manufacture  and  the  properties 
of  materials,  his  experience  at  the  Link-Belt  Com- 
pany and  in  the  multitudinous  plants  into  which 
his  work  for  Day  &  Zimmermann,  Incorporated, 
has  brought  him  gives  him  a  basis  for  comparison 
and  analysis  of  operating  conditions  that  is  unique. 
*  Mr.  I<auer  was  quite  active  during  the  World 
War,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Committee  in  Philadelphia  for  the  second  and 
third  Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  and  was  actively 
identified  with  this  work  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
campaigns.  During  the  war  period  he  also  was  in 
charge  of  important  construction  work  at  Erie 
and  Philadelphia  under  Government  contracts. 

Conrad  N.  Lauer  is  the  author  of  "Engineering 
in  American  Industry,"  in  which  he  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  some  of  the  more  important  American 
engineering  contributions  to  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  race.  He  also  lectured  on  industries 
and  industrial  plants  at  Princeton  University  and 
in  the  Wharton' School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lauer  is  a  Republican,  and  in  his 
religious  aflfiliation  is  associated  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  is  a 
member  of  its  council  and  executive  committee, 
Franklin  Institute,  the  Taylor  Society,  the  New- 
comen  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the  work  of  the  latter 
organization  being  very  actively  identified  and 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
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as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  and  many 
of  the  important  special  committees.  He  also 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  mayor's  zoning  com- 
mittee. He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Prince- 
ton Engineering  Association. 

Of  genial  personality  and  liked  most  by  those 
who  know  him  best,  Mr.  Lauer  is  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  of  which  he 
is  a  director ;  the  Racquet,  Poor  Richard,  Pelham, 
Engineers'  (of  which  he  is  a  past  president)  ;  the 
Manufacturers'  Country  clubs,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Republic  Trust,  Keystone  Telephone 
Company,  Cold  Spring  Bleachery  and  president 
and  director  of  L.  F.  Grammes  &  Sons,  Incorpo- 
rated. He  can  always  be  counted  on  in  any  move- 
ment that  is  for  progress. 

On  November  2,  1893,  Mr.  Lauer  married  Kath- 
arine Pierrepont  Ifill,  daughter  of  Matthew  Q  and 
Margaret  (Moore)  Ifill,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  Ida  Felicia,  Mrs.  George  Potter 
Darrow,  Jr.,  and  Harry  Ifill  Lauer. 

Conrad  N.  Lauer  has  loyally  served  his  native 
city.  As  an  engineer  no  less  than  as  a  business  man 
he  has  helped  to  strengthen  and  extend  in  scope  and 
power  an  industry  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  bulwarks  of  her  affluence  and  dominion. 


EDWARD     BOWMAN     MULLIGAN— To 

Wilkes-Barre's  financial  and  mercantile  advance- 
ment, Mr.  Mulligan  has  devoted  all  his  business 
activity,  and  associated  with  the  one  banking  con- 
cern, the  Second  National  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre 
throughout  his  career,  he  has  identified  himself 
with  all  its  departments  as  a  valued  official.  As 
vice-president,  he  shares  with  his  colleagues  its 
splendid  progress.  His  father  before  him  was  an 
official  in  the  Second  National  Bank.  Edward  L. 
Mulligan,  son  of  James  and  Caroline  (Van  Horn) 
Mulligan,  was  born  March  20,  1850,  in  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  April  5,  1892,  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Reading,  graduating  from  high  school.  He  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
shops  in  Reading  and  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  in 
1876,  a  full-fledged  machinist.  In  Wilkes-Barre 
he  found  employment  as  bookkeeper  in  the  Second 
National  Bank.  Showing  himself  reliable,  pains- 
taking, and  conscientious,  and  possessed  of  sound 
judgment,  Mr.  Mulligan  was  soon  advanced  to 
the  position  of  paying  teller,  a  position  which  he 
still  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Westmoreland  Club,  of  which  he 
was  the  second  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  was  a 
communicant  of  St.  Stephen's  Church. 

Edward  L.  Mulligan  married,  in  1879,  at  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  Julia  Bowman, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Samuel  Bowman.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mulligan  were  the  parents  of  a  son,  Edward 


Bowman  Mulligan,  subject  of  this  biographical 
record. 

Edward  Bowman  Mulligan  was  born  May  4, 
1880,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  attended  the 
public  schools.  Later,  he  was  graduated  from 
Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  Massachusetts.  In 
1899  Mr.  Mulligan  began  his  business  career  in 
the  capacity  of  messenger  of  the  Second  National 
Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre.  From  then  on  he  was  a 
part  of  the  working  force  and  shared  in  the  con- 
structive ideals  of  that  institution.  Consecutively 
he  held  the  positions  of  bookkeeper,  paying  teller, 
assistant  cashier,  and  in  1923  he  was  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  bank,  and  in  1927  made  vice- 
president  and  cashier.  Mr.  Mulligan  is  a  member 
of  Lodge,  No.  109,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  with  whose  board  of  government 
he  has  also  been  associated.  His  clubs  are  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Country  and  the  Westmoreland 
clubs.  He  is  much  interested  in  civic  progress 
and  a  member  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Mulligan  is  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Edward  Bowman  Mulligan  married,  October  18, 
1905,  Louise  Stark,  daughter  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
F.  and  Mary  (Frances)  Stark.  Their  children 
are:  Edward  Bowman,  Jr.,  born  September  25, 
1906;  and  Ellen  Stark,  born  April  30,  1908. 


ROY  A.  HEYMANN— A  leader  in  any  walk 
of  life  is  always  an  object  of  interest.  Successful 
men  arouse  our  curiosity,  stir  our  imagination, 
quicken  our  will.  The  best  history  in  the  world 
for  young  men  who  aim  to  do  something  worth 
while  is  the  history  of  men  who  have  achieved. 
Among  the  real  estate  brokers  of  Philadelphia, 
Roy  A.  Heymann  is  a  leader. 

Son  of  Henry  and  Fannie  (Brown)  Heymann, 
Roy  A.  Heymann  was  born  in  Philadelphia  De- 
cember 10,  1884,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  that  city.  After  two  years  in  high  school,  he 
took  a  year  of  work  in  the  DeLancey  Private 
School,  after  which  he  entered  the  Wharton  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  his 
diploma  with  the  class  of  1907.  In  April,  1905, 
he  started  business  as  a  real  estate  broker  under 
his  own  name,  having  his  office  in  the  Land  Title 
Building  in  Philadelphia.  After  a  time  he  took 
into  business  with  him  the  two  other  partners  of 
the  present  firm,  Joseph  C.  and  Albert  K.  Arnold. 
They  are  established  in  the  Heymann  Building, 
215  South  Broad  Street,  where  they  are  doing  an 
extensive  business,  especially  in  central  Philadel- 
phia real  estate.  They  are  widely  known  for  their 
active  and  progressive  methods,  and  the  volume  of 
business  which  they  handle  in  a  year  is  a  very 
conclusive    proof    that   they    command    the    confi- 
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dence  of  the  public.  In  addition  to  his  private 
business,  Mr.  Heymann  acts  as  a  director  and  con- 
veyancer of  the  Sarah  Jean,  the  Doray,  the  Manu- 
facturers' Protection,  and  the  Henry  Heymann 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  which  he  also 
helped  to  organize.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Real  Estate  Board  and  belongs  to  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  clubs 
are  the  Manufacturers,  Manufacturers  Country, 
Philmont  Country  (director),  Locust  (treasurer), 
The  One  Hundred,  and  the  Mercantile,  all  of 
Philadelphia.  In  politics  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  party.  As  his  diversion,  Mr.  Hey- 
mann has  gathered  a  fine  collection  of  prints  and 
autographed  letters,  his  interest  being  centered 
chiefly  in  those  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  which  he 
possesses  a  large  number. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  was  married,  April  20,  1914, 
at  Philadelphia,  to  Edna  E.  Eliel,  a  native  of 
that  city.  Two  sons  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Heymann:  Roy  A.,  Jr.,  September  2,  191 5; 
and  Henry,  June  27,  1920. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the 
story  of  Mr.  Heymann's  life  that  he  has  never 
worked  for  anyone  but  himself.  Something  of 
his  resourcefulness  and  determination  may  be 
imagined  when  one  reads  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  his  studies,  he  faced  the  problems  and 
difficulties  of  establishing  a  new  firm  in  a  large 
city,  where  many  were  already  long  in  the  field, 
and  won  his  place  among  them,  even  more,  making 
that  place  among  the  most  successful  realtors  in 
the  citv. 


HERBERT  A.  ARNOLD,  M.  D.— Dr.  Arnold's 
ancestors  were  early  attracted  to  Penn's  Province 
in  the  New  World ;  the  Arnold,  Lutz,  Gilbert,  Wil- 
liams, Becker,  Butler  and  Schenenberger  families 
arriving  in  Philadelphia  before  1750.  The  John- 
sons, Bartlesons  and  Tippens  were  settlers  in 
Germantown  prior  to  1700,  Eusebius  Bartleson 
having  been  a  witness  to  the  will  of  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius. 

Having  first  established  themselves  in  Phila- 
delphia, these  early  settlers  gradually  drifted  out 
into  the  surrounding  country,  nearly  all  being  in 
or  near  Philadelphia  during  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution, four  direct  ancestors  having  given  loyal 
service  to  the  colonists  in  their  struggle  against 
the  Mother  Country. 

Peter  Arnold  (son  of  John),  a  merchant  in  Phil- 
adelphia, was  married  June  2^,  1771,  in  Zion  Lu- 
theran Church,  Philadelphia,  to  Anna  Maria  Gil- 
bert, daughter  of  Henry  Gilbert.  Very  soon  after 
this  event  he  bought  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Ply- 
mouth Meeting.  During  the  British  occupancy  of 
Philadelphia  their  outposts  were  established  be- 
yond the  present  site  of  Norristown,  and  this  home. 


located  about  one  mile  from  the  Germantown  Road, 
was  frequently  visited  by  British  raiders  who,  in 
the  absence  of  the  owner  serving  in  the  patriot 
army,  showed  their  animosity  by  using  it  as  a  tar- 
get. The  bullet  holes  in  its  walls  were  visible 
until  it  was  demolished  to  give  place  for  a  more 
modem  structure. 

Peter  Arnold  had  a  son  Thomas  Gilbert,  whose 
son  Thomas  Griffith  was  the  father  of  Herbert 
Alonzo  Arnold. 

Thomas  Griffith  Arnold  married,  November  13, 
1847,  Sophia  Fitzgerald  Lutz,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Lutz,  of  Centre  Square,  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania.  During  his  active  years  Mr.  Arnold 
built  and  was  superintendent  of  iron  works  and 
also  participated  in  municipal  affairs,  serving  sev- 
eral terms  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
borough  of  Norristown,  Pennsylvania.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  shouldered  a  musket  and  gave 
loyal  service.  His  death  occurred  November  i, 
1914,  at  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  when  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  completing  his  ninetieth  year.  His 
wife  passed  away  at  the  same  place,  December  29, 
1911,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

Herbert  Alonzo  Arnold,  son  of  Thomas  Griffith 
and  Sophia  Fitzgerald  (Lutz)  Arnold,  was  born 
August  4,  1857,  at  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
educated  in  private  and  public  schools,  graduating 
from  the  Norristown  High  School,  June  16,  1873. 
After  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  graduating  from  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  March  12,  1878. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  professional  career 
Dr.  Arnold  encountered  disappointment.  He  had 
received  an  appointment  as  resident  physician  at 
the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  this  in  consequence  of'  broken 
health  and  sought  the  country,  opening  an  office  at 
Evansburg,  Pennsylvania.  Since  1890  he  has  lived 
at  Ardmore,  having  practiced  more  than  forty 
years  in  the  county  of  his  birth. 

The  organizations  in  which  Dr.  Arnold  has  held 
active  membership  include  the  following :  Alumni 
Association  of  Jefferson  Medical  College ;  Mont- 
gomery County  Medical  Society,  president  in  1887; 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
American  Medical  Association;  Association  Mili- 
tary Surgeons  of  the  United  States,  treasurer  from 
1899  to  1916;  Board  of  Censors  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College,  and  the  Philadelphia  Med- 
ical Club.  He  has  been  medical  examiner  for  a 
large  number  of  the  foremost  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  a  medical  inspector  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

The  fraternal  associations  of  Dr.  Arnold  are 
numerous.  He  is  Past  Grand  of  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Lodge;  Past  Master  of  Cassia  Lodge,  No.  273, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Past  High  Priest  and 
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trustee  of  Montgomer\'  Chapter,  No.  262,  Royal 
Arch  Masons;  a  Masonic  Sojourner;  and  a  Hero 
of  '76.  His  religious  affiliation  is  with  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Ardmore,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  organizers,  and  its  first  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  and  in  which  he  held  the  offices  of 
deacon  and  trustee. 

The  military  record  of  Dr.  Arnold  is  as  follows : 
First  lieutenant  and  surgeon.  Battery  A,  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  February  4,  1898.  First 
lieutenant  and  surgeon,  Squadron,  ist  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  July  30,  1898,  participating  in 
Porto  Rico  invasion  under  General  Miles.  Mus- 
tered out  at  expiration  of  service,  at  Tyrone,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  16,  1898.  First  lieutenant  and 
assistant  surgeon,  Medical  Department,  assigned 
to  the  6th  Regiment  Infantry,  National  Guard  of 
Pennsylvania,  July  12,  1899.  Major  and  surgeon, 
Medical  Department,  assigned  to  6th  Regiment  In- 
fantry, National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  February 
2,  1903.  Major  and  assistant  chief  surgeon,  7th 
Division,  United  States  Volunteers,  Mexican  Bor- 
der service,  June  22,  1916,  to  muster  out  at  ex- 
piration of  service,  February  28,  191 7.  Lieutenant- 
colonel,  Medical  Corps,  assigned  to  administrative 
staff,  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  February  23, 
191 7.  Lieutenant-colonel,  Medical  Corps,  Reserve 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  February  20,  1918. 
Lieutenant-colonel,  Pennsylvania  National  Guard, 
retired,  April  6,  1922. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  contributed  numerous  articles 
for  presentation  to  scientific  bodies,  chiefly  med- 
ical and  medico-military,  of  recent  years,  relating 
more  especially  to  camp  sanitation.  The  National 
Guard  camp  during  the  nineties  was  long  on  the 
School  of  the  Soldier,  but  short  on  military  hy- 
giene and  cam.p  sanitation.  Colonel  Arnold  gave 
much  thought  to  these  sanitary  defects  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  are  the  locked  water  bar- 
rel, kitchen  garbage  incinerator,  segregated  sani- 
tary detachment,  improved  sanitary  inspection  re- 
port blanks,  etc.,  first  worked  out  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard  and  subsequently  adopted 
for  the  military  services  of  our  own  and  foreign 
governments. 

Dr.  Arnold  has  been  active  in  civic  affairs,  but 
has  never  consented  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
for  political  preferment.  He  has  been  a  director 
of  the  Lower  Merion  Building  and  Loan  Associ- 
ation since  1883 ;  a  director  of  the  Merion  Title 
and  Trust  Company,  Ardmore,  since  1892;  vice- 
president  since  1902. 

The  earliest  literary  contributions  of  Dr.  Arnold 
were  presented  at  meetings  of  the  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  State  Medical  Association,  and 
published  in  the  "Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association"  and  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
Pennsylvania     Department     of     Public     Health." 


Prize-winning  essays  on  "Forage  Crops"  and 
"Water  Conveniences  for  Farm  and  Farm  House" 
appeared  in  the  "National  Stockman  and  Farmer." 
When  cholera  was  threatening  our  shores,  at  the 
request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Funeral  Directors'  As- 
sociation he  addressed  them  on  "Cholera,  How 
Shall  We  Escape  It?"  By  order  of  the  associa- 
tion several  thousand  copies  were  distributed 
among  the  funeral  directors  of  the  United  States. 
Until  1896  his  contributions  were  almost  exclu- 
sively along  the  lines  of  general  medicine  as  the  re- 
sult of  special  study  embracing  the  following : 
"Sanitary  Defects  in  Manufacturing  Establish- 
ments"; "Fever  Nursing  and  the  Nursing  of  Con- 
tagious Diseases";  "Hay  Fever,"  etc. 

Upon  his  entry  into  military  life  in  1895,  seeing 
great  opportunities  for  improvement  in  military 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  Dr.  Arnold  devoted  him- 
self enthusiastically  to  these  subjects,  Porto  Rican 
service  in  1898,  strike  service  in  1902,  Mexican 
Border  service  in  1916,  and  the  annual  encampment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Division  furnishing  excellent 
opportunity  to  test  new  measures  looking  toward 
betterment.  During  these  years  a  number  of  his 
articles  appeared  in  "The  Military  Surgeon,"  giv- 
ing the  results  of  thought  and  experimentation  to 
the  entire  military  medical  world. 

Dr.  Arnold  married,  April  22,  1880,  Ann  Louise 
Harley,  only  daughter  of  Henry  Cassel  Harley,  of 
Worcester  Township,  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs.  Arnold  is  descended  from  Ru- 
dolph Harley,  who  came  to  Germantown  August 
20,  1683;  Peter  Becker,  who  came  from  Delsheim, 
1719;  Yellis  Cassel,  who  came  from  Kresbin,  1727; 
Claus  Jansen  (Johnson)  who  resided  at  German- 
town  1691,  and  John  James,  who  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery Township,  171 1.  Four  of  Mrs.  Arnold's 
ancestors  rendered  loyal  service  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  In  addition  to  her  other  activities 
Mrs.  Arnold  is  Regent  of  Merion  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Arnold  have  five  children:  Sophie  Elizabeth  (Ar- 
nold) Poole,  born  October  6,  1882;  Thomas  Herbert, 
born  December  9,  1884;  Henry  Harley,  born  June 
28,  1886;  Clifford  Hood,  born  August  31.  1888; 
and  Joseph  Price  Weaver,  born  July  7,  1894. 

Having  relinquished  his  practice  to  his  son.  Dr. 
C.  H.  Arnold,  Dr.  Arnold  is  giving  his  time  to 
business  activities,  but  his  main  interest  during 
his  declining  years  shall  be  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering and  distress  among  his  comrades  in  the 
Spanish  War,  their  widows  and  orphaned  children. 
Holding  membership  in  Major  B.  C.  Tilghman,  Jr., 
Camp  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  he  has  served 
as  surgeon,  trustee  and  commander  of  the  camp. 

He  has  also  been  honored  by  appointment  as  sur- 
geon, and  by  election  as  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  W.  V. 
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In  the  national  organization  U.  S.  W.  V.  he  has 
been  elected  surgeon-general,  and  by  appointment 
held  membership  in  the  National  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. 

For  several  years  he  has  served  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Home  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


Allison  E.  McCown  married  Ida  Louise  Snowman, 
daughter  of  Albert  Edward  and  Carrie  (Mac- 
Bean)  Snowman,  of  Portland,  Maine.  Children: 
r.  Albert  Snowman,  born  December  25,  1907,  who 
died  January  27,  1919.  2.  Allison  Eyster,  Jr..  born 
March  3,  1909. 


ALLISON  EYSTER  McCOWN— For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  industrial  and  financial  progress  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  Allison  Eyster  McCown 
stands  high  in  the  group  of  representative  men 
whose  personal  success  has  been  broadly  advan- 
tageous to  his  community.  He  is  a  partner  in  the 
widely  known  firm  of  William  D.  Oelbermann  & 
Company,  leaders  in  the  wool  trade  throughout  the 
East.  His  loyalty  and  zeal,  his  enterprise  and  bal- 
anced judgment,  his  unwearying  activity,  all  have 
had  their  part  in  promoting  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  the  company's  business,  with  which  all 
his  adult  years  have  been  associated. 

Allison  Eyster  McCown  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, August  22,  1882,  son  of  Frank  Cummins  and 
Bettie  (Eyster)  McCown.  The  father  was  prom- 
inent in  business  circles  as  a  partner  in  A.  R. 
McCown  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The  son 
received  a  liberal  education  in  the  famous  Wil- 
liam Penn  Charter  School  and  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia.  In  1900  he  started  his 
business  career  in  the  wool  business  with  William 
D.  Oelbermann  &  Company,  importers  and  deal- 
ers, whose  address  is  No.  124  South  Front  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Steady  progress  there  rewarded  his 
loyalty,  and  in  1921  came  his  promotion  to  a  part- 
nership in  the  firm.  The  wisdom  of  the  move  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  six  years  since 
that  time,  when  Mr.  McCown's  vision  and  enter- 
prise have  made  themselves  factors  in  the  stimu- 
lation of  business. 

Mr.  McCown's  knowledge  of  his  industry  proved 
valuable  to  the  whole  country  at  the  time  of  the 
World  War,  when  he  was  made  assistant  Gov- 
ernment carpet  wool  distributor  for  the  United 
States  Army,  and  stationed  at  Philadelphia.  His 
political  views  are  those  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
and  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mys- 
tic Shrine.  His  social  prestige  is  indicated  by  his 
popularity  in  the  exclusive  clubs  to  which  he  be- 
longs :  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Philadelphia  Country,  and  the  Penn  Athletic.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution.  His  religious  affiliation  is  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Covenant,  at  Cyn- 
wyd,  Pennsylvania. 

At  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  January  9,  1907. 


GEORGE  H.  McNEELY,  head  of  the  widely 
known  firm  of  McNeely  &  Price,  manufacturers  of 
glazed  kid,  must  be  numbered  among  the  acknowl- 
edged representatives  of  the  trade  interests  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  McNeely  has  also  established 
a  reputation  as  a  financier,  and  is  prominent  in  the 
fraternal  and  club  circles  of  his  native  city. 

George  Hummel  McNeely  was  born  October  12, 
1870,  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  son  of  the  late 
William  T.  and  Catherine  (Hummel)  McNeely. 
William  T.  McNeely,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  glazed  kid,  under  the  firm  name  of 
McNeely  &  Company,  was  descended  from  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestors,  the  family  having  been  resident  in 
Philadelphia  since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  preparatory  education  of  George  H.  Mc- 
Neely was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  subsequently  entered  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  with  the  class,  of  1889. 
His  inclination  was  for  a  commercial  career,  and 
he  promptly  associated  himself  with  the  firm  of 
which  his  father  was  the  head.  He  thus  became 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  in  1895,  in  association  with  M.  G.  Price, 
he  organized  the  firm  of  McNeely  &  Price,  manu- 
facturers of  and  dealers  in  glazed  kid.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  venture  was  most  gratifying.  Sub- 
stantial prosperity  attended  them  from  the  outset, 
and  Mr.  McNeely  became,  before  long,  a  figure 
of  prominence  in  the  leather  manufacturing  world. 

The  activities  of  George  H.  McNeely  in  the  field 
of  finance  have  also  been  fruitful  in  results,  win- 
ning merited  recognition.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Central  Trust  Company,  and  as  its 
vice-president  and  director  is  an  influential  factor 
in  the  financial  world.  He  is  ex-president  of  the 
Morocco  Manufacturers'  National  Association, 
having  served  as  president  from  1910  until  1914, 
when  pressing  business  responsibilities  forced  him 
to  resign. 

While  an  adherent  of  the  Republican  party  Mr. 
McNeely  has  never  mingled  actively  in  the  affairs 
of  the  organization,  preferring  to  give  proof  of  his 
public  spirit  in  ways  less  ostentatious  but  equally 
effective.  He  affiliates  with  Corinthian  Lodge,  No. 
610,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Union  League,  Manufacturers',  Racquet, 
Merion  Cricket,  Philadelphia  Country  and  Corin- 
thian Yacht  clubs.  His  favorite  pastimes  are  in 
the  various  forms  of  outdoor  sports.    Especially  is 
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he  devoted  to  the  game  of  golf,  but  neither  that  nor 
any  other  game  is  ever  suffered  to  interfere  with 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  business  obligations. 

In  this  devotion  to  duty  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
the  key  to  George  H.  McNeely's  character  and 
success.  His  sound  business  judgment  is  combined 
with  an  enterprise  and  energy  which  seldom  fail  to 
accomplish  their  desired  ends,  and  he  has,  more- 
over, the  faculty  of  imparting  some  portions  of 
these  qualities  to  his  associates  and  subordinates 
and  of  winning  at  the  same  time  their  cordial  per- 
sonal regard.  He  is  unmistakably  the  clean  cut, 
virile  business  man  of  the  twentieth  century,  de- 
lighting in  the  contention  with  difficulties  almost 
as  much  as  in  their  final  subjugation. 

George  H.  McNeely  married,  in  1896,  Harriet 
Laird  Schober,  daughter  of  George  P.  and  Mary 
(I^aird)  Schober,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McNeely  were  the  parents  of  the  following  chil- 
dren: I.  George  H.,  Jr.,  born  November,  1901.  2. 
Mary,  wife  of  Russell  Boles,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  helping  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  Philadel- 
phia as  a  manufacturing  centre  George  H.  McNeely 
is  obtaining  results  which  will  outlast  his  lifetime, 
and  continue  to  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come. 


DAVID  HARRY  FLEET— Philadelphia,  al- 
most from  the  dawn  of  her  existence  has  been 
identified  with  textile  manufactures,  and  these  in- 
terests, as  the  years  go  on,  become  mighty  sources 
of  her  prosperity  and  power,  extending  on  all  sides 
into  the  surrounding  country.  Developed  as  they 
have  been  by  men  of  force  and  ability,  their  po- 
tency constantly  increasing,  their  present  leaders 
being  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  past.  On  the 
list  of  the  most  aggressive  the  name  of  David  H. 
Pleet,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Caledonia 
Woolen  Mills,  occupies  a  high  place.  Mr.  Pleet  is 
officially  connected  with  several  clubs  and  fraternal 
affairs. 

David  Harry  Pleet,  son  of  Emmanuel  and  Gus- 
sie  (Kaplan)  Pleet,  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore.  His  first  position  was  that  of  book- 
keeper in  a  clothing  factory  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, which  he  held  until  1902. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Pleet  entered  the  York- 
shire Mills  as  assistant  bookkeeper,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  was  promoted  to  office  manager. 
In  1 910  he  resigned  this  position  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  Caledonia  Woolen  Mills,  which  were 
incorporated  April,  191 1,  Mr.  Pleet  being  made 
secretary  and  treasurer.  In  1910  the  plant  had 
seventy  looms  and  it  now  has  three  hundred.  It 
has  been  enlarged  three  times,  $600,000  having  been 
spent  on  improvements.  It  was  the  first  plant  in 
Delaware  County  to  install  automatic  looms. 

The  history  of  the  plant  is  almost  as  long  as 
that  of  Pennsylvania  itself,  the  land  upon  which  it 


was  built  having  been  granted  by  William  Penn  to 
John  Tone,  of  Delaware  County.  The  grant  com- 
prised 1,000  acres,  and  in  1684  John  Tone  sold  the 
land  to  Samuel  Levis,  whose  sons,  William  and 
Osborne,  built  paper  and  grist  mills  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  creek  where  the  Caledonia  Mills  now 
stand.  One  of  the  old  mills  now  forms  a  part  of 
the  present  plant. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Delaware  County  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Pennsylvania  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  the  Philadelphia  Textile  As- 
sociation, and  the  American  Association  of  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  New  York.  His  fra- 
ternal affiliations  are  with  Shekinah  Lodge,  No. 
246,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Keystone  Chap- 
ter of  Royal  Arch  Masons.  He  belongs  to  the 
Mercantile  Club  and  the  Green  Valley  Country, 
the  latter  of  Roxboro. 

Mr.  Pleet  is  a  true  type  of  the  Philadelphia 
business  man  of  the  early  twentieth  century.  The 
share  he  has  taken  in  the  development  of  a  great 
industry  proves  him  to  be  one  of  the  men  who  are 
the  bulwarks  and  upbuilders  of  great  cities. 


J.  FRAILEY  SMITH— Among  the  old-time 
merchants,  to  whose  ability  and  integrity  Phila- 
delphia is  largely  indebted  for  her  commercial 
greatness,  was  the  late  J.  Frailey  Smith,  for  thirty 
years  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  textile  trade  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  actively  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  was  devoted  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Union  cause. 

(I)  The  Rev.  Johann  Frederick  Schmidt,  great- 
grandfather of  Joseph  Frailey  Smith,  was  born 
January  9,  1746,  at  Frohse,  Principality  of  Hal- 
brostadt  (Halle),  Germany,  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Halle.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  scholarship  in  mathematics,  astronomy  and  his- 
tory, and  for  his  command  of  the  Greek,  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  languages.  In  April,  1769,  he  came, 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Henry  Chris- 
tian Helmuth,  D.  D.,  to  the  American  colonies,  re- 
sponding to  a  call  for  missionaries  to  Pennsylvania. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  received  and  entertained  by 
Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenburg,  and  shortly  after 
was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  German  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  served  for  seventeen  years,  his  pastor- 
ate covering  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
As  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  patriot  cause,  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  during  the  time  the  British  Army 
occupied  Philadelphia.  In  1785  he  was  called  to 
the  Zion  Lutheran  Church,  where  he  continued  to 
serve  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  mar- 
ried Anna  Barbara  Schauweaker,  who  died  during 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793,  seven  of  their 
children  also  falling,  in  rapid  succession,  victims  to 
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the  disease.  Dr.  Schmidt,  himself,  though  twice 
attacked  by  the  fever,  continued,  unremittingly, 
his  labors  among  the  sick  and  dying.  His  death 
occurred  May  16,  1812. 

(II)Frederick  Smith,  eldest  child  of  Rev.  Johann 
Frederick  and  Anna  Barbara  ( Schauweaker) 
Schmidt,  was  born  March  i,  1773,  in  Germantown, 
and  prepared  for  college  under  the  supervision  of 
his  father..  In  178Q  he  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (where  his  father  was  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy),  received  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1792,  and  in  1795  was  made 
Master  of  Arts.  He  studied  law  in  Philadelphia, 
but  removed  to  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  on 
August  7,  179s,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Berks 
County.  A  man  of  eminent  ability,  he  soon 
achieved  prominence  in  his  profession,  becoming 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that  Berks 
County  has  produced.  In  1802  and  1803  he  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
representing  Berks  County,  and  in  1818  he  was 
commissioned  deputy  attorney-general  for  the 
county,  an  office  which  he  retained  three  years. 
In  1823  he  was  appointed  by  John  Andrew  Schulze 
then  Governor  of  the  State,  attorney-general  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to  fill  this  position 
until  January,  1828,  when  Governor  Shulze  ap- 
pointed him  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  duties  of  this  office  were 
discharged  by  him  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  married  Catharine  Spangler  Leaf,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Leaf,  of  Pottstown,  and  his  death 
occurred  October  4,  1830.  Members  of  the  Reading 
bar  and  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  passed  highly 
eulogistic  resolutions  in  respect  to  his  memory. 

(III)  John  Frederick  Smith,  son  of  Frederick 
and  Catharine  Spangler  (Leaf)  Smith,  was  bom 
January  20,  1800,  in  Reading,  and  was  long  one  of 
Philadelphia's  respected  merchants.  He  married 
Anna  Ritter  Schneider. 

(IV)  Joseph  Frailey  (J.  Frailey)  Smith,  son  of 
John  Frederick  and  Anna  Ritter  (Schneider) 
Smith,  was  born  January  10,  1834  in  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  child  when  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia.  It  was  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  he  received  his  preliminary 
education,  and  in  1850  he  graduated  from  the  Cen- 
tral High  School.  Upon  leaving  school  he  secured 
employment  with  the  mercantile  house  of  Wyeth, 
Rogers  &  Company,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
In  1852  he  became  associated  with  the  dry  goods 
commission  house  of  Slade,  Gemmill  &  Pratt,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  leading  houses  in  that  line.  In 
1858  he  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  the  name  being 
changed  to  Alfred  Slade  &  Company.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Slade,  some  years  later,  he  formed  an 
association  with  Jarvis  Slade,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Slade,  Smith  &  Company.     On  the  dissolution 


of  this  firm,  some  years  later,  he  became  a  special 
partner  in  the  dry  goods  house  of  Lewis,  Board- 
man  &  Wharton,  this  firm  being  succeeded,  in  1866, 
by  Lewis  Wharton  &  Company,  in  which  Mr. 
Smith  was  an  active  partner  until  1867,  when  he 
retired  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  numerous 
personal  interests.  He  withdrew  from  the  arena 
of  business  with  a  high  reputation  for  honor,  in- 
tegrity and  untiring  industry. 

During  the  Civil  War  J.  Frailey  Smith  was 
earnest  and  devoted  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Union, 
ever  responding  generously  to  all  demands  on  his 
patriotism  and  charity.  He  contributed  liberally 
of  his  time  and  means  to  the  support  of  the  army 
in  the  field  and  also  to  the  relief  of  those  suffering 
in  the  hospitals  at  home.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Union  League  at  its  organization,  was  on  its 
original  board  of  directors,  and  for  many  years 
served  as  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  senior  vice-president.  In  1879 
he  was  offered  the  presidency,  but  declined  in  favor 
of  the  Hon.  George  H.  Boker,  former  ambassador 
to  Russia,  who  had  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

While  a  director  of  numerous  corporations,  J. 
Frailey  Smith's  most  active  interest  for  a  number 
of  years  was  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway.  Upon  its  reorganization,  following  the 
failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company,  in  1873,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  His  personal  interest  in  the  road  was 
great,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that 
its  valuable  land  grants  were  saved  to  it.  A  few 
days  before  his  death  he  took  an  extensive  trip 
over  its  properties,  and  a  few  years  later  the  work 
was  completed  as  a  transcontinental  road.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of 
Philadelphia. 

J.  Frailey  Smith  married,  June  14,  i860,  Harriet 
Louisa  Hinckle,  born  September  18,  1838,  died  Oc- 
tober 22,  1 916,  daughter  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Height)  Hinckle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  be- 
came the  parents  of  four  children:  i.  William 
Hinckle  (W.  Hinckle).  2.  Anna  Mary,  now  de- 
ceased, who  married  Dr.  Mason  Woodward  Zim- 
merman, of  Philadelphia ;  they  had  a  daughter : 
Anna  Woodward  Zimmerman.  3.  Bertha  Eliza- 
beth, now  deceased,  who  became  the  wifd  of  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Walker,  of  Chicago ;  they  had  two  chil- 
dren: Lieutenant  Samuel  J.  Walker,  Jr.,  who 
served  in  aviation  service  during  World  War; 
and  Helen  Louise  Walker.  4.  Joseph  Frailey,  Jr., 
now  deceased,  who  married  May  Callaway,  and 
they  had  a  son :  Samuel  Callaway  Smith. 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  ex-Governor 
John  F.  Hartranft  as  postmaster  of  Philadelphia, 
J.  Frailey  Smith  was  strongly  urged  for  the  office, 
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and  at  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Hartranft's  term  was 
again  supported  for  the  succession  by  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  city.  He  declined  to  be 
a  candidate,  but  on  the  evening  before  his  death 
was  notified  of  his  appointment.  On  the  following 
day,  June  2(i,  1880,  he  passed  away  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  forty-six.  J.  Frailey 
Smith  was,  in  his  day  and  generation,  a  signal 
figure  in  the  life  of  Philadelphia.  His  noteworthy 
activities  and  his  sterling  qualities  have  left  an 
ineffaceable  imprint  on  the  city's  commerce. 


Merion  Cricket.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church. 

W.  Hinckle  Smith  married,  November  28,  1883, 
Jacqueline  Harrison,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Marie 
Louise  (Hoxie)  Harrison,  and  they  have  one  son: 
Colonel  Hoxie  Harrison  Smith,  of  whom  further. 


W.  HINCKLE  SMITH,  financier  and  business 
man,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  June  16,  1861,  and 
is  a  son  of  the  late  J.  Frailey  and  Harriet  Louisa 
(Hinckle)  Smith.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  private  schools  of  Crermantown,  and 
later  he  attended  Rugby  Academy,  graduating  with 
the  class  of  1878.  The  same  year  he  entered  the 
Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, graduating  in  1882,  with  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science. 

From  1882  to  1900  W.  Hinckle  Smith  led  the  life 
of  a  ranchman  in  North  Dakota.  On  his  return  to 
Philadelphia  he  engaged  actively  in  business,  and 
has  ever  since  been  identified  with  a  number  of 
the  city's  industrial  and  financial  institutions.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Girard  Trust  Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Ken- 
necott  Copper  Corporation,  the  William  Cramp  & 
Son  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company,  the  Utah 
Copper  Company,  the  Nevada  Consolidated  Cop- 
per Company,  the  Chino  Copper  Company,  the  Ray 
Consolidated  Copper  Company,  the  Mesabi  Iron 
Company,  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Company,  the 
Mack  Truck,  Inc.,  the  Nevada  Northern  Railway 
Company,  the  Midland  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
the  Bingham  &  Garfield  Railroad  Company,  and 
others. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Smith  took  an  active 
part  in  patriotic  work,  serving  as  a  director  of  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  and  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  board  of  directors  of  the  War  Wel- 
fare Council  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  Of  all 
governmental  activities  he  was  a  liberal  supporter. 
Everything  that  makes  for  the  civic  advancement 
of  Philadelphia  finds  in  him  an  energetic  advocate. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  a  trustee  of  the  Fairmount 
Park  Art  Association  and  an  original  trustee  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Welfare 
Federation  of  Philadelphia ;  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  Museum. 

Politically,  W.  Hinckle  Smith  is  an  Independent 
Republican.  He  has  never  held  office.  His  clubs 
are  the  Rittenhouse,  Racquet,  University,  Radnor 
Hunt,  Philadelphia  Country,  Bryn  Mawr  Polo  and 


COLONEL  HOXIE  HARRISON  SMITH, 

son  of  W.  Hinckle  and  Jacqueline  (Harrison) 
Smith,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
May  14,  1887.  He  was  educated  at  DeLancey 
School,  and  then  attended  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  class  of  1008,  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  from  its  Law  School 
in  191 1  with  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  the  same  year. 
In  January,  1913,  he  became  a  member  of  the  ist 
Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  and  served  with 
that  organization  on  the  Mexican  border  in  191 6. 
In  1017  he  attended  the  First  Officers'  Training 
Camp  at  Fort  Niagara,  New  York,  and  was  com- 
missioned first  lieutenant  of  cavalry.  On  comple- 
tion of  his  course  at  Fort  Niagara  he  was  detailed 
there  as  instructor,  and  was  later  promoted  to 
captain  of  cavalry.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was 
transferred  to  the  infantry  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major.  Later  he  was  assigned  to  the  316th 
Infantry,  79th  Division,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion with  that  organization  in  France  through  the 
Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  in  September,  October 
and  November,  1918,  and  was  on  the  firing  line 
when  the  armistice  was  declared,  on  November  11, 
of  that  year.  Upon  his  return  to  America  after 
being  honorably  discharged,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Reserve  Corps,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  later  becoming  lieutenant-colonel,  and  is 
now  colonel  of  the  316th  Infantry. 

Colonel  Smith  is  a  member  of  various  clubs, 
among  them  being  the  Philadelphia,  Rittenhouse, 
Racquet,  Radnor  Hunt  and  Merion  Cricket,  of 
Philadelphia.     Politically,  he  is  a  Republican. 

On  May  11,  1914,  Colonel  Smith  married  Ethel 
Sergeant  Clark,  daughter  of  Walter  and  Elizabeth 
Shippen  (Sergeant)  Clark,  of  Philadelphia. 


ROBERT  WALLACE  PECHIN,  V.  M.  D.— 

For  more  than  eleven  years  Dr.  Robert  Wallace 
Pechin  has  been  engaged  in  practice  as  a  veterinary 
doctor  and  surgeon  in  Phoenixville  and  vicinity. 
His  skill  in  the  profession  is  well  known,  and  many 
suffering  animals  in  this  section  of  the  county  have 
been  relieved  by  his  prompt  and  wise  ministrations. 
In  addition  to  his  practice  as  a  veterinary  doctor 
and  surgeon  Dr.  Pechin  is  also  active  in  public 
office,  and  since  1922,  has  served  as  burgess  of 
Phoenixville. 

John  Randall  Pechin,  father  of  Dr.  Pechin,  has 
for  many  years  been  prominent  in  public  affairs  in 
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Tredyfifrin  Township,  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  a  cabinet  maker  and  carpenter  by 
trade,  but  he  has  also  given  a  large  amount  of 
time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  public  office. 
He  is  an  ex-sheriff  of  Chester  County,  has  served 
as  supervisor  in  Tredyffrin  Township,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  (1927)  tax  collector  of  the  township, 
his  term  of  office  having  begun  in  1926  and  ex- 
tending to  1930.  He  married  Lillian  Stringfellow 
Lewis. 

Dr.  Robert  Wallace  Pechin,  son  of  John  Ran- 
dall and  Lillian  (Lewis)  Pechin,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania,  January  6,  1893,  and  re- 
ceived his  earliest  school  training  at  Strafford 
Grammar  School  and  in  Tredyffrin  East  Town 
High  School.  When  his  preparatory  course  was 
completed,  he  became  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Veterinary  Medical  Doctor 
(V.  M.  D.).  Upon  the  completion  of  his  profes- 
sional training  he  came  to  Phoenixville,  in  1916, 
and  during  the  eleven  years  which  have  passed 
since  that  time  he  has  been  successfully  engaged 
in  practice  here.  Since  coming  to  Phoenixville  as 
a  veterinary  doctor  and  surgeon  Dr.  Pechin  has 
also  taken  an  active  interest  in  civic  and  political 
affairs  here.  In  1922  he  was  elected  burgess  of 
Phoenixville,  and  in  1926,  he  was  reelected,  his 
second  term  running  until  1930.  In  1923  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  recorder  of  deeds  for 
Chester  County,  in  which  office  he  still  serves. 
Dr.  Pechin  is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles, 
being  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Independent  Americans,  Junior  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics,  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
and  of  the  Chester  County  Firemen's  Association. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Phoenixville  Club,  of  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  of  Phoenixville,  and  of  the  Phoenix- 
ville Country  Club,  and  his  religious  affiliation  is 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Robert  Wallace  Pechin  was  married,  April 
25,  191 6,  to  Edna  May  Speakman,  daughter  of 
Wilbur  Alexander  Speakman,  of  Berwyn  County, 
who  was  a  son  of  Captain  Lewis  Speakman,  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  and  of  Anna  May 
(Bums)  Speakman.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pechin  are  the 
parents  of  two  children :  t.  Robert  Wallace,  Jr., 
who  was  bom  December  28,  191 7.  2.  Edna  Elaine, 
who  was  born  April  26,  1922. 


Olyphant,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he 
undertook  a  commercial  career  as  a  traveling  sales- 
man, and  thus  continued  until  1881,  when  he  be- 
came a  resident  of  Scranton  and  never  ceased  his 
allegiance  to  this  city,  which  he  ever  after  regarded 
as  home.  In  1885,  with  his  brother-in-law,  P.  B. 
Higgins,  as  an  associate,  Mr.  Wills  undertook  the 
founding  of  a  hotel  business  located  at  No.  430 
Lackawanna  Avenue,  and  continued  active  con- 
nection with  that  enterprise  for  nine  years  there- 
after, when  he  became  interested  in  the  brewery 
business  through  acquirement  of  the  Keystone 
Brewery,  and  subsequently  established  a  whole- 
sale liquor  dispensing  store  in  Penn  Avenue.  Mr. 
Wills  continued  to  direct  the  business  of  the  two 
companies  until  the  passage  of  the  prohibition  laws, 
at  which  time  he  disposed  of  both  concerns  and 
proceeded  to  devote  his  attention  to  his  numerous 
other  interests.  Immediately  preceding  his  last 
illness  he  was  most  active  in  business,  and  daily 
occupied  his  offices  in  the  Dime  Savings  Bank 
Building  to  attend  to  the  details  of  his  large  realty 
and  other  holdings.  He  was  a  director  in  several 
local  financial  institutions,  including  the  Scranton 
Trust  Company,  and  the  Fidelity  Deposit  &  Dis- 
count Bank  (Dunmore). 

On  January  7,  1887,  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
Robert  C.  Wills  married  Annie  E.  Coroner,  daugh- 
ter of  Patrick  and  Bridgett  (Garvin)  Coroner,  and 
sister  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Coroner  (q. 
v.)  who  performed  the  marriage  rites,  and  Sister 
Mary  Legurri,  of  Marywood  College,  Scranton.  Mr. 
Wills  was  survived,  at  the  time  of  his  death  by 
his  widow,  one  son,  Joseph,  the  following  sisters 
and  brothers:  Rev.  H.  J.  Wills,  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois; Sister  Rose  Alexis,  St.  Gabriel's  Convent, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  P.  B.  Higgins,  of  Scran- 
ton; and  half-sisters,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Fitzmaurice  and 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Flannery,  both  residents  of  Ireland ; 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Coppinger,  of  Scranton;  a 
half-brother,  D.  F.  Reddington,  of  Scranton. 

The  following  passage  from  a  Scranton  news- 
paper, printed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  a  most 
accurate  description  of  Robert  C.  Wills : 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Wills  removes  one  of 
Scranton's  most  substantial  business  men.  He  had 
been  a  resident  of  Lackawanna  County  since  1872 
and  spent  all  that  time  in  this  city.  He  was  of 
rugged  build  and  active  until  the  time  he  was 
stricken. 


ROBERT  C.  WILLS  was  born  in  May,  1858, 
as  a  native  of  County  Sligo,  Ireland.  His  sturdy 
Irish  parents  have  long  since  gone  to  their  reward. 
As  a  mere  youth  Robert  C.  Wills  sailed  for  the 
shores  of  America,  doubtless  knowing,  deep  in  his 
heart,  that  here  he  would  find  both  fame  and  for- 
tune.   For  a  time  he  was'  located  in  the  town  of 


VERY  REV.  JOSEPH  J.  CORONER— The 

lamented  death  of  Very  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Coroner, 
pastor  of  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Pitts- 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  which  occurred  on  April  13, 
1921,  was  as  a  blow  to  his  beloved  parishioners  and 
other  admirers  and  fellow  clergy.  He  had  given 
his  very  life  to  the  service  of  those  dear  people 
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of  his  flock,  who  depended  on  him  to  the  fullest  as 
their  spiritual  advisor. 

A  native  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  Father  Cor- 
oner was  born  in  that  city  in  1859.  He  obtained  his 
early  education  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of 
the  community,  having  been  duly  graduated  from 
the  high  school.  Even  when  very  young  he  had 
displayed  a  deeply  religious  trend  of  mind,  and  it 
was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  decided  to 
enter  the  priesthood.  His  graduation  from  high 
school  achieved,  he  soon  afterward  became  a  stu- 
dent at  St.  Vincent's  College,  where  he  studied 
several  years  under  the  preceptorship  of  the  Ben- 
edictine Fathers.  Following  his  stay  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's, he  went  to  St.  Michael's  Seminary,  at  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  conducted  by  the  Sulpician  Fathers, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years,  and  after- 
ward completed  his  studies  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

On  November  2,  1884,  Father  Coroner  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  late  Bishop  O'Hara  officiated  at 
the  ordination  services  which  took  place  in  St. 
Peter's  Cathedral,  in  Scranton,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  curateship  of  St.  John's  Church,  at 
Pittston,  of  which  the  late  Rev.  John  Finnen  was 
then  the  vicar-general,  with  supervision  over  the 
Scranton  Diocese.  During  the  period  of  his  serv- 
ice as  curate  at  St.  John's,  which  was  of  five 
years'  duration.  Father  Coroner  made  a  legion  of 
good  friends  in  his  then  large  parish  which,  at  that 
time,  included  not  only  Pittston  but  practically  all 
of  the  adjoining  towns  and  villages.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  projected  new  church  edifice  was 
conceived,  and  although  Father  Coroner  was  not 
present  when  the  plans  developed  to  reality,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  been  most  active  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  new  building.  So  well  laid  were  the 
financial  plans,  the  building  was  not  only  dedicated 
upon  completion,  but  was  also  at  the  same  time 
consecrated,  being  even  then  free  of  indebtedness. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  Father  Coroner,  who 
later  was  designated  as  the  head  of  St.  John's 
Parish,  was  entitled  to  the  full  measure  of  credit 
which  he  received  for  conceiving  the  beautiful  edi- 
fice which  was  to  eventually  be  entrusted  to  his 
care. 

In  1892,  having  been  assigned  as  pastor  of  St. 
Agnes'  Church,  at  Forest  City,  Susquehanna 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Father  Coroner  regretfully 
parted  with  his  many  dear  friends  and  well-wishers 
in  Pittston,  and  removed  to  the  scene  of  his  new 
charge.  Finding  the  work  at  Forest  City  in  its 
infancy,  so  to  speak,  Father  Coroner  entered  with 
his  usual  enthusiasm  into  the  task  of  creating  a 
large  and  loyal  parish,  and  that  he  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  objective  is  indicated  by 


the  attitude  of  the  grateful  people  who  were  mem- 
bers of  his  parish. 

It  is  evident  that  his  superiors  regarded  Father 
Coroner  as  an  administrative  genius  whose  serv- 
ices should  be  devoted  to  the  organization  of  sub- 
stantial parishes.  In  1899,  he  was  assigned  to  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  Parish,  in  Towanda,  Pennsylvania, 
by  then  Bishop  Hoban,  of  the  Scranton  Diocese, 
and  there  he  remained  for  the  following  thirteen 
years.  The  accompanying  tribute  to  his  excellent 
work  for  the  parish  is  reprinted  from  an  article 
published  by  the  Towanda  "Daily  Review"  on  the 
occasion  of  his  transfer  to  Pittston,  November, 
1912: 

During  his  thirteen  years  in  Towanda,  Father 
Coroner  has  accomplished  much.  He  came  here 
soon  after  the  magnificent  St.  Agnes'  Parochial 
School  building  was  completed,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  take  hold  and  complete  the  work 
planned  by  the  beloved  Father  Kelly,  his  prede- 
cessor. That  he  did  all  that  was  expected  of  him 
is  easily  said,  but  really  he  has  accomplished  so 
much  more  that  it  is  worthy  of  notice.  Not  only 
has  the  indebtedness  on  the  school  building  been 
liquidated,  but  the  church  has  been  repaired  and 
redecorated  at  his  expense,  the  parochial  residence 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  large  additions  made  to  the 
convent,  besides  many  other  improvements  re- 
quiring the  outlay  of  a  great  amount  of  money. 

It  is  said  of  Father  Coroner  that  during  his 
pastorate  here  he  has  accepted  no  money  in  the 
way  of  salary,  turning  all  into  the  church  fund. 
On  Monday  evening,  November  8,  1909,  Father 
Coroner  was  tendered  a  surprise  by  his  parish- 
oners,  the  occasion  being  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination. 

At  last  Father  Coroner  found  himself  back  once 
more  in  the  parish  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
his  first  entrance  into  the  priesthood,  but  it  was 
much  different  at  this  time  of  his  return  in  1912  as 
compared  to  the  old  parish  of  twenty-three  years 
before.  The  parish,  like  the  city  of  Pittston  itself, 
had  grown  literally  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the 
character  of  equipment  for  church  and  school 
had  also  advanced  steadily  under  the  pastorates  of 
the  late  Bishop  Eugene  A.  Garvey  and  the  late 
Monsignor  J.  P.  O'Malley,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
large  sections  of  the  parish  had  been  eliminated 
to  form  new  parishes,  St.  John's  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  parishes  in 
the  country. 

As  no  other  biographer  could  do  greater  justice 
to  Father  Coroner  than  could  the  editor  of  the 
Pittston  "Gazette,"  which  eulogized  him  on  the 
day  following  his  death,  it  is  but  fitting  that  the 
excellent  editorial,  giving  a  record  of  the  last  years 
of  this  useful  life  should  be  printed  in  full,  as 
follows : 

It  was  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  administrative 
ability  of  Father  Coroner,  as  well  as  a  mark  of 
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honor  for  his  long  and  devoted  service  that  he  was 
chosen  from  among  all  the  priests  in  the  diocese 
by  Bishop  Hoban  for  the  pastorate  of  St.  John's. 
And  now  that  his  pastorate  is  over  and  his  life 
work  done,  it  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  he 
measured  up  in  every  respect  to  the  requirements 
of  the  position.  Despite  the  fact  that  in  later 
years  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  from  bodily 
weakness  and  often  felt  it  necessary  to  conserve 
his  strength,  yet  he  accomplished  things  for  the 
people  and  parish  he  loved  that  were  nothing 
short  of  marvelous.  Along  material  lines,  Father 
Coroner's  great  monuments  in  St.  John's  Parish 
are  the  magnificent  parochial  residence,  than  which 
there  is  none  finer  in  all  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
mamrnoth  new  High  School  building  whose  erec- 
tion he  has  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  was  conceived  in  his  mind 
and  that  it  was  his  personality  that  secured  the 
loyal  support  of  his  parishioners  which  made  pos- 
sible the  erection  of  such  a  fine  structure.  St. 
John's  rectory,  a  fine  pressed  brick  structure  four 
stories  in  height,  occupies  the  site  on  which  the 
rectory  has  stood  ever  since  the  parish  was  estab- 
lished, at  the  corner  of  William  and  Church 
streets,  and  is   conservatively  valued   at  $500,000. 

Though  busy  with  the  material  affairs  of  his 
large  parish.  Father  Coroner  never  neglected  the 
spiritual  needs  of  his  flock.  .  .  .  Several  times 
during  his  pastorate  he  arranged  for  extended 
missions  to  be  conducted  by  representatives  of 
noted  orders  of  the  church,  such  as  the  Jesuit  and 
Dominican  Fathers,  and  these  missions  aroused 
great  interest  among  the  people. 

Father  Coroner  believed  in  fellowship  among 
his  people  and  fostered  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
festivities  that  proved  highly  successful  in  bring- 
ing the  members  of  the  parish  together  socially. 
He  gave  warm  encouragement  to  the  various 
societies  of  the  parish,  including  the  Holy  Name 
Society,  which  has  prospered  greatly  under  his 
pastorate. 

Generosity  that  found  expression  in  many  church 
gifts  from  his  private  purse  was  one  of  Ti'ather 
Coroner's  characteristics.  .  .  .  He  made  gifts  of 
altars  to  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Scranton;  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  Dickson  City,  and  Holy  Cross 
Church,  Bellevue,  Scranton,  and  to  the  mother 
home  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  Wilkes-Barre. 
He  contributed  cash  gifts  of  $1,000  each  to: 
Church  Extension  Society,  Chicago;  Dennis  Car- 
dinal Dougherty,  when  Bishop  of  the  Philippines; 
Mercy  Hospital,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Home  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Scranton;  also  the  sum  of  $2,000 
to  St.  Michael's  Industrial  Home  for  Boys,  at 
White's  Ferry. 

Father  Coroner  was  a  plain-spoken  man,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  sacred  edifice,  but  his  people  all 
knew  him  to  be  of  friendly  nature,  always  with  a 
kindly  word  and  helping  hand.  He  gave  numerous 
evidences  of  his  interest  in  the  school  children  of 
the  parish,  and  between  pastor  and  children  ex- 
isted a  bond  of  real  affection  that  found  expres- 
sion in  mutual  felicitations  on  the  occasion  of  his 
feast  day,  St.  Joseph's  Day. 

Through  his  virile  personality,  his  earnest  devo- 
tion to  his  holy  calling  to  which  he  gave  the 
strength  of  his  whole  life.  Father  Coroner  has  left 
his  impress  so  deeply  on  the  affairs  of  St.  John's 
Parish  that  for  generations  to  come  his  work  will 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 


JAMES  A.  WALKER  typifies  the  class  known 
throughout  the  country  as  the  Philadelphia  lawyer. 
Born  in  Philadelphia  October  5,  1878,  he  at- 
tended its  public  schools,  the  Central  High  School 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
high  school  he  graduated  in  1897  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  a  good  foundation  in 
the  classics ;  from  the  Law  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  he  graduated  in  1900  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  conferred  on  him. 
Although  a  law  student,  he  continued  with  the 
studies  of  the  humanities  and  became  a  thorough 
student  not  only  of  the  Roman  authors  in  the  orig- 
inal text  but  also  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Mr.  Walker  is  a  genuine  huntsman  and  his 
knowledge  of  firearms  and  marksmanship  is  the 
accumulation  of  experiences  on  the  field,  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  sea.  He  knows  his  country 
as  few  Americans  do ;  the  prairies,  the  great  deserts 
and  the  wooded  mountains. 

Mr.  Walker  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  June, 
1900,  and  has  engaged  in  active  practice  ever  since 
in  the  Philadelphia  County  courts,  in  the  Appellate 
Courts  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Federal  Courts. 

For  active  participation  in  politics  he  showed  an 
aptitude  ever  since  he  reached  the  age  to  cast  his 
first  ballot.  A  staunch  Republican,  he  gave  to  his 
party  his  unsparing  efforts  and  his  great  abilities. 
To  the  General  Assembly  he  was  sent  by  the  voters 
of  the  Twenty-first  District  of  Philadelphia 
County,  and  he  served  his  constituents  in  the  1917 
sessions  and  by  reelection,  in  the  1919  and  the  1921 
sessions.  There  he  participated  on  important 
committees,  becoming  the  floor  leader  for  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  session  of  1921 ;  and  such  was 
the  result  of  the  contacts  with  his  fellow  men  that 
he  numbers  as  his  friends  men  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Walker,  by  fortuity  of  circumstances,  has 
made  a  particular  study  of  banking  and  securities. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Commission  to  Codify 
and  Revise  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  relat- 
ing to  banks,  private  banks  and  trust  companies. 
Of  this  commission,  the  Hon.  John  S.  Fisher,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  was  an  adviser  and 
consultant  from  1919  to  1923.  From  1921  to  1925 
he  served  as  a  special  deputy  attorney-general  in 
charge  of  banking  department  matters  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia district ;  and  in  December,  1927,  Governor 
Fisher  honored  his  associate  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mission by  an  appointment  as  counsel  for  the  Se- 
curities Commission  of  Pennsylvania.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the,  Banking  Department 
has  thus  sought  to  avail  itself  of  the  abilities  and 
extensive  experience  in  the  fields  of  banking  and 
securities.  He  should  serve  with  distinction  in  a 
chosen  field. 
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In  local  political  affairs  Mr.  Walker  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Republcan  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Thirtieth  Ward  of  Philadelphia  for  the  years 
1901  to  1905,  inclusive,  and  from  1910  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  1927,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican Executive  Committee  of  the  Forty-sixth 
Ward. 

In  the  World  War  Mr.  Walker  was  a  "Four 
Minute  Speaker"  in  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns, 
and  served  as  legal  adviser  for  Draft  Board  No. 
42.  After  the  war  Governor  Sproul  appointed  him 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Atlantic  Congress  for  a 
League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Walker  is  a  voracious  reader  and  collector 
of  fine  and  rare  books,  and  despite  his  large  law 
practice,  he  continues  to  be  the  student.  There  is 
combined  within  him  the  active  practitioner,  the 
energetic  leader  and  adviser  in  politics  and  the 
student  of  literature  and  history. 


DR.  JOHN  H.  BAILEY— That  Dr.  John  H. 
Bailey,  the  leading  osteopathic  physician  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  a  nation-wide  reputation  it  is  needless 
to  state  in  a  work  of  this  character.  Dr.  Bailey 
has  written  exhaustively  on  osteopathy,  and  is 
nationally  prominent  in  osteopathic  circles. 

Dr.  John  H.  Bailey  was  born  October  13,  1871, 
at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Margaret  (Woods)  Bailey.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  South 
Bethlehem,  where  his  parents  had  moved.  Subse- 
quently he  came  to  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, graduating  in  1894  with  the  degree  of  Grad- 
uate in  Pharmacy.  Before  entering  the  college  he 
had  gained  his  practical  experience  in  a  drug  store, 
and  for  twenty-one  years  after  his  graduation  he 
was  a  pharmacist  and  chemist  in  this  city,  becom- 
ing, during  that  period,  through  association  with 
practising  physicians,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  the  medical  profession.  His  natural 
benevolence  had  long  inspired  him  with  a  wish  to 
remedy  the  ills  with  which  his  knowledge  as  a 
pharmacist  had  made  him  acquainted,  and  the 
osteopathic  branch  of  the  medical  profession 
seemed  to  him  to  offer  the  largest  opportunities 
for  accomplishing  the  work  to  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life.  He  therefore,  in  1909, 
entered  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy, 
graduating  in  1913  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Osteopathy 

By  reason  of  the  marked  success  of  a  method  of 
treatment  for  deafness  which  he  developed  in  his 
senior  year  and  demonstrated  in  free  clinics  for  the 
poor  of  the  city.  Dr.  Bailey  immediately  took  a 
prominent  place  among  the  practicing  members  of 
his  profession.  Many  of  his  remarkable  cures  of 
deafness  were  reported  in  the  daily  papers  of  1912 
and  1913.     In  the  establishment  of  the  Children's 


Clinic,  Dr.  Bailey  was  a  prime  mover,  and  he  has 
always  remained  its  inspiration.  His  success  in 
this  branch  of  his  work  has  been  truly  phenomenal. 
He  has  taken  mentally  deficient  children  and  has 
not  only  restored  them  to  full  physical  and  mental 
vigor,  but  has  made  brilliant  children  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  noted  of  his  many  marvellous 
cures  is  that  of  Philomena  Narducci,  a  child  of 
poor  Italian  parents,  living  in  Philadelphia.  In 
her  babyhood  she  was  declared  by  competent  med- 
ical specialists  to  be  feeble-minded  (perhaps  an 
idiot),  totally  blind,  nearly  deaf,  and  afflicted  with 
paralysis  after  months  in  various  hospitals.  She 
was  refused  further  admission  to  hospitals,  those 
in  charge  declaring  the  case  to  be  hopeless.  Finally, 
she  was  taken  before  the  Municipal  Court,  it  be- 
ing one  of  the  duties  of  the  judge  of  this  court  to 
decide  whether  or  not  prospective  patients  should 
be  admitted  to  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 
Judge  Raymond  MacNeille  was  in  charge  of  the 
court  in  this  case,  and  after  getting  all  the  facts 
regarding  her,  thought  the  child  had  "a  chance," 
and  he  advised  the  mother  to  place  her  in  the  care 
of  a  prominent  Philadelphia  osteopathic  specialist, 
Dr.  John  H.  Bailey.  The  doctor  proved  that  the 
judge  was  right,  and  on  February  14,  1917,  the 
Philadelphia  daily  newspapers  reported  an  achieve- 
ment which  was  broadcasted  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world  as  a  triumph  for  osteopathy.  On 
November  24,  1923,  the  Philadelphia  "North  Amer- 
ican" published  a  photograph  of  Philomena  Nar- 
ducci, then  eight  years  of  age,  a  leader  in  her 
classes  at  school,  and  one  of  the  brightest,  happiest 
and  healthiest  children  in  all  Philadelphia. 

One  other  achievement  of  Dr.  Bailey  is  of  such 
world-wide  importance  that  its  mention  in  this 
biography  is  essential.  In  1915,  having  developed 
an  epoch-making  treatment  for  hay  fever  and 
asthma,  he  opened  the  world's  first  free  hay  fever 
clinic  and  successfully  treated  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients who  were  put  to  the  test  of  walking  through 
fields  of  golden  rod  and  rag  weed  and  along  dusty 
roads.     All  passed  the  test  triumphantly. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War  brought  to  public  notice  another  phase  of  Dr. 
Bailey's  versatile  ability.  The  largest  draft  ex- 
emption board  of  Philadelphia  was  not  function- 
ing efificiently,  and  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
acting  on  orders  from  President  Wilson,  appointed 
Dr.  Bailey  the  physician  member  of  the  board 
with  full  authority  to  select  physicians  to  serve  as 
subordinates.  This  task  he  cheerfully  undertook, 
remaining  at  his  post  despite  the  organized  nation- 
wide opposition  of  allopathic  physicians,  com- 
pletely reorganizing  the  board  and  examining 
thousands  of  men  for  the  service  in  record  time. 

A  very  convincing  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  Dr. 
Bailey's  methods  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  case 
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in  which  he  himself  was  both  physician  and  patient. 
Defective  sight  had  obliged  him  to  wear  glasses 
for  over  twenty  years,  but  when  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  specializing  in  the  treat- 
ment of  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  conditions,  he 
speedily  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  need  for  spec- 
tacles. His  cures,  in  fact,  are  nothing  short  of 
marvellous.  For  several  years  he  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  of  Philadelphia, 
and  for  years  was  president  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy. 

At  the  various  clinics  held  by  Dr.  Bailey,  he  in- 
vites the  attendance  of  students  of  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Osteopathy,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  practical  demonstrations 
of  his  efficient  technique.  So  numerous  have  been 
the  requests  from  fellow  physicians  and  students 
for  enlightenment  upon  certain  phases  of  Oste- 
opathy that  he  was  persuaded,  in  1918,  to  edit  for 
national  circulation  a  course  which  is  known  as 
"Bailey's  Lectures,"  and  is  a  valued  part  of  the 
reference  libraries  of  the  leading  osteopathic  phy- 
sicians in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  the  world 
at  large.  Ott  account  of  these  lectures  and  because 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Bailey  is  held 
by  reason  of  his  clinical  triumphs,  he  is  constantly 
invited  to  lecture  and  demonstrate  before  National, 
State  and  local  organizations  in  every  part  of  the 
American  Union. 

Politically,  Dr.  Bailey  is  a  Republican,  and  while 
never  an  office  holder,  has  been  active  in  move- 
ments designed  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the 
city.  While  a  resident  of  South  Philadelphia  he 
was  vice-president  and  later  president  of  the  South 
Philadelphia  Business  Men's  Association,  holding 
each  office  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  owing 
to  his  insistent  leadership  that  the  United  States 
Government  finally  acceded  to  the  necessary  dredg- 
ing of  Philadelphia's  channels  to  insure  ample 
water  depth  for  incoming  and  outgoing  ocean  ton- 
nage. Also  it  was  due  to  these  efforts  that  the 
plot  of  ground  which  had  been  donated  by  the  city 
for  the  purpose  was  utilized  and  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  became  a  reality.  On  account  of  these 
and  various  other  interests  of  the  city.  Dr.  Bailey 
made  numerous  trips  to  Washington  to  negotiate 
the  fulfillment  of  Philadelphia's  needs.  In  No- 
vember, 1916,  by  reason  of  the  demands  of  his 
practice,  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  South 
Philadelphia  Business  Men's  Association,  and  was 
presented  by  its  members  with  a  handsome  and 
suitably  engraved  watch  as  a  token  of  their  grati- 
tude and  esteem  for  the  man  who  had  sacrificed 
so  much  of  his  time  and  money  for  the  progress 
of  that  part  of  Philadelphia. 

As  a  writer  Dr.  Bailey  has  an  easy,  readable 
style,  which  presents  the  points  of  the  article  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  readily  grasped  even 
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by  the  laity.  A  man  of  virile  and  dignified  ap- 
pearance, Dr.  Bailey  inspires  confidence  by  his 
presence  alone.  Tall,  lithe,  and  with  keen,  kindly 
eyes  which  speak  eloquently  of  a  high  order  of 
mentality,  he  would  be  marked  for  distinction  in 
any  assembly.  In  all  kinds  of  athletics  and  out- 
door sports  he  finds  enjoyment,  and  is  a  member  of 
numerous  social  and  professional  associations. 

Dr.  Bailey  married  Helen  Molyneux,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Anne  Molyneux,  of  Higbtown, 
Liverpool,  England,  and  they  have  one  daughter, 
Marion  Molyneux. 

Dr.  John  H.  Bailey  is  a  man  who  has  given  his 
life  to  his  profession  and  keeps  al.Teast  of  all  that 
is  new  in  it.  An  outstanding  figure  in  his  own  day 
and  generation,  he  is  destined  to  loom  even  large  in 
retrospect  and  to  qr,  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  the  race. 


DAVID  L.  GLATFELTER— Among  those  en- 
titled to  representation  in  an  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Biography,  few  are  more  worthy  than 
the  bank  executives  who,  in  strengthening  and 
building  up  the  banking  and  savings  institutions  of 
a  community,  greatly  enhance  general  prosperity. 
David  L.  Glatfelter  has  performed  this  function 
for  the  Columbia  Trust  Company,  of  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  also  been  a  potent  factor 
in  a  variety  of  financial  and  civic  enterprises. 

Mr.  Glatfelter  is  a  descendant  of  a  pre- Revolu- 
tionary family,  and  represents  the  fifth  generation 
of  the  Glatfelter  family  living  on  American  soil. 
The  patriarchal  immigrant,  Casper  Glattf elder, 
came  to  the  United  States  from  Switzerland  in 
1743,  and  this  pioneer  was  himself  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  oldest  of  Helvetic  families,  whose  gene- 
alogy extends  unbroken  back  into  the  sixteenth 
century  to  one  Hans  Glattfelder,  for  many  years 
the  presiding  officer  (Burgmeister)  of  Glatt- 
felden,  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Record  is  preserved 
of  his  marriage  in  1596  with  Margrat  Bemhart; 
their  son  Felix  became  the  grandfather  of  the 
pioneer,  Casper  Glattfelder.  A  word  concerning 
the  derivation  of  the  name  Glattfelder  is  pertinent : 
The  student  of  German  instinctively  thinks  of  the 
name  as  "Feld  der  Glatt,"  meaning  "the  smooth 
field."  A  village  which  grew  up  in  mediaeval 
times  near  Zurich  was  given  this  name  because  of 
its  geological  situation  on  a  plain,  and,  as  was  often 
the  case,  supplied  its  own  title  as  the  last  name  to 
the  early  family  living  there.  Casper  Glattfelder 
was  born  in  the  village  of  his  ancestors,  July  25, 
1709.  He  came  with  his  wife  and  four  children 
to  the  United  States  in  1743,  sailing  from  Rotter- 
dam on  the  good  ship  "Francis  and  Elizabeth," 
and  landed  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  qualified  as 
an  American  citizen  August  30,   1743.     The  new 
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American  settled  in  Springfield  Township,  then 
part  of  Lancaster,  now  York,  County,  and  there 
pursued  his  trade  of  millwright.  Three  children 
were  born  to  him  after  his  arrival  in  America.  He 
died  March  22,  1775,  just  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  greatest  evidence  of  the  rapid  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  family  is  the  fact  that  Casper's  five  sons 
served  in  the  War  for  Independence.  Casper, 
Michael,  Henry,  Felix,  and  John  Glatfelter  all 
served  in  the  7th  Battalion,  6th  Company,  under 
Colonel  David  Kennedy  and  Captain  George 
Geiselmon.  (See  Archives  of  Pa.,  6th  Series,  Vol. 
2,  p.  571).  Casper,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
also  served  later  on  in  Captain  William  Dodd's 
Company  and  in  Captain  John  Erman's  Company 
of  the  York  County  Militia.  (See  Archives  of 
Pa.,  6th  Series,  Vol.  2,  pp.  571,  639,  and  694.) 

Casper  Glattfelder,  II,  bom  in  1753,  died  in  1823 
after  his  term  of  military  service  married  Eva 
Kerst  and  became  a  prosperous  farmer  and  land- 
owner. Of  their  family  of  six  sons  and  two 
daughters,  John  (born  July  22,  1793,  died  March 
2,  1864)  carried  the  line.  Like  his  grandfather,  he 
became  a  millwright.  He  married  Margaret  E. 
Keyser  (1799-1865)  and  had  four  children:  Sam- 
uel, John,  Julian,  and  Isaac  K.,  born  July  7,  1825, 
died  November  30,  1895.  He  was  a  school  teacher 
in  early  life,  but  later  became  a  farmer.  Isaac  K. 
Glatfelter  married  Sarah  Feiser,  who  was  born 
September  25,  1828,  and  died  July  4,  1908,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Feiser,  a  farmer.  The  youngest  of 
their  nine  children  was  David  L.  Glatfelter,  sub- 
ject of  this  record. 

David  L.  Glatfelter,  son  of  Isaac  K.  and  Sarah 
(Feiser)  Glatfelter,  was  born  on  the  home  farm  in 
York  County,  February  29,  1872.  After  a  prelim- 
inary course  in  the  York  public  schools,  he  at- 
tended York  Academy,  at  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Following  a  brief  experience  of  teaching,  he 
entered,  in  1889,  the  employ  of  the  Drovers'  and 
Mechanics'  Bank  at  York.  In  1891  he  moved  to 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  discount 
clerk  in  the  First  National  Bank,  and  from  which 
office  he  was  several  times  promoted  during  his 
stay  of  eight  years.  When  the  Columbia  Trust 
Company  was  organized,  in  1900,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  chief  clerk.  He  was  elected  treasurer 
in  190S  and  continued  to  fill  that  post  until  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  that  prosperous  insti- 
tution in  1926.  No  small  part  of  the  development 
of  the  Columbia  Trust  Company  has  been  due  to 
Mr.  Glatfelter,  who  is  everywhere  considered  a 
sound  banker  and  an  able  business  man. 

Other  activities  have  had  the  support  of  Mr. 
Glatfelter.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Home  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  which  he  organized  thirty 
years  ago,  and  which  has  become  one  of  the  most 


successful  in  the  State.  Since  1907  he  has  been 
associated  with  William  S.  Ohmit,  packer  and 
dealer  in  leaf  tobacco ;  for  more  than  twenty  years 
he  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Keystone  Truck  and 
Chemical  Engine  Company  of  Columbia,  the  larg- 
est volunteer  fire  company  in  the  cotinty.  On 
November  6,  1923,  public  confidence  in  him  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  election  to  the  treasurership  of  Lan- 
caster County,  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  is  a 
director  and  secretary  of  the  Columbia  School 
Board,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
participant  in  all  forward-looking  activities.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  he  performed  valuable  service 
in  advancing  Liberty  Loan  drives  and  with  the 
Columbia  Trust  Company  "went  over  the  top"  on 
every  loan. 

On  January  11,  1894,  David  L.  Glatfelter  mar- 
ried Annie  L.  Crider,  daughter  of  Henry  M. 
Crider,  a  bookseller  and  publisher  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. Children:  i.  David  K.,  born  February 
9,  1895,  treasurer  of  J.  A.  Koehler  &  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Columbia;  patriotic,  as  his  ancestors,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private,  September  2,  1915,  was  in 
service  until  November  19,  191 9,  being  advanced 
to  ranking  sergeant-major  in  the  Coast  Defense 
Station  at  Portland,  Maine ;  he  married  Helen  E. 
Hughes,  of  Newburgh,  New  York,  by  whom  he 
has  these  children:  David  J.,  bom  October  28, 
1919;  John,  bom  November  19,  1920;  Joseph,  bora 
May  8,  1922;  Thomas,  born  December  11,  1923; 
Helen,  born  January  29,  1926.  2.  Frank  Glat- 
felter, born  June  29,  1896,  State  bank  examiner  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia; 
married  Mary  Walker,  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania, 
by  whom  he  has  a  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  born  July 
2,  1926.  3.  Sarah,  born  March  19,  1899,  married 
Lloyd  O.  Loechel,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Columbia,  and  they 
have  a  daughter,  Sylvia,  born  December  11,  1920; 
4.  Philip,  born  November  24,  1907,  attending 
Princeton  University  as  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1929.  5.  Richard,  born  December  16,  1910,  a 
student  at  the  Columbia  High  School. 


JAMES    CHRISTOPHER    McCURDY— A 

member  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  family  who^e  line 
traces  back  more  than  a  century  in  this  State,  the 
late  James  Christopher  McCurdy,  born  in  Peach 
Bottom  Township,  York  County,  May  16,  1843, 
died  in  Ardmore,  April  22,  1927,  son  of  William 
James  *ind  Alice  (Fulton)  McCurdy,  was  once  the 
head  of  a  well-known  firm  of  book  publishers,  and 
later  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  for 
more  than  forty  years  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  for  nearly  a  half  century  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Lower  Merion  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, which  he  helped  organize. 
Mr.    McCurdy's   grandfather,   James    McCurdy, 
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belonged  to  the  Ulster  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ire- 
land. He  came  lo  America  in  1813,  having  broken 
awry  ftom  that  denomination  before  he  left  his 
native  land.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  family 
and  settled  in  York  County  of  this  State,  where 
he  organized  a  Baptist  church.  James  Christopher 
McCurdy's  father,  William  James  McCurdy,  was 
born  in  Peach  Bottom  Township,  where  he  taught 
school  and  later  was  a  farmer.  He  was  active  as 
a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  His  wife 
was  Alice  Fulton,  daughter  of  John  Fulton,  and  a 
relative  of  Robtrt  Fulton  of  steamboat  fame. 

James  Christopher  McCurdy  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  his  neighborhood  and  at  the 
Millersville  Slate  Normal  School.  In  the  fall  of 
1861  he  taught  school  in  Lancaster  County.  He  re- 
turned to  school  for  a  time  in  order  to  supplement 
his  studies,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  course  when 
he  left  to  serve  a  nine-months'  enlistment  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  130th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Infantry,  whose  members  had  handled 
guns  but  a  month  when  they  participated  in  their 
first  battle,  Antietam.  Mr.  McCurdy  also  fought 
in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellors- 
ville.  His  regiment  suffered  extremely,  many 
being  wounded  or  killed.  Though  he  was  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  made  a  non-commis- 
sioned oflicer.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  enlist- 
ment, in  the  winter  of  1863,  he  resumed  the  teach- 
ing of  school,  and  continued  at  this  work  until 
1864,  when  he  reenlisted  in  the  army.  He  was 
finally  discharged  in  that  year. 

Following  the  war,  Mr.  McCurdy  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Peter  Zeigler,  a  war  comrade  and 
boyhood  chum,  who  later  became  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  they  organized  the  publishing  house  of 
Zeigler  &  McCurdy,  with  offices  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Philadelphia.  Their  religious  and  secular  books 
had  a  nation-wide  sale,  and  the  house  for  years 
enjoyed  great  popularity.  They  did  an  especially 
large  business  in  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  works  on 
domestic  life  which  they  published. 

In  1872  Mr.  McCurdy  and  his  partner  dissolved 
the  firm,  and  the  former  organized  the  firm  of  J. 
C.  McCurdy  &  Company,  which  carried  on  its  pub- 
lishing business  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities 
until  1896.  In  the  latter  year  he  formed  the  in- 
surance company  known  by  his  name  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  which  now  is  under  the  direction  of  his 
son,  Frank  McCurdy.  In  1883  Mr.  McCurdy  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  Lower  Merion 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  of,  which  he  was 
the  secretary  from  1887  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1005  he  retired  from  active  commercial  pursuits. 

In  187s  Mr.  McCurdy  became  a  member  of  Cas- 
sia Lodge.  No.  273,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 


which,  in  1890,  elected  him  secretary,  an  office  that 
he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  Masonic  bodies  in  the  State,  having  more 
than  1,000  members,  and  with  fts  remarkable 
growth  Mr.  McCurdy  had  much  to  do.  He  was 
also  affiliated  with  Montgomery  Chapter,  Royal 
Arch  Masons.  In  1864  he  joined  Mount  Hebron 
Lodge,  No.  St6,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, of  Delta.  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1879  with- 
drew and  joined  Merion  Lodge,  No.  210,  of  the 
same  order,  at  Merion  Square,  Pennsylvania,  hav- 
ing served  the  latter  body  as  Noble  Grand  and 
trustee.  He  was  a  member  of  Post  No.  TJ,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  of  which  he  was  com- 
mander in  1918,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
an  aid  on  the  staff  of  the  commander  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  held  the  office  of  adjutant  of  Post  No.  Tj.  He 
was;  a  devout  member  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  from  1870  to  1873.  In  the 
latter  year  he  removed  from  that  city  to  Merion 
Square,  near  Gladwyn,  and  helped  reorganize  the 
Lower  Merion  Presbyterian  Church,  the  first 
church  of  that  denomination  to  be  formed  in  Lower 
Merion  Township,  its  edifice  having  been  erected  in 
1876.  He  was  Sunday  school  superintendent  there 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  was  an  elder  of  the 
church  until  1909,  when  he  removed  from  Merion 
Square  to  Ardmore,  and  in  1911  was  elected  elder 
of  the  Ardmore  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  a 
staunch  member  of  the  Republican  party  from  the 
time  of  its  organization,  and  always  took  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Pres- 
ident Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  McCurdy  married,  in  1870,  at  Merion 
Square,  Pennsylvania,  Frances  J.  Zeigler,  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Rachel  Zeigler,  of  Merion  Square, 
the  ceremony  performed  by  Dr.  Agnew,  pastor 
of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  McCurdy's  grandfather,  Peter  Williamson, 
was  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812.  Children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McCurdy:  i.  Dwight  B.,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois.  2.  Frank  Williamson,  of  Ardmore,  Penn- 
sylvania. 3.  Paul,  health  officer,  Brookline,  Penn- 
sylvania. 4.  Mary,  married  Harvey  Reynolds,  of 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  5.  Rachel  A. 
6.  James  Williamson,  of  Brookline,  Pennsylvania. 


A.  L.  SKILTON— Mention  alone  of  the  tri- 
umphs achieved  in  the  field  of  banking  by  A.  L. 
Skilton,  that  past  master  of  the  organization  of 
financial  institutions  in  the  Philadelphia  zone, 
would  be  both  extended  and  expressive  enough  to 
embrace  the  major  activities  of  this  singularly 
gifted  man,  who  for  years  has  wielded  a  powerful 
and  benevolent  influence  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  operations.  To  his  credit  must  be  placed 
the  establishment  of  a  dozen  approximately  of  the 
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strong  and  favorably  known  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  environs, 
while  he  occupies  the  office  of  president  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  banks  in  the  city  proper.  His 
other  endowments  are,  however,  of  so  rare  a  qual- 
ity and  so  rich  in  versatility  as  to  command  atten- 
tion to  that  side  of  his  nature  which  contributes 
to  the  refinements  of  life. 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Skilton  is  the  son 
of  Alexander  and  Caroline  (McChesney)  Skilton. 
His  parents  saw  to  it  that  their  son  obtained  a 
good  liberal  education.  He  first  attended  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  Penning- 
ton Seminary,  Pennington,  New  Jersey,  and  the  fa- 
mous Hackettstown  (New  Jersey)  Institute,  where 
he  prepared  for  college.  He  finished  at  Taylor 
University,  Upland,  Indiana,  and  at  once  entered 
the  career  which  he  was  destined  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  Skilton  early  showed  extraordinary  capacity 
for  laying  the  ground  work  of  financial  institutions 
and  for  bringing  together,  in  corporate  form, 
groups  of  men  strongly  entrenched  in  the  financial 
structure  of  Philadelphia,  thus  effecting  an  organ- 
ization at  once  substantial  and  enduring,  and  com- 
manding the  confidence  of  the  public.  His  great 
ability  along  this  line  has  had  marked  manifesta- 
tions of  such  importance  as  to  place  him  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  financial  experts.  The  out- 
standing feature,  perhaps,  of  his  extensive  program 
of  bank  organization  arises  from  that  fact — so 
necessary  in  approved  banking  that  every  institu- 
tion he  has  been  the  means  of  setting  on  its  way 
in  the  financial  world  continues  to  achieve  success 
within  its  field.  Thus  is  the  record  of  the  organ- 
izer confirmed,  and  great  credit  is  reflected  upon 
the  stability  and  progress — if  both  these  terms  may 
be  applied  to  the  same  subject — of  the  child  of  his 
creative  ability. 

Organization  of  the  following  institutions  com- 
prises, in  part,  the  successfully  attended  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Skilton,  and  the  mere  mention 
of  their  titles  conveys  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  his  special  line  of  endeavor :  Drovers  &  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank,  Olney  Bank,  Fairhill  Trust 
Company,  Haddington  Trust  Company,  American 
Bank.  Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  Oxford  Bank 
of  Frankford,  Woodland  Avenue  State  Bank,  the 
Darby  Bank,  of  Darby,  Pennsylvania,  the  Broad 
Street  National  Bank,  the  Cornwells  State  Bank, 
and  the  Brandywine  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  was  vice-president  of 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  institutions,  and  also 
occupies  the  office  of  director  of  a  number  of  the 
strongest  and  most  capably  handled  of  the  banks 
in  the  Philadelphia  area,  and  he  holds  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Title  and  Trust 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  a  position  which  in  it- 
self carries  no  little  influence  and  prestige. 


One  would  gather  that  with  all  these  matters  in- 
volving his  financial  associations  and  making  their 
demands  upon  his  time  and  energy,  Mr.  Skilton  has 
very  little  opportunity  or  desire  for  anything  be- 
yond the  prosaic  routine  of  his  daily  duties.  But 
not  so  with  Mr.  Skilton.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  uninitiated,  he  combines  within  himself  the 
harmonies  of  life,  wherein  the  man  of  esthetic 
tastes  is  enabled  to  divert  the  ennui  of  one's  call- 
ing into  channels  of  distinctively  mental  pleasures 
and  attainments.  He  takes  an  especial  delight  in 
his  study  of  the  best  in  literature,  and  his  mental 
gifts  are  in  goodly  measure  controlled  by  the  Muse 
of  poetry  and  song.  A  facile  pen  has  led  him  to 
indite  numerous  highly  acceptable  poetical  themes 
that  have  been  given  a  wide  and  appreciative  read- 
ing in  publications  establishing  the  newer  forms  of 
the  philosophy  of  life.  His  "Haunted  Tourists," 
"The  Ghost  of  Might  Have  Been"  and  other  poems 
have  appeared  to  a  host  of  admirers,  these  works, 
appearing  in  book  form,  conveying  the  author's 
marked  literary  ability.  He  has  also  produced  a 
volume  from  out  of  the  rich  field  of  his  personal 
experience  in  finance :  "Natural  Selections  in  the 
Field  of  the  Incorporation  of  Banking  Institu- 
tions." 

A  member  of  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Skilton 
exercises  due  regard  for  the  potentialities  of  the 
laity  in  citizenship  responsibilities,  but  he  has  never 
yielded  to  an  ambition  to  enter  public  service.  He 
is  highly  placed  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a 
member  of  the  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
bodies.  He  is  an  attendant  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  and  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Cold  facts,  figures  of  astounding  proportions, 
and  financial  problems  deep  and  intricate  are  means 
to  an  end  in  Mr.  Skilton's  scheme  of  life  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  financier,  but  they  do  not  serve, 
in  his  case,  to  becloud  the  brighter  concept  of 
existence  as  he  observes  men  and  affairs  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  litterateur  blessed  with  the  poetic 
instinct. 


CALEB  MARSHALL— Nearly  a  century  ago 

when  the  manufacture  of  sheet  iron  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, an  acknowledged  leader  among  the  men  by 
whose  aggressive  energy  it  was  developed  was  the 
late  Caleb  Marshall,  head  of  the  old  and  widely 
known  firm  of  Marshall  Brothers  &  Company. 
Mr.  Marshall,  while  never  neglectful  of  the  duties 
of  citizenship  was  predominantly  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  great  industry,  the  upbuilding 
of  which  constituted  the  supreme  interest  of  his 
long  and  active  life. 

(I)  John  Marshall,  founder  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  family,  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land, and  emigrated  in  1686  from  Elton  Parish,  in 
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that  shire,  to  the  American  Colonies.  He  first 
settled  in  Blockley  Township,  Philadelphia  County, 
Pennsylvania,  later  making  his  home  in  Darby, 
Delaware  County.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Abraham 
Marshall,  the  distinguished  botanist  and  horticul- 
turist, who  came  from  Gratton  Parish,  Derbyshire, 
in  1700,  and  settled  in  West  Bradford,  Chester 
County.  John  Marshall  was  a  member  of  Darby 
Friends'  Meeting.  He  married  there,  October  19, 
1688,  Sarah  Smith,  daughter  of  Thomas  Smith, 
that  being  the  first  marriage  solemnized  under  the 
auspices  of  Darby  Meeting.  John  Marshall  and 
his  wife  were  the  parents  of  three  sons:  I.  John, 
born  June  16,  1690,  died  August  4,  1749;  married 
(first)  Joanna  Paschall,  and  (second)  Elinor 
Shenton,  a  widow.  2.  William,  born  February  11, 
1692,  died  1727 ;  married  Mary  Sellers.  3.  Thomas, 
of  whom  further.  John  Marshall  died  September 
13,  1729,  and  the  death  of  his  widow  occurred  May 
16,  1749. 

(II)  Thomas  Marshall,  son  of  John  Marshall 
and  Sarah  (Smith)  Marshall,  was  born  December 
10,  1694.  He  married,  February  24,  1718,  Hannah 
Mendenhall,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Ann 
(Pennel)  Mendenhall.  They  settled  in  Concord 
Township,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  became  the  parents  of  nine  children.  Thomas 
Marshall  died  in  1741,  and  his  widow  married 
(second),  Peter  Grubb. 

(III)  John  (2)  Marshall,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Hannah  (Mendenhall)  Marshall,  was  born  No- 
vember 22,  1734,  in  Concord  Township,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1765,  he  removed  to  Kennett  Township, 
where  he  became  a  large  landowner,  among  his 
extensive  holdings  being  grist  and  sawmills.  He 
and  his  family  were  members  of  Hockesin  Meeting 
and  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting.  He  married  (first) 
Hannah  James,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hannah 
(Hickman)  James,  of  Westtovm,  and  settled  in 
Birmingham  Township,  where  his  wife  died  in 
1764,  leaving  two  children:  i.  Mary,  married 
William  Phillips.  2.  Martha,  died  unmarried.  He 
married  (second),  April  27,  1768,  Susanna  Lam- 
born,  born  April  7,  1749,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Ann  (Bourne)  Lamborn,  and  their  children  were: 
I.  Thomas,  born  April  22,  1769,  died  February  2, 
1815;  married  Sarah  Gregg.  2.  Robert,  of  whom 
further.  3.  William,  born  May  26,  1773,  died  young. 
4.  Hannah,  bom  January  7,  1775,  died  January  21, 
1859;  married  John  Yeatman.  5.  Ann,  born  Au- 
gust 22,  1778,  died  May  26,  1862;  married  John 
Scarlett.  6.  Martha,  bom  August  20,  1780,  died 
January  3,  181 1,  unmarried.  7.  William  (2),  born 
July  30,  1784,  died  1859;  married  Margaret  Mc- 
Cammon.  The  death  of  John  Marshall  occurred 
November  30,  1815,  and  his  widow  died  March  3, 
1839. 

(IV)   Robert   Marshall,   son   of  John    (2)    and 


Susanna  (Lamborn)  Marshall,  was  born  Septem- 
ber 15,  1771,  in  Kennett  Tovraship,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  inherited  his  father's  homestead 
in  that  county.  He  married,  November  22,  1804, 
Mary  Hoopes,  born  March  16,  1781,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Jane  Hoopes,  of  Goshen. 
Robert  Marshall  died  in  August,  1859. 

(V)  Caleb  Marshall,  son  of  Robert  and  Mary 
(Hoopes)  Marshall,  was  born  September  11,  1806, 
in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.    Until  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  care  of  the 
homestead  farm,  attending  the  district  school  dur- 
ing the  winters  and  improving  to  the  utmost  the 
meagre  educational  advantages  which  those  schools, 
at  that   time,    afforded.     On   reaching  his   seven- 
teenth year,  he  began  to  work  in  his  father's  flour- 
ing mill,  and  after  becoming  of  age,  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  mill,  in  which  he  remained  actively 
interested  until  1846.     In  1836,  in  association  with 
his  brother,  John  Marshall,  he  purchased  a  prop- 
erty on  Red  Clay  Creek,  New  Castle  County,  Dela- 
ware.    They  immediately  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  rolling  mill,  which  was  completed  the  follow- 
ing year  and   put   in  active  operation    under  the 
supervision   of    John    Marshall.      In     1846     Caleb 
Marshall  disposed  of  his   interest  in  the  flouring 
mill  in  Chester  County,  and  moved  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  rolling  mill,  in  Delaware.     There 
he  engaged,  with  his  brother,  in  personal  attend- 
ance upon  their  sheet  iron  manufacture  which,  by 
judicious  management  had  grown  into  a  large  and 
lucrative  business.     In  the  autumn  of   1856  they 
received  into  partnership  Calvin  Phillips  and  Alex- 
ander H.  McFadden,  and  entered  upon  the  manu- 
facture and   galvanizing  of   sheet   iron   in    Phila- 
delphia, under  the  firm  name  of  Marshall,  Phillips 
&  Company. 

In  1863,  Caleb  Marshall  disposed  of  his  inter- 
est in  the  Delaware  properties,  and  removed  with 
his  family  to  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1865,  the  firm  purchased  the  Girard  Avenue  prop- 
erty for  galvanizing  and  warehouse  facilities,  re- 
moving thither  from  Front  Street.  On  January  i, 
1873,  the  firm  of  Marshall,  Phillips  &  Company 
was  dissolved  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Calvin 
Phillips,  and  Caleb  Marshall's  son,  Alfred  Marsh- 
all, was  admitted  to  partnership,  consisting  the 
firm  of  Marshall  Brothers  &  Company.  In  the 
autumn  of  1871,  they  erected  a  large  furnace  at 
Newport,  Pennsylvania,  widely  known  as  the 
"Marshall  Furnace,"  in  which  they  carried  on  ex- 
tensive operations  until  January,  1873,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Eagle,  Schultz  &  Company.  In  1877, 
Marshall  Brothers  &  Company  repurchased  it  and 
the  following  year  reorganized  the  plant.  In  the 
winter  of  1878,  the  old  firm  of  Marshall  Brothers 
&  Company  dissolved,  Caleb  and  John  Marshall 
and   Alexander   H.   McFadden   retiring.     W.   W. 
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Marshall  and  J.  Howard  Marshall  were  admitted 
to  the  new  firm  which  still  remains  under  the  same 
name. 

Caleb  Marshall  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
capacity,  and  made  several  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  iron.  The  firm  was 
the  first  to  order  a  pair  from  the  A.  Garrison  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsburgh.  These  rolls  were  at  that 
time  transported  over  the  Allegheny  mountains  by 
an  ox-team  to  Altoona,  whence  they  were  sent,  by 
canal,  to  the  firm's  Delaware  mill,  which  made 
quite  an  innovation  in  the  manufacture  of  sheets. 
Mr.  Marshall,  whose  whole  mind  was  centralized 
on  improving  the  manufacture  of  American  sheets, 
also  invented  straightening  rolls  to  take  the  buckle 
out,  giving  a  flat,  smooth  surface,  and  a  patent 
annealing  furnace  to  take  the  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  boxannealing. 

The  first  sheet  mill  erected  for  the  manufacture 
of  black  sheets  was  built  by  Isaac  Penneck  in 
1813,  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  sawmill 
situated  on  the  Brandy  wine  near  Coatesville.  The 
second  sheet  mill  was  erected  in  1826,  at  Wood- 
dale,  Red  Clay  Creek,  Delaware,  by  James  Wood, 
great-grandfather  of  Richard  G.  Wood,  now 
president  of  the  Alanwood  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, Conshohocken.  The  third  on  the  list  was 
erected  in  1836  by  Caleb  and  John  Marshall,  four 
miles  below,  on  the  same  stream,  at  Marshallton, 
Delaware. 

A  new  departure  in  the  manufacture  of  black 
sheets  came  at  this  time  with  the  galvanizing 
process,  and  of  course  the  plants  on  Red  Clay 
Creek  increased  their  products  by  extending  their 
facilities,  moving  to  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity. 
Wood  to  Conshohocken  and  the  Marshalls  to  Ken- 
sington on  the  Delaware,  naming  their  plant  the 
Penn  Treaty  Iron  Works,  because  it  was  erected 
on  the  historic  ground  where  William  Penn  made 
his  treaty  with  the  Indians. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  firm's  existence  there 
was  no  tariff,  some  of  the  sheet-iron  being  imported 
from  the  other  side,  and  of  course  the  business 
labored  under  a  great  depression  until  the  adoption 
of  the  Morrell  Tariff  in  1861,  which  allowed  them 
to  enlarge  and  build  up  their  enterprise.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  Caleb 
Marshall  was  the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  the 
others  being  John,  Abner,  and  Thomas  (there  was 
one  sister,  Martha)  and  that,  though  reared  to  a 
^rm  life,  they  all,  notably  Caleb  and  John,  pre- 
ferred manufacturing  to  agriculture. 

Caleb  Marshall  married,  in  1845,  Jane  P. 
Thompson,  a  native  of  Delaware,  daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Read)  Thompson.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son died  in  1847.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Marshall 
were  the  parents  of  four  children :  i.  Wilmer  W., 
bom  January  16,   1847;  married  Julia  J.  Jacoby, 


January  i,  1876;  died  April  20,  1915.  2.  Alfred,  a 
sketch  of  whom  follows.  3.  J.  Howard,  born 
May  23,  1855 ;  married  Abigail  F.  Furman,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1879;  died  January  24,  1902.  4.  Sally 
T.,  born  October  18,  1856;  died  unmarried,  De- 
cember 19,  1881.  Mrs.  Marshall  died  March  14, 
1882. 

The  death  of  Caleb  Marshall,  which  occurred 
December  16,  1888,  removed  from  the  scenes  in 
which  he  had  so  long  been  an  honored  and  fam- 
iliar figure,  a  veteran  representative  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  record, 
both  as  manufacturer  and  citizen,  was  without 
blemish.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Caleb 
Marshall  closed  his  earthly  career,  but  his  work 
lives  after  him,  and  his  name  is  inscribed  with 
honor  among  those  of  the  industrial  pioneers  of 
Pennsylvania. 


ALFRED  MARSHALL— There  are  men  whose 
memories  are  always  green  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  know  them,  whose  personalities  are  so  vivid 
that  we  cannot  say  "They  are  dead,"  for  their  life 
still  throbs  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  them. 
To  this  class  belonged  the  late  Alfred  Marshall, 
who  for  many  years  stood  foremost  and  highest  in 
the  business  life  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  tower 
of  strength  to  her  best  and  leading  interests.  Mr. 
Marshall  was  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  man  to  place  tinplate  commercially 
on  the  American  market.  His  ancestors  were  also 
pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  iron,  an  in- 
dustiry  with  the  development  of  which  his  father, 
Caleb  Marshall  (q.  v.),  in  an  earlier  period,  was 
identified  as  an  acknowledged  leader. 

Alfred  Marshall,  son  of  Caleb  and  Jane  P. 
(Thompson)  Marshall,  was  born  October  29, 
1848,  in  Marshallton,  Delaware,  and  during  his 
early  boyhood  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town.  On  the  removal  of  his  parents  to 
Philadelphia,  he  entered  the  Philadelphia  High 
School,  where  for  two  years  he  pursued  the  study 
of  the  more  advanced  English  branches.  In  the 
summer  of  1875,  Mr.  Marshall  became  head  book- 
keeper in  his  father's  counting  room,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  preceding  his  admission  to  the 
partnership  had  charge  of  the  financial  department 
of  the  business,  a  responsible  position  which  he 
retained  for  a  number  of  years.  On  his  father's 
death,  in  1888,  he  succeeded  to  the  leadership  of 
the  firm. 

The  life  of  Alfred  Marshall  was  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  sheet  and  plate  manufacturing 
industry.  In  1890  and  1891,  occurred  the  most 
memorable  event  of  his  business  career — his  em- 
barkation in  the  manufacture  of  tinplate  and  his 
fearless  initiative  in  being  the  first  to  place  it 
commercially  on  the  market  of  the  United  States. 
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In  1899,  he  sold  the  Penn  Treaty  Iron  Works  (his 
tin  plate  works)  to  the  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, a  tributary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  devoted 
his  time  to  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  the 
sale,  at  their  warehouse  on  Girard  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, of  sheet  metals,  the  finished  materials  they 
formerly  manufactured.  The  deep  thought  given 
by  Mr.  Marshall  to  the  subject  of  his  life-work, 
as  well  as  his  strength  of  reasoning  and  clarity 
of  expression,  is  illustrated  by  a  strong  article, 
entitled  "The  Early  History  of  the  Manufacture 
of  Sheet  Iron  and  Teme  Plates  in  America," 
read  before  the  Metal  Branch  of  the  National 
Hardware  Association,  and  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  records  of  the  Association.  Ever  a 
man  of  action  rather  than  words,  he  demonstrated 
his  public  spirit  by  actual  achievements  that  ad- 
vanced the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  his  section. 
Politically,  he  was  a  Republican,  and,  while  never 
sharing  actively  in  the  work  of  the  party,  did 
much  for  civic  betterment.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind, 
and  served  as  chairman  of  its  building  committee. 
He  belonged  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Geographical  Society,  and  was  a 
director  of  the  People's  National  Bank  of  Lang- 
horne,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  made 
his  home,  and  was  chairman  of  its  finance  com- 
mittee, also  serving  as  president  and  director  of 
the  Langhome  Electric  Light  Company.  His 
clubs  included  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Bucks  Coimty  Country,  of  which  he  was 
president  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Strong  mental  endowments  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity were  stamped  upon  Alfred  Marshall's 
countenance,  and  penetrating  thought,  together 
with  keen  insight,  spoke  in  the  glance  of  his 
searching  eyes,  which  also  held  in  their  depths  the 
glint  of  humor.  The  expression  of  his  strong 
features  was  softened  by  an  aspect  of  geniality 
which  attracted  all  who  met  him.  Of  fine  appear- 
ance and  cordial  manner,  dignified,  but  never  re- 
pelling, he  was  ardent  in  his  friendships,  and  few 
men  have  been  more  deeply  respected  and  sincerely 
loved. 

On  December  19,  1878,  Mr.  Marshall  married 
Florence  Virginia  Mather,  daughter  of  Richard 
and  Esther  (Coates)  Mather,  of  Philadelphia.  By 
this  marriage  Mr.  Marshall  gained  the  life  com- 
panionship of  a  congenial  woman  and  one  well 
fitted  in  all  ways  to  be  his  helpmate  and  adviser. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  were  the  parents  of  the 
following  children:  i.  Clarence,  died  in  early 
infancy.  2.  F.  Warren,  born  September  25,  1881 ; 
engaged  in  coal,  coke,  and  pigiron  business  in 
Philadelphia;  married,  November  23,  1907,  Eliza- 


beth LeBoutillier,  daughter  of  the  late  Edward 
LeBoutillier,  of  Philadelphia;  their  children  are: 
Edward  Le  Boutillier,  born  October  8,  1908;  Vir- 
ginia, bom  September  29,  191 1;  F.  Warren,  Jr., 
born  July  20,  1914;  and  Alfred,  2d,  born  October 
6,  1918.  3.  Richard  M.,  born  November  13,  1890; 
married,  September  i,  1915,  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
daughter  of  J.  Ashby  Taylor,  of  Virginia;  their 
children  are:  Richard  M.,  Jr.,  bom  October  24, 
1917;  J.  Ashby,  born  October  24,  1919;  Jacqueline, 
born  April  25,  IQ21,  and  Clarence  Taylor,  born 
March  28,  1926.  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  man  of 
domestic  tastes  and  strong  family  affections,  find- 
ing his  highest  happiness  at  his  own  fireside. 

The  death  of  Alfred  Marshall,  which  occurred 
April  28,  1927,  deprived  Philadelphia  of  one  of  her 
most  respected  citizens  and  foremost  business  men. 
Ambitious  for  success,  he  would  succeed  only  on 
the  basis  of  truth  and  honor,  duplicity  was  un- 
known to  him  and  no  amotmt  of  gain  could  lure 
him  from  the  undeviating  line  of  rectitude.  Be- 
loved by  his  employees,  honored  by  his  business 
associates,  conducting  all  his  transactions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  principles,  he  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  every  trust  committed  to  him  and  was 
generous  in  his  feelings  and  conduct  toward  all. 
As  a  business  man  and  citizen,  he  is  remembered 
with  admiration  and  esteem,  but  it  is  chiefly  as 
"one  who  loved  his  fellowmen"  that  his  memory  is 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him. 


ROBERT   LEONARD    LATIMER— By  his 

own  efforts  and  by  his  ability  to  organize  and  ad- 
minister the  business  of  a  large  industry,  Robert 
Leonard  Latimer  has  written  the  name  of  the 
manufacturing  company  which  he  founded  and 
which  he  still  directs  among  the  largest  and  most 
important  concerns  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
One  man  alone  cannot  carry  out  the  work  of  his 
plant,  and  much  depends  upon  the  spirit  which 
prevails  among  those  who  look  to  the  head  of  the 
organization  for  their  orders.  The  esprit  de  corps 
emanates  originally  from  the  head  office,  and  when 
with  the  drive  of  a  big  business,  the  general  of  an 
industrial  army  shows  a  kindly  interest  in  his  men 
he  raises  this  to  a  level  which  vastly  increases  effi- 
ciency.   Such  a  leader  is  Mr.  Latimer. 

He  is  a  native  Philadelphian,  bora  April  4,  1862, 
son  of  Robert  and  Eliza  (McCrea)  Latimer.  His 
father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  born  in 
North  Ireland,  emigrating  to  the  United  States  and 
settling  in  Philadelphia  in  1839,  where  eight  years 
later  he  married  Miss  Eliza  McCrea. 

After  the  usual  education  in  the  public  and  high 
schools  Mr.  Latimer  did  some  special  post-gradu- 
ate study.  He  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age 
when  he  established  the  company  which  bears  his 
name  and  of  which  he  is  the  sole  owner.     Robert 
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L.  Latimer  &  Company  manufacture  and  deal  in 
elevating,  conveying  and  power  transmitting  ma- 
chinery and  mill  supplies.  During  the  World  War 
the  machinery  of  this  well-organized  plant  was  put 
at  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Latimer  is  a  Republican  and  a  public-spirited 
man,  he  does  his  share  in  educational  philanthropic 
and  religious  fields.  He  serves  on  a  sectional  board 
of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education,  and  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Frankford  Hospital.  He  is  a  life- 
long member  and  an  elder  and  Sunday  school 
superintendent  of  the  Seventh  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Frankford,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of 
the  prominent  members  of  that  denomination.  He 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Philadelphia  Sunday  School  Association  and 
other  organizations,  is  a  director  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  treasurer  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Foreign  Mission  Board  and  other  institutions.  He 
is  a  life  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  and 
a  member  of  the  City  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

On  October  31,  1889,  Robert  Leonard  Latimer 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Amanda  Thornton, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  B.  Thornton  of 
Philadelphia. 

Both  in  business  and  religious  circles  Mr.  I^at- 
imer  enjoys  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact,  not  only  because  of  his  eminent 
abilities  but  for  his  long  and  valuable  services  to 
good  causes  and  for  his  integrity  and  high  moral 
standards. 


CALEB  JONES  MILNE— If  success  is  to 
be  measured  by  industrial  achievement,  by  dis- 
tinguished effort  in  many  public  charities  and  be- 
nevolent projects,  and  by  the  holding  of  offices  of 
responsibility  and  honor,  the  life  of  Caleb  Jones 
Milne,  of  Philadelphia,  conveys  a  lesson  to  those 
who  would  emulate  his  career. 

The  characteristics  of  his  Scotch  forebears,  un- 
ceasing energy  and  insistent  determination,  were 
derived  from  his  father,  David  Milne  (1787-1873), 
who  had  come  from  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1827; 
and  through  his  mother,  Beulah  Thomas  (Parker) 
Milne  (1810-1887)  of  old  English  Quaker  an- 
cestry, he  inherited  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  that  have  made  the  Quaker  sect  respected  and 
upright. 

He  was  born  January  4,  1839,  at  the  family 
home,  No.  7  Church  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, adjoining  old  Christ  Church,  the  second 
son  and  third  child  of  his  parents.  Even  then,  the 
boys'  boarding  school  was  popular,  for  at  eight 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  with  his  brother,  Francis 
Forbes,  two  years  his  senior,  to  "Inverary  Farm," 
at  New  Britain,  near  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania, 
where  George  Murray,  a  noted  Scotch  educator. 


had  about  thirty  scholars.  In  1850-51  he  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Episcopal  Academy.  Having  slight 
inclination  to  study,  but  being  exceedingly  indus- 
trious by  disposition,  he  entered,  in  1855,  the  mill 
of  his  father,  "The  Caledonia  Factory,"  Numbers 
1818-1830  Lombard  Street,  a  manufactory  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  where  now  stands  the  Poly- 
clinic section  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  business  had  been  established  by  his 
father  in  1830,  under  the  firm  name  of  David 
Milne,  changed  to  David  Milne  &  Son  in  1836, 
when  his  son,  James  Milne  (1810-1865),  became  a 
partner.  In  1859,  David  Milne  retired  and  his 
three  sons,  James,  Francis  Forbes  and  Caleb 
Jones,  continued  the  business  as  Milne  Brothers. 
In  1865,  James  Milne  died,  and  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  Francis  Forbes  Milne  (1837-1912)  in 
1868,  the  firm  name  became  C.  J.  Milne.  About 
this  time  the  mercantile  office,  which  since  the  be- 
ginning had  been  at  No.  21  Church  Alley  (changed 
later  to  No.  227  Church  Street)  was  moved  to 
No.  118  Chestnut  Street. 

In  1886,  eighteen  years  later,  Mr.  Milne  took  his 
two  sons,  David  and  Caleb  Jones,  Jr.,  the  present 
members  of  the  firm,  into  partnership  and  changed 
the  title  to  C.  J.  Milne  &  Sons,  under  which  style 
the  business  is  continued  by  the  third  generation  of 
the  Milne  family.  During  this  long  period  of 
nearly  eighty  years,  a  great  variety  of  goods  have 
been  made,  dress  goods,  shirtings,  flannels,  linings, 
tickings,  bunting,  cotton  cheviots,  men's  wear,  silk 
goods  and  other  classes  of  fabrics  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

During  the  Civil  War,  1862-63,  Caleb  Jones 
Milne  engaged  actively  in  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission.  Valuable  services 
were  rendered  by  him  at  Falmouth,  Virginia,  City 
Point,  Virginia ;  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  at  other 
places,  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  hospital.  At  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  his  energies  were  directed  again 
to  the  promotion  and  enlargement  of  his  textile 
interests.  He  acquired  an  additional  mill  at 
Twenty-first  and  Naudain  streets,  and  in  1883 
leased  part  of  the  Bruner  Mill  at  Twenty-second 
and  Hamilton  streets,  and  also  a  mill  in  Frank- 
ford, Pennsylvania.  In  1887  all  of  his  textile 
interests  were  concentrated  on  the  Brandy  wine 
Creek,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  what  were 
then  known  as  the  "Brandywine  Cotton  Mills," 
where  he  continued  to  manufacture  until  1895.  In 
1896,  he  occupied  the  extensive  buildings  he  had 
built  in  Philadelphia  on  Washington  Avenue,  ex- 
tending from  Tenth  to  Eleventh  streets,  on  the 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  Macpelah  Ceme- 
tery. 

His  activity  in  commercial  life  led  him  to  invest 
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in  numerous  industrial,  mercantile  and  financial 
corporations.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
District  Telegraph  Company,  and  for  some  years 
was  president  of  the  Peerless  Brick  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  This  company  was  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  pressed  bricks  and  ornamental 
shapes  which  were  manufactured  on  a  large  plot 
of  ground  (sixty-eight  acres  in  extent)  at  Old 
York  Road  and  Nicetown  Lane.  The  ground  is 
now  occupied  by  the  offices  and  car  barns  of  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company.  In  1872-73, 
he  served  as  president  of  the  Bank  of  America 
when  it  was  located  at  No.  306  Walnut  Street.  He 
had  assisted  in  organizing  that  bank,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  Security  Life 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  addition,  he  held  directorships  in  the  Insurance 
Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  Finch,  Van  Slyck  &  McConville,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  the  leading  wholesale  dry  goods 
firm  of  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Milne's  philanthropy  associated  him  with 
many  charitable  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  and  was  president  for  thirty-three 
years  (1878-1912),  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  the  original  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States ;  a  trustee  for  thirty- 
seven  years  (1875-1912)  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  a  manager  of  the 
Howard  Hospital  for  forty  years ;  and  he  was 
for  ten  years  (1883-1893)  president  of  the  South- 
ern Home  for  Destitute  Children.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital,  and  was  connected  likewise  with  the 
Philadelphia  Home  for  Incurables.  While  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1889,  by  Governor  Beaver,  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  at 
Philadelphia,  at  which  time  Richard  Vaux  was 
president  of  the  board.  In  this  executive  position 
he  assiduously  aimed  to  accomplish  the  moral  and 
social  regeneration  of  prisoners  that  they  might 
be  reformed  and  rehabilitated.  The  same  year  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  represent  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  Universal  Exposition 
held  in  Paris.  In  1894,  Governor  Robert  E.  Pat- 
tison  appointed  him  a  delegate-at-large  to  repre- 
sent the  Commonwealth  at  the  Congress  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Generous  and  liberal,  his  gifts  to  benevolent  and 
charitable  institutions  were  many,  but  the  majority 
of  his  benefactions  were  unknown  except  to  the 
recipients.  There  are  records  of  free  beds  in  per- 
petuity having  been  established  by  him  in  the 
following  hospitals  :   The  Hahnemann,  the  Medico- 


Chirurgical,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Polyclinic,  the 
Presbyterian  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Home  for  In- 
curables. Numerous  testimonials  were  passed 
after  his  death,  expressive  of  the  esteem  and  regard 
in  which  Mr.  Milne  was  held  by  the  various  boards 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  following  reso- 
lution, passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
July  24,  1912,  is  one  of  many: 

Resolved:  That  the  board  of  directors  hereby 
record  the  loss  the  Institution  has  sustained  by  the 
sudden  death,  in  London,  England,  of  Mr.  Caleb 
J.  Milne,  a  member  of  the  board  since  February 
3.  1875.  During  Mr.  Milne's  long  service  as  a 
member  of  the  board,  he  was  punctual  in  attend- 
ance upon  his  duties  and  took  the  kindliest  and 
most  generous  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institu- 
tion. After  his  election,  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
upon  the  then  Executive  Committee,  and  served 
as  a  member  of  that  committee  until  February, 
1879,  when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Repairs.  He  served  upon 
this  latter  committee  until  1881,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Committee  on  House- 
hold and  upon  this  committee  he  served  continu- 
ously up  to  the  date  of  his  unfortunate  death.  As- 
a  member  of  the  board  and  of  dififerent  commit- 
tees to  which  he  was  appointed,  Mr.  Milne  was 
always  a  faithful  member  and  ready  and  willing 
to  do  his  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 
Except  when  he  was  prevented  by  illness  or  ab- 
sence from  the  city,  he  never  failed  to  perform 
the  duties  assigned  to  him,  and  during  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty-seven  years,  he  gave  freely  of  his 
time  and  means  to  help  the  institution  and  make  its 
teachers  and  pupils  comfortable  and  happy.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Household,  he  was 
especially  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  and  many  of  the  little  comforts  that  the 
pupils  from  time  to  time  enjoyed  were  due  to  his 
forethought  and  liberality. 

For  nearly  forty  years  he  was  a  member  and  a 
bountiful  contributor  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Nineteenth  and  Wal- 
nut streets,  in  which  his  memory  is  perpetuated  by 
a  handsome  memorial  window.  His  membership  in 
social,  patriotic  and  other  organizations  included 
the  Union  League,  Rittenhouse  Club,  Art  Club, 
Penn  Club  (a  former  director),  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club,  Church  Club,  Metropolitan 
Club  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Albion  Society, 
Swedish  Colonial  Society,  Genealogical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  and  he  was  a  member  of  Union  Lodge, 
No.  121,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Kadosh 
Commandery,  No.  29,  Knights  Templar;  a  Thir- 
ty-second degree  Mason.  For  fifty-two  years  a 
member  of  Saint  Andrew's  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
at  one  time  its  president  (1886-87),  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  its  welfare.    This  society,  established  in 
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1749,  the  oldest  purely  Scotch  society  in  the 
United  States,  especially  attracted  him  because  it 
represented  the  land  of  his  ancestors.  He  assisted 
in  increasing  its  permanent  funds  and  in  many 
other  ways  was  helpful  to  the  society.  Chiefly 
through  his  instrumentality  its  Historical  Cata- 
logue of  1907  was  published,  a  volume  of  import- 
ance on  account  of  the  rare  biographical  records. 

He  traveled  extensively,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  His  first  trip  to  the  conti- 
nent was  with  his  family  in  1875.  After  that  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  eighteen  times.  One 
of  the  results  of  his  travels  was  a  choice  collection 
of  paintings  and  porcelains  that  adorned  his  town 
house,  No.  2030  Walnut  Street.  Genial  and  mag- 
netic, cordial  and  companionable,  travel  was  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  him,  and  he  was  a 
welcome  guest  wherever  he  went. 

In  1883  he  acquired  from  the  estate  of  Archibald 
Campbell,  "Roslyn  Manor,"  a  country  seat  on 
School  House  Lane,  Germantown,  nine  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  The  grounds,  which  include  nearly 
fifty  acres,  border  on  the  Wissahickon  Drive  of 
Fairmount  Park  and  contain  a  large  granite  resi- 
dence that  almost  overlooks  the  Schuylkill  River. 

In  1858,  he  married  Sarah  Margaretta  Shea,  a 
daughter  of  John  Shea  (1800-1864)  and  Susana 
Barbara  (Wolflf)  Shea  (1807-1886).  They  were 
the  parents  of  two  sons :  David,  whose  sketch  fol- 
lows; and  Caleb  Jones,  Jr.,  born  in  1861.  Mrs. 
Milne  died  July  30,  1896. 

In  the  summer  of  1912,  Mr.  Milne  went  to 
Europe  for  recreation.  The  third  day  after  land- 
ing in  Liverpool,  in  London,  June  30,  1912,  he  was 
knocked  down  by  a  taxicab  at  Trafalgar  Square 
and  was  so  seriously  injured  in  the  head  that  he 
died  the  day  following  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
After  his  remains  were  brought  to  the  United 
States,  services  were  held  July  13,  191 2,  at  the  fam- 
ily country  place,  "Roslyn  Manor,"  and  interment 
was  made  in  his  burial  lot  at  West  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery. 


DAVID  MILNE — Widely  known  as  business 
man  and  civic-spirited  citizen  is  David  Milne,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, July  24,  1859,  son  of  Caleb  Jones  (q.  v.) 
and  Sarah  Margaretta  (Shea)  Milne  and  grandson 
of  David  and  Beulah  Thomas  (Parker)  Milne.  He 
received  his  preliminary  education  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  Department  of  Arts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  in  1881.  In  1883  it  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1885,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  treas- 
urer of  the  class  of  1881,  rowed  on  various  crews. 


and  for  some  years  was  president  of  the  College 
Boat  Gub. 

David  Milne  began  his  business  career  in  the 
banking  house  of  Robert  Glendinning  &  Company 
in  1881-82.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  con- 
nected with,  a  partner  since  1886,  and  now  is  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  C.  J.  Milne  &  Sons. 
The  original  firm  was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1830  by  his  grandfather,  David  Milne,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  tex- 
tiles in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  this  mercantile  in- 
terest he  was;  until  recently,  one  of  the  directors 
of  Finch,  Van  Slyck  &  McConville,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  the  largest  wholesale  dry  goods  cor- 
poration in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Milne  was  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  and  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  when  they  merged 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1916.  They 
are  now  designated  "The  Medico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege and  Hospital  Graduate  School  of  Medicine 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania."  He  is  a  trus- 
tee of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  is  one  of 
the  past  presidents  of  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia ;  and  for  some  years  was  secretary  of  the 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  of  which  he 
is  now  president.  He  is  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  and  Hospital,  and  the  United  Se- 
curity Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  the 
Sanitarium  Association  of  Philadelphia,  the  Poly- 
clinic Hospital,  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  and  also  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Retreat  for  Blind  Mutes  and 
Aged  and  Infirm  Blind  Persons.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  Athenaeum,  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  the  Philobiblon  Club,  the  Pen  and 
Pencil  CTub,  the  Zoological  Society,  the  Geograph- 
ical Society,  the  New  England  Society,  the  Swed- 
ish Colonial  Society,  and  other  organizations.  In 
191 7  he  was  appointed  by  the  National  Red  Cross 
treasurer  of  General  Hospital  No.  i,  intended  for 
Sailors  of  the  United  States  Navy  during  the 
World  War. 

In  lineage,  David  Milne  extends  in  paternal  lines 
to  noted  Colonial  families  of  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  ninth  in  descent  from  Na- 
thaniel Sylvester  in  Long  Island,  1652;  eighth  in 
descent  from  James  Lloyd  in  Massachusetts,  1693; 
eighth  in  descent  from  John  Hallowell  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1683 ;  eighth  in  descent  from  Thomas  Clark 
in  New  Jersey,  1692 ;  seventh  in  descent  from 
Walter  Newberry,  in  Rhode  Island,  1673 ;  seventh 
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in  descent  from  Jedediah  Allen  in  Massachusetts, 
1646;  seventh  in  descent  through  his  grandmother, 
Beulah  Thomas  (Parker)  Milne,  from  Richard 
Parker,  in  Pennsylvania,  1684. 

By  right  of  his  Colonial  ancestors,  David  Milne 
holds  membership  in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
Through  the  patriotic  services  of  his  great-great- 
great-grandfather,  Joseph  Parker,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1776,  and 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
of  which  he  is  now  on  the  board  of  managers. 
His  out-of-door  clubs  are  the  Corinthian  Yacht, 
the  Philadelphia  Country,  the  Huntington  Valley, 
the  Germantown  Cricket,  and  the  Merion  Cricket, 
and  his  more  purely  social  clubs  are  the  Univer- 
sity, Racquet,  Union  League,  Art,  Penn,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Metropolitan,  of  Washington,  district 
of  Columbia,  and  the  University  of  New  York. 

David  Milne  married,  April  29,  1896,  Margaret 
Love  Skerrett,  daughter  of  Rear-Admiral  Joseph 
S.  Skerrett,  United  States  Navy,  and  of  Margaret 
Love  (Taylor)  Skerrett  of  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milne  are  the  parents 
of  four  sons :  i.  Norman  Forbes,  born  July  19, 1897 ; 
he  married,  June  27,  1925,  Charlotte  Isabel  Parker, 
of  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  the  daughter  of 
Walter  and  Christina  (Holmes)  Parker.  They 
have  one  child,  Marjorie  Christine.  2.  Sidney  Went- 
worth,  born  January  10,  1900;  married,  January 
21,  1922,  Marion  Wistar  Baker,  daughter  of  Harry 
Franklin  and  Hannah  (Beasley)  Baker.  They 
have  two  children,  Margaret  Love  and  Patricia 
Wentworth.  3.  Gordon  Fairfax.  4.  David  Dudley, 
born  November  10,  1903.  Mr.  Milne  resides  at  his 
beautiful  and  extensive  country  place,  "Roslyn 
Manor,"  on  School  House  Lane,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  an  estate  comprising  nearly  fifty 
acres. 

SUSAN  BIRD  McCALLA— The  McCalla  fam- 
ily, closely  interwoven  with  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Philadelphia  more 
particularly,  is  represented  on  the  historic  records 
of  the  State,  in  the  Colonial,  Revolutionary  and 
National  periods  of  American  history,  its  members 
having  fought  in  all  the  wars  of  the  country  since 
the  first  McCalla  landed,  down  to  and  including 
the  World  War,  not  only  in  one  State  but  with  the 
forces  of  more  than  one  State  of  the  Union.  The 
family  coat-of-arms  follows : 

Arms — Gules,  two  arrows  in  saltire  argent  sur- 
mounted by  a  fess  chequy  of  the  second  and  first, 
between  three  buckles  or. 

Crest — A  boot  couped  at  the  ankle,  thereon  a 
spur,  all  proper. 

Motto — Duke  periculum.     (Danger  is  sweet.) 

(I)  James  McCalla,  founder  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  family,  purchased  a  tract  of  land 


near  Frankford,  about  four  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  Logan  family.  He  married  and  was 
the  father  of  three  sons:  i.  William.  2.  James, 
who  died  single.  3.  Robert,  who  married  at  Abing- 
ton,  January  8,  1761,  Ruth  Morrey,  daughter  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  (Barnes)  Morrey,  who  were 
married  at  Abington,  May  15,  1735.  Robert  and 
Ruth  (Morrey)  McCalla  had  a  daughter,  Mar- 
garet McCalla. 

(H)  Captain  William  McCalla,  son  of  James 
McCalla,  was  born  in  1732  on  the  old  Logan  place, 
about  six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Continental  Army  of  the  Revolution, 
also  a  commissary.  He  enjoyed  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  Washington  and  that  of  Lafayette.  He  was 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  old  Abington  Presbyterian 
Church  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Captain  Mc- 
Calla married  Elizabeth  Means,  born  July  15,  1733, 
daughter  of  William  Means,  whose  family  came 
from  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  Captain  William  Mc- 
Calla died  in  Philadelphia,  January  26,  1815,  his 
wife  having  preceded  him  May  15,  1803.  Their 
children  were:  i.  Margaret,  born  March  17,  1756; 
married  and  died  early  in  life.  2.  Andrew,  born 
November  30,  1757;  moved  to  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  married  and  had  three  children : 
i.  The  Rev.  William  Latta,  a  noted  linguist,  who 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  dialect ;  he  was 
also  a  famous  preacher,  ii.  General  John  Latta, 
who  married  a  Miss  Moore,  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  became  famous  in  the  Mexican  War; 
he  was  a  close  friend  of  President  Jackson,  and 
passed  much  of  his  time  at  the  White  House.  His 
son,  Dr.  John  Moore  McCalla  and  two  daughters 
passed  their  lives  in  Washington  to  a  large  ex- 
tent :  a.  Isabelle  H.  married  Edmund  (joldsbor- 
ough,  of  Leesburg,  Virginia,  and  they  had  two 
children,  Helen  and  Edmund  Lee.  After  Mrs. 
Goldsborough  died  Mr.  Goldsborough  married 
Charlotte  Pendleton,  b.  Louise  married  the  Rev. 
Enoch  Magruder  Thompson,  of  Washington,  c. 
Mary.  3.  John,  born  December  3,  1759;  married 
Mrs.  Bryan,  a  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Darrach,  of  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania ;  their 
daughter,  Mary,  married,  May  3,  1810,  Thomas 
Hart,  son  of  James  and  Nancy  (Hankinson)  Hart, 
and  their  children  were:  a.  James  Hankinson, 
born  February  4,  181 1.  b.  William  Bryan,  bom 
January  3,  1813.  c.  Nancy,  born  June  30,  1817.  e. 
Thomas,  born  July  28,  1819.  f.  Mary  Jane  g. 
John  K.  Mrs.  Thomas  Hart  died  in  1823.  4. 
Mary,  born  January  30,  1762;  married  John  Hart. 
5.  Isabella,  born  February  i,  1764;  married  Cap- 
tain James  McCawley.  6.  Elizabeth,  born  Decem- 
ber 14,  1765;  died  in  childhood.  7.  Sarah,  born 
January  13,  1768;  married  Daniel  Hittner.  8.  Jane, 
born  March  25,  1770;  married  Robert  Kennedy.  9. 
William.     10.  Alexander,  bom  December  29,  1774. 
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(III)  William  (2)  McCalla,  son  of  Captain 
William  (i)  and  Elizabeth  (Means)  McCalla, 
was  bom  August  30,  1772.  He  joined  his  father, 
who  was  operating  the  "Swift  Sure"  line  of  stages, 
famous  for  making  the  run  to  New  York  in  three 
days.  He  was  a  respected  merchant  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  his  most  enthusiastic  admiration  was  for 
George  Washington,  whom  his  father  often  en- 
tertained. He  preserved  every  relic  of  the  first 
President  he  could  find,  and  he  always  wore  his 
miniature  in  the  crown  of  his  hat.  He  had  met  all 
the  Presidents  except  General  Tyler. 

William  (2)  McCalla  married  Jane  Mather  and 
they  became  the  parents  of  the  following  children : 
I.  Elizabeth,  married  Townsend  U.  Franklin,  of 
Long  Island,  and  they  had  two  children.  2.  John, 
died  unmarried.  3.  Sarah,  died  unmarried.  4. 
Harriet,  married  Jacob  Mehl,  of  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Sanford,  married  Sophia  Le- 
Heury,  of  Guernsey,  England.  6.  Edwin.  7. 
William  Henry  Harrison.  William  (2)  Mc- 
Calla, died  December  19,  1849,  several  years 
after  his  wife.  He  was  an  active,  energetic  man, 
a  warm,  devoted  friend,  an  upright  citizen,  a  good 
and  afifectionate  father,  a  true  patriot,  a  man  be- 
loved by  all. 

(IV)  Edwin  McCalla,  son  of  William  (2)  and 
Jane  (Mather)  McCalla,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1807.  After  receiving  a  college  education  he 
engaged  in  the  wool  business  with  an  establish- 
ment on  Market  Street  above  Front.  Although 
he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year  at  the  time,  his 
venture  was  so  successful  that  in  1842  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  larger  quarters,  and  moved  into  a 
store  on  Market  Street,  above  Second.  He  formed 
a  partnership  with  Georgei  H.  Hearse,  who  with- 
drew in  i860,  and  he  took  his  son,  Edwin  McCalla, 
Jr.,  into  the  business.  For  years  they  conducted 
the  business  in  Ninth  Street  above  Market,  where 
they  had  removed  in  1874.  Although  he  was  vig- 
orous and  in  good  health  Edwin  McCalla  retired 
from  active  life  in  1887,  failing  sight  being  the 
principal  reason  for  the  step.  For  years  he  was 
actively  interested  in  the  public  school  system  of 
Philadelphia,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  text 
book  committee  for  almost  two  decades.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  in  his 
youth  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  old  Abington 
Church. 

Mr.  McCalla  married  Julia  Sybert  Bird,  daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Susan  (Sybert)  Bird,  and  their 
children  were:  i.  Julia,  married  William  Taylor 
and  died,  leaving  a  daughter,  Ella,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Merle  Middleton,  of  New  York,  and  they 
have  a  son,  William  Taylor  Middleton.  2.  Jane, 
married  William  Taylor,  who  had  married  her 
sister,  Julia,  since  dead.  3.  Edwin,  Jr.,  since  dead. 
4.  Emma.     5.   Susan  Bird,  living  at  3915  Walnut 


Street,  Philadelphia.  6.  Annie,  who  died  in  youth. 
7.  Walter,  who  died  young.  Mrs.  McCalla  died 
January  11,  1885.  Edwin  McCalla  died  October 
15,  1897,  and  his  death  took  from  Philadelphia  one 
of  its  oldest  woolen  merchants  and  one  of  its  old- 
time  business  men.  He  was  one  of  the  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  city's  growth  and  history,  and  his 
sterling  character  and  achievements  in  their  im- 
portance to  the  public  welfare  were  set  forth  in 
many  columns  published  in  the  newspapers,  while 
many  personal  tributes  to  his  worth  were  paid  by 
his  contemporaries. 

(V)  Emma  McCalla,  daughter  of  Edwin  and 
Julia  Sybert  (Bird)  McCalla,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, October  23,  183 1.  She  married,  May  7, 
1857,  John  L.  Davis,  born  October  5,  1831,  son  of 
Anthony  Davis,  an  iron  founder  of  old  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  descendant  of  the  old  English  Davis 
family.  John  L.  Davis  was  associated  with  the  firm 
of  Powers  &  Weightman,  manufacturing  chem- 
ists, of  Philadelphia,  for  over  forty  years.  He  was 
a  Republican,  treasurer  of  the  Northern  Dispen- 
sary, and  senior  elder  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  sweetness  of  character,  a  courtly  gentle- 
man of  the  olden  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were 
the  parents  of:  i.  Edwin  McCalla,  since  dead;  an 
officer  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Tool  Company. 
2.  Mary  Dawson,  married  John  Andrew  McCown, 
deceased.  Their  children  were :  i.  John  Davis, 
married  Helen  Gay  and  had  a  child,  Marion  Gay. 
ii,  Andrew  R.,  married  Mary  Grove,  daughter  of 
Conrad  Grove  and  had  children:  a.  John  A.,  (2). 
b.  Conrad  Grove,  c.  Andrew  R.,  Jr.  iii.  Mary 
Louise,  married  James  B.  Franks  and  has  one 
daughter,  Mary  Davis.  3.  Julia  McCalla,  married 
Walter  Lee,  and  their  daughter,  Julia  Davis,  mar- 
ried Donald  Clark  Rubble. 


JAMES  M.  WILLCOX— The  Willcox  family 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  belongs  James  M.  (3) 
Willcox,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Savings 
Fund  Society,  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  is  in  many  respects  unique  among 
American  families.  Mr.  Willcox's  financial  in- 
terests, his  alliance  with  other  business  enter- 
prises, and  his  identification  with  prominent  civic 
and  charitable  movements  render  him  one  of  the 
most  important  figures  in  Philadelphia  community 
life.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  prior 
to  the  more  insistent  demands  of  his  business  con- 
nections, practiced  his  profession  for  some  years. 

The  Willcox  family  in  Permsylvania  goes  back 
to  1718,  when  Thomas  Willcox  and  his  wife,  Eliz- 
abeth (Cole)  Willcox,  settled  on  the  west  branch 
of  Chester  Creek,  Concord  Township,  Delaware 
County.     This  property  is  now  owned  by  Thomas 
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Willcox,  named  for  the  founder,  and  in  the  fifth 
generation  of  successive  proprietors  of  the  original 
grant.  The  name  Willcox  is  of  Saxon  origin, 
meaning  Wild  Chough,  the  family  crest  being  a 
Cornish  chough  (red-legged  raven  common  in  the 
southwest  of  England)  upon  a  pile  of  rocks.  The 
first  Willcox  bore  a  wild  chough  upon  a  pole  in 
the  many  battles  he  fought  in  those  rude  days. 

Thomas  Willcox,  the  American  founder  of  the 
family,  came  from  Devonshire,  England,  and  lived 
with  his  wife  until  his  death  in  1779.  She  died  in 
the  following  year.  They  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  and  the  family  is  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  of  that  faith  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
in  their  house  that  one  of  the  earliest  missions  in 
the  State  was  established,  about  1732,  it  is  believed, 
although  the  early  records  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
to  which  it  belonged  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  St. 
Thomas,  Maryland.  In  1852  James  M.  Willcox, 
proprietor  of  Ivy  Mills,  bore  the  major  part  of  the 
cost  of  building  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  near  by, 
and  a  chapel,  long  maintained  in  the  Willcox  home- 
stead for  the  use  of  the  family  and  the  neighbor- 
hood Catholics,  was  reserved  more  particularly 
for  occasional  services  and  private  devotion. 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Willcox  were  the  parents 
of  nine  children :  John,  Anne,  James,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  Deborah,  Thomas,  Mark  and  Margaret. 

Mark  Willcox,  known  as  Judge  Willcox  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  entered  his  father's  busi- 
ness and  became  a  leading  merchant  in  Philadel- 
phia, operating  under  the  style  of  Flahavan  &  Will- 
cox, Thomas  Flahavan  being  his  brother-in-law 
and  partner.  They  owned  and  operated  vessels 
in  trade  with  Wilmington  and  Newberne,  North 
Carolina,  and  with  London,  Dublin,  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam,  and  other  foreign  ports.  Mark  Will- 
cox married  (first)  Ellen  Flahavan.  Their  daugh- 
ter Ellen  was  educated  in  the  Moravian  School  at 
Bethlehem,  and  married  William  Jenkins,  of  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  they  heading  a  line  which  has 
become  widely  known  and  esteemed  in  that  city. 
Mark  Willcox  married  (second)  Mary  Kauffman, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Theophilus  Kauffman,  of  Stras- 
burg,  Prussia,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  before 
the  Revolution  and  died  a  confirmed  Tory  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  where  he  fled  when  the  American 
Anny  entered  the  Quaker  City.  After  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1779,  Mark  Willcox  continued  to  re- 
side in  Philadelphia  and  to  manage  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  at  the  Ivy  Mills. 

The  Ivy  Mill  had  been  established  for  sixty 
years  when  Mark  Willcox  assumed  the  managing 
directorship.  It  was  the  second  mill  of  the  kind 
built  on  this  continent,  its  only  senior  being  the 
Rittenhouse  mill  at  Wissahickon.  Other  mills  were 
built  in  Delaware  County,  beginning  in  Chester 
Creek,  and  as  late  as  the  first  decade  of  the  nine- 


teenth century,  more  paper  was  made  in  that  county 
than  in  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States  to- 
gether. Long  before  his  death  Mark  Willcox  took 
his  sons,  John  and  Joseph,  in  business  with  him. 
Joseph  died  young  and  unmarried;  and  John,  hav- 
ing again  united  with  his  father,  continued  in  that 
association  until  his  death,  in  1826.  His  widow 
married  John  Marston,  Jr.,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  became  rear-admiral. 
John's  youngest  brother,  James  M.  Willcox,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  management  of  the  mill,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  father,  Mark  Willcox,  in  1827, 
James  came  into  sole  ownership  of  the  mill.  The 
new  owner  dismantled  the  original  Ivy  mill,  which 
had  stood  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and 
in  1830  there  began  its  transformation  into  a  pic- 
turesque ruin,  later  covered  with  the  ivy  vine, 
grown  from  the  root  brought  over  in  1718  from 
the  original  ivy  which  grew  near  the  old  Ivy 
Bridge,  Devonshire,  England,  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  first  Thomas  Willcox. 

James  M.  Willcox  infused  fresh  vigor  and  re- 
newed activity  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  He 
built  a  new  mill  of  double  capacity,  using  a  part 
of  the  old  site,  and  introduced  modern  machinery. 
This  mill  supplied  for  a  long  period  the  banks  of 
the  United  States,  and  produced  specially  water- 
marked papers  for  most  of  the  governments  and 
banks  of  South  America,  while  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope the  paper  was  used  as  far  away  as  Italy  and 
Greece.  James  M.  Willcox,  with  his  shrewd  busi- 
ness sense  and  mechanical  genius,  perceived  that 
the  manufacturing  processes  would  be  revolu- 
tionized with  the  vastly  improved  machinery  that 
was  coming  into  the  market,  and  he  wisely  made 
preparations  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  He  en- 
larged the  mill  facilities  and  made  selection  of  the 
best  of  the  new  processes  as  they  were  developed. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  install  a  Fourdrinier 
machine.  In  1835  he  acquired  the  Abraham 
Sharpies  water  power  rights  on  the  main  branch 
of  the  Chester  Creek,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
Sharpies  Iron  Works  erected  the  first  of  the  Glen 
Mills,  in  which  he  installed  one  of  the  new  Four- 
drinier machines,  one  of  the  largest  known  to  that 
time. 

James  M.  Willcox  received  his  sons,  Mark  and 
William,  into  partnership,  and  the  business  in- 
creased and  prospered  handsomely  for  years.  He 
divided  his  own  time  between  his  farm,  the  Ivy 
Mill,  the  Glen  Mill  and  his  mercantile  establish- 
ment in  Philadelphia.  He  retired  on  March  3,  1852, 
having  completed  arrangements  to  leave  every- 
thing to  his  sons,  Mark,  James  and  Joseph,  and 
died  suddenly  the  following  morning,  aged  sixty- 
two  years,  his  birth  date  being  1791.  Endowed 
with  rare  mental  gifts  and  a  noble  character,  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  religious  convictions,  which 
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he  worked  out  in  a  most  practical  manner  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellows.  Charitable  to  the  ex- 
tent that  his  resources  would  permit,  he  exerted 
also  a  beneficent  influence  upon  his  time  and  place. 
He  sleeps  in  the  old  family  burying  ground  on  the 
Ivy  Mills  property,  beside  his  father  and  grand- 
father, and  near  are  the  graves  of  many  colored 
people,  slaves  of  the  family  when  slavery  existed 
in  the  State,  and  their  descendants  for  several  gen- 
erations. Making  no  change  in  the  style  of  the 
firm,  Mark,  James  M.  (2)  and  Joseph  Willcox 
succeeded  to  the  paper  manufacturing  business  in 
1852.  Soon  Joseph  disposed  of  his  share  to  his 
two  elder  brothers,  and  in  1866  began  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  scientific  pursuits.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  upon  the  country  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  forced  to  issue  paper  money 
as  had  been  done  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  Avith  its  credit  for  the  third  time  im- 
paired by  the  exigencies  of  war,  it  turned  to  the 
house  of  Willcox  for  aid  in  its  pressing  need. 
Only  a  few  years  before,  the  brothers  with  great 
good  fortune  had  succeeded  in  making  a  decided 
change  in  the  manufacture  of  bank-note  paper  by 
producing  it  also  upon  the  Fourdrinier  machine, 
and  thus  they  were  in  a  position  to  increase  their 
output  to  a  daily  volume  equal  to  that  of  a  month's 
manufacturing  under  the  old  processes.  In  this 
way  they  coped  with  the  Government's  emergency, 
first  with  one  large  mill,  and  soon  after  with  a 
second.  The  supply  was  continuous  and  in  every 
particular  met  with  the  Government's  requirements. 

In  1864  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
undertook  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  its  own  currency  that  would  success- 
fully prevent  counterfeiting,  and  for  four  years, 
with  a  Fourdrinier  machine  installed  in  the  Treas- 
ury building,  the  department  conducted  extremely 
expensive  experiments,  but  could  only  produce  an 
inferior  grade  of  white  paper.  Then  they  called 
upon  the  Willcox  Brothers  to  perform  the  task, 
which  was  gladly  accepted,  since  three  years  pre- 
viously they  had  brought  out  and  patented  their 
"Localized-fibre"  paper,  which  they  manufactured 
for  many  years  thereafter  at  the  Glen  Mills  for 
notes  and  the  bonds  of  the  Government.  This  line 
of  paper  brought  not  only  a  national  but  world- 
wide fame  to  the  Willcox  establishment  and  its 
products.  In  1878,  when  the  paper  account  at 
Glen  Mills  was  balanced,  a  clear  quittance  was 
given,  and  the  Treasury  issue  of  paper  money  was 
found  free  from  counterfeits. 

Mark  Willcox,  in  1880,  acquired  by  purchase 
the  interest  of  his  brother  James  in  the  Glen  Mills, 
the  Philadelphia  house  and  the  Sarum  farm  ad- 
joining the  Glen  Mills,  of  which  they  had  been 
the  joint  owners.  He  already  had  purchased  of  his 
younger  brothers,  Edward  and  Henry,  the  old  Ivy 


Mills  estate ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  died  in  April, 
1883,  he  was  the  owner  of  almost  all  the  prop- 
erties of  the  family  in  Delaware  County  of  his- 
toric interest.  His  sons,  James,  Mark  and  William, 
who  later  became  the  owners  of  the  Glen  Mills,  en- 
larged the  principal  mill,  and  engaged  actively  in 
the  mercantile  department  they  conducted  at  509 
Minor  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  Ivy  Mills  prop- 
erty passed  to  the  youngest  brother.  Thomas. 

James  M.  (2)  Willcox  was  born  at  Ivy  Mills, 
Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  November  20, 
1824,  the  fourth  son  of  James  M.  Willcox  and 
the  second  son  of  a  second  marriage  contracted  in 
1819.  His  mother  was  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
Captain  James  Brackett,  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts, 
in  which  State  the  Bracketts  had  resided  for  ten 
generations.  The  first  to  bear  the  name  was  born 
in  Scotland  and  came  with  the  early  Puritans.  His 
name  likewise  was  Captain  James  Brackett,  and  he 
was  born  in  161 1.  James  M.  (2)  Willcox  studied 
at  the  Andrew  Bolmar  boarding  school.  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  entered  George- 
town College,  District  of  Columbia.  Having  fin- 
ished his  academic  training,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine,  but  did  not  complete  the  course,  jour- 
neying instead  to  Italy  to  take  up  the  study  of  an- 
cient and  modern  languages.  He  lived  in  Rome 
and  the  vicinity  for  about  three  years,  and  also 
pursued  a  course  in  higher  mathematics  and  phil- 
osophy, afterwards  adding  logic,  metaphysics  and 
ethics.  He  became  very  proficient  in  a  number 
of  languages,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Pius  in  1847. 
Among  the  great  scholars  of  the  time  with  whom 
he  made  friends  was  none  other  than  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  master  of  forty  languages,  and  prob- 
ably the  greatest  linguist,  ancient  and  modern,  of  his 
day,  who  joined  Mr.  Willcox  in  a  study  of  ancient 
Anglo-Saxon.  Mr.  Willcox  toured  Europe  for 
several  months,  and  in  the  fall  of  1847,  impaired  in 
health,  returned  home. 

He  subsequently  joined  forces  with  his  father 
and  brother  in  the  operation  of  the  Glen  Mills 
property.  Intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  same  quality 
that  he  had  employed  in  his  scholastic  attainments 
he  applied  to  his  business  connection,  and  little  by 
little  introduced  features  so  revolutionary  in  their 
nature  that  the  manufacturing  processes  were  com- 
pletely changed.  One  of  his  first  resolves  was  to 
elevate  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  routine 
into  which  it  had  settled,  and  his  plant  to  this  end 
encompassed  a  series  of  experimental  researches 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  produced  within  the  period 
of  a  few  years  a  greater  variety  of  papers  than 
ever  had  been  made  before  by  any  one  person  or 
manufacturer.  He  made  the  practical  manufac- 
ture of  paper  his  own  department  of  the  business, 
and  succeeded  in  making  bank-note  paper  by  ma- 
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chinery.  By  the  invention  of  localized-fibre  paper 
he  excelled  bank-note  engravers  in  checking  and  to 
a  great  degree  preventing  the  counterfeiting  of 
paper  money.  This  new  localized-fibre  paper 
finally  became  the  currency  of  the  German  Em- 
pire; and  for  its  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
the  Willcox  firm  received  the  highest  possible 
award  of  "Diplome  D'Honneur."  Mr.  Willcox 
also  invented  the  so-called  "Chameleon"  paper, 
chemically  treated,  used  by  the  Treasury  I>epart- 
ment  for  its  stamps  and  checks,  and  this  stopped 
the  counterfeiting  and  re-use  of  Internal  Revenue 
stamps,  a  practice  which  had  defrauded  the  gov- 
ernment of  much  of  its  revenues. 

In  addition  to  all  the  activities  noted  above,  Mr. 
Willcox  found  time  to  contribute  articles  on 
metaphysical  philosophy  to  the  "American  Cath- 
olic Quarterly  Review."  He  also  published  his 
conclusions  from  a  long  course  of  abstract  reading 
and  reflection  in  an  octavo  volume  of  "Logico- 
Metaphysics,"  taking  strong  ground  throughout, 
from  the  standpoint  of  rational  analysis  against 
the  growing  materialistic  atheism  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Willcox  was  among  the  first  to  urge  an  in- 
ternational scope  for  the  scheme  of  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
first  board  of  finance  created  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  was  appointed  a  judge  by  the  Centennial  Com- 
mission. As  president  of  Group  13,  he  wrote  a 
critical  compendium  of  the  entire  work  of  the 
committee  for  the  press.  The  commission  for- 
mally thanked  him  and  awarded  him  a  special 
medal  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Willcox  married,  in  1852,  Mary  Keating, 
of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Jerome  Keating, 
a  manufacturer,  of  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  five  children  who 
grew  to  maturity.  Mr.  Willcox  married  (second) 
Katherine  Sharpies,  daughter  of  Abraham  W. 
Sharpies,  and  granddaughter,  on  the  maternal 
side,  of  Right  Rev.  Henry  Onderdonk,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  the  parents 
of  two  children.  The  family  lived  in  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia,  and  also  managed  a  farm 
in  Thornbury,  near  Cheyney's  station.  Mr.  Will- 
cox retired  from  active  business  in  1880,  and 
passed  his  winters  in  Florida.  Perceiving  the  rapid 
development  of  the  southern  section  of  that  State, 
he  invested  heavily  in  land  in  Orange  County  and 
on  Indian  River,  which  became  very  valuable. 
These  interests  and  those  at  home  occupied  his 
attention  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  passed  away  Oc- 
tober 23,  1895. 

James  M.  Willcox  (3),  son  of  James  M.  (2) 
and  Mary  (Keating)  Willcox,  was  born  October 
27,  1861,  and  received  his  preparatory  education  at 
Professor  Roth's  Military  Academy,  whence  he 
entered  Georgetown  University,  from  which  he  was 


graduated  in  the  class  of  1881  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  afterwards  receiving  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

Earlier  in  his  student  career  it  had  been  an  am- 
bition of  Mr.  Willcox  to  take  up  the  practice  of 
law,  and  to  that  end  he  took  up  his  studies  in  the 
office  of  Richard  C.  McMurtrie  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1884  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then  went 
South  and  for  some  years  practiced  his  profession 
in  Florida  and  Tennessee.  The  death  of  his 
brother  William  in  1893  summoned  him  to  return 
to  Philadelphia,  and  his  activities  have  ever  since 
been  practicaly  centered  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity. 

In  1902,  Mr.  Willcox  associated  himself  with 
the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  and  in  1903 
he  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  1904  he 
was  elected  vice-president,  being  also  continued  in 
the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  Subse- 
quently the  offices  were  separated,  and  he  served 
as  vice-president  only  until  January,  1924,  when, 
on  the  death  of  G.  Colesberry  Purves,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency  of  the  society.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Saving  Fund  Society  was  the  first  savings 
bank  in  the  United  States  to  organize  and  do  busi- 
ness. It  was  founded  in  1816  by  Conde  Raguet,  a 
native  and  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  after- 
wards a  lawyer,  diplomatist  and  publicist,  legis- 
lator and  philosophical  leader  of  wide  renown.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia  in  1842.  Mr.  Raguet  sur- 
rounded himself  with  men  of  ability  and  distinc- 
tion, from  among  whom  the  managers  and  officers 
were  chosen.  Andrew  Bayard  was  the  society's 
first  president.  From  the  beginning,  the  bank  has 
been  both  popular  and  prosperous ;  it  is  a  powerful 
influence  for  the  public  welfare  and  has  the  unlim- 
ited confidence  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Willcox's  incumbency  of  the  presidency  of 
the  society  brings  the  additional  strength  and  pres- 
tige of  an  old  and  substantial  family  connection 
which  is  appreciated  by  the  managers  and  those 
who  have  depositary  interests  in  the  institution. 

Other  business  associations  which  are  pleased  to 
have  enlisted  Mr.  Willcox's  official  membership 
are  the  Fourth  Street  National  Bank;  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company  for  Insurance  on  Lives  and 
Granting  Annuities ;  the  Philadelphia  Contribu- 
tionship,  and  the  Independence  Indemnity  Com- 
pany, in  all  of  which  he  is  a  director. 

To  the  Republican  party  Mr.  Willcox  gives  his 
political  allegiance.  He  is  deeply  interested  in 
charitable  and  philanthropical  movements.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Home,  and  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
and  Hospital,  a  trustee  of  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  and  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  So- 
ciety. Villanova  College,  in  1923,  honored  him 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.     He  is  presi- 
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dent  of  St.  David's  Golf  Club,  and  a  member  of 
the  Gulph  Mills  and  Rittenhouse  Clubs. 

Mr.  Willcox  married  (first),  September  20,  1887, 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Louise  Lindsley,  daughter 
of  A.  V.  S.  and  Letitia  (Trimble)  Lindsley.  She 
died  in  1904,  and  Mr.  Willcox  married  (second), 
April  16,  1906,  Jean  Griffith,  daughter  of  Millen 
and  Jane  Maria  (Lord)  Griffith,  of  California. 

James  M.  (3)  Willcox  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
responsibilities  that  have  devolved  upon  him  with 
the  bestowal  of  family  prestige  that  has  mounted 
with  cumulative  effect  through  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  identification  with  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  the  great  manufacturing 
interests  of  Pennsylvania.  Cognizant  of  his  stew- 
ardship, he  executes  the  missions  to  which  he  has 
been  called  with  a  devotion  and  intelligence  that 
are  elements  of  the  Willcox  family's  composite 
character. 


CALEB  CRESSON  WISTAR— The  nearest 
common  ancestor  of  all  the  American  Wistars  and 
Wisters  was  Johannes  Caspar  Wister,  born  at 
Hilsbach,  near  Heidelberg,  in  the  Electorate  now 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  April  15,  1671.  The 
ancestors  of  Johannes  Caspar  Wister  originated 
in  Austria  at  a  very  early  period,  where  as  their 
escutcheon  shows,  they  were  of  noble  rank,  and 
like  other  nobles  were  possessed  of  the  lands  and 
places  of  defence  which  in  those  days  constituted 
the  necessary  and  only  basis  of  nobility  and  mili- 
tary service. 

Wistar  Arms — Per  pale,  dexter,  argent  on  a  bend 
azure  two  mullets  of  six  points  argent ;  sinister, 
lozengy  argent  and  sable  a  bar  or. 

Crest — Out  of  a  crest  coronet  or,  on  a  knight's 
helmet  full  faced  with  necklace,  a  demi-eagle  wings 
displayed  sable,  in  its  mouth  a  spray  of  six  olives. 
(Matthews'  "American  Armoury  &  Blue  Book.") 

Caspar  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  September  16, 
1717,  and  was  naturalized  as  Wistar  before  John's 
arrival  by  a  special  act  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly passed  May  9,  1724,  and  recorded  A  Volume 
n,  page  279.  John  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember, 1727,  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
above  act,  and  notwithstanding  the  statutory 
change  of  Caspar's  name  and  his  acceptance  of  it, 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  spelling  of  his 
name,  which  as  will  be  seen,  had  in  this  respect 
remained  unchanged  for  centuries.  The  circum- 
stance was  an  unfortunate  one,  since  to  that  extent 
it  seems  to  divide  a  family  of  single  origin,  which, 
notwithstanding  more  than  one  migration,  and 
throughout  a  great  antiquity  diversified  by  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  mediaeval  periods,  had  hitherto  been 
one. 

Of  the  Wistar  line  was  the  great  anatomist,  Dr. 
Caspar,  after   whom  the  charming   Wistaria   vine 


was  named,  and  also  for  whom  the  Wistar  Parties 
were  named. 

John  Wistar  (son  of  Caspar  Wistar)  married 
Charlotte  Newbold  and  had  a  son  Bartholomew 
Wistar,  whose  son  was  Bartholomew  Wyatt  Wis- 
tar, father  of  Caleb  Cresson  Wistar,  the  second 
son  of  Bartholomew  Wyatt  and  Annabella  Elliott 
Cresson  Wistar,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  21, 
1846. 

He  attended  Friends  Select  School,  Philadelphia, 
and  finished  his  education  at  Haverford  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1865.  Soon 
after  leaving  college  Mr.  Wistar  engaged  in  the 
banking  business,  being  connected  with  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Company,  Philadelphia,  for  several  years. 
Later  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  lubricating  oils.  He  first  had  his  estab- 
lishment on  Front  Street,  and  afterwards  moved 
to  the  Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Deeply  interested  in  charitable  endeavors,  Mr. 
Wistar  enjoyed  his  association  as  secretary  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Howard  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  also 
deeply  interested  as  a  member,  in  work  of  the 
Philadelphia  Zoological  Society.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  League  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Wistar  married,  November  22,  1876,  in 
Philadelphia,  Mary  Emlen  Cresson,  and  they  be- 
came the  parents  of  four  children,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter  surviving  him.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, August  8,  1916,  having  led  a  quiet,  useful 
and  well  balanced  life. 

Cresson  Amis — Paly  of  six  argent  and  sable,  a 
chevron  gules. 

(Burke — "General  Armory.") 


CHARLES  WISTER  RUSCHENBERGER 

late  lieutenant-commander.  United  States  Navy, 
and  captain  of  the  Naval  Force  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  those  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  September  24,  1847,  and  died 
at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  May  24,  1908. 

Captain  Ruschenberger  was  a  son  of  W.  S.  W. 
and  Mary  Baynton  (Wister)  Ruschenberger  and  a 
descendant  of  John  Wister,  who  came  from  Hil- 
spach,  Germany,  in  1727.  His  father  was  a  med- 
ical director  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  prominence  in  his  profession.  TTie 
son,  Charles  Wister,  was  graduated  from  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in  the  class  of  1864,  com- 
pleting his  education  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1869.  It  was  a 
custom  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  that  time  to 
assign  graduates  to  active  duty  before  they  had 
actually   received  their   full   commissions ;   thus  it 
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was  not  until  July,  1870,  that  he  was  commissioned 
as  ensign.  Prior  to  this,  in  1869,  he  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  European  Squadron,  and  he  was  con- 
tinued on  this  duty  until  the  middle  of  187 1.  In 
January,  1872,  he  was  promoted  to  the  (then  ex- 
isting) rank  of  Master  and  attached  to  the  Asiatic 
Squadron,  with  which  he  saw  service  until  1875. 
In  April,  1875,  he  again  was  promoted,  this  time  to 
lieutenant.  From  1875  to  1876  he  was  stationed  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  whence  he  was  ordered 
to  fulfill  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  European  Squad- 
ron, 1876-1878.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  1879  was  on  active 
duty  with  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  now  one 
of  the  principal  fleets  of  our  navy.  From  1880  to 
1882,  he  was  stationed  at  the  League  Island  Navy 
Yard,  and  in  1882  he  also  pursued  a  highly  special- 
ized course  of  study  at  the  United  States  Torpedo 
School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1882  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Pacific 
Squadron,  in  which  he  served  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  1883,  when  he  was  ordered  east  to  resume 
sea  duty  with  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  on 
which  he  remained  until  1884.  From  1884  to  1886 
he  was  one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Training 
Squadron;  and  from  1887  to  1889  he  completed  a 
further  tour  of  duty  at  the  League  Island  Navy 
Yard.  From  1889  until  1892  he  was  again  on  duty 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  and  for  a  part 
of  that  time  was  aboard  the  original  United  States 
Ship  "Kearsarge."  For  the  two  ensuing  years,  or 
until  1894,  he  filled  the  important  post  of  ordnance 
inspector  at  the  Midvale  Steel  Works,  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  winter  of  1894-95,  he  was  once  more 
at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard.  In  1895  he  spent 
some  time  at  the  United  States  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  it  was  at  this 
post  that  he  resigned,  in  July,  1895,  his  commis- 
sion and  asked  to  be  relieved  from  all  further 
naval  and  military  duty. 

Captain  Ruschenberger  resigned  from  the  navy 
just  a  few  months  prior  to  the  date  set  for  his 
normal  retirement.  It  was  his  firm  belief  that  no 
one  in  the  government  service,  officer  or  man,  who 
was  capable  of  supporting  himself,  should  accept  a 
pension  as  a  gratuity  for  the  service  rendered. 
Thus  by  his  timely  resignation  he  automatically 
removed  himself  from  the  pension  list.  During  all 
his  career  he  had  taken  his  work  seriously.  His 
first  days  at  sea  were  aboard  the  sail-and-steam 
vessels  that  then  composed  our  entire  floating 
armament.  He  attained  the  reputation  of  an  un- 
usually skilful  navigator,  a  brilliant  officer,  and  an 
upright  man;  therefore,  it  was  very  much  in  keep- 
ing with  high  standard  of  character  that  by  his  own 
hand  he  should  sever  his  connection  with  the  navy 
after  so  long  a  period  of  distinguished  service. 
Penna — 7-20 


Captain  Ruschenberger  did  not,  however,  dis- 
continue his  interest  in  naval  afifairs.  On  the  con- 
trary he  entered  on  a  period  of  greater  activity, 
if  that  were  possible.  Always  keenly  aware  of  the 
great  value  of  a  trained,  or  semi-trained,  naval 
reserve  force,  available  for  duty  in  time  of  need, 
he  became  exceedingly  energetic  in  building  up 
this  branch  of  the  naval  arm  of  our  forces,  and  in 
April,  1900,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  Naval 
Force  of  Pennsylvania,  which  organization  later 
became  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Naval  Militia, 
and  still  later  as  the  Pennsylvania  Naval  Reserve. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War,  this  branch  of 
the  service  saw  much  active  duty,  as  did  the  Naval 
Militia  units  of  other  States,  and  what  they  so 
efficiently  accomplished  served  to  more  than  justify 
the  time  and  effort  that  had  been  expended  in  train- 
ing these  "civilian  sailors."  Also  in  the  World 
War  these  Naval  Militia  bodies  rendered  invalu- 
able service,  manning  the  innumerable  small  craft 
so  essential  in  those  days  of  submarine  warfare, 
and  thus  relieving  for  sea  duty  those  men  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  to  such  work.  If  Captain  Rus- 
chenberger could  only  have  observed  the  excellent 
work  performed  by  the  Naval  Reserve  units  in  the 
World  War,  he  would  have  been  made  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  his  thoughts  and  work  had 
been  well  directed  and  carried  out  by  those  who 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
officers  in  those  early  days.  Captain  Ruschen- 
berger was  made  treasurer  of  the  National  Naval 
Militia  Association,  and  his  work  in  that  capacity 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  need  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  that  is  now  being  supplied  by 
the  Navy  Lea^e.  For  the  many  achievements 
of  the  league,  profound  appreciation  is  due  Captain 
Ruschenberger,  since  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  organization,  having  been  one  of  the  four 
men  who  made  up  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Navy 
League  held  November  20,  1902,  at  the  New  York 
Yacht  Qub.  This  activity  constituted  one  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  and  of  which  he  was  deservedly  proud.  Great 
and  widespread  good  has  been  done  by  this  organi- 
zation, and  the  many  thousands  of  persons  now 
numbered  in  the  membership  of  the  Navy  League 
may  be  thankful  for  the  foresight  and  ability  dis- 
played by  Captain  Ruschenberger  and  his  three 
associates  in  this  remarkable  work. 

Spending  so  much  of  his  time  at  sea  and  on 
foreign  duty  as  did  Captain  Ruschenberger,  he 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  for  those  affiliations  or 
social  amenities  more  applicable  to  those  who  spend 
the  major  portion  of  their  time  ashore.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  an  enthusiastic  and  most  helpful  com- 
panion of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  the  Naval 
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Order  of  the  United  States,  in  which  last-named 
body  he  served  as  recorder.  He  was  the  holder 
of  the  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Academy  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and 
held  a  life  membership  in  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States.  A  "gentleman  of  the  old  school," 
he  was  firmly  founded  in  religion,  and  had  his 
fellowship  with  the   Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

Captain  Ruschenberger  married,  December  i8, 
l888,  at  Strafford,  Pennsylvania,  Katharine  Went- 
worth,  daughter  of  John  Langdon  and  Martha 
(Emlen)  Wentworth.  The  Wentworth  family  is 
of  Saxon  origin,  showing  descent,  as  traced  by 
William  Flower  in  1588,  from  Rynold  de  Wynter- 
wade,  who  in  1066  was  holder  of  the  lordship  of 
Wentworth,  in  the  Wapentake  of  Strafford,  in 
the  riding  of  Yorkshire,  England.  Mrs.  Ruschen- 
berger has  her  earliest  American  ancestor  in  Wil- 
liam Wentworth,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1634. 
Later  went  "into  the  wilderness"  near  Exeter, 
where  on  July  4,  1639,  he  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  a  "Provisional  Government"  for  New  Hamp- 
shire. Through  her  mother  she  comes  of  old 
Pennsylvania  stock  dating  back  to  the  days  of 
William  Penn. 

Mrs.  Katharine  (Wentworth)  Ruschenberger  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  work  to  obtain  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  believing  in  the  justice 
of  this  claim,  and  its  harmony  with  American 
principles.  In  1915,  five  States  were  voting  on  a 
suffrage  Q)nstitutional  Amendment,  and  to  bring 
this  question  before  the  voters  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.  Ruschenberger  designed  and  had  cast  a 
replica  of  the  old  "Liberty  Bell"  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation the  "Justice  Bell"  made  a  tour  of  the 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  lasting  six  months,  and 
making  a  forceful  appeal  to  thousands  of  voters. 
A  compelling  and  picturesque  feature  of  her  tour 
was  the  chaining  of  the  clapper  of  the  bell,  and  its 
silence  was  never  broken  until  that  memorable  day, 
September  25,  1920,  in  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia,  the  chains  were  removed,  and  the 
"Justice  Bell"  pealed  forth  "to  proclaim"  the 
completion  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  "establish  Justice,"  through  the 
ratification  of  the  19th  Amendment. 

The  bell  was  designed  to  carry  the  ideal  of  the 
United  States  G)nstitution.  The  inscription  is 
"establish  justice"  with  on  the  reverse  "secure  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty."  And  on  the  lower  line 
"Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 


GUILLERMO  COLESBERRY  PURVES— 

For  many  years  no  list  of  the  representative  citi- 
zens  of    Philadelphia   would    have   been   complete 


without  the  name  of  the  late  Guillermo  Colesberry 
Purves,  president  and  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Saving  Fund  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar,  a  man  who  was  ever  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  advocacy  and  support  of  all  that  con- 
cerned the  moral  improvement  and  social  culture 
of  his  community. 

William  Purves,  father  of  Guillermo  Colesberry 
Purves,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  held  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Saving  Fund  Society,  later  becoming  vice- 
president  of  that  organization.  His  wife,  Anna 
(Kennedy)  Purves,  daughter  of  William  and 
Ellen  (Darrach)  Kennedy,  was  a  native  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Guillermo  Colesberry  Purves,  son  of  William 
and  -Anna  (Kennedy)  Purves,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia, December  18,  1843.  He  received  his  pre- 
paratory education  in  private  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and  entered  Yale  University,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1864  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts ;  the  same  institution  conferred  upon 
him,  in  1867,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  graduated  from  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  and  soon  afterwards  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bar.  From  that  time,  Mr.  Purves 
actively  practiced  his  profession  until  January  i, 
1885,  when  he  abandoned  the  law  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  assistant  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society.  In 
1887,  he  became  secretary  and  treasurer,  succeed- 
ing his  father,  who  had  held  these  positions  for 
thirty-seven  years.  In  IQ02  he  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  and  in  1903  he  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  institution,  which  office  he  held  to 
the   close   of  his   life. 

The  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society  is  the 
oldest  savings  bank  in  the  United  States,  and  it  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  landmarks  of  Philadelphia. 
Its  progressive  policy  is  tempered  with  a  safe  con- 
servatism. A  genial  word  for  everybody,  ever 
accessible  to  the  patrons  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Purves, 
by  his  vision  and  ability,  greatly  increased  the 
scope  and  prestige  of  the  society.  On  August  i, 
1903,  when  he  assumed  the  office  of  president,  the 
amount  on  deposit  was  $69,732,781.96,  and  the 
assets  totaled  $77,003,458.05.  At  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, December  5,  1923,  the  date  of  Mr.  Purves' 
death,  the  amount  on  deposit  was  $177,356,733.80, 
and  the  total  assets  $196,801,401.82.  Within  that 
period  also  branches  of  the  bank  were  opened  in 
different  quarters  of  the  city  as  follows :  August 
I,  1921,  at  No.  15  South  Fifty-second  Street; 
Eleventh  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue ;  and  March  6, 
1923,  at  the  southeasterly  corner  of  Broad  and  Mc- 
January  17,  1923,  at  the  northeasterly  corner  of 
Kean  streets. 
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Other  business  interests  of  Mr.  Purves  included 
directorships  in  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank, 
the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  and  the 
Fidelity  Trust  Company,  a  trusteeship  in  the  Mu- 
tual Assurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
office  of  vice-president  of  the  Mortgage  Trust 
Company  of  Pennsylvania. 

Organized  benevolent  movements  always  en- 
listed Mr.  Purves'  warmest  interest  and  coopera- 
tion. He  was  president  of  the  Union)  Benevolent 
Society  and  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity 
Hospital,  for  years  was  treasurer  of  the  Howard 
Hospital,  and  a  former  trustee  of  Jefferson  Hos- 
pital. A  remarkable  incident  in  his  career  was  his 
official  connection  with  the  three  oldest  institutions 
in  their  respective  lines  in  the  country :  The  Union 
Benevolent  Society,  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in 
Charity  Hospital,  and  the  Philadelphia  Saving 
Fund  Society,  already  mentioned  as  the  oldest  sav- 
ings bank  in  the  United  States. 

In  politics  Mr.  Purves  was  an  Independent,  and 
in  municipal  affairs  an  active  reformer,  and 
although  frequently  urged  to  accept  office,  he  never 
consented  to  do  so,  with  the  exception — about  1884 
— of  the  presidency  of  the  Seventh  Ward  School 
Board,  his  interest  in  educational  movements  in 
Philadelphia  always  having  been  very  earnest.  He 
belonged  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and  his  clubs  were  the 
Rittenhouse  and  University.  He  was  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church  at  one  time. 

A  keen,  sagacious  business  man,  Mr.  Purves 
possessed  a  rare  fondness  for  the  finer  things  of 
life — art,  travel  and  all  the  broadening  influences. 
While  setting  a  high  standard  for  himself,  he 
seemed  to  understand  the  good  in  all  and  to  ignore 
their  weaknesses  and  failings,  and  his  magnetic 
personality  drew  to  him  the  affection  and  confi- 
dence of  people  in  many  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Purves  married,  November  17,  1900,  at 
Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  Elizabeth  Cowan  Gilki- 
son,  daughter  of  Anthony  and  Fanny  (Edwards) 
Gilkison,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  latter  a  direct 
descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  New  England's 
greatest  clergyman  of  the  Colonial  period. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Purves,  which  occurred  De- 
cember 5,  1923,  at  his  home,  "Carnarvon,"  Bryn 
Mawr,  came  suddenly  at  the  close  of  a  busy  day. 
He  ably  filled  every  relationship  in  life,  and  left, 
with  those  privileged  to  know  him,  an  enduring 
memory. 


WILLIAM  WALLACE  FRITZ,  M.  D.— A 

pioneer  in  advanced  thought  and  one  of  the  strong 
and  interesting  figures  in  the  medical  world  is  Dr. 
W.  Wallace  Fritz,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  as- 
sistant professor  of  anatomy  in  the   Medico-Chi- 


rurgical  College,  and  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  and  professor  of 
anatomy  in  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  and 
of  surgery  in  the  Philadelphia  College  and  Infirm- 
ary of  Osteopathy,  and  founder  of  the  American 
College  of  Neuropathy.  Dr.  Fritz  was  president 
of  the  Allied  Medical  Associations  of  America, 
which,  of  all  medical  organizations,  has  the  broad- 
est platform. 

The  Fritz  family  is  of  ancient  and  knightly 
origin,  the  earliest  of  the  name  in  authentic  records 
being  a  Sir  Knight  Crusader,  Johan  Von  Fritz, 
mentioned  in  the  "History  of  the  Crusades  and 
Crusaders,"  the  first  printed  book  published  in 
Frankford,  Germany,  the  date  of  its  publication 
being  1583.  Johan  Von  Fritz  bore  the  following 
arms,  which  have  ever  since  been  displayed  by  his 
descendants : 

Arms — On  a  shield  of  sable  and  gold  a  griffin  of 
the  same  tinctures  reversed,  holding  a  silver  sword, 
gold  hilted,  with  a  wreath  of  green  laurel  at  the 
apex  of  sword. 

Crest — Helmet  of  silver  surmounted  by  a  gold 
griffin  holding  the  silver  sword  with  gold  hilt  and 
wreath. 

Mantling — A  blending  of  sable  and  gold. 

Motto — Forward — God  wills  it. 

The  patronymic  Fritz  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Teutonic  name  Frederick,  signifying  peaceful 
ruler.  The  family  was  numbered  among  the 
armorial  families  of  Alsace,  for  many  years  resi- 
dent in  the  old  city  of  Strasburg. 

(I)  John  Jacob  Fritz,  founder  of  the  line  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  W.  Wallace  Fritz,  was  of  Strasburg 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is 
mentioned  in  records  as  Jean  Jacques  Fritz,  Alsace 
having  recently  come  into  French  possession.  He 
had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Hans,  who  emigrated,  in 
1723,  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  no  doubt 
to  escape  the  persecution  to  which  the  Alsatians 
were  subjected  by  their  conquerors.  In  1727,  Jacob 
was  among  the  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  whether  he  remained  there  is  not  certain, 
but  indications  point  to  many  of  the  Fritzes  of 
that  city  as  descended  from  him.  Thirty-two 
members  of  the  Fritz  family  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  among  them  Peter  Fritz,  ancestor 
of  Joseph  L.  Fritz,  of  Philadelphia,  and  John  Fritz, 
ancestor  of  Dr.  W.  Wallace  Fritz.  The  Revolu- 
tionary records  of  the  various  Fritzes  are  ap- 
pended to  this  biography. 

(II)  Hans  (or  John  Hans)  Fritz,  son  of  John 
Jacob  Fritz,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1728,  and  in 
1734  is  recorded  as  having  been  given  a  grant  of 
land  comprising  fifty  acres  in  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  connection  with  this  grant,  the  Fritz 
name  first  appears  in  Philadelphia  real  estate 
records.     Unfortunately    for    his    descendants,   he 
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died  in  1734  or  1735,  ere  he  could  comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  and  it  was  "vacated,"  thus  in- 
volving the  loss  of  a  colossal  fortune  to  his  future 
heirs,  the  present  valuation  of  the  land  being 
roughly  estimated  at  sixty  million  dollars.  Hans 
Fritz  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  several  chil- 
dren, and  a  "Grandfather's  clock"  which  was  made 
in  Strasburg,  that  city  being  then  famous  for  its 
clocks  and  clockmakers.  This  exquisite  old  relic, 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  George  W.  Fritz,  of  New  Bloomfield,  Perry 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

(III)  Jacob  Fritz,  son  of  Hans  Fritz,  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  of  Strasburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  among  the  quaint  and  romantic  survivals  of 
the  past  in  that  place  is  the  charming  old  colonial 
building,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  manor,  which 
for  half  a  century  or  more,  has  been  noted  as 
Fritz's  Hotel.  In  1765,  Jacob  Fritz  died  in  Stras- 
burg, leaving  two  sons,  Jacob  and  John,  and  a 
daughter. 

(IV)  John  Fritz,  son  of  Jacob  Fritz,  was  bom 
November  9,  1754  at  Strasburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1773  had  a  grant  of  eight  acres  in  Rapho, 
in  the  same  county.  Until  recently  the  old  house 
which  he  built  thereon  was  still  standing.  He  was 
a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  enlisting  in  1777  in 
the  3d  Battalion  of  Lancaster  County,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Alexander  Lowry,  and  serving  until 
1783.  In  1778,  he  was  one  of  the  patriots  who 
contributed  grain  and  forage  for  Washington's 
starving  and  sorely-tried  Continentals  at  Valley 
Forge.  In  1790,  he  was  still  living  at  Rapho,  but 
shortly  after  removed  to  New  Bloomfield,  Perry 
(then  Cumberland)  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  married, 
April  26,  1785,  Elizabeth  Robison,  born  December 
4,  1764,  whose  ancestors,  representatives  of  an  an- 
cient English  family,  were  among  the  early  Quaker 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  John  Fritz  died  Febru- 
ary 4,  1832,  surviving  his  wife,  whose  death  oc- 
curred January  13,  1828. 

(V)  William  Fritz,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Robison)  Fritz,  was  born  February  27,  1797,  on 
the  old  Fritz  farm  near  New  Bloomfield,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1822  removed  to  Elders  Ridge,  Indi- 
ana County,  Pennsylvania,  where,  on  May  3,  1825, 
he  married  Sarah  Wolf,  born  April  9,  1803.  His 
death  occurred  January  20,  1850,  and  his  widow 
passing  away  May  15,  1886. 

(VI)  William  Fritz,  Jr.,  son  of  William,  Sr., 
and  Sarah  (Wolf)  Fritz,  was  born  March  19,  1834, 
at  Elders  Ridge.  He  married,  January  7,  1857, 
Sarah  Miller,  born  November  22,  1830.  William 
Fritz,  Jr.,  died  in  1907,  at  his  birthplace.  Elders 
Ridge. 

(VII)  William  Wallace  Fritz,  son  of  William, 


Jr.,  and  Sarah  (Miller)  Fritz,  was  bom  April  25, 
1872,  at  Elders  Ridge,  Indiana  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. About  that  time,  not  far  from  Elders 
Ridge  and  also  in  Indiana  County,  resided  the 
ancestors  of  a  man  whose  name  today  is  famed  the 
world  over.  General  John  J.  Pershing,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  forces  in  France  during 
the  World  War.  Until  the  age  of  sixteen,  Wil- 
liam Wallace  Fritz  having  for  some  years  attended 
school  and  assisted  his  father  in  farm  labor,  gradu- 
ated at  the  Elders  Ridge  Academy  with  high  hon- 
ors and  then  joined  a  civil  engineering  corps  as 
axeman.  In  the  spring  of  1889  he  returned  home 
to  assist  his  father,  and  during  hay  harvest  was  so 
injured  by  falling  from  a  load  of  hay  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of ;  but  nevertheless  he  recovered 
and  during  the  period  of  convalescence  began  the 
study  of  anatomy,  that  study  determining  his 
future  career. 

In  the  autumn  of  1891,  Mr.  Fritz  (as  he  then 
was)  entered  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  in 
Philadelphia,  graduating  in  1894  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  having  been  a  charter 
member  of  the  L.  Webster  Fox  Ophthalmological 
Society  and  a  member  of  the  William  Easterly 
Ashton  Gynaecological  Society.  He  was  also  as- 
sistant gynaecologist  in  the  dispensary  service  of 
the  college  and  hospital.  He  was  among  those  who 
took  the  first  examination  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Board,  receiving  from  the  board  a 
license  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery. 

In  1892,  Dr.  Fritz  received  from  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Anatomy  a  diploma  for  proficiency  and 
research  work.  He  was  demonstrator  in  the  school 
in  1895;  in  1896  was  elected  dean  and  director,  and 
was  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
and  Philadelphia  Dental  Colleges.  In  1897,  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  minor  surgery  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Dental  College;  in  1898  became  surgeon 
on  the  staff;  and  in  1899  consultant  medical  chief 
of  the  Garretson  Hospital;  and  in  1900  was  gradu- 
ated Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  at  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College.  During'  the  latter  year.  Dr.  Fritz 
organized  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  depart- 
ments of  Temple  University,  and  was  elected  dean, 
serving  for  three  years  in  that  position  and  as  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  clinical  surgery.  It  was 
there  that  he  inaugurated  a  five-years'  course  of 
study  for  medical  students.  Temple  University  be- 
ing the  first  university  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
quire five  years'  study.  During  this  time  he  was 
surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital, 
and  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Normal  Training  School. 

Always  a  student,  and  ever  seeking  more  efficient 
means  of  relieving  human  ills,  Dr.  Fritz  became  in- 
terested in  the  drugless  treatment,  and  in  1906  ac- 
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cepted  the  appointment  of  professor  of  surgery 
and  clinical  surgery  in  the  Philadelphia  College 
and  Infirmary  of  Osteopathy,  being  elected  in  1907 
professor  of  obstetrics.  In  1908  he  organized  the 
American  College  of  Neuropathy,  giving  to  drug- 
less  practice  a  new  name  and  a  temple  of  learning. 
He  was  elected  dean,  professor  of  anatomy,  sur- 
gery and  clinical  surgery  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  becoming  in  1909  president  of  the 
corporation  of  the  college.  The  institution  has 
prospered,  taking  a  recognized  position  as  the  cham- 
pion of  a  treatment  rational,  scientific  and  efficient. 

Dr.  Fritz  is  one  of  the  iconoclasts  of  the  medical 
profession,  having  evolved  a  number  of  theories 
contrary  to  its  generally  accepted  beliefs  He 
denies  that  most  diseases  are  caused  by  bacteria, 
claiming  that  the  beginning  of  all  diseases  is  the 
loss  of  the  function  of  the  nerve  mechanism  gov- 
erning the  blood  supply  to  the  involved  area,  pro- 
ducing hyperemia,  followed  by  blood  stasis,  dimin- 
ishing the  resisting  power  in  the  involved  area, 
which  thus  becomes  susceptible  to  the  invasion  of 
disease  germs ;  aho  that  diseases  can  be  prevented 
by  removing  the  blood  and  lymphatic  stasis  from 
the  involved  area  by  regulating  the  blood  supply  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  through  the  nerve  mechanism. 
He  also  maintained  that  there  was  no  epidemic  of 
infantile  paralysis  during  the  summer  of  1916 ;  that 
the  majority  of  such  alleged  cases  were  mistaken 
diagnoses ;  that  infantile  paralysis  is  not  contagi- 
ous or  infectious,  but  is  caused  by  errors  in  diet 
and  in  hygienic  conditions ;  and  that  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  reported  cases  could  have  been  cured  by 
drugless  treatment  or  neuropathy.  Finally,  in  1917, 
he  announced  the  theory  that  the  white  blood  cor- 
puscle is  not  a  phagocyte  or  scavenger  of  the  body, 
as  has  been  believed  for  many  years,  but  that  such 
corpuscles  were  in  fact  a  mass  of  dead  debris 
thrown  off  as  waste  products  of  the  body,  and  that 
their  movement  in  the  blood  is  due  to  the  gases 
caused  by  fermentation.  He  was  the  first  to  raise 
his  voice  against  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
physician  by  the  Volstead  Act  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  many  eminent  doctors. 

In  1910,  Dr.  Fritz  organized  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Neurop- 
athy, and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Neuropathic  Asso- 
ciation. In  1912,  he  organized  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Drugless 
Physicians.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Neuropathic  Association,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  191 1 ;  in  1913  he  became  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Luther  Burbank  Society,  and  in  191 4  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Drugless 
Therapeutic  Association,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Naturopath  Association,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Chiropractic  Association.  He  belongs  to  the  Brit- 
ish-American   Dental    Society,    the     Philadelphia 


County  Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Club,  the 
Chiropractic  Research  Society,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Progressive  Medicine,  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Art  Alliance  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts;  an  alumni  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  and  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1895  he  was  appointed  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  a  position  which  he  has  long  retained. 
In  1920  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Allied 
Medical  Associations  of  America,  which  has  the 
broadest  platform  of  any  medical  organization.  In 
191 7  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  C.  In  addition 
to  his  other  gifts,  he  wields  a  trenchant  pen,  and  in 
1908-10  was  editor  of  the  "American  Neuropathic 
Journal,"  and  in  1915-16  was  editor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Neuropathy  in  the  "Naturopath  Maga- 
zine." In  1920-22  he  was  editor  of  the  "Journal  of 
the  Allied  Medical  Associations  of  America." 

In  whatever  pjosition  Dr.  Fritz  has  been  placed,  he 
has  proved  his  worth,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
more  earnest,  practical  and  successful  work  could 
be  crowded  into  a  period  of  little  more  than  twen- 
ty-five years.  Preeminent  as  a  scholarly  and  scien- 
tific investigator  and  author  in  his  chosen  field, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  medical  men  of  Philadel- 
phia, he  possesses  also  the  kindly  and  courteous 
manners  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  is 
beloved  by  the  students  who  attended  his  lectures 
and  who  speak  of  him  in  the  most  endearing  terms. 

Dr.  Fritz  married,  September  26,  1894,  Mary 
Veronica  Schembs,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  one 
son,  William  Wallace,  Jr.,  bom  April  3,  1898,  who 
married,  April  19,  1916,  Lillian  Ruth  Horn.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  he  enlisted,  August  5,  1918,  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  Two  children  were  born 
to  this  union:  Phylis  Elaine,  born  March  28,  1920; 
and  William  Wallace  (3),  born  October  31,  1923. 

Much  of  Dr.  Fritz's  record  has  already  passed 
into  history  and  when  the  completed  whole  shall 
await  the  verdict  of  posterity,  that  verdict  will 
place  him  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Revolutionary  Records :  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
3d  Series — Vol.  23,  Pennsylvania  Navy,  1776- 1779. 
In  Captain  Rue's  Company  of  1777.    Enlisted  May 

1,  Peter  Fritz — Vol.  3,  p.  721,  of  5th  series.  13th 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Continental  Line.  Peter 
Fritz,  March  31,  1778 — Vol.  4,  Soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  Continental  Line.  Invalid  regiment. 
Depreciation  pay.  John  and  Peter  Fritz — Vol.  7, 
p.  54  of  3d  series.  In  Captain  Sleter's  Company, 
1772,  of  Lancaster  County.     Valentine  Fritz — Vol. 

2,  5th  series.  Roll  of  Captain  John  Marshall's 
Company,  2d  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Walter  Stewart — September  5, 
1778.  In  this  Joseph  Fritz— Vol.  2,  p.  826  of  5th 
series.  Muster  roll  Captain  Jacob  Ashmead's 
Company,  2d  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania,  Colonel 
Stewart,  April  I,  1779.  In  this,  Joseph  Fritz — 
Vol.   2,   p.   837,    same   company.    Colonel    Stewart. 
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John  Fritz,  1780 — Vol.  4,  p.  321.  Northampton 
County  Militia  Depreciation  pay,  Balthasar  Fritz, 
and  page  Z'^^^  of  same,  Bernard  Fritz — Vol.  5,  p. 
240  of  Q)unty  Berks,  Captain  Ritter's  Company 
of  1780,  Melchior  Fritz — Vol.  5,  p.  383  of  County 
Bucks,  Captain  MacHenry's  return  of  Bediminster 
Township,  Bucks  County  Militia,  September  24, 
1781,  Daniel  Christian  and  Jacob  Fritz — Vol.  5,  p. 
401  Bucks  County,  Roll  of  the  Associated  Company 
for  Lower  Mil  ford  Township,  1775.  Frederick 
Fritz — Vol.  7,  p.  2)Z  of  5th  series.  In  Captain  Wil- 
liam Smyth's  Lancaster  County  Company  of  1780. 
Jacob  Fritz — Same  Vol.  p.  54,  in  Captain  Sleter's 
Company  of  1782,  Valentine  Fritz — same  Vol.,  p. 
62,  1st  Battalion  Lancaster  County,  1782,  Jacob 
Fritz — Same  Vol.  p.  193,  in  Captain  Furey's  (Man- 
heim)  Company,  Lancaster  County — same  Vol.  p. 
202,  in  Captain  McKees  Company,  3d  Battalion, 
Lancaster  County,  1779,  Jacob  Fritzes — same  Vol. 
p.  381,  in  Captain  John  Rutherford's  Company,  4th 
Battalion,  Lancaster  County,  1778,  John  Fritz — 
same  Vol.  p.  391  in  Captain  McKinney's  Company, 
4th  Battalion,  Lancaster  County,  1779,  John  Fritz 
— same  Vol.,  p.  696,  in  Captain  Ceasey's  Company, 
7th  Battalion,  Lancaster  County,  1781,  John  Fritz 
— same  vol.,  p.  744,  John  Fritz,  in  Captain  Ceasey's 
Company,  in  1782 — same  vol.,  p.  832,  in  Captain 
Hubley's  Company,  8th  Battalion,  Lancaster 
County,  1781,  Ludwig  Fritz — same  vol.,  p.  852, 
same  in  same  company,  in  1782 — same  vol.,  p.  1007, 
in  Captain  Cochrane's  Company,  of  Lancaster 
County,  Martain  Fritz  and  John  Fritz,  1781 — 
same  vol.,  p.  1016,  loth  Battalion  Lancaster  County, 
1 781  in  this  John  Fritz.  In  same  battalion,  1782, 
Martain  and  John  Fritz — Vol.  5,  p.  1144,  of  5th 
series,  Pennsylvania  Archives — Contribution  of 
grain,  forage,  etc.,  for  the  Continental  Army  of 
Valley  Forge,  1778,  John  Fritz,  4  bushels  wheat, 
4  bushels  forage  (ancestor  of  Dr.  William  Wallace 
Fritz) — Vol.  8,  p.  67,  Captain  John  Jacoby's, 
Nicholas  Seeger  ist  Battalion,  Northampton  Coimty, 
of  1782,  Blaser  Fritz — same  vol.,  p.  161,  Captain 
Heller's  Northampton  County  Company,  John  and 
Henry  Fritz — same  vol.,  p.  119,  Captain  Baliet's 
Bethlehem  Township  Company,  of  Northampton 
County  Militia,  1780,  Henry  Fritz — same  vol.,  p. 
172,  same  company,  1728,  John  Fritz — same  vol., 
p.  204  same  company  1783  John  and  Henry  Fritz — 
same  vol.,  p.  233,  Captain  Horner's  Company, 
Northampton  County,  George  Fritz — same  vol.,  p. 
239,  Captain  Siegfield's  Northampton  County  Com- 
pany, Baltzer  Fritz — same  vol.,  p.  144,  in  the  2d 
Battalion  Northampton  County  Militia,  Henry 
Fritz,  1 781 — same  vol.,  p.  447,  in  Colonel  Geiger's 
6th  Battalion  Northampton  County,  John  Seeger, 
Jacob  Fritz — same  vol.,  p.  463,  in  Captain  Sechler's 
Company,  6th  Battalion  Northampton  County 
Militia,  Balthaser  Fritz  and  George  Fritz — same 
vol.,  p.  479,  in  Captain  Staller's  Company,  of  North- 
ampton County,  1781,  Corporal  George  Fritz,  Balt- 
zer Fritz.  In  same,  1782,  also  Jacob  Fritz — 
officers  and  men  of  New  Jersey  in  War  of  Revo- 
lution, Peter  Fritz,  Hunterdon  County — New  York 
in  the  Revolution  by  Comptroller  Roberts.  Robert 
and  William  Fritz,  both  in  loth  Regiment  of  Albany 
County,  New  York,  Militia,  1776. 


RICHARD  ARTHURS— Like  his  father  and 
grandfather,  closely  associated  with  the  progress 
and     development    of     Brookville,     Pennsylvania, 


Richard  Arthurs  was  a  factor  in  many  phases  of 
business  and  civic  life,  possessor  of  a  large  estate, 
and  for  a  long  time  hotel  owner.  His  grandfather, 
John  Arthurs,  accompanied  the  Barnetts  into  Jef- 
ferson County  in  1795,  and  assisted  in  the  erection 
of  the  first  mill  at  Port  Barnett.  Although  he  went 
back  to  Mifflin  County,  he  returned  to  Jefferson  in 
1806.  His  son,  Richard  Arthurs,  came  to  Brook- 
ville from  Clarion  County,  where  he  was  born  in 
181 1,  to  attend  the  first  sale  of  lots  in  1830.  Two 
years  later,  an  ambitious  young  man  of  twenty- 
one,  he  moved  to  Brookville  and  settled  there,  en- 
gaging in  the  business  of  cabinet  making.  Four 
years  later  he  began  to  read  law  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  late  Cephas  Dunham,  was  admitted  to  the 
courts  of  Jefferson  County,  and  became  a  leading 
attorney  in  his  section. 

Richard  Arthurs,  son  of  Richard  Arthurs,  was 
born  in  Brookville,  July  9,  1850,  and  was  educated 
in  the  local  schools.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  en- 
tered upon  the  business  of  supporting  himself, 
working  in  the  woods,  driving  teams,  and  doing 
various  chores.  Several  years  in  the  oil  fields  gave 
him  a  new  variety  of  experience,  and  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  men.  Upon  his  return  to  Brookville  he 
operated  a  livery  business  for  two  years.  He 
then  found  the  hotel  business  to  his  liking  and 
operated  the  Central  Hotel,  as  it  is  now  known, 
and  later  the  New  Commercial  Hotel.  For  some 
time  past  he  has  busied  himself  with  his  various 
interests,  which  have  proved  profitable  and  ac- 
cumulated to  the  amount  of  a  large  estate.  He 
was  a  prime  mover  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Agricultural  Society  in  1903,  and 
continued  to  evince  a  great  interest  in  its  welfare. 
A  lover  of  horses,  he  was  known  to  prominent 
horsemen  throughout  the  State.  His  political  views 
were  those  of  the  Republican  party,  which  elected 
him  several  times  to  the  town  council,  on  which  he 
was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  Hobah  Lodge,  No.  276,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons;  Jefferson  Chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons ;  Knights  Templar ;  and  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His  religious 
allegiance  was  given  to  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church. 

In  1875  Richard  Arthurs  married  Alice  J.  Car- 
roll, who  survives  him,  as  does  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Henderson,  who  has  two  children : 
Alice  Arthurs  and  Richard  Arthurs  Henderson. 

Death  came  suddenly  to  Mr.  Arthurs  at  his 
home  in  Brookville,  April  23,  191  o,  when  he  was 
just  sixty  years  old.  In  character  and  plan  of  life 
he  was  so  fine  and  of  such  value  to  the  commun- 
ity that  its  spokesman,  the  local  newspaper,  edi- 
torially lamented  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  progressive  citizens : 
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No  mail  could  come  within  the  circle  of  his  in- 
fluence without  becoming  attracted  to  him.  No 
one  could  deal  with  him  in  trade  or  business,  but 
be  impressed  with  his  rugged  and  sterling  worth. 
He  was  honest,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  sense  that 
no  tainted  dollar  ever  touched  his  hand,  but  honest 
in  that  highest  sense,  with  himself,  his  convictions 
and  his  God. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  him  all  my 
life,  and  speaking  for  myself  and  fellows,  that 
knowledge  gave  an  uplift  to  our  lives.  Careful, 
consistent,  courageous,  administration  of  affairs 
was  safely  lodged  with  him.  Generous,  kindly, 
broad  of  view,  and  Catholic  of  spirit,  he  rose 
above  the  pettiness  of  life,  and  with  a  splendid 
scorn,  spurned  the  small,  the  mean,  the  sordid. 
With  absolute  elimination  of  self  from  the  con- 
sideration of  any  proposition  his  advice  was  eagerly 
sought,  and  by  the  wise  appreciated. 


JOHN  OSGOOD  PLATT  is  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
and  an  executive  of  other  enterprises.  He  was 
born  in  Nyack,  New  York,  June  21,  1874,  son  of 
Gay  ton  Taylor  and  Martha  Du  Bose  (Lucas) 
Piatt.  His  father,  born  in  181 8  in  Philadelphia, 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  William  Piatt  & 
Sons,  long  established  merchants  of  that  city.  His 
mother  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in 
1848,  of  a  distinguished  South  Carolina  family, 
being  a  descendant  of  General  Francis  Marion,  a 
Revolutionary  hero.  The  boy  was  educated  in 
Philadelphia,  attending  the  Ury  Private  School 
and  St.  Luke's  Academy. 

His  business  career  began  as  clerk  in  the  employ 
of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Activity  in  various  departments  in  a  series  of  minor 
positions  acquainted  him_^vith  the  organization  as 
a  whole,  and  he  was  elected  assistant  secretary. 
He  was  promoted,  first  to  the  rank  of  second  vice- 
president,  then,  in  1916,  to  his  present  position  of 
first  vice-president  and  director.  Mr.  Piatt  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Franklin  Fourth  Street  National 
Bank. 

Politically,  he  is  a  Republican ;  manager  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  vestryman  of  St.  James' 
and  the  Church  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  of  Paoli, 
both  of  the  Episcopal  faith,  and  trustee  of  the 
Episcopal  Academy.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Club,  the  University  Barge  Club,  and 
president  of  the  Tredyffrin  Country  Qub.  With  a 
long  and  historic  American  ancestry,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

In  July,  1917,  Mr.  Piatt  married  (first)  Kath- 
erine  Biddle  Leonard,  ho  died  in  1918;  by  her  he 
had  one  son,  John  O.,  born  in  Philadelphia  August 
24,  1918.  He  married  (second)  Mary  Cox  Page, 
in  1922,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  daughter  of 
Howard  W.  and  Edith  (Cox)  Page,  both  Phila- 
delphians  by  birth.  To  this  marriage  were  born : 
Davis  Page,  in  February,  1923 ;  William,  in  March, 
1924;  and  Mary  Cordes,  born  September,  1927. 


DR.  FREDERICK  CHARLES  JOHNSON 

— The  man  who  shapes  the  policy  and  establishes 
the  prosperity  of  a  widely  read  newspaper  exerts 
a  profound  influence  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  If  he  is  a  man  of  keen  perception,  of  clear, 
vigorous  and  logical  thought  and  with  a  forceful 
and  attractive  style  of  expression,  then  he  is  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  fortunate  is  that 
civic  community  which  is  blessed  with  such  a  man 
at  the  head  of  the  organization  which  publishes  its 
leading  newspaper.  The  "Wilkes-Barre  Record" 
and  the  wide  area  to  which  it  ministers  were  thus 
fortunate  in  having  for  so  many  years  as  its  guid- 
ing spirit  Dr.  Frederick  Charles  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  descendant  of  a  pioneer  fam- 
ily of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  whose  more  distant 
American  history  can  be  traced  to  the  year  1638, 
and  whose  still  more  remote  English  descent  can, 
it  is  said  in  a  tradition  of  very  long  standing,  be 
traced  to  Cherry-Burton,  a  village  about  three 
miles  from  the  cathedral  town  of  Beverly,  in  York- 
shire, England,  about  six  miles  north  of  Rowley. 

Arms — Argent,   a  chevron   sable  between   three 
lions'  heads  gules,  crowned  or. 
Crest — An  eagle  rising  proper. 
Motto — Per  aspera  ad  astro. 

(I)  The  American  ancestor,  Thomas  Johnson, 
came  with  his  brothers,  John  and  Robert,  and 
landed  at  Boston  about  1638,  following  the  leader- 
ship of  Ezekiel  Rogers,  a  Puritan  clergyman  of 
Rowley,  Yorkshire,  England.  While  the  first  set- 
tlement of  most  of  the  colonists  was  on  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  at  a  place  named  Rowley,  in 
memory  of  the  old  home  of  Mr.  Rogers,  Thomas 
Johnson  did  not  settle  with  the  larger  group,  but 
pressed  on  to  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  where  he 
permanently  settled.  He  was  drowned  with 
Thomas  Ashley  in  New  Haven  Harbor  in  1640. 
His  wife  was  Helena.  His  children  were :  Thomas, 
Daniel,  Jeremiah,  and  William,  of  whom  further. 

(II)  William  Johnson,  son  of  Thomas  Johnson, 
was  born  in  England  earlier  than  1638,  emigrated 
to  America  about  1660,  and  settled  at  New  Haven. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Walling- 
ford.  His  occupation  is  noted  in  the  town  records 
of  New  Haven  as  that  of  "husbandman"  and  also 
"planter."  William  Johnson  died  in  1716  and  his 
will  is  on  record  in  New  Haven  archives.  He 
married,  December,  1664,  Sarah  Hall,  daughter  of 
John  and  Jane  (Wollen  or  Woolin)  Hall.  They 
were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children.  Of  them 
was  Jacob,  of  whom  further. 

(III)  Jacob  Johnson,  son  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Hall)  Johnson,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1674,  and  died  July  17,  1749.  Jacob  John- 
son was  sergeant  of  the  Wallingford  train  band, 
and  served  as  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1721, 
1732,  1733  and  1736.    He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
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able  influence  and  a  holder  of  about  four  hundred 
acres  of  land.  Jacob  Johnson  married  (first),  De- 
cember 14  1693,  Abigail  Hitchcock,  daughter  of 
John  and  Abigail  (Merriman)  Hitchcock.  She 
died  January  9,  1726.  Jacob  Johnson  married 
(second),  Dorcas  Linsley,  of  Branford,  Connecti- 
cut, who  bore  him  no  children.  There  were  ten 
children  of  the  first  marriage.  Jacob,  of  whom 
further,  was  the  youngest. 

(IV)  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Abigail  (Hitchcock)  Johnson,  was  bom  at  Wall- 
ingford,  April  7,  1713,  and  died  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  March  15,  1797.  Even  while  pastor 
of  the  Grotcn  church  his  missionary  efforts  and  his 
zeal  for  the  service  of  Christ  carried  him  among 
the  Indians  of  the  province  of  New  York.  Rev. 
Jacob  Johnson  first  appears  as  a  historic  figure  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley  in  T772.  He  made  mission- 
ary journeys  to  the  Six  Nations  and  preached  to 
the  Indians  in  their  own  language.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
New  York,  not  in  any  political  capacity,  but  with 
the  laudable  purpose  of  securing  a  concession  of 
land  from  the  Six  Nations  upon  which  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  school  for  the  education  and 
Christianization  of  the  Indians.  At  a  banquet 
given  during  the  course  of  the  conclave  Rev.  Jacob 
Johnson  was  called  on  to  make  a  speech,  and  ow- 
ing to  the  closeness  of  the  date  to  the  impending 
severance  of  ties  with  the  Mother  Country,  the 
following  words  are  most  momentous  : 

I  drink  to  the  health  of  King  George  III,  of 
Great  Britain,  comprehending  New  England  and 
all  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  and  I 
mean  to  drink  such  a  health  so  long  as  his  Royal 
Majesty  shall  govern  the  British  and  American 
subjects  according  to  the  great  charter  of  English 
liberty,  and  so  long  as  he  hears  the  prayers  of  his 
American  subjects.  But  in  case  his  British  Maj- 
esty (which  God  in  his  great  mercy  prevent) 
should  proceed  contrary  to  Charter  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, and  govern  us  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  the 
mouth  of  cannons,  and  utterly  refuse  to  consider 
our  humble  prayers,  then  I  should  consider  it  my 
indispensable  duty  to  join  my  countrymen  in  form- 
ing a  new  empire  in  America. 

Jacob  Johnson  married,  at  North  Groton,  Mary 
Giddings,  of  Preston,  who  was  bom  November  28, 
1730,  and  died  in  Wilkes-Barre,  January  18,  1805. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Nathaniel  and 
Mary  (Williams)  Giddings.  In  addition  to  two 
daughters,  who  died  in  infancy,  the  children  of 
Jacob  and  Mary  (Giddings)  Johnson  were:  Jehoi- 
ada  Pitt,  of  whom  further;  Jacob,  Lydia,  Christi- 
ana, Olive. 

(V)  Jehoiada  Pitt  Johnson,  son  of  Rev.  Jacob 
and  Mary  (Giddings)  Johnson,  was  born  in  Wall- 
ingford,  Connecticut,  in  1767.  He  was  brought  to 
Wilkes-Barre  in  1772.  He  became  an  active  busi- 
ness  man,    and    removing    from   Wilkes-Barre    to 


Laurel  Run  about  1870,  there  operated  a  grist  mill. 
He  was  one  of  the  poormasters  in  1799.  Jehoiada 
Pitt  Johnson  married  Hannah  Frazer,  daughter  of 
Robert  Frazer,  of  Scottish  birth.  They  were  the 
parents  of :  Ovid  Frazer,  Mary  Giddings,  Jehoiada, 
William  P.,  Miles,  Priestly  R.,  Wesley,  of  whom 
further;  Sarah  A.,  Diantha,  and  two  daughters, 
Zipporah  and  Christiana,  who  died  in  infancy.  He 
died  January  8,  1830. 

(VI)  Wesley  Johnson,  son  of  Jehoiada  and 
Hannah  (Frazer)  Johnson,  was  born  December  20, 
1819,  and  died  October  27,  1892.  He  studied  law 
under  his  older  brother,  Ovid,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Philadelphia  in  1846,  and  later  in  Luzerne 
County.  He  removed  to  Texas  and  practiced  in 
Galveston,  and  finally  settled  in  Marquette,  Wis- 
consin, but  returned  to  Wilkes-Barre  in  1853  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Wesley  Johnson 
remained  in  active  business  life  until  1872,  when  he 
retired.  Following  his  retirement  he  served  for 
several  years  as  alderman  of  the  Fourth  Ward 
and  held  other  positions  of  trust.  Wesley  John- 
son married  (first),  at  Marquette,  Wisconsin,  May 
12,  1852,  Cynthia  Henrietta  Green.  She  was  born 
in  Vermont,  May  13,  1827;  died  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
August  30,  1855,  the  daughter  of  David  Sands  and 
Mary  (Tuttle)  Green.  Wesley  Johnson  married 
(second),  in  1856,  Frances  Wilson  McAlpine, 
widow  of  Frederick  McAlpine.  Children  of  the 
first  marriage :  Frederick  Charles,  of  whom  fur- 
ther ;  Zebulon  Butler.  Child  of  the  second  mar- 
riage :  Margaret  Colt. 

(VII)  Dr.  Frederick  Charles  Johnson,  son  of 
Wesley  and  Cynthia  Henrietta  (Green)  Johnson, 
was  born  in  Marquette,  Wisconsin,  March  2,  1853. 
After  a  time  his  parents  came  to  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  where  in  the  public  schools  he  re- 
ceived his  early  training.  He  then  took  a  partial 
course  at  Ripon  College,  at  Ripon,  Wisconsin.  In 
1 87 1  he  started  business  life  and  so  continued  for 
ten  years.  Then,  having  decided  to  enter  the  med- 
ical profession,  he  began  study  in  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
completed  his  course,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  in  1883.  He  became  an  interne  in 
the  City  Hospital  at  Wilkes-Barre,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  essential  experience  which  usually  pre- 
cedes general  practice.  But  Dr.  Johnson  was  not 
destined  to  follow  the  career  for  which  he  had 
planned  and  prepared,  for  a  totally  different  field 
of  endeavor  now  opened  up  for  him.  The  oppor- 
tunity came  to  buy  a  one-third  interest  in  the 
"Wilkes-Barre  Record,"  the  only  morning  daily 
newspaper  of  Wilkes-Barre.  After  careful  con- 
sideration he  resigned  his  position  as  interne  at  the 
hospital  and  purchased  the  interest  in  the  paper. 
He  later  became  a  half  owner.  Until  the  close  of 
his   life  his  unceasing  effort   was  devoted  to  the 
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upbuilding  of  that  journal.  After  a  few  years  the 
publishing  company  was  incorporated,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  was  made  president,  which  office  he  effi- 
ciently filled  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
always  exerted  a  very  strong  influence  in  shaping 
the  policies  of  the  "Wilkes-Barre  Record,"  and 
was  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  achiev- 
ing the  pronounced  success  which  it  attained. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  order, 
in  which  he  attained  to  the  thirty-second  degree, 
and  was  a  member  of  Irem  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Always  public-spirited,  he  was  ready  to 
contribute  his  share  to  the  general  good,  though 
he  never  sought  public  office.  His  kindness  and 
unfailing  sympathy,  combined  with  sound  judg- 
ment, made  him  an  ideal  member  of  the  poor 
board,  and  brought  him  in  contact  with  some  who 
received  from  him  personal  assistance  which  was 
more  valuable  than  any  which  the  town  board  could 
or  would  have  rendered.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  making  it  one  of 
the  most  prominent  institutions  in  the  community. 
He  was  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wy- 
oming Historical  and  Geological  Society,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Wyoming  Commemo- 
rative Association,  a  director  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Board  of  Trade,  the  New  England 
Society,  the  Westmoreland  Club,  the  Luzerne 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  the  State 
and  National  Editorial  associations,  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  other  organizations.  He 
compiled  a  number  of  volumes  of  local  historical 
matter.  His  religious  affiliation  was  with  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  where  his  interest  had 
its  beginning  when  he  was  a  boy.  That  interest 
was  maintained  throughout  his  life,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  vestry  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  also  superintendent  of  Calvary  Church 
Sunday  School  for  a  number  of  years. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  Republican  in  politics  and 
was  a  Presidential  elector  in  1904.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  establishment 
of  a  free  sanatorium  for  tuberculosis  at  White 
Haven.  He  furnished  Luzerne  County  Medical 
Society  each  year  with  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
city  of  Wilkes-Barre.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
paper  on  the  "Pioneer  Physicians  of  Wyoming  Val- 
ley from  1775  to  1825,"  read  before  the  Wyoming 
Historical  and  Geological  Society,  and  of  a  paper 
on  the  "Pioneer  Women  of  Wyoming  Valley"  and 
another  on  "Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravian 
Movement  in  Wyoming  Valley,"  as  well  as  other 


historical  papers  and  translations  of  German  poetry 
into  English. 

Dr.  Frederick  Charles  Johnson  married,  in  Osh- 
kosh,  Wisconsin,  June  25,  1885,  Georgia  Post, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Handy  and  Harriet  E.  (Green) 
Post.  Mrs.  Johnson's  father,  who  was  a  carriage 
manufacturer  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  died  in  1882, 
but  her  mother  is  still  living  (1927)  in  Dallas, 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  became  the 
parents  of  the  following  children:  i.  Ruth,  mar- 
ried T.  Archer  Morgan,  and  is  residing  in  Scran- 
ton.  2.  Frederick  Green,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  mar- 
ried Kathleen  Macbeth  Cable,  now  deceased,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Kathleen  Cable;  he 
married  (second)  Thelma  Neiger,  and  they  have 
two  daughters :  Eleanor  Lindsey  and  Marjory 
Holt.  They  reside  in  Kingston,  Pennsylvania.  3. 
Margaret,  married  Jasper  Bennett  Willsea.  They 
reside  in  Rochester,  New  York,  and  have  one  son, 
Louis  Putnam  Willsea. 

Dr.  Johnson's  life  of  almost  exactly  six  decades 
was  terminated  by  death  March  5,  1913.  Prom- 
inent in  all  the  community  projects  of  his  day, 
friendly,  tactful,  kind  to  everybody,  he  made 
friends  wherever  he  went.  It  is  recorded  of  him 
that  he  was  conscientious  and  considerate,  qualities 
which,  when  combined  with  large  ability  and  de- 
cisive action,  are  winning  factors.  Dr.  Johnson's 
character  was  well  reflected  in  the  newspaper  he 
helped  to  build  up  from  a  small  beginning  to  one 
of  the  most  prominent  journals  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  insisted  upon  accuracy  and  forbade  sensation- 
alism merely  for  readable  effect.  He  would  admit 
no  unjust  criticism  into  its  columns.  His  concep- 
tions of  journalism  were  patterned  after  the  Golden 
Rule,  on  the  basis  of  exact  justice  to  all  men  and 
all  interests.  So  Dr.  Johnson  lived,  the  soul  of 
honor  in  all  his  dealings,  dignified  in  the  sense  of 
uprightness,  noble  and  true.  He  exemplified  the 
human  and  the  Christian  virtues  in  a  high  degree, 
and  he  was  esteemed  and  honored  among  men. 


WILLIAM    PURVES    GEST— One    of    the 

best-known  financiers  of  Philadelphia  is  William 
Purves  Gest,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Company,  and 
officially  connected  with  other  financial  institu- 
tions of  importance  and  with  numerous  leading 
business  corporations.  As  a  citizen  Mr.  Gest  is 
identified  with  a  number  of  literary,  scientific  and 
philanthropic  interests  of  the  metropolis,  and  is 
active  in  her  club  circles  and  her  social  life. 

John  Barnard  Gest,  father  of  William  P.  Gest, 
was  born  in  1823,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  de- 
scendant of  English  ancestors  who  settled  in  that 
vicinity  two  years  after  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn.  In  1844  John  Barnard  Gest  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1847 
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he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  Philadelphia  until  1873,  when  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  in 
1890  succeeding  to  the  office  of  president,  which  he 
resigned  in  1900.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  trustee  of  the  University  from  1884 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1852  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Ann  Purves,  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Lydia 
(Maxwell)  Purves,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  the  following  children :  Alexander  P.,  an  engi- 
neer associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company;  Lydia  G.,  wife  of  G.  Howard  Freedley; 
John  Marshall,  judge  of  the  Orphans'  Court  of 
Philadelphia;  and  William  Purves,  mentioned  be- 
low. By  the  death  of  John  Barnard  Gest,  which 
occurred  March  i,  1907,  Philadelphia  lost  a  valued 
and  honored  citizen. 

William  Purves  Gest,  son  of  John  Barnard  and 
Elizabeth  Ann  (Purves)  Gest,  was  born  February 
27,  1861,  in  Philadelphia,  and  received  his  prepara- 
tory education  at  the  Classical  Institute  of  Dr. 
John  W.  Faries.  In  1876  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  in  1880  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  1883  those  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws.  The  same  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  some  time 
thereafter  remained  in  the  office  of  Bullitt  &  Dick- 
son, his  former  preceptors.  Later  Mr.  Gest  be- 
came associated  in  the  practice  of  law  with  his 
brother,  John  Marshall  Gest,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  1889,  when  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  as  assistant  to  his 
father.  In  1891  he  became  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, in  1900  vice-president,  and  in  191 5  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency  of  the  institution.  In  1926 
the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  and  the  Philadelphia 
Trust  Company  consolidated,  forming  the  Fidelity- 
Philadelphia  Trust  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Gest 
became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
Fidelity-Philadelphia  Company  is  not  only  the  larg- 
est trust  company  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  takes 
rank  among  the  great  financial  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  The  other  business  interests  of  Mr. 
Gest  include  directorships  in  the  Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust  Company;  the  First  National  Bank; 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America;  Alliance 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America ;  The  Wentz 
Corporation;  Whitehall  Cement  Manufacturing 
Company;  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company; 
Lehigh  and  New  England  Railroad  Company; 
New  Chester  Water  Company;  Hazle  Brook  Coal 
Company;  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; Philadelphia  Traction  Company,  and  various 
other  financial  and  business  corporations. 

While  never  allowing  himself  to  be  made  a  can- 
didate for  office,  Mr.  Gest  has  always  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  public  affairs,  giving  loyal  support 


to  whatever,  in  his  judgment,  tends  to  promote  the 
true  prosperity  and  lasting  welfare  of  his  native 
city.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, the  Union  Benevolent  Association,  and  the 
Musical  Fund  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society,  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety, the  Franklin  Institute,  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  His  clubs  are  the  University,  Ritten- 
house,  Philadelphia,  Downtown  and  Merion  Cricket, 
and  he  also  belongs  to  the  Bankers'  Club  of  Amer- 
ica (New  York)  and  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternities. 

Mr.  Gest  married,  November  15,  1894,  Isabel 
Thorn  Howell,  daughter  of  William  and  Rebecca 
T.  Howell.  William  Howell,  who  died  in  1889, 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Howell  Brothers, 
manufacturers  of  wall  paper. 


EDWARD  H.  PERKINS— Long  and  eventful 
was  the  career  of  Edward  H.  Perkins,  who  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Athens,  Pennsyl- 
vania, passing  away  October  23,  1902.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  citizen  in  the  village. 
He  came  of  old  New  England  stock,  his  ancestor, 
John  Perkins,  having  come  from  England  on  the 
ship  "Lyon"  with  Roger  Williams  and  others  as 
fellow  passengers  February  6,  1631,  and  settled  in 
Boston  with  his  family  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Mr.  Perkins  was  sixth 
in  descent  from  this  founder  of  the  family  on 
American  soil.  The  family  remained  in  New  Eng- 
land, scattering  among  the  cities  and  towns  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  the 
family  history  being  especially  identified  with  that 
of  the  latter  State.  Two  brothers,  grandsons  of 
the  founder  of  the  family,  Joseph  and  Jacob  Per- 
kins, went  to  Norwich,  Connecticut,  In  1O95,  and 
there  established  their  homes,  becoming  owners  of 
large  tracts  of  land.  In  this  still  beautiful  town 
they  lived  and  died,  and  here  Edward  H.  Perkins, 
a  descendant  in  direct  male  line  from  Jacob  Per- 
kins, was  born  April  4,  1810.  He  was  a  son  of 
Augustus  and  Lucy  (Huntington)  Perkins,  and  his 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were  captains 
in  the  American  Army  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Augustus  Perkins  was  a  shipping  merchant, 
carrying  on  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  but  dur- 
ing the  early  wars  he,  with  so  many  others,  met 
with  financial  disaster,  owing  to  the  uncertain  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  upon  the  high  seas.  In 
1819  he  changed  his  residence  to  Ithaca,  New  York, 
taking  his  family  with  him.  His  son  Edward  was 
nine  years  old  at  this  time.  When  he  was  fourteen 
he  made  his  first  visit  to  the  village  which  was  a 
little  later  to  hold  for  him  a  special  interest,  and 
still  later  was  to  be  his  permanent  home.     This 
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time  he  came  to  Athens  with  an  older  brother, 
George  A.  Perkins,  who  became  a  well-known  busi- 
ness man  of  the  town,  spending  much  of  his  life 
within  its  borders.  Returning  to  Ithaca,  he  en- 
tered the  academy  as  a  student,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  third  year  there  was  appointed  midshipman  in 
the  United  States  Navy  through  the  influence  of 
the  Hon.  David  Woodcock,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  that  district,  and  a  personal  friend 
of  the  Perkins  family.  The  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis had  not  yet  been  founded,  and  the  new  ap- 
pointee was  directed  to  report  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  to  study.  From  the  Navy  Yard  he  was 
ordered  to  join  the  war  sloop  "St.  Louis,"  then  be- 
ing completed  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 
While  waiting  for  the  vessel  to  be  made  ready  he 
attended  a  ''levee"  at  the  White  House,  then  oc- 
cupied by  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  com- 
pany with  his  sponsor.  Congressman  Woodcock. 

The  period  of  his  connection  with  the  navy  cov- 
ered nearly  five  years,  and  was  a  delightful  mem- 
ory all  his  life.  The  sloop  sailed  around  Cape 
Horn.  During  the  time  he  was  away  his  father 
had  died,  and  he  received  a  long  leave  of  absence, 
which  he  used  to  make  a  visit  to  his  family.  While 
in  Athens  he  met  and  married  Susan  Phoebe 
Welles,  daughter  of  General  Henry  and  Sarah 
Spalding  Welles.  At  the  very  urgent  desire  of  his 
wife  and  her  family  he  resigned  from  the  service 
and  settled  in  Athens,  where  for  the  next  thirty 
years  he  was  engaged  in  several  business  enter- 
prises, part  of  the  time  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  George  A.  Perkins.  In  1862,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Senator  David  Wilmot,  President  Lin- 
coln appointed  him  as  consul  at  Santa  Cruz  in  the 
Danish  West  Indies.  This  appointment  came  to 
Mr.  Perkins  as  a  complete  surprise,  but  he  ac- 
cepted it  and  spent  nine  years  in  the  service  of  his 
Government,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
fidelity  and  ability,  receiving  the  approbation  of 
Secretary  Seward  and  a  word  of  personal  acknowl- 
edgment from  President  Johnson  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  post.  During  his  service  there  he 
was  able  to  render  valuable  service  to  the  British 
Government  during  the  temporary  vacancy  in  their 
consulate. 

In  187 1  he  was  again  at  liberty  to  return  to  his 
home  in  Athens,  where  he  remained  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  enjoyed  the  highest  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  filled!  the  many 
positions  to  which  they  called  him  with  eminent 
ability  and  faithfulness.  Though  Mr.  Perkins  at- 
tained a  great  age  his  faculties  remained  clear,  and 
he  kept  in  touch  with  events  of  the  day.  His 
heart  was  touched  by  suffering  everywhere,  and 
his  hand  was  open  to  relieve  distress  and  want. 
In  Athens  his  beneficence  blessed  both  causes  and 
individuals.     All  of  the  churches  received  his  aid, 


the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  those  homes  where  pov- 
erty's heavy  hand  oppressed. 

Mr.  Perkins  lost  his  first  wife  September  27, 
1847.  To  them  had  been  born  seven  children : 
Henry  W.,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  Augustus  S.,  Sarah 
W.,  wife  of  Colonel  E.  C.  James;  George  W., 
Lucy  H.,  Susan  W.,  wife  of  Delos  McCurdy. 
Three  of  his  sons  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  Augus- 
tus S.,  for  whom  the  Perkins  Post,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  at  Athens  was  named,  having  been 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Henry  W. 
and  George  W.  both  survived  and  received  at  the 
close  of  hostilities  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  and  colonel  respectively  for  bravery  in 
action.  After  the  war  they  were  both  engaged  in 
business  in  New  York  City,  where  they  were  very 
successful.  Edward  H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Importers  and  Traders  Bank  in 
1865,  and  was  for  many  years  its  president.  On 
December  19,  1849,  Mr.  Perkins  married  Mary 
Eglin,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Bentley) 
Eglin,  and  to  this  union  five  children  were  born : 
Mary  Perkins  Egert,  of  Ogdensburg,  New  York; 
Ellen  G.,  of  Athens ;  William  H.,  for  over  thirty 
years  president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  in  New 
York  City;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  R.  Web- 
ster, of  Philadelphia;  John,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 


JOHN  RUSSELL  HAYES  was  born  June  25, 
1866,  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  now 
well  known  as  librarian  of  Swarthmore  College. 
Professor  Hayes  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  West  Chester  public  schools,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1884.  He  entered  Swarthmore 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1888.  Thence  he  went 
to  Harvard  College  and  gained  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  in  1889,  and  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  graduated  there  in  1892  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Strassburg  in  1892- 
93.  He  was  assistant  instructor  in  English  at 
Swarthmore  1893-95;  assistant  professor  in  1895- 
1906,  and  since  1906  has  been  the  college  librarian. 
Professor  Hayes'  religious  affiliation  is  with  the 
Society  of  Friends.  His  fraternity  memberships 
are  with  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Delta  Upsilon. 
He  is  a  poet  of  local  popularity,  his  published 
works  being  "The  Old  Fashioned  Garden,  and 
Other  Verses,"  1895;  "The  Brandywine,"  1898; 
"Swarthmore  Idylls,"  1899;  "Old  Quaker  Meeting 
Houses,"  1909;  "Brandywine  Days,"  1910;  "In 
Memory  of  Whittier,"  1910;  "Molly  Pryce,"  1913; 
"Roger  Moreland,  a  Quaker  Idyll,"  191S;  "Col- 
lected Poems,"  1916.  Professor  Hayes  has  been 
an    occasional    contributor    to    periodicals.      His 
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father,  William  Mordecai  Hayes,  was  a  lawyer, 
and  was  a  volunteer  in  artillery  service  during  a 
part  of  the  Civil  War.  His  mother  was  Rachel 
(Russell)   Hayes. 

On  June  30,  1892,  Professor  Hayes  married,  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  Emma  Gawthrop,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Newlin  Gawthrop  and  Esther  (Good) 
Gawthrop.  Three  children  were  born  to  this  mar- 
riage :  Esther  Rachel,  born  January  16,  1897 ;  Kath- 
arine Russell,  now  Mrs.  Dana  B.  Durand,  born 
February  24,  1902,  and  Eleanor  Gawthrop,  born 
July  17,  1907. 


HON.  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  GUNSTER 

— Upright,  impartial,  strong  and  of  ripe  judgment 
was  the  late  Hon.  Frederick  William  Gunster,  of 
Scranton,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
the  Forty-fifth  Judicial  District,  who  twice  re- 
ceived the  virtually  unanimous  vote  of  both  parties 
in  his  election  to  the  high  office  which  he  held  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  profoundly 
learned  in  the  law  and  admirably  equipped  for  ad- 
ministering it.  He  was  able,  courteous,  a  warm 
friend  of  the  members  of  the  court,  and  was  a 
stalwart  champion  of  the  State's  judicial  system 
and  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth.  There 
was  well-nigh  universal  mourning  in  Lackawanna 
County  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  his  passing. 

Born  in  Lockweiler,  Prussia,  September  15,  1845, 
Frederick  William,  Gunster  was  the  son  of  Peter 
Gunster,  who  came  to  America  in  1853  and  settled 
in  Scranton,  where  he  built,  on  Penn  Avenue,  the 
old  Gunster  homestead.  The  son  Frederick  was 
an  advanced  student,  and  entered  the  sophomore 
class  of  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1864,  and  was  graduated  in  1867  with 
the  highest  honors,  being  assigned  the  philosophical 
oration  in  the  commencement  exercises.  At  col- 
lege he  was  a  close  friend  and  fellow  student  of 
the  late  Sanford  B.  Dole,  who  became  president  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  after- 
ward editor  of  the  "Outlook" ;  Gilbert  M.  Tucker, 
of  Albany,  New  York ;  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  and 
others  who  became  men  of  note.  His  alma  mater, 
in  1869,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

From  college  Mr.  Gunster  went  back  to  Scran- 
ton, where  he  was  principal  of  Grammar  School 
No.  3  for  one  year.  He  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Scranton  and 
served  for  one  term.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
the  late  Judge  Walsingham  G.  Ward,  of  revered 
memory,  who  lived  in  Scranton,  and  on  November 
ID,  1868,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

His  rise  in  the  favor  of  the  electorate  was  both 
rapid  and  merited.  In  1872  he  was  a  Democratic 
elector.    In  1875  and  1876  he  served  as  a  member 


of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives. 
While  a  member  of  the  House  he  was  honored  with 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tional Reform,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
committees  on  counties  and  townships,  and  the  ju- 
diciary, and,  in  1876,  in  addition  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned, he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  As  a  representative  he  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  worker  for  the 
creation  of  the  new  county  of  Lackawanna,  and 
was  foremost  in  the  movement  of  1877,  which 
eventuated  successfully.  He  was  now  well  along 
on  the  high  road  of  popular  and  official  favor. 
Governor  Hartranft  appointed  him  the  first  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Lackawanna  County,  and  he  served 
in  that  office  in  1878  and  1879.  He  was  also  attor- 
ney for  the  city  of  Scranton,  and  for  fifteen  years 
was  attorney  for  the  Scranton  School  Board.  On 
August  14,  1888,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  the 
unanimous  nomination  of  the  Democratic  party  for 
additional  law  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  Forty-fifth  Judicial  District.  The 
Republican  party,  in  its  convention,  at  a  later  date, 
placed  no  candidate  in  the  field  in  opposition  to 
him,  thus  virtually  ratifying  the  nomination  by  the 
Democrats.  Governor  Beaver,  on  November  15, 
1888,  appointed  him  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Judge  Alfred  Hand.  Having  served  a  term  of  ten 
years,  Judge  Gunster,  in  August,  1898,  was  again 
unanimously  nominated  by  his  party  for  retention 
on  the  bench,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  Republi- 
can party  again  generously  ratified  the  nomination, 
and  on  November  6,  1898,  Judge  Gunster  was  re- 
elected to  the  bench.  His  term  of  office  would 
have  expired  December  31,  1909. 

Judge  Gunster  was  a  versatile  man  of  many  ac- 
tivities and  associations.  In  1889  he  was  a  dele- 
gate and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Catholic 
Congress  held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  was  a 
director,  since  its  organization,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Oral  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  in  November, 
1899,  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Stone.  He  was 
a  member  from  the  time  of  its  organization  until 
his  death  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Albright 
Memorial  Library,  Scranton.  He  was  a  life  mem- 
ber and  had  served  as  a  director  and  secretary  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Lackawanna  Hospital. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Third  National  Bank  of 
Scranton,  from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1873 
until  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  in  1888,  when  he 
resigned  the  former  office. 

Judge  Gunster  was  an  eloquent  and  forceful 
speaker.  Among  his  public  utterances  mention 
should  be  made  of  his  splendid  oration  at  the  me- 
morial service  upon  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
service  for  President  James  A.  Garfield,  held  by 
the  citizens  of  Scranton,  September  26,  1881.  He 
made  a  stirring  address  at  the  Parnell  demonstra- 
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tion,  held  in  the  Scranton  Armory,  April  11,  1889, 
which  won  the  plaudits  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
who  declared  it  to  have  been  the  finest  he  heard 
while  in  this  country.  He  won  not  a  little  com- 
mendation throughout  the  country  for  his  argument 
and  address  made  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature in  1875,  urging  the  abolition  of  divorce.  His 
speech  upon  that  occasion  was  reprinted  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  every  State  in  the  Union ;  it 
received  high  praise  everywhere,  and  was  quoted 
in  the  British  Parliament. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Judge 
Gunster  is  from  the  "Lackawanna  Legal  News," 
which  printed  the  proceedings  of  the  Lackawanna 
Bar  Association's  meeting  of  January  31,  1900,  the 
special  committee  on  the  memorial  being  Judge  Al- 
fred Hand,  Judge  E.  N.  Willard,  and  Qjrnelius 
Comegys,  Esq. : 

The  versatility  of  Judge  Gunster  renders  a  just 
estimate  of  his  mind  and  character  no  easy  task. 
He  was  well  versed  in  literature,  vigorous  and 
original  in  thought,  ready  of  utterance,  learned  in 
the  law,  quick  and  clear  in  apprehension,  eloquent 
in  expression,  sound  in  judgment,  peculiarly  appre- 
ciative of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  political 
features  of  our  American  liberty,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  understood  the  merits  of  the  land  which 
gave  him  birth.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  gifted  in  the 
arts  of  the  advocate  and  with  scholarly  acquisitions, 
earnest  and  true  in  defense  of  legal  principles  and 
individual  rights,  zealous  of  right  and  justice, 
courteous  in  professional  treatment,  true  to  court 
and  client  and  zealous  of  professional  honor. 

.  .  .  His  opinions  show  ripe  judgment  and  care- 
ful, successful  review  of  the  evidence.  He  won 
the  esteem  and  spontaneous  respect  and  love  of  his 
professional  brethren,  and  courtesy  sweetened  his 
judicial,  professional  and  social  life. 

As  a  man  and  a  citizen  we  join  with  thousands 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  laying  on  his  bier  our 
profoundest  and  hearty  tribute  to  his  worth,  his 
deportment  and  rounded  character.  It  was  anchored 
in  the  apprehension  and  acceptance  of  the  priceless 
verities  of  religious  faith  and  experience.  His 
death  is  a  personal  loss  to  every  citizen  of  this 
county.  In  his  hands  we  could  all  feel  that  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  society,  business,  religion 
and  the  home  are  absolutely  safe. 

Judge  Gunster  died  January  30,  1900.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  memorial  meeting  held  by  the  Lack- 
awanna Bar  Association  eulogies  were  pronounced 
by  distinguished  members,  who  one  and  all  voiced 
the  feeling  of  the  association  and  the  community, 
the  great  loss  that  had  been  caused  by  his  depart- 
ure from  out  of  their  midst. 


CHARLES  HENRY  HEIM— President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Kane,  and  prominently 
identified  with  many  other  large  interests  of  the 
town,  Charles  Henry  Heim  was  a  beloved  and  re- 
spected member  of  his  community,  and  whose 
death  in  1918  shocked  all  those  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  for  so  many  years.    With  his  pass- 


ing the  town  lost  one  of  its  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful citizens,  whose  active  participation  in  en- 
terprises for  the  betterment  of  Kane  did  much  in 
the  development  and  progress  of  his  community. 
One  cannot  follow  the  career  of  Charles  Henry 
Heim  without  reviewing  the  appreciation  of  those 
finer  qualities  of  kindliness  and  geniality,  which 
when  allied  with  a  practical  business  acumen  lift 
men  from  obscurity  to  a  position  of  influence  and 
affluence.  With  merely  the  ordinary  educational 
training  afforded  to  boys  of  his  time,  he  directed 
his  energies  so  well  that  in  his  life  at  Kane  he 
gained  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  business 
men  of  the  town. 

Family  arms  are  thus  given : 

Haim  (Heim)  Arms — Azure  on  a  mount  of 
three  peaks  vert  a  crescent  or  surmounted  by  a  six- 
pointed  mullet  of  the  same. 

Crest — The  arms  of  the  shield. 

(Siebmacher:    Wappenbuch.) 

Charles  Henry  Heim  was  born  in  Germany,  July 
28,  1844,  son  of  Louis  and  Dorothy  Heim,  who 
brought  him  at  the  age  of  eight  to  the  United 
States,  settling  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  lived  until  coming  to  McKean 
County  in  1883.  He  became  interested  in 
some  small  industries,  so  called  at  that  time, 
and  with  the  result  of  his  attention  and  services 
these  have  grown  to  such  proportions  that  they  are 
considered  among  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
commercial  life  of  Kane.  He  was  general  super- 
intendent of  the  McKean  Chemical  Company,  the 
Kinzua  Valley  Chemical  Company,  and  the  Otto 
Chemical  Company,  all  of  which  owed  their  prog- 
ress to  the  active  conduct  of  their  affairs  by  Mr. 
Heim  He  was  also  interested  in  the  Sergeant 
Glass  Company,  the  Columbia  Carbon  Company 
and  the  Kane  Supply  Company,  in  which  he  played 
an  influential  part  in  their  development.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Kane,  the  important  duties 
of  which  claimed  most  of  his  time,  and  which,  in 
his  characteristic  way,  he  discharged  efficiently 
and  ably,  so  that  the  institution  prospered  most 
favorably  during  the  time  he  was  permitted  to 
guide  its  policies  and  supervise  its  activities.  He 
was  serving  in  that  capacity  at  the  time  of  his 
death  During  his  early  manhood  the  Civil  War 
was  fought,  in  which  Mr.  Heim  won  a  distin- 
guished record  of  service.  He  enlisted  with  the 
first  call  in  July,  1861,  and  when  his  term  expired 
four  years  later,  reenlisted  for  the  duration  of  the 
hostilities.  He  was  attached  to  the  8th  Volunteer 
Cavalry  unit  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
all  its  commanders,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  the 
famous  cavalry  charge  under  General  Keenan.  In 
June,   1863,  he  was   captured  at   New   Baltimore, 
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Virginia,  by  Wade  Hampton's  command  and  was 
held  at  Belle  Isle,  Virginia,  for  about  six  weeks, 
then  paroled  and  sent  to  Annapolis,  Maryland.  He 
was  discharged  in  1864,  at  Warrenton,  Virginia,  by 
reason  of  reenlisting  as  a  veteran,  and  enjoyed 
from  that  place  a  veteran's  furlough  of  thirty  days. 
His  new  command  was  Company  H,  8th  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer  Cavalry,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  July,  1865,  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  to 
Company  M,  i6th  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry. In  1864  he  was  detailed  for  special  service 
in  front  of  Petersburg,  having  charge  of  the  mail 
route  between  City  Point  and  Lynchburg  as  mili- 
tary and  civil  mail  carrier.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  August, 
1865.  His  fraternal  affiliations  include  membership 
in  the  Kane  Lodge,  No.  566,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons ;  the  Knapp  Commandery,  Knights  Temp- 
lar, of  Ridgeway ;  the  Zem  Zem  Temple  of  the  An- 
cient Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
and  he  held  all  the  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
Masonry  up  to  and  including  the  thirty-second. 
With  his  family  he  attended  the  Congregational 
church  of  Kane. 

Charles  Henry  Heim  married  (first)  Dorothea 
Seitz,  daughter  of  John  Christine  Seitz,  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pennsylvania,  in  1867.  They  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  children:  i.  Kate.  2. 
Dora  3.  Christine.  4.  William.  Mrs.  Heim  died 
in  1882.  Mr.  Heim  married  (second)  Katherine 
Seitz  at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  in  1885.  By 
this  union  there  were  children:  i.  Lora.  2.  Clar- 
ence, died  in  1917.    3.  James. 

On  May  3,  1918,  Mr.  Heim  died  at  Atlantic  City, 
where  he  had  been  for  six  months  in  hope  of  res- 
toration of  health  which  would  permit  him  to  re- 
sume his  business  activities.  His  body  was  re- 
turned to  Kane,  where  the  funeral  services  were 
held  and  where  scores  of  friends  and  associates 
paid  their  last  tributes  to  one  of  their  number 
whose  genial  disposition,  pleasant  manner,  genuine 
traits  of  a  gentleman,  and  kindliness  which 
prompted  inclination  to  charity  and  public-spirited 
support  of  all  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, had  won  for  him  the  highest  regard  and 
profound  respect  of  those  who  knew  him  and  had 
contact  with  him. 


WILLIAM  AFRICA— After  bearing  worthily 
a  name  which  had  been  identified  with  the  history 
of  Huntingdon  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  William  Africa  closed  his  eyes  upon  the 
familiar  scenes  of  his  earthly  life  and  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers.  SIk  days  before  he  breathed 
his  last  he  passed  the  seventy-sixth  milestone  on 
his  pathway.  The  lives  which  leave  a  lasting  im- 
print on  the  community  are  those  which  have  a 


definite  object  in  view  and  which  are  always 
guided  to  the  attainment  of  that  object  by  the  eter- 
nal principles  exemplified  in  the  person  of  the  one 
perfect  pattern.  The  news  of  the  passing  of  Wil- 
liam Africa  was  received  by  all  classes  of  the  town 
with  sincere  grief  and  a  sense  of  personal  loss,  for 
he  had  been  not  only  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
business  world,  but  he  had  ever  shown  a  deep  in- 
terest in  everything  that  concerned  the  civic  life 
of  the  community,  and  his  kindly  benevolence  and 
upright  daily  life  had  won  for  him  a  place  in  the 
esteem  and  affections  of  those  among  whom  he  had 
lived  and  labored. 

To  go  back  to  the  founding  of  this  family  on 
American  soil  one  finds  on  the  records  that  Chris- 
topher Africa,  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover, 
Germany,  came  as  a  young  man  to  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary period  established  a  grist  mill — which 
he  subsequently  lost  because  of  defective  title — in 
York  County,  near  Hanover. 

His  son,  Jacob  Africa,  Sr.,  was  born  in  1772,  and 
married  Catherine  Geiger  in  1789.  To  this  union 
ten  children  were  born,  through  the  eldest  of 
whom,  John  Africa,  the  lineage  of  William  Africa 
descends.  He,  in  turn,  married  Elizabeth  Mas- 
ters, daughter  of  a  miller,  who  was  located  at 
some  point  on  the  Susquehanna  River  below  Har- 
risburg. John  Africa  and  his  wife  became  the 
parents  of  five  children,  the  second  being  William, 
who  was  born  December  20,  1822,  in  Huntingdon. 
John  Africa  was  a  wagoner,  who  hauled  products 
of  the  Juniata  region  to  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia. He  died  in  Huntingdon,  April  18,  1876,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Huntingdon  Cemetery, 
where  his  parents  had  been  buried.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  eleven  years  and  was  laid  by  his  side 
April  10,  1887. 

In  1822  the  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education 
were  meagre.  No  such  institution  as  our  public 
school  existed  at  that  time,  but  William  Africa  was 
sent  to  master  the  rudiments  of  the  three  "r's"  at 
the  subscription  school.  Then  he  set  himself  to 
learn  the  boot  and  shoemaking  trade.  This  was 
the  fi'-st  step  in  his  career  of  over  thirty  years  as 
a  boot  and  shoe  merchant.  His  store  was  located 
on  Penn  Street,  where  he  so  successfully  con- 
ducted the  business  that  he  had  soon  made  his  way 
to  that  always  envied  but  restricted  group  com- 
monly alluded  to  as  "one  of  our  leading  men." 
The  later  years  of  his  active  life,  after  he  had  dis- 
posed of  his  store,  he  obtained  a  position  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  To  his  new 
duties  he  gave  the  same  careful  and  efficient  at- 
tention which  had  marked  the  conduct  of  his  own 
affairs,  and  these  duties  he  carried  for  several 
years.  Then  he  retired  from  all  connection  with 
business  and  devoted  his  remaining  years  to  his 
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family,  his  church  and  the  many  good  works  in 
which  he  was  quietly  interested. 

As  was  said,  Mr.  Africa  had  very  little  school- 
ing, but  he  was  a  well  educated  man.  He  pos- 
sessed that  innate  desire  for  knowledge  which 
kept  h'm  a  student  as  long  as  he  lived.  Newspa- 
pers, periodicals,  books  and  men,  he  read  them  all 
and  pondered  on  what  he  read.  Charitable  in  his 
judgments,  he  was  an  independent  and  original 
thinker,  and  once  an  opinion  had  been  solidified 
into  a  conviction,  he  was  ready  to  stand  as  its 
champion  against  all  adversaries.  He  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Huntingdon  when 
hp  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  remained  a  faith- 
ful and  working  member  during  his  life.  He  held 
several  offices,  as  trustee  and  steward,  and  as  class 
leader.  A  son  of  godly  parents,  his  connection  with 
the  Sunday  school  began  when  he  was  a  little  boy 
of  eight,  and  he  passed  without  a  break  from  the 
ranks  of  scholars  to  those  of  officers  and  teachers, 
an  uninterrupted  record  that  covers  fitty  years. 
His  only  fraternal  affiliation  was  with  the  Masonic 
order,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  member. 

Incomplete,  indeed,  would  be  the  record  of  this 
life  without  mention  of  the  gracious  woman  who 
walked  by  his  side  from  August  27,  1850,  when  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Crownover  united  in  the  holy  bonds 
of  matrimony  William  Africa  and  Mary  Jane 
Dieffenbacher,  at  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania. 
She  was  of  German  and  English  descent,  grand- 
daughter of  Conrad  Dieffenbacher,  Sr.,  who  was 
born  in  1743,  in  Eppingen,  Baden,  Germany,  and 
who  came  to  the  American  colonies  in  1764,  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  He  married  Catherine 
Betts,  and  they  reared  a  family  of  eleven  children, 
one  of  whom  was  Conrad  Dieffenbacher,  Jr.  The 
father  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  died 
in  1809.  Conrad  Dieffenbacher,  Jr.,  was  a  farmer 
of  Washingtonville,  Columbia  County,  now  Mon- 
tour County.  He  married  Mary  Dorothy  Lewars, 
of  Berks  County,  and  Mary  Jane  Dieffenbacher, 
who  became  the  wife  of  William  Africa,  was  one 
of  their  ten  children.  Her  early  life  was  spent  in 
Northumberland,  where  she  received  a  good  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools,  and  grew  to  woman- 
hood in  an  atmosphere  of  strict  observance  of  re- 
ligious duties,  loyalty  to  high  and  pure  ideals,  and 
devotion  to  the  right  which  produced  in  her  a 
strong  and  beautiful  character.  Though  her  fam- 
ily was  of  the  Reformed  faith,  Mrs.  Africa  was  a 
life-long  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and,  like  her  husband,  took  an  active  part 
in  its  various  branches  of  work.  She  survived  her 
husband  ten  years,  passing  away  at  the  home 
March  26,  1908. 


ELMER    McCLELLAN    AFRICA— By    any 

test  that  may  be  applied,  Elmer  McClellan  Africa 


measures  up  to  the  stature  of  a  great  man,  and 
though  the  tributes  to  his  character  and  his  ac- 
complished work  were  couched  in  written  and 
spoken  words  of  highest  praise,  when  he  passed 
away,  February  23,  1919,  they  were  all  well  de- 
served. In  fact,  the  general  feeling  among  his  fel- 
low-townsmen, who  had  followed  his  career  from 
infancy  to  its  close  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power, 
was  that  any  words  were  inadequate  to  do  him  full 
honor.  At  his  prime  of  life  he  was  strong  and 
true,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  without  conscious 
effort  the  outward  manifestations  of  his  inner  life 
partook  of  his  real  nobility. 

The  family,  whose  name  he  bore,  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  historj'  of  Huntingdon  since  its 
earliest  years,  and  has  been  carried  honorably  down 
through  the  succeeding  generations.  Elmer  Mc- 
Clellan Africa  was  a  son  of  the  late  William, 
whose  sketch  precedes  this,  and  Mary  Jane  (Dief- 
fenbacher) Africa.  Dieffenbacher  arms  are  as 
follows : 

Dieffenbacher  Arms — Per  fess  or  and  sable,  over 
all  a  bear  rampant  proper,  armed  and  langued 
gules,  between  his  paws  a  man's  head  or,  torso 
gules. 

Crest — A  wing  or,  charged  with  an  eagle  sable. 

Mantling — Or  and  sable. 

Elmer  McQellan  Africa  was  born  in  Huntingdon 
but  a  short  distance  on  the  same  street  from  the 
birthplace  of  his  father,  March  7,  1862.  After  a 
fundamental  education  in  the  public  schools,  he 
early  became  a  wage  earner,  but  the  development 
of  his  mind  and  character  were  the  first  care  of  his 
wise  parents.  Like  many  others  who  have  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  material  success,  his  business  ca- 
reer began  most  modestly,  and  he  remembered  the 
pride  with  which  he  gathered  in  his  first  hard- 
earned  coins.  His  first  small  jobs  held  in  them  no 
opportunity  for  anything  larger,  but  after  a  time 
he  became  the  first  employe  of  the  late  J.  C.  Blair, 
when  he  started  a  little  stationery  factory  at  Hunt- 
ingdon. The  salary  offered  him  was  $1.75  a  week, 
but  the  real  recompense  was  in  the  fact  that  he 
could  learn  and  advance  to  higher  positions.  Here 
the  lessons  which  he  had  learned  at  his  own  fire- 
side stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  had  no  need  of 
an  overseer  to  keep  him  at  his  work.  With  his 
mind  as  well  as  with  his  hands  he  did  whatever 
work  was  given  him  to  do,  alert  to  learn  all  that 
he  could  about  the  production  of  the  stationery, 
which  has  since  found  a  market  all  over  the  world. 
He  gradually  advanced  through  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  factory  to  where  the  offices  were 
located,  and  when  opportunity  arose  he  took  his 
first  official  position  in  the  company.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  all  the  processes  in  the  production  of  their 
wares,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  shown  himself 
to  be  possessed  of  unusual  ability  as  an  aggressive 
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business  man.  Before  the  death  of  Mr.  Blair,  in 
June,  1897,  he  stood  next  to  him  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  firm,  so  that  when  the  president's  chair 
became  vacant,  he  was  selected  to  succeed  as  its 
occupant. 

One  might  say  that  the  years  up  to  this  time 
had  been  one  continuous  preparation  for  the  op- 
portunity that  came  to  him  with  his  induction  into 
office  as  the  administrative  head  of  this  concern. 
During  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  presidency  he 
accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  both  the  plant  and  the  working 
force.  He  tripled  its  capital,  and  correspondingly 
its  output.  He  erected  the  new  Building  C  and  a 
five-story  fireproof  warehouse,  and  added  to  the 
real  estate  holdings  of  the  company  all  the  land 
west  of  the  factory  to  Seventh  Street,  that  in  the 
future  the  company  might  not  be  cramped  for 
room  in  its  development,  nor  forced  to  separate  its 
buildings ;  he  also  changed  the  power  from  steam 
to  electricity.  The  most  modern  presses,  paper 
cutters,  ruling  and  envelope-making  machines  were 
installed,  and  the  number  of  employees  on  their 
payroll  was  doubled.  That  today  the  J.  C.  Blair 
Company  is  numbered  among  the  model  concerns 
of  the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Elmer  McClellan  Africa. 

He  had  other  outside  business  responsibilities  to 
which  he  gave  the  same  careful  attention.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  the  Amer- 
ican Re-Insurance  Company,  the  Atlantic  Radiator 
Company  and  the  Keystone  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  preemi- 
nently a  man  of  affairs,  but  his  big  heart  and  his 
wide  human  interests  found  expression  in  a  multi- 
tude of  other  ways.  Perhaps  the  cause  nearest  to 
his  heart  was  the  J.  C.  Blair  Memorial  Hospital, 
of  which  he  was  the  president  from  its  very  incep- 
tion. Despite  the  exacting  demands  of  his  business 
and  its  distance  from  his  office,  Mr.  Africa  found 
the  time  to  personally  superintend  the  erection  both 
of  the  hospital  and  of  the  nurses'  home.  A  big 
man  can  never  be  small  in  any  phase  of  his  life. 
As  Mr.  Africa  was  a  great  worker,  so  was  he  a 
great  giver  both  of  his  substance  to  good  causes 
(with  the  sole  proviso  that  his  gifts  be  kept  anony- 
mous), and  of  himself  to  those  whose  happy  lot  it 
was  to  be  numbered  among  his  friends.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  unusual  executive  ability,  he  was  able  to 
dispose  of  his  business  cares  and  still  have  time  to 
allow  the  social  side  of  his  nature  to  find  expres- 
sion. He  was  a  director,  and  at  various  times, 
president  of  the  Huntingdon  Club,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Spruce  Creek 
Rod  and  Gun  Club.  His  fraternal  affiliation  was 
with  the  Royal  Arcanum  of  Huntingdon.     As  he 


was  able  to  allow  himself  a  little  leisure,  he  culti- 
vated a  deep  love  for  the  out-of-doors,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  the  hours  that  he  spent  in  motoring  and 
fishing. 

Elmer  MJcClellan  Africa  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
physical  and  mental  powers  when  he  died.  Deep 
and  sincere  was  the  grief  felt  by  all  classes  of  men 
when  announcement  was  made  of  his  death.  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  possessed  a  courageous  trust  in  the 
great  purpose  of  all  things,  and  pressed  forward  to 
finish  the  work  which  was  before  him.  In  the 
words  of  a  friend,  near  and  dear  to  him :  "The 
attributes  of  his  character  were  honesty,  stead- 
fastness, loyalty  to  causes  and  friends,  temperate 
Hving  and  practicing  in  his  daily  life  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  embodied  in  the  saving  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Saviour,  and  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man.  Having  so  lived,  he  died  loved  by  his 
friends,  esteemed  by  his  townsmen  and  honored  by 
the  business  world." 


PERCIVAL  CORNEN  BEERS,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Henry  I.  Beers,  is  identified  with 
the  oil  and  gas  producing  business  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Beers  was  born  in  McClintockville,  Penn- 
sylvania, March  20,  1872,  and  is  the  sixth  child  of 
Henry  Irving  Beers.  His  mother,  Kate  E.  Miller 
Beers,  was  his  father's  second  wife.  He  spent  his 
early  years  in  Connecticut  and  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  being  a  student  of 
Park  Avenue  Institute. 

Mr.  Beers  started  working  as  an  employe  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  re- 
maining there  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  organized  the  Center  Oil  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, operating  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana,  and  continued  with  that  company  until  it 
was  dissolved  in  1920.  He  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  business,  and  his  connection  with  the  oil 
industry  is  a  continuation  of  the  interests  held  by 
the  elder  Beers,  as  he  is  now  acting  as  trustee  of 
the  Henry  I.  Beers  Trust  Estate. 

Mr.  Beers  succeeded  his  father  as  a  director  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Light  &  Heat  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  large  natural  gas  companies 
of  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Ohio  Fuel  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  &  Supply 
Company  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Beers  is  a  member  of  the  following  social 
orders :  The  Venango  Club,  Wanango  Club,  of  Oil 
City,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Duquesne  Club,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  following  fra- 
ternal orders :  Petrolia  Lodge,  No.  363,  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania ;  Ve- 
nango Lodge  of  Perfection,  Oil  City  Ancient 
Accepted    Scottish    Rite,    Valley    of    Pittsburgh, 
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Pennsylvania;  Pennsylvania  Consistory,  Supreme 
Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret,  thirty-second  degree ; 
Keystone  Council,  No.  42,  Royal  and  Select  Mas- 
ters, of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania ;  Oil  City  Chapter, 
No.  236,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  of  Oil  City,  Penn- 
sylvania; Talbot  Commandery,  No.  43,  Knights 
Templar,  of  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania;  Shrine  Zem 
Zem  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Acacia  Club  of  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
National  League  of  Masonic  Clubs.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Oil  City  Motor  Club.  Mr.  Beers' 
religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church. 

Mr.  Beers  was  married  to  Marie  H.  VVachtel. 
daughter  of  Moses  Wachtel,  of  Franklin,  Venango 
County,  Pennsylvania,  June  17,  1896.  They  have 
no  children. 


WALTER  SELBY  BEERS— Possessing  in- 
ventive genius  far  beyond  the  ordinary,  and  by  his 
proved  mechanical  ability  having  produced  many 
appliances  that  are  recognized  as  permanent  friends 
of  those  engaged  in  the  oil  industry,  Walter  Selby 
Beers,  of  Oil  City,  was  a  fine  representative  of  the 
family,  of  which  his  honored  father,  Henry  Irving 
Beers,  was  for  long  the  distinguished  head.  He 
was  born  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  a  son  of 
Henry  Irving  Beers  by  his  second  marriage,  to 
Kate  E.  Miller.  When  he  was  four  years  old  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  parents  to  McClintock- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  on  Oil  Creek,  near  Oil  City, 
where  his  father  began  to  develop  his  vast  busi- 
ness enterprises.  There  he  attended  the  public 
schools,  and  after  his  completion  of  the  high  school 
course  entered  the  Park  Avenue  Institute  at  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  where  he  was  a  student  in  ad- 
vanced courses.  His  first  position  was  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Oil  City,  where  he  remained  for 
six  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  to 
spend  his  vacations  in  the  oil  fields,  there  becoming 
familiar  with  the  oil  producing  business  at  its 
source  and  in  the  mechanical  processes  necessary 
thereto.  On  leaving  his  position  at  the  bank  he  be- 
came a  producer,  joining  the  Center  Oil  Company 
and  Beers  Brothers  &  Company,  which  carried  on 
operations  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  fields. 

Through  his  early  contact  with  the  oil  industry 
when  he  was  a  bank  clerk,  Mr.  Beers  obtained  an 
insight  into  the  business,  particularly  of  operation 
and  mechanism,  which  enabled  him  to  perfect  a 
number  of  inventions  which  have  become  popular 
in  use  by  operators.  He  invented  and  patented  a 
number  of  oil  well  tools  of  various  kinds,  among 
which  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Beers 
Brothers'  patent  valve,  used  in  the  pumping  of  oil, 
and  which  is  in  high  favor  with  operators  and  pro- 
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ducers,  who  have  to  fight  almost  continually  against 
water. 

Mr.  Beers  had  his  residence  in  Oil  City,  where 
he  was  a  leading  figure  in  social  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness circles.  He  was  affiliated  with  Fraternal 
Lodge,  No.  483,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of 
Rouseville,  which  he  joined  in  1891 ;  Venango 
Lodge  of  Perfection,  fourteenth  degree,  of  Oil 
City,  and  the  local  lodge.  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  in  which  he  served  as  a  trus- 
tee. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Venango  Club, 
of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  organizers. 

Walter  Selby  Beers  married  (first),  September 
16,  1896,  Emma  Pauline  Reinbold,  daughter  of 
John  B.  Reinbold,  who  lost  his  life  during  the  flood 
in  Oil  City  in  June,  1892.  She  died  July  13,  1904. 
By  this  marriage  there  was  an  only  child,  Irving 
Reinbold,  who  died  aged  seven  years,  at  Marion, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Beers  married  (second),  October 
16,  1923,  Mildred  E.  Zeller,  born  December  3, 
1892,  died  June  11,  1926,  daughter  of  Joseph  Zeller, 
of  Oil  City.    Mr.  Beers  passed  away  March  7, 1924. 


HENRY  IRVING  BEERS— The  Beers  fam- 
ily, of  which  the  late  Henry  Irving  Beers,  of  Oil 
City,  was  a  notable  member,  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  parish  of  Westcliffe,  County  Kent, 
England,  the  place  of  their  domicile  having  been 
Bere's,  or  Byer's  Court.  William  de  Bere,  of 
Bere's  Court,  was  bailiff  of  Dover  about  1275,  and 
Nichoal  de  Bere  held  the  manor  of  Bere's  Court 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Of  this  family  was  Roger  Byer,  of  Bere,  who  died 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  In  1542  his  son  John 
purchased  the  Horsman  place  in  Dartford,  a  man- 
sion of  note.  In  his  will,  dated  1572,  John  Beer 
founded  four  almshouses  at  Dartford,  and  devised 
his  mansion  to  his  eldest  son  Henry.  His  grand- 
son, Edward  Beer,  died  unmarried  in  1627,  be- 
queathing Horsman  Place  to  John  Twistleton,  of 
Drax. 

The  first  ancestor  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
family  of  Beers,  is  Martin  Bere  or  Beers,  who  had 
his  seat  in  Rochester,  County  Kent,  England,  and 
was  living  in  i486.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Nysell,  of  Wrotham,  England.  The  line 
is  then  through  his  son  John,  the  latter's  son 
James,  his  son  John  (2),  who  married  Mary  Selby, 
of  Yorkshire,  and  had  children:  John,  Samuel, 
Richard,  born  in  1607,  and  known  as  Captain  Rich- 
ard, who  came  to  America  in  1635,  and  settled  in 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  several  battles  with  the  Pequot  Indians, 
and  was  killed  by  the  latter  in  1675;  James  and 
Mary.  James,  the  next  in  line,  was  a  mariner; 
married  Hester,  and  they  had  two  sons,  Anthony 
and  James,  who  came  to  America  in  1635.    James 
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settled  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  1657,  was  in 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1661,  and  in  1664 
took  the  freeman's  oath;  died  in  1694. 

Anthony  Beers,  son  of  Tames  (2)  Beers,  was  the 
American  founder  of  the  Beers  family.  He  was 
a  native  of  Gravesend,  England,  and  arrived  in 
America  in  1635,  in  company  with  his  Uncle  Rich- 
ard and  his  brother  James.  He  was  made  a  free- 
man of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  May  6,  1657. 
In  1655  he  was  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  and 
in  1658  removed  to  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  He  was 
a  mariner  and  was  lost  at  sea  in  1676.  Of  his 
children  was  Ephraim,  born  July  5,  1648,  at  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  and  removed  to  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,  where  he  died.  His  son,  Ephraim  (2) 
lived  in  Fairfield  and  died  there  in  1759.  His  son 
Daniel  was  born  in  Fairfield  in  1735,  and  lived  in 
Wilton  and  Ridgefield  in  that  State.  He  fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  participated  in  the  de- 
fense of  Danbury  and  Ridgefield  against  General 
Tryon  in  1777.  He  died  about  1820.  He  married 
Abigail  Dikeman,  and  they  had  a  son  Edmund,  who 
was  born  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  April  9,  1768, 
and  died  May  4,  1843.  His  wife  was  Jemima  Ab- 
bott, and  they  had  two  children :  Jonathan  and 
Cyrus.  Cyrus,  their  younger  son,  was  born  in 
Lewisboro,  New  York,  January  21,  1797,  and  died 
in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  March  i,  i860.  He  was 
a  farmer  in  Ridgefield.  He  married  (first),  in 
Pompton,  New  Jersey,  Martha  Stone,  born  there 
October  30,  1797,  and  died  in  Ridgefield,  Septem- 
ber II,  1830.  He  married  (second),  at  Ridgefield, 
Roxanna  St.  John.  Children  by  first  wife:  Sally 
Ann,  Lydia  Anna,  David  Washington,  Polly  Maria, 
Charles,  William  and  Henry  Irving,  of  whom  fur- 
ther.   Child  by  second  wife :  Ruth  Elizabeth. 

Henry  Irving  Beers,  in  the  twelfth  generation 
from  the  American  founder  of  the  family,  was 
born  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  June  8,  1830,  son 
of  Cyrus  and  Martha  (Stone)  Beers.  He  lived  on 
the  parental  farmstead  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
old.  He  then  went  with  his  sister,  Lydia  Anna, 
wife  of  Peter  P.  Cornen,  a  merchant  in  New  York, 
to  her  home  in  September,  1845.  He  showed  con- 
siderable aptitude  for  selling  goods  in  the  Cornen 
store,  and  after  a  six  weeks'  visit,  he  was  minded 
to.  return  home,  but  his  brother-in-law  persuaded 
him  to  remain  and  continue  to  work  for  him.  Mr. 
Cornen  caught  the  gold  fever  of  the  latter  part  of 
1848,  and  with  a  company  of  friends  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, leaving  his  entire  business  in  the  charge  of 
the  young  Mr.  Beers,  who  managed  it  with  signal 
success  until  he  received  a  letter  from  his  brother- 
in-law,  in  June,  1849,  advising  him  to  dispose  of  as 
much  of  the  stock  as  he  could  at  private  sale,  and 
to  have  the  rest  sold  at  auction,  and  then  to  lease 
the  store.  Mr.  Beers  carried  out  these  orders,  and 
November  13,  1849,  sailed  for  San  Francisco  byway 


of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  found  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  throes  of  the  gold  fever ; 
prices  for  board,  lodging  and  commodities  soared 
to  almost  unbelievable  prices.  Mr.  Beers  and  a 
friend  from  New  York  did  not  wait  long  to  get 
into  business  action.  They  started  the  "City  Hall 
Lunch,"  where  they  made  money  so  fast  that  at 
the  end  of  three  months  they  dissolved  partner- 
ship, having  sold  out.  Mr.  Beers  then  went  into 
the  business  of  renting  storerooms  on  land  which 
he  leased  for  the  purpose,  and  received  an  income 
of  $400  a  month  for  the  first  floor,  twenty  by  forty 
feet,  and  from  $150  to  $200  for  the  second  floor. 
Again  he  entered  the  restaurant  business  with  his 
old  partner,  George  D.  Dornin,  and  after  a  few 
months  they  abandoned  that  line  and  turned  the 
place  into  a  store,  where  they  did  a  large  business 
at  a  handsome  profit.  They  lost  everything  in  the 
great  San  Francisco  fire  of  May,  1851 ;  the  firm 
of  Dornin  &  Beers  went  out  of  business,  and  Mr. 
Beers,  with  characteristic  speed  and  energy,  re- 
built the  store,  which  was  the  first  building  to  be 
erected  on  Jackson  Street.  During  the  ensuing 
year  he  quickly  recouped  his  losses  and  then  took 
John  S.  Davies  into  co-partnership. 

The  firm  of  Beers  &  Davies  began  at  once  to  en- 
gage in  the  importing,  shipping  and  commission 
business.  They  rented  a  large  brick  fireproof 
structure  at  $900  a  month  and  began  to  publish 
the  "True  Calif ornian,"  a  large  daily  morning 
newspaper,  with  a  completely  equipped  job  print- 
ing office  connected  therewith.  The  editor  was 
Washington  Bartlett,  who  afterwards  became  Gov- 
ernor of  California.  The  end  of  two  months  saw 
them  withdraw  from  the  newspaper  field,  having 
disposed  of  the  plant.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Beers  be- 
gan to  buy  and  sell  real  estate,  and  continued  to 
operate  heavily  in  the  San  Francisco  market  with 
marked  success.  Those  were  days  when  but  one 
mail  steamer  a  month  arrived  with  mail  from  New 
York  and  other  points  east.  Later,  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  put  on  additional  steamers,  and 
they  sailed  semi-monthly.  Often  men  in  great 
haste  to  hear  from  their  families  would  pay  as  high 
as  $16  (the  current  price  of  gold  dust  per  ounce) 
for  a  place  in  the  line  near  the  post  ofiice  letter 
delivery  window,  for  a  line  of  hundreds  of  men 
would  stretch  up  and  down  the  street  in  sunshine 
and  rain,  and  it  would  often  take  two  or  three 
hours  to  reach  the  window.  All  transactions 
through  importers  and  shipping  merchants  were 
made  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  they  would 
ship  to  New  York  and  the  east  in  strong  boxes 
containing  from  one  thousand  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Armed  guards  escorted  the  carriages  or 
drays  used  to  transport  the  gold  dust,  bullion  or 
coin  through  the  streets  to  the  waiting  steamer. 
These  were  some  of  the  methods   employed  and 
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with  which  Mr.  Beers  became  familiar  during  his 
early  days  in  California. 

In  1859  Mr.  Beers  returned  from  California  to 
New  York,  and  in  that  city  assumed  direction  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  firm's  business  until  1861, 
when  the  partnership  of  Beers  &  Davies  was  dis- 
solved, the  volume  of  their  trade  having  been  very 
extensive  and  profitable  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Beers'  first  venture  into  the  oil  producing  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  became  very  successful  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  operators  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania field,  was  made  in  1862,  when  he  went  to 
McClintockville,  about  two  miles  from  Oil  City. 
He  started  by  buying  oil  and  shipping  it  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  association  with  P.  P.  Cornen.  In  1863 
the  two  partners  purchased  the  well-known  Smith 
farm  on  Cherry  Run,  one  mile  above  Rouseville, 
and  this  proved  to  be  a  richly  productive  property. 
They  were  the  first  to  drill  for  oil  on  this  farm, 
and  after  they  began  operations  there  in  1864,  they 
drilled  flowing  wells  of  from  twenty-five  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  per  day  each,  for  two 
years,  and  they  sold  the  oil  as  high  as  $13  a  barrel. 
They  made  clear  $2,000,000  on  this  farm  and  re- 
fused a  $4,000,000  oflfer  for  it.  Mr.  Beers  con- 
tinued to  possess  the  farm  as  long  as  he  lived, 
taking  extreme  pleasure  in  it  as  the  earliest  of  his 
oil  property  investments — and  it  remained  in  the 
paying,  producing  class  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

During  the  period  that  they  were  successfully 
engaging  in  the  oil  producing  business  in  the  Oil 
City  region,  they  were  operating  heavily  in  New 
York  real  estate.  They  owned  sixteen  lots  upon 
which  now  stands  the  Grand  Central  Station,  and 
sold  them  to  the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  The 
firm  of  Cornen  &  Beers  was  dissolved  in  1876. 

Mr.  Beers'  interests  in  Oil  City  enterprises  were 
both  numerous  and  extensive.  He  was  a  stock- 
holder, director  and  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Oil  City  for  many  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  financial  promoters  of  the  Oil  City 
&  Petroleum  Bridge  Company,  its  largest  share- 
holder and  its  president  for  forty  years.  He  super- 
vised the  rebuilding  of  this  bridge  with  stone  and 
iron,  making  it  the  finest  structure  for  many  -years 
spanning  the  Allegheny  River.  He  built  the  Beers 
Block  in  Oil  City,  later  purchased  by  J.  McCol- 
lum.  It  burned  and  was  rebuilt,  and  on  that  site 
the  Oil  City  post  office  later  stood.  He  was  a 
stockholder'  and  director  of  the  Oil  City  Oil  Ex- 
change during  the  days  of  the  "excitement."  He 
was  an  incorporator  and  a  director  of  the  Citizens' 
Traction  Company,  and  for  many  years  a  director 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Light  and  Heat  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  largest  gas  companies  in  the 
world,  it  then  being  a  merger  of  thirty-five  com- 
panies with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,000.  In  1911 
Mr.  Beers  was  succeeded  in  the  directorate  by  his 


son,  Percival  Cornen  Beers,  as  the  father  had  de- 
clined to  sit  longer  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Beers  had  numerous  oil  producing  prop- 
erties in  Bradford,  McKean,  McDonald,  Venango 
counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Sistersville,  West 
Virgmia.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Citizens'  Bank- 
ing Company  of  Oil  City,  and  one  of  the  incor- 
porators and  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Ve- 
nango Club,  a  well-known  social  organization. 

He  was  a  loyal  member  of  the  Democratic  party, 
but!  the  only  public  office  for  which  he  ever  con- 
sented to  run  was  that  of  school  director  in  his 
township.  He  was  elected  for  a  three-year  term, 
and  was  reelected,  being  chosen  as  president  by  the 
board  of  directors.  He  resigned  after  serving  the 
township  for  five  years.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  1888,  which  nominated  Grover  Cleveland 
for  President  for  the  second  term.  He  had  his  re- 
ligious fellowship  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  he  was  a  vestryman  for  forty 
years. 

During  Mr.  Beers'  residence  in  San  Francisco  he 
witnessed  many  of  the  harrowing  scenes  of  the  days 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  including  the  hanging 
in  public  of  James  P.  Casey,  an  ex-convict  of  Sing 
Sing,  and  a  felon  named  Corry,  the  former  having 
murdered  James  King,  of  Williams,  editor  of  the 
"San  Francisco  Bulletin,"  who  had  exposed  Casey's 
political  crookedness,  and  the  latter  having  killed 
a  United  States  marshal.  The  committee  had 
taken  the  prisoners  from  the  jail  only  after  their 
surrender  by  the  sheriff  in  the  face  of  a  great  dem- 
onstration on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  with  can- 
non planted  in  front  of  the  jail  with  threats  of 
blowing  the  building  to  pieces  if  the  culprits  were 
not  surrendered.  Mr.  Beers  saw  the  bodies  ot 
Casey  and  Corry  swinging  from  the  windows  of 
the  Vigilance  Committee's  rooms  while  the  funeral 
procession  of  Editor  King  was  on  its  way  to  a 
church.  Many  other  stirring  events  did  he  witness 
in  those  days  of  terror  attending  the  rule  of  force 
minus  reason. 

Mr.  Beers  passed  his  winters  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  twelve  or  more  years.  He  was  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  St.  Francis  Hbtel  at  the  time  of 
the  great  earthquake  and  fire,  April  18,  1906,  and 
he  and  his  wife  escaped  only  in  the  clothes  they 
were  wearing,  losing  all  the  property  they  had  with 
them,  trunks  of  clothes,  money  and  valuable 
jewelry. 

Henry  Irving  Beers  married  (first),  December 
9,  1852,  in  New  York,  Harriet  A.  Forbes,  born  in 
Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  30,  1833, 
died  in  San  Francisco,  May  10,  1856.  He  married 
(second),  September  3,  1857,  in  San  Francisco, 
Kate  E.  Miller,  of  Alton,  Illinois,  born  August  10, 
1841,  died  in  McClintockville,  Pennsylvania,  Janu- 
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ary  13,  1886.  He  married  (third),  June  2,  1892, 
in  Philadelphia,  Elizabeth  C.  Hickman.  Children 
by  first  marriage:  Frank  Irving,  born  September 
14,  1853,  married  Gertrude  Annette  Hoover,  No- 
vember 24,  1877 ;  they  were  the  parents  of  one 
daughter,  Ruth  Hoover,  who  married  George  King 
Moffett,  November  25,  1896.  George  King  Moffett 
died  July  8,  1924.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffett  were 
born  two  children :  i.  Marion  Annette,  who  mar- 
ried Francis  Nichols  Barnes,  February  28,  1925. 
They  have  one  son,  Arthur  Edward  Barnes  (2), 
born  May  3,  1926.  ii.  George  King  Moiifett,  Jr. 
2.  John  Selby,  born  August  14,  1855,  died  in  San 
Francisco,  February  15,  1856.  Children  by  second 
marriage :  3.  Gideon  Cyrus,  born  in  San  Francisco, 
September  9,  1858,  died  in  McClintockville,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  i,  1864.  4.  Walter  Selby,  born 
in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  August  6,  i860.  5. 
Henry  Irving,  born  in  McClintockville,  March  3, 
1867.  6.  Percival  Cornen,  born  at  McClintock- 
ville, March  20,  1872. 

Mr.  Beers  was  one  of  Oil  City's  most  public- 
spirited  residents.  He  was  most  generous  in  his 
gifts  for  public  and  charitable  enterprises.  He 
suffered  heavy  losses  by  fire  and  flood — some  esti- 
mate them  at  half  a  million  dollars  or  more — but 
he  was  never  discomfited.  He  more  than  covered 
his  losses  through  his  energy,  persistence  and 
highly  developed  business  acumen.  He  was  easily 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  engaged  in  the  oil 
industry  in  his  time,  and  he  achieved  in  the  end 
abundant  and  wonderful  success.  He  was  essentially 
from  the  beginning  of  his  notable  career  a  self-made 
man,  and  since  his  death,  which  occurred  Febru- 
ary 22,  1917,  bis  relatives,  friends  and  associates 
have  continued  to  cherish  a  priceless  legacy  in  his 
memory.  A  splendid  tribute  of  affection  and  es- 
teem for  their  father  is  the  chime  of  bells  in  the 
tower  of  Christ's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at 
Oil  City,  which  were  given  by  his  sons.  The  great 
range  and  fine  tones  of  the  bells  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  excellent  character  and  broad  human 
relations  of  Mr.  Beers  in  his  personal  life  and  his 
deahngs  with  his  fellows. 


HENRY  I.  BEERS,  JR.— For  more  than  twen- 
ty-five years  Henry  I.  Beers,  Jr.,  has  been  a  prom- 
inent and  useful  factor  in  the  industrial  life  of 
Dover,  Delaware,  where  he  operates,  as  owner  and 
manager,  the  Dover  Artificial  Ice  Plant.  His  in- 
tensive business  activity  has  not  prevented  him 
from  rendering  service  of  highly  approved  quality 
to  the  public,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Dover 
Town  Council  and  president  of  the  Kent  County 
Commissioners.  He  is  of  the  noted  Beers  family 
of  Pennsylvania,  founded  by  his  father,  the  late 
Henry  Irving  Beers,  whose  sketch  precedes  this, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  oil  pro- 


ducers in  the  Pennsylvania  field  in  his  time.  Many 
of  the  outstanding  characteristics  that  made  the 
elder  Beers  one  of  the  most  successful  business  men 
of  the  Oil  City  region  have  been  generously  be- 
stowed upon  his  son  and  namesake,  and  he  con- 
tinues to  give  a  good  account  of  his  stewardship. 
In  his  hands  the  prepossessing  features  of  the  fam- 
ily tradition  are  safely  held. 

Henry  Irving  Beers,  Jr.,  was  born  in  McClin- 
tockville, Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  March 
3,  1867,  son  of  Henry  Irving  and  Kate  E.  (Miller) 
Beers,  his  mother  the  second  wife  of  his  father. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Park  Avenue  In- 
stitute, Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  then  entered 
Hobart  College.  Geneva,  New  York,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1889  with  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Civil  Engineer. 

After  leaving  college  he  became  associated  with 
the  Oil  City  and  Petroleum  Bridge  Company,  of 
which  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  in  1889-90. 
His  next  connection  was  in  line  with  his  profession 
as  draftsman  for  the  Edgemoor  Iron  Bridge  Com- 
pany. Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  which  capacity  he 
remained  during  1890-93.  From  1893  to  1897  he 
was  transit  man  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  and  from  1897  to  1900  held  the  position 
of  assistant  supervisor.  The  stability  and  financial 
allurements  of  a  business  career  finally  attracted 
Mr.  Beers  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  ice, 
and  he  became,  in  1900,  the  owner  and  manager  of 
the  Dover  Artificial  Ice  Plant,  which  he  has  de- 
veloped to  a  status  of  commercial  high  standing 
and  a  most  desirable  unit  in  the  business  life  of 
Dover.  As  the  head  of  this  establishment,  Mr. 
Beers  also  enjoys  the  esteem  of  the  community  for 
his  business  qualifications  and  his  public  spirit. 

Mr.  Beers'  service  to  his  city  and  county  was 
fraught  with  unselfish  devotion  to  the  people's  in- 
terests. As  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
policies  and  candidates  he  is  a  recognized  leader 
in  the  councils  of  his  party.  In  191 1  he  was 
brought  forward  for  member  of  the  Dover  Town 
Council  and  elected,  serving  through  the  term  end- 
ing in  1912.  In  1921  he  was  the  majority  choice 
for  president  of  the  Kent  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  filled  that  office  with  distinction 
for  the  term  expiring  in  1922.  In  April,  191 7.  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regis- 
tration for  Kent  County,  Delaware,  in  the  draft 
for  the  World  War,  serving  during  the  life  of 
that  board  as  secretary,  and  upon  completion  of  its 
work,  in  June,  was  designated  as  a  member  of  the 
local  exemption  board  for  Kent  County,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  President,  serving  first  as  its  sec- 
retary, and  from  October,  191 7,  until  the  comple- 
tion of  its  work  in  April,  1919,  was  its  president  or 
chairman. 

The  highest  office  in  the  Masonic  order  in  the 
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State  of  Delaware  has  been  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Beers ;  he  served  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Dela- 
ware Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  in  1908-09;  and 
he  also  is  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  thirty- 
second  degree,  Wilmington  (Delaware)  Consist- 
ory. He  is  a  Past  Worshipful  Master  of  Union 
Lodge,  No.  7,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of 
Dover,  which  office  he  held  in  1903.  He  is  affili- 
ated with  Theta  Delta  Chi  Fraternity,  Xi  Chapter, 
of  Hobart  College,  which  body  he  served  as  presi- 
dent in  1888-89;  also  with  the  National  Club  of 
Theta  Delta  Chi,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia Graduate  Association  of  Theta  Delta  Chi. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Kent  Club  and  the  Maple- 
dale  Country  Club  of  Dover.  He  has  his  religious 
fellowship  with  Christ  (Protestant  Episcopal) 
Church,  Dover,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
vestry  of  Christ  Church  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  and  treasurer  of  the  parish  for  twenty  years  ; 
has  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion a  number  of  times,  and  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Diocese  of  Delaware  to  the  Trien- 
nial Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  held  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  September,  1922,  and  was  again 
elected  a  delegate  of  the  Triennial  Convention  of 
1925,  held  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Henry  Irving  Beers,  Jr.,  married,  April  2,  1891, 
at  Dover,  Delaware,  Mary  Hart  Anderson,  daugh- 
ter of  Edwin  Stephen  and  Elizabeth  King  (Smith) 
Anderson.  They  have  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Kath- 
erine,  born  January  30,  1893.  Mrs.  Beers'  father 
is  a  practicing  physician,  and  served  in  the  Civil 
War  as  a  private  in  the  United  States  Army. 


EDWARD  WELLES— A  most  exemplary 
member  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  Welles  fam- 
ily was  Edward  Welles,  late  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  who  crowned  a  long  and  useful  life 
with  unostentatious  service  by  generous  giving  to 
the  support  of  worthy  institutions  of  learning  and 
charitable  enterprises  and  to  those  of  his  friends 
and  family  connections  who  had  not  prospered  in 
this  world's  goods  as  well  as  he.  He  was  an  able 
business  man  in  his  quiet  way,  and  deeply  learned 
in  many  important  subjects,  being  particularly  well 
infoiTned  in  the  best  of  literature.  He  was  es- 
teemed for  his  broad  culture,  the  sincerity  of  his 
friendship  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  in 
his  contacts  with  his  fellows.  The  city  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  is  the  better  for  his  having  walked  among 
its  people,  and  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  his 
passing  from  this  sphere. 

Edward  Welles  was  of  the  eighth  generation  of 
the  Welles  family  in  America,  being  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  founder,  Colonial  Governor  Thomas 
Welles,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  descended  from 
the  Essex  branch  of  the  Welles  family  of  Eng- 
land, whose  ancestry  is  traced  to  the  year  794,  and 


members  of  which  through  intermarriage  were 
connected  with  royalty.  Two  years  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Welles,  in 
direct  line  from  the  immigrant  founder  and  grand- 
father of  Edward  Welles,  of  this  memorial,  emi- 
grated from  Connecticut  to  Pennsylvania  and  there 
became  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  family  which 
ever  since  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  affairs  of 
prominence  in  Wyoming  Valley  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania.     Family  arms  are  as   follows : 

Welles  Arms — Or,  a  lion  rampant  double-queued 
sable,  armed  and  langued  gules. 
Crest — A  demi-lion  rampant  sable. 
Motto — Semper  paratus. 

(Crozier:    "General  Armory.") 

Governor  Thomas  Welles  came  to  America  in 
1636  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Saye  and  Seal. 
He  settled  in  Connecticut  and  soon  attained  a  high 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Governor  and  then  Governor,  serv- 
ing in  the  latter  office  for  five  years,  1655-59  in- 
clusive. In  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  Gov- 
ernor Welles  to  Edward  Welles  of  Wilkes-Barre 
there  are  included  many  family  names  of  note  in 
the  colonial  records  and  State  papers  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Pennsylvania.  In  that  honored  list  are 
the  names  of  the  Puritan  hero,  Lieutenant  John 
Hollister,  the  Goodrichs,  Treats,  Talcotts,  Hunts 
and  Hollenbacks. 

It  is  through  Samuel  Welles,  fourth  son  of  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Welles,  that  the  line  of  descent  is 
made  from  that  Colonial  worthy.  Samuel  Welles 
married  (first),  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Eliza- 
beth Hollister :  Captain  Samuel  Welles,  "<on  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Hollister)  Welles,  select- 
man and  captain  of  militia  in  Wethersfield,  Con- 
necticut, married  Ruth  Rice;  Thomas  Welles,  son 
of  Captain  and  Ruth  (Rice)  Welles,  of  Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut,  married  Martha  Pitkin;  George 
Welles,  who  founded  the  family  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Martha  (Pitkin) 
Welles,  married  Prudence  Talcott ;  Charles  Fisher 
Welles,  son  of  George  and  Prudence  (Talcott) 
Welles,  of  Wyalusing,  Pennsylvania,  married  Ellen 
J.  Hollenback;  Edward  Welles,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
son  of  Charles  Fisher  and  Ellen  J.  (Hollenback) 
Welles. 

George  Welles,  of  the  sixth  American  genera- 
tion of  the  Welles  family,  was  bom  in  Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut,  January  13,  1756,  died  in  Athens, 
Pennsylvania,  January  20,  1813.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1779  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  settled  at 
Tioga  Point,  Northern  Pennsylvania,  and  was  com- 
missioned as  agent  for  the  large  landed  properties 
of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Maryland.  He 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  1800,  and 
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was  prominently  identified  with  affairs  of  the  town- 
ship until  his  death  in  1813. 

Charles  Fisher  Welles,  son  of  George  and  Pru- 
dence (Talcott)  Welles,  was  born  in  Glastonbury, 
Connecticut,  November  5,  1789,  and  died  in  Wya- 
lusing,  Pennsylvania,  September  23,  1866.  When 
he  was  nine  years  of  age  he  was  brought  by  his 
father  to  Pennsylvania,  but  was  returned  to  Con- 
necticut that  he  might  finish  his  education  at  Bacon 
Academy,  Colchester,  Connecticut.  His  schooling 
completed,  he  again  came  to  Pennsylvania,  follow- 
ing a  variety  of  vocations  until  1812,  in  which 
year  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Snyder  to  the 
offices  of  prothonotary,  clerk  of  courts,  register  and 
recorder  of  the  then  newly-organized  Bradford 
County.  He  held  these  offices  for  six  years,  and 
had  his  residence  at  Towanda,  the  capital  of  Brad- 
ford County.  He  cultivated  his  native  bent  toward 
politics,  and  in  order  to  mould  public  opinion  to  his 
ideas,  he  became  part  owner  of  the  "Bradford 
Gazette,"  an  anti-Federalist  newspaper  and  a  pow- 
erful organ  of  that  time  and  place.  In  1818  Mr. 
Welles's  successor  in  office  was  appointed,  and  he 
removed  to  Wyalusing,  where  he  gave  his  attention 
to  his  farm  project  and  his  important  business  in- 
terests for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  married,  Au- 
gust 15,  1816,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Ellen  J.  Hollen- 
back,  born  in  that  city  January  21,  1788,  died  in 
Wyalusing  March  14,  1876,  a  member  of  the  old 
and  well-known  HoUenback  family  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Valley  and  the  daughter  of  Matthias  and  Sarah 
(Burritt)  HoUenback. 

Edward  Welles,  son  of  Charles  Fisher  and  Ellen 
J.  (HoUenback)  Welles,  was  born  in  Wyalusing, 
Pennsylvania,  January  30,  1832,  died  at  his  home 
in  Wilkes-Barre  March  8,  1914,  having  been  the 
youngest  of  nine  children.  His  higher  education 
was  received  at  Lafayette  and  Williams  colleges. 
He  left  the  latter  college  in  1851  that  he  might  join 
his  brother  John  in  the  administration  of  the  es- 
tate of  his  mother,  and  he  continued  to  participate 
in  that  care  until  about  1870.  When  General  Rob- 
ert E.  L€e,  at  the  head  of  his  Confederate  force, 
violated  the  land  of  Pennsylvania  in  his  raid  of 
1863,  Mr.  Welles  hastened  to  the  defense  of  his 
native  State  and  served  in  the  Union  Army  for 
three  months.  He  came,  in  1871,  to  make  his  resi- 
dence in  Wilkes-Barre,  in  which  city  he  became 
one  of  its  first  citizens,  and  continued  to  make  his 
home  there  until  his  death.  He  had  large  and 
varied  interests,  which  commanded  much  of  his 
time  and  thought.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Sec- 
ond National  Bank  and  retired  from  that  office  in 
1879,  and  in  1884  he  was  made  a  director  of  the 
People's  Bank,  occupying  that  position  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  was  a  manager  of  the  HoUen- 
back Cemetery  Association  and  its  secretary  and 
treasurer  from  1882  to  1896.     He  was  also  presi- 


dent of  the  HoUenback  Coal  Company.  He  had 
the  distinction  of  having  built  the  first  large  office 
building  in  Wilkes-Barre,  the  Welles  Building, 
finished  in  1888,  facing  the  public  square.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geo- 
logical Society,  which  he  served  as  trustee  for 
many  years ;  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Memorial  Hall,  the  headquarters  of  Conyngham 
Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was  a 
communicant  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Welles 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  quaint 
old  characters  in  the  village  of  his  birth.  He  was 
a  contributor  of  a  number  of  articles  on  historical 
subjects  and  events  to  the  "Pennsylvania  German 
Magazine,"  which  was  one  of  the  mediums  of  his 
expression  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  German  emi- 
grants of  a  past  generation  and  their  descendants. 

Mr.  Welles  married,  August  26,  1891,  Stella 
HoUenback,  daughter  of  George  M.  and  Julia  A. 
(Wocdworth)  HoUenback,  of  Yorkville,  Illinois, 
who  survives  him  with  their  only  child,  Edward 
Welles,  Jr.,  Lafayette  College,  1916. 

The  following  beautiful  tribute  to  the  life  and 
worth  of  Edward  Welles  is  from  the  pen  of 
another : 

He  was  not  a  man  deeply  engrossed  in  business; 
in  fact,  did  not  desire  to  be  numbered  with  the 
captains  of  industry  who  flourished  in  his  day.  He, 
however,  conducted  his  own  affairs  well,  and  al- 
though he  made  some  mistakes  of  judgment,  his 
investments  were  generally  well  selected.  He  was 
a  man  of  highest  principle,  esteeming  his  honor 
and  his  promise  sacred.  He  held  to  the  old  ideas 
in  regard  to  property,  believing  it  should  be  held 
intact  in  the  family  that  accumulated  it.  He  was 
most  charitable,  giving  away  probably  one-tenth 
of  his  income  each  year,  but  doing  it  without  os- 
tentation and  so  quietly  that  few  were  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  his  benefactions.  A  number  of 
schools  in  the  South  and  in  the  far  West  received 
generous  aid  from  him  every  year,  as  did  many 
other  institutions.  .  .  .  He  possessed  a  keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  no  one  enjoyed  a  good  joke  more 
than  he.  He  was  not  as  ready  at  repartee  and 
joke  as  some,  but  if  he  had  a  little  time  to  prepare 
himself,  could  be  very  witty.  But  pathos  came 
more  readily  than  wit,  and  few  there  are  who 
were  present  a  few  years  ago  at  a  banquet  given 
Lafayette  College  alumni  who  will  soon  forget  the 
beauty  and  pathos  of  his  speech  in  which  he  called 
the  roll  of  his  class,  all  of  whom,  save  himself,  had 
answered  roll  call  in  the  spirit  land.  In  his  re- 
ligious faith  he  held  to  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
he  ordered  his  life  in  accordance  therewith.  Honor, 
uprightness  and  truth  characterized  his  life,  and 
no  descendant  of  Governor  Thomas  Welles  ever 
lived  a  purer,  more  blameless  life. 


ABRAHAM  NICHOLAS  KISSINGER,  now 

retired,  was  one  of  the  city  of  Reading's  most 
prominent  and  successful  business  men  during  his 
active  business  career,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
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measure  to  the  prosperity,  health  and  happiness  of 
that  city.  He  was  engaged  in  the  practical,  every- 
day interests  of  life,  and  now,  although  retired  be- 
cause of  ill  health,  his  influence  is  still  felt  in  the 
community  at  large,  for  the  large  scientific  and  use- 
ful market  established  by  his  father  and  made  in- 
creasingly successful  by  him,  is  still  being  carried 
on  by  members  of  his  family  under  his  wise  direc- 
tion. 

Washington  S.  Kissinger,  father  of  Abraham 
N.  Kissinger,  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
day.  He  was  a  successful  farmer,  miller  and  market 
operator,  his  farm  lying  in  the  outskirts  of  Read- 
ing. He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  energy,  tire- 
less in  the  pursuit  of  his  many  business  interests, 
and  was  well  and  widely  known  for  his  high  in- 
tegrity and  strict  honesty  of  thought,  purpose  and 
deed,  virtues  which  were  inherited  in  like  degree  by 
his  son.  It  was  generally  known  that  he  would 
not  permit  a  bill  to  remain  unpaid  over  night — 
which  fact  was  an  illuminating  commentary  upon 
his  character  and  career  in  toto.  Honest  and 
straightforward  himself,  he  decried  dishonesty  in 
others  and  condemned  those  who  exploited  others 
for  their  own  gain.  Therefore  he  made  it  his  life 
work  to  bring  together  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, eliminating  the  notorious  "middleman"  who 
profits  by  another's  toil.  He  founded  what  became 
known  as  the  Farmers'  and  Kissinger's  Market  in 
Reading,  and  it  was  the  development  of  this 
worthy  enterprise  that  formed  the  life  work  of  his 
son,  Abraham  N.  Kissinger.  The  senior  Mr.  Kis- 
singer, having  eventually  arrived  at  a  position  of 
affluence  and  influence,  devoted  his  time  and  his 
means  to  various  local  charities  and  benevolences, 
and  is  still  well  remembered  by  the  older  residents 
of  Reading  as  a  man  whose  sincerity  and  goodness 
of  heart  were  genuine  and  true  and  undeviating 
up  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  His  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth Yost,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  old  and  prominent  Berks  County  (Pennsyl- 
vania) families. 

Abraham  Nicholas  Kissinger,  a  son  of  Wash- 
ington S.  and  Elizabeth  (Yost)  Kissinger,  was 
born  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  December  5,  1850. 
His  educational  training  was  acquired  in  the  local 
public  schools  of  his  birthplace  and  in  a  business 
college,  and  during  his  younger  days  he  was  active 
in  the  work  of  the  family  farm  in  Lorane,  Exeter 
Township.  In  his  youth  he  also  operated  the  ferry 
at  Exeter  Station,  pulling  the  ferry  boat  across 
the  river  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  receiving  a  few 
cents  in  remuneration  for  his  hard  work.  For  a 
time  he  also  clerked  in  a  store,  but  when  his 
father  established  the  market  in  Reading,  Mr.  Kis- 
singer, Jr.,  went  with  him  to  help  firmly  establish 
that  enterprise.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
his  father  allowed  him  to  take  full  charge  of  the 


market,  and  with  the  same  progressive  spirit  of  the 
founder  fully  evinced  by  the  son,  Mr.  Kissinger 
gave  unceasingly  of  his  time  and  labors  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  citizenry  of  Reading  to 
secure  farm  products  at  reasonable  prices  and  in  n 
fresh  condition.  He  still  remains  at  the  head  of 
this  great  business  as  president  and  general  man- 
ager, although  of  late  years  his  failing  health  has 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  delegate  more  and 
more  of  his  duties  to  those  in  subordinate  positions. 
He  has  also  for  many  years  operated  a  successful 
warehouse  and  grain  and  feed  milling  business,  and 
in  each  and  every  one  of  his  various  business  activ- 
ities, Mr.  Kissinger  has  constantly  and  consistently 
evidenced  those  sterling  virtues  of  ability,  effici- 
ency, perseverance,  high  integrity  and  absolute  and 
unquestioned  honesty  and  probity.  The  Farmers' 
and  Kissinger's  Market,  however,  will  be  the  most 
fitting  monument  to  his  unremitting  labors,  and  its 
great  usefulness  is  such  that  it  has  become  to  mean 
as  much  as  a  public  utility  in  Reading  and  its  en- 
virons. Mr.  Kissinger  is  also  a  stockholder  in 
many  local  banking  houses,  in  some  of  which  he 
also  holds  important  directorates.  Politically,  he 
is  a  firm  believer  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  Republicanism ;  while  his  religious 
affiliation  is  given  whole-heartedly  to  the  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  generous  con- 
tributor, and  of  which  he  is  a  regular  attendant 
when  his  health  permits. 

Abraham  Nicholas  Kissinger  was  married  (first) 
in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  April  16,  1874,  to  Sallie 
R.  Spohn,  whose  death  occurred  March  11,  1903, 
leaving  three  children :  i.  Clifford  Washington 
Kissinger,  born  February  6,  1875,  and  today  a 
prominent  business  man,  financier  and  fraternalist 
of  Reading,  who  was  married  (first)  to  Mary 
Kissinger;  they  had  one  son,  Harold  W.  He  was 
married  (second)  to  Jane  Reed,  a  native  of  New 
Castle.  2.  Sally  Elizabeth,  born  July  22,  1879.  3. 
Anita  Mary,  born  July  13,  1889.  Abraham  Nich- 
olas Kissinger  was  married  (second),  October  19, 
1904,  to  Mary  Louisa  Warren,  a  daughter  of  Guel 
Ely  and  Hannah  (Scott)  Warren,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  two  children :  i.  Warren  Nicholas,  born 
December  2,  1906.  2.  Emma  Elizabeth  Scott,  born 
December  10,  1910.  The  family  home  is  maintained 
at  No.  1508  Reading  Boulevard,  Wyomissing, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Kissinger  passed  away  May  4,  1925 ;  his 
warehouse  is  now  owned  and  run  by  his  son, 
Warren ;  the  markets  continuing  the  same  as  they 
were. 

ROLAND  L.  TAYLOR— Among  the  better 
known  Philadelphia  financiers  must  be  numbered 
Roland  L.  Taylor,  one  of  the  senior  partners  of 
Dillon,  Read  &  Company,  bankers.     He  was  born 
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in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  July  3,  1868,  son  of 
I.  J.  and  Elisabeth  Anne  (Alkins)  Taylor.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the  schools  of  his 
city,  and  he  finished  at  the  Philadelphia  High 
School,  class  of  1888.  He  then  spent  five  years 
virith  a  large  banking  and  brokerage  house,  gain- 
ing a  thorough  foundation  in  securities  and  finan- 
cial customs. 

In  1891  Mr.  Taylor  went  into  the  trust  depart- 
ment of  the  Real  Estate  Trust  Company;  was 
elected  assistant  secretary  February  7,  1901 ;  June 
13,  1906,  elected  vice-president  of  The  Philadel- 
phia Trust,  Safe  Deposit  and  Insurance  Company, 
and  later  its  president,  an  office  he  held  until  De- 
cember, 191 1,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
banking  house  of  William  A.  Read  &  Company, 
later  Dillon,  Read  &  Company,  as  at  present.  Ac- 
tive in  all  that  tends  to  promote  the  growth  of  his 
city,  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  member  of  various  boards  of 
directors,  among  them  having  been  a  director  of 
Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Company;  direc- 
tor of  Independence  Insurance  Company,  Pennsyl- 
vania Fire  Insurance  Company,  S.  S.  White  Dental 
Manufacturing  Company;  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Tubize  Artificial  Silk  Company  of  America; 
governor  of  the  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange.  In 
politics  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  served  eleven  years  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Naval  Militia,  first  as  a  seaman,  then  through 
the  successive  grades  of  petty  officers  and  warrant 
officers  to  his  final  rank  as  a  lieutenant,  senior 
grade.  Mr.  Taylor  is  trustee  of  the  Fairmount 
Park  Art  Association,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  Children's  Seashore  House,  at  At- 
lantic City.  He  is  also  secretary  for  the  Home  for 
Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  Children,  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Church  Farm  School  at  Glen  Loch, 
Pennsylvania.  His  church  is  the  Episcopal,  and 
his  clubs  number  the  Racquet,  Huntingdon  Valley 
Country,  Germantown  Cricket,  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Penllyn  Club.  He  is  a  founder  member 
and  director  of  the  Penn  Athletic  Club. 

On  January  2r],  1897,  Mr.  Taylor  married  Anita 
May,  daughter  of  John  and  Frances  Morris  (Jan- 
ney)  Steinmetz,  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of:  i.  Anita  Marjory,  married  Gordon 
Alyard  Hardwick,  and  they  have  three  children: 
Gordon  A.,  Jr.,  Anita  Marjory,  and  Taylor.  2. 
Elisabeth  Ann,  married  William  Newbold  Ely,  Jr., 
and  they  have  two  sons :  Roland  Taylor  and  W. 
Newbold,  3d.  The  Hardwick  home  is  "Grenlow," 
Gwynedd  Valley,  and  the  Ely  home,  "Treweryn 
Corner,"  is  at  the  same  place.  The  city  residence 
of  Mr.  Taylor  is  1805  DeLancey  Place,  and  their 
country  home  "Treweryn  House,"  an  estate  ot 
several  hundred  acres  is  at  Gwynedd  Valley.    They 


also  have  a  summer  residence,  "The  Mainstay,"  at 
Winter  Harbor,  Maine. 

The  record  of  Roland  L.  Taylor  is  that  of  an 
able  business  m.an  and  good  citizen.  In  all  oppor- 
tunities granted  him  he  has  proven  himself  fully 
equal  to  the  demands. 


HARRY  G.  SEIP— Equally  famous  through- 
out Eastern  Pennsylvania  in  two  capacities,  Harry 
G.  Seip  played  an  important  part  in  shaping  the 
development  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  and  well-equipped  restaurant, 
so  ably  managed  in  every  minute  detail  as  to  be 
very  nearly  perfect,  and  so  popular  as  to  reflect 
credit  on  the  town  of  Easton.  Mr.  Seip  was  also 
a  Republican  political  leader  strongly  intrenched  in 
the  affections  of  the  voters  of  Easton.  His  son, 
Raymond  Jacob  Seip,  in  continuing  Seip's  Cafe, 
carries  on  the  fine  traditions  of  his  father. 

The  father  of  Harry  G.  Seip,  Roseberry  Seip, 
was  born  in  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania, 
March  30,  1843,  died  in  Easton,  April  22,  1913.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  having  served  in 
the  129th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry  throughout  the  war.  In 
1883  he  was  appointed,  as  the  second  to  receive 
office,  a  member  of  Easton's  first  free  mail  delivery 
force.  For  eighteen  years,  from  1886  to  1904,  he 
lived  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  then  returned  to 
Easton.  He  was  always  active  in  Republican  poli- 
tics, in  the  First  Ward  of  which  he  was  for  years 
a  leader.  He  married  Emma  Glessner,  and  among 
their  children  was  Harry  G.  Seip,  subject  of  this 
record. 

Harry  G.  Seip  was  born  in  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, November  28,  1870,  and  died  there  Sep- 
tember I,  1918.  He  attended  the  local  schools  in 
his  boyhood,  at  the  same  time  earning  money  by 
selling  papers,  driving  a  team,  and  clerking  in  a 
store  during  free  hours.  When  he  was  eighteen 
he  entered  upon  the  business  which  was  to  make 
him  famous  in  his  locality,  as  an  oj'ster-opener  in 
the  oyster  house  of  Jacob  Garren.  His  alertness, 
loyalty,  and  initiative  soon  won  him  promotion, 
and  he  became  the  mainstay  of  the  business,  being 
so  thoroughly  trusted  by  his  employers  that  he  was 
appointed  manager.  When  Mr.  Garren  died  in 
1902,  Mr.  Seip  became  owner  of  the  oyster  house. 
After  he  had  been  thus  occupied  for  several  years 
and  had  enlarged  and  improved  his  business,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  it  the  most  famous 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley.  He  erected  a  modern  fire- 
proof building  on  South  Third  Street,  planned  with 
a  view  to  housing  a  large  restaurant  perfectly. 
When  the  property  on  which  he  had  formerly  con- 
ducted his  restaurant  was  sold,  he  also  purchased 
that.     Thus  he  took  an  important  step  in  consum- 
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mating  his  ambition  to  build  for  his  city  a  splendid 
hotel.  Five  hundred  patrons  were  easily  accom- 
modated in  Seip's  Restaurant,  where  food  excellent 
in  quality  and  generous  in  quantity  was  served, 
and  where  the  proprietor  saw  to  all  sanitary  details, 
insisting  that  the  water  come  fresh  from  an  artesian 
well  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  Seip  early  entered  politics,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  First  Ward.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee,  its  chairman  and  treasurer,  and 
he  later  became  a  member  of  the  State  Central 
Committee.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  resolutions  committee  to  draft  the 
State  platform  of  the  party.  In  1900  and  1910  he 
was  supervisor  of  census  for  his  section  of  the 
State,  receiving  high  praise  for  his  efficiency  and 
accuracy.  He  represented  the  first  ward  in  com- 
mon council  from  April  i,  1903,  to  December  4, 
191 1,  surrendering  his  office  when  the  Clark 
Act  became  effective.  Mr.  Seip  supported  a  great 
deal  of  commendable  legislation  while  a  member  of 
council,  including  the  "anti-sign  and  awning" 
ordinance,  of  which  he  was  very  proud  because  he 
loved  to  see  the  streets  of  Easton  dignified  and 
beautiful.  At  various  times  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  highways,  of  water  and 
of  light.  He  was  an  uncompromising  adherent  of 
the  old  school  of  Republicans,  a  follower  of  Pen- 
rose, and  imdisputed  master  of  the  machinery  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Northampton  County. 

He  was  popular  in  fraternal  orders  and  was  a 
member  of  the  following:  Dallas  Lodge,  No.  396, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons ;  Pomp  Council,  No.  20, 
Royal  and  Select  Masters ;  Easton  Chapter.  No. 
173,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  Hugh  De  Payen  Com- 
mandery,  No.  19,  Knights  Templar;  Rajah  Temple, 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  and  Caldwell  Con- 
sistory, Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  of 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia; 
the  American  Automobile  Association ;  the  Easton 
Board  of  Trade;  the  Optimists'  Club  of  New 
York;  Lehighton  Lodge,  No.  244,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows ;  Saranac  Tribe,  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men;  Boston  Lodge,  No.  121,  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks ;  Easton 
Aerie,  No.  in,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles;  Easton 
Lodge,  No.  45,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose ;  Loyal 
Legion;  Triple  City  Council;  Judson  Kilpatrick 
Camp,  No.  233,  Sons  of  Veterans;  the  Law,  Order 
and  License  League;  the  Heptasoph  Association's 
insurance  branch;  the  American  League  of  the 
American  Travelers ;  the  Franklin  Fire  Company ; 
the  Humane  Fire  Company  No.  i ;  the  Pen  Argyl 
Republican  Club;  the  Lincoln  Republican  Club  of 


Bethlehem ;  the  Northampton  Republican ;  the  Ki- 
wanis  Qub,  and  the  McKinley  Club  of  Easton. 
His  religious  affiliation  was  with  St.  John's  Lu- 
theran church. 

Business  and  political  eminence  came  to  Harry 
G.  Seip  as  a  result  of  his  astuteness,  energy,  and 
resourcefulness.  To  a  rare  degree  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  anticipating  the  effect  of  any  measure 
on  public  opinion,  and  he  seldom  made  mistakes. 
He  also  surrounded  himself  with  good  advisers 
whose  judgment  he  freely  sought  and  to  whose 
opinions  he  invariably  gave  thoughtful  attention. 
Political  discussions  were  delightful  to  him.  He 
knew  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and  was  generally 
liked.  Although  he  made  mistakes,  they  were 
freely  acknowledged,  and  he  held  his  political 
power  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Unswerving  loyalty 
and  unbounded  generosity  further  distinguished 
him. 

Harry  G.  Seip  married  (first),  December  y 
1891,  Belle  B.  Garren,  youngest  daughter  of  his 
employer,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons :  Raymond  T., 
of  further  mention ;  Jacob  G.,  and  Harry  G.  Seip. 
Mr.  Seip  married  (second).  May  12,  1909,  Helen 
M.  Barron.  She  survives  him  with  his  three  sons 
by  the  former  marriage. 

Raymond  Jacob  Seip  was  born  in  Easton,  March 
13.  1897.  After  completing  his  education  at  Naza- 
reth Hall  Military  Academy,  Easton  High  School, 
and  the  Jones  Business  College,  he  associated  him- 
self with  his  father  in  the  restaurant  business.  At 
first  a  clerk,  he  soon  became  assistant  manager. 
When  his  father  died,  September  i,  1918,  and  the 
Northampton  Trust  Company  became  executor, 
Mr.  Seip  collected  his  forces  and  by  March  of  1919 
had  concluded  the  purchase  of  the  business.  Three 
years  later,  in  1922,  Raymond  J.  Seip  purchased 
also  the  properties  at  31,  33,  35  and  yj  South  Third 
Street.  As  proprietor  and  sole  owner  of  this  land 
and  of  Seip's  Cafe,  he  is  forging  ahead  in  the  same 
progressive  fashion  as  his  father  did  before  him. 
He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Easton  National,  the 
First  National,  and  the  Northampton  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

Although  inactive  in  politics,  Mr.  Seip  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  organizations,  including  Lodge  No. 
121,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks ;  the 
sons  of  Veterans,  of  which  he  is  a  life  member ; 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Dramatic  Order  of 
Knights  of  Khorassan.  He  is  enrolled  on  the 
Board  of  Trade.  His  clubs  are :  the  College  Hill, 
the  McKinley,  and  the  Lion's.  He  is  a  communi- 
cant of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church. 

Raymond  J.  Seip  married,  in  Philadelphia,  Au- 
gust 17,  1917,  Loretta  S.  Schraff,  daughter  of  John 
J.  and  Mary  (Quinn)  Schraff.  Her  father  resides 
in  Wilson  Borough,  Easton,  and  her  mother  is  de- 
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ceased.  Children:  i.  John  Dale  Seip,  born  June  i, 
1923.  2.  Harry  Blair  Seip,  born  July  30,  1924.  3. 
Raymond  J.  Seip,  Jr.,  born  October  22,  1926. 


EDWARD  BROWNING— In  the  minds  of  his 
fellow-citizens  of  Philadelphia  the  memory  of  the 
late  Edward  Browning  lives  as  that  of  a  gallant 
soldier  of  two  wars  .ind  a  distinguished  and  life- 
long resident  of  his  native  city.  Mr.  Browning  was 
a  man  of  wide  and  varied  interests,  being  especially 
noted  for  his  enthusiastic  love  for  fine  horses  and 
his  discriminating  judgment  in  regard  to  them. 

(I)  John  George  Browning  was  born  in  Holland, 
in  173 1 ;  later  came  to  England,  and  about  1746, 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  sailed  to  America. 
His  name  was  originally  Brunig,  but  was  changed  to 
Browning  after  he  came  to  America.  He  first 
landed  in  Philadelphia ;  there  he  married,  and  then 
moved  to  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  to  a  place 
called  Delair,  a  short  distance  from  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  and  there  purchased  a  farm.  This  farm  be- 
came known  as  the  old  Browning  farm,  a  part  of 
which  still  remains  in  the  family.  He  married,  in 
Philadelphia,  December  12,  1752,  Catherine  Baker, 
who  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  born  in  1731. 
They  had  twelve  children,  and  among  them  a  son, 
Abraham,  of  whom  further.  Mr.  Browning  died 
in  Philadelphia,  February  9,  1776,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Franklin  Square,  then  a  burying  ground, 
now  a  public  park.  Mrs.  Browning  died  March 
26,  1793,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

(II)  Abraham  Browning,  son  of  John  George 
and  Catherine  (Baker)  Browning,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1769,  at  Camden,  New  Jersey.  He  was 
a  farmer  and  lived  in  Camden  County.  He  started 
a  ferry  between  Camden  and  Philadelphia;  the 
majority  of  its  stock  remaining  in  the  Browning 
family  imtil  a  few  years  ago  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
Abraham  Browning  married,  December  19,  1798, 
Beulah  Genge,  of  Chester,  New  Jersey,  daughter 
of  George  and  Eleanor  Genge.  They  had  thirteen 
children,  among  them  a  son,  Edward,  of  whom 
further.  Mr.  Browning  died  September  11,  1836, 
in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 
His  wife  survived  him  twenty-seven  years,  and 
died  December  8,  1863,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

(III)  Edward  Browning,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Beulah  (Genge)  Browning,  was  born  February  i, 
1816,  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  died  July  9, 
1878,  at  Philadelphia,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  He 
married,  January  22,  1851,  Anna  Francis  Roberts, 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary  Roberts  (see  Rob- 
erts line),  and  she  died  in  October,  1890.  They 
were  the  parents  of  two  children:  i.  Mary  Rob- 
erts, born  November  19,  1851.  2.  Edward,  Jr.,  of 
whom  further. 


(IV)  Edward  Browning  was  born  March  24, 
1864,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  son  of  Edward 
and  Anna  Frances  (Roberts)  Browning.  The  an- 
cestral record  of  Mrs.  Anna  Frances  (Roberts) 
Browning  is  appended  to  this  biography.  The  pre- 
liminary education  of  Edward  Browning  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Penn  Charter  School.  For  many  years 
after  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  E.  C.  Knight 
Company,  sugar  refiners,  maintaining  the  connec- 
tion until  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  in  1890.  Po- 
litically, Mr.  Browning  was  a  Republican.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  ist  City 
Troop,  rising  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He 
served  with  the  troop  during  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  supervising  the  purchase  of  many  horses 
for  the  Government.  When  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  World  War  his  patriotic  and  soldierly  in- 
stincts prompted  him  to  again  offer  his  services  to 
his  country,  and  he  was  commissioned  a  captain  in 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  being  stationed 
at  the  remount  depot  at  Camp  Dix. 

As  a  lover  of  fine  horses  and  an  authority  in 
regard  to  them  Mr.  Browning  was  widely  known. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Coach  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  and  also  of  New  York,  in  which 
associations  he  achieved  distinction  as  one  of  the 
foremost  four-in-hand  whips  in  the  country.  In 
yachting  and  motoring,  also,  he  was  an  enthusi- 
ast, and  was  an  old  member  and  commodore  of 
the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and  the  Bar 
Harbor  Yacht  Club.  For  many  years  Mr.  Brown- 
ing served  as  judge  at  most  of  the  important  horse 
shows  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  he 
who  headed  the  committee  having  charge  of  the 
arrangement  for  the  first  horse  show  at  Camp  Dix, 
which  was  attended  by  General  Scott  and  his  staff 
and  by  many  Philadelphians.  His  clubs  were  the 
Rabbit,  Philadelphia,  Racquet,  Radnor  Hunt,  Phil- 
adelphia Country  and  Merion  Cricket.  Of  philan- 
thropic nature,  Mr.  Browning  was  a  generous  giver 
to  various  charities,  and  was  the  founder  of  a  toy 
shop  in  the  Old  Men's  Home. 

Edward  Browning,  Jr.,  married,  January  19, 
1892,  Ella  Louise  McFadden,  daughter  of  George 
H.  and  Emily  B.  (Kennedy)  McFadden.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Browning  were  the  parents  of  one  son:  Ed- 
ward Browning  3d,  whose  sketch  follows. 

The  death  of  Edward  Browning  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1925,  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  where  he 
was  spending  the  winter  with  his  wife  and  son. 
It  carried  a  sense  of  bereavement  to  many  hearts. 
His  career  adds  a  worthy  supplement  to  his  family 
annals. 

(The  Roberts  Line.) 

(I)  John  Roberts,  of  Pencoyd,  married  Gainor 
Pugh. 
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(II)  Robert  Roberts,  son  of  John  and  Gainor 
(Pugh)  Roberts,  married  Sidney  Rees. 

(III)  John  (2)  Roberts,  son  of  Robert  and  Sid- 
ney  (Rees)    Roberts,  married  Rebecca  Jones. 

(IV)  Colonel  Algernon  Roberts,  son  of  John  (2) 
and  Rebecca  (Jones)  Roberts,  married  Tacy 
Warner. 

(V)  Edward  Roberts,  son  of  Algernon  and  Tacy 
(Warner)  Roberts,  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Refod. 

(VI)  Anna  Frances  Roberts,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Refod)  Roberts,  was 
born  November  7,  1827,  became  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Browning,  as  stated  above,  and  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1890. 


EDWARD  (3)  BROWNING  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November  24,  1899, 
son  of  Edward  and  Ella  Louise  (McFadden) 
Browning.  He  received  his  education  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  New  Hampshire,  and  at  Wharton  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1921. 

His  business  career  began  with  the  firm  of 
George  H.  McFadden  &  Brother,  in  the  fall  of 
1919,  and  on  September  i,  1924,  he  was  taken  into 
the  business  as  a  partner,  and  continues  in  that 
capacity.  He  also  is  a  director  in  the  Cranberry 
Improvement  Company,  the  Union  Improvement 
Company,  and  the  Highland  Coal  Company.  Mr. 
Browning  is  a  member  of  the  Racquet,  Philadel- 
phia, Rabbit  and  St.  Anthony  clubs.  Politically, 
he  is  a  Democrat.  During  the  late  World  War 
Mr.  Browning  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve  Force,  April  7,  191 8,  served  as  an  appren- 
tice seaman  at  Wissahickon  Barracks,  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey,  and  later  was  with  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Unit  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  discharged  from  the  service  December  15, 
1 91 8. 

PIERCE  BUTLER— A  life  of  activity  and 
devotion  to  duty  and  to  his  home  and  family,  inter- 
ested in  his  fellow  men  and  in  the  records  of  their 
past,  as  historically  recorded,  giving  of  his  time  to 
the  obligations  of  local  public  office,  and  living  a 
life  of  integrity.  Pierce  Butler  found  the  years 
filled  with  the  satisfaction  which  well  spent  time 
and  warm  friendships  alone  can  give.  His  death  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight  years  seemed  premature,  but 
suffering  had  already  been  his  lot  for  several 
months,  and  he  met  the  grim  reaper  as  he  had  met 
all  the  events  of  his  life — with  high  courage  and 
serene  confidence. 

Mr.  Butler  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  families  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  being  a 
great-great-grandson  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  of 
colonial  and  Revolutionary  fame,  who  commanded 
the  patriots  of  Wyoming.  Born  in  Connecticut, 
Colonel    Zebulon    Butler    came    to    the    Wyoming 


Valley  prior  to  the  Revolution  and  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  which  included  part  of  the 
present  site  of  Kingston.  That  piece  of  ground 
was  inherited  by  a  son  of  Colonel  Zebulon,  namely 
General  Lord  Butler,  great-grandfather  of  Pierce 
Butler.  From  him  the  line  descends  through 
Pierce  Butler;  his  son  James  Butler,  who  was  the 
father  of  Pierce  Butler,  mentioned  above.  Pierce 
Butler,  the  father  of  James,  inherited  the  homestead 
tract  and  divided  it  among  his  four  children,  in- 
cluding James — and  thus  it  happens  that  three  gen- 
erations of  the  family  in  Mr  Butler's  direct  line 
were  bom  on  the  old  homestead.  This  bit  of  early 
history  is  commemorated  in  Butler  Street,  in 
Kingston,  which  was  named  for  the  pioneer  family. 

Pierce  Butler  was  born  in  Kingston,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  21,  1854,  son  of  James  M.  and 
Martha  (Lazarus)  Butler,  and  died  there  Sep- 
tember 13,  1913.  His  earliest  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  local  public  schools,  but  when  his 
courses  there  were  completed,  he  continued  his 
studies  in  Wyoming  Seminary,  from  which  he 
was  graduated.  He  began  his  active  career  as  an 
employee  of  the  Payne  Coal  Company,  btit  after 
a  time  he  severed  his  connection  with  that  concern 
and  affiliated  himself  with  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Traction  Company,  which  later  was  organized  as 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Railw^ay  Company.  When  the 
change  was  made  Mr.  Butler  was  retained  in  the 
employ  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Railway  Company,  in 
the  capacity  of  cashier.  Able,  faithful,  and  of  the 
strictest  honesty,  he  won  the  increasing  confidence 
of  the  firm  and  worked  his  way  up  until  he  was 
made  paymaster.  His  connection  with  that  com- 
pany was  maintained  until  two  years  before  his 
death,  when  he  retired,  having  become  somewhat 
disabled  by  rheumatism.  Always  ready  and  will- 
ing to  render  service  where  he  felt  that  service  was 
due,  he  served  for  one  year,  1903,  as  president  of 
the  Borough  Council.  He  gave  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  was  a  consistent  promoter 
of  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  aiding  in  those  quiet  ways  which  the  loyal 
citizen  can  best  serve  in  private  capacity.  He  was 
a  man  of  refined  tastes,  "always  and  everywhere, 
the  gentleman,"  and  throughout  his  life  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  history.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  prized  the  early 
history  of  his  own  family.  He  found  healthful 
recreation  in  fishing,  and  in  the  social  life  of  his 
home,  giving  to  his  family  that  simple  confidence, 
devotion,  and  affection  which  is  the  treasure  and 
the  inspiration  of  its  members. 

Pierce  Butler  married,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1896,  Mary  Beardslee,  who  died  November 
13.  1923,  daughter  of  Howkin  Buckeley  and  Char- 
lotte  (Qark)    Beardslee. 
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Howkin  Buckeley  Beardslee  was  a  prominent 
citizen  and  an  able  lawyer  of  Wilkes-Barre.  He 
was  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Times-Leader,"  Wilkes- 
Barre's  daily  paper,  and  was  district  attorney  for 
Wayne  County  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  He  practiced  law  in  Wilkes-Barre  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  was  elected  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  the  State  Senate  for  two  terms. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  became  the  parents  of  one 
child,  Mary  Beardslee,  who  was  born  October 
29,  1908;  married,  December  8,  1926,  Joseph  B. 
Lippincott,  in  New  York  City  at  the  Brick  Pres- 
byterian Church,  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thir- 
ty-seventh Street,  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Farr. 
Mr.  Lippincott  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre ;  he 
attended  Bucknell  University  and  was  graduated 
from  Mansfield  Normal  School,  as  class  president, 
in  1921.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  World  War,  hav- 
ing seen  service  under  fire,  from  April  11,  191 7,  to 
July  19,  1919,  as  second  class  gunner  of  the  United 
States  Destroyer  "Murray."  Mr.  Lippincott's  fra- 
ternal affiliation  is  with  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta 
Fraternity.  On  January  31,  1925,  he  was  awarded 
the  Carnegie  Medal  for  bravery  in  saving  the  life 
of  Ella  J.  M.  Goho,  who  was  in  danger  of  being 
struck  down  by  a  train  at  Montadon,  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Lippincott  is  a  member  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Country  Club,  the  Wilkes-Barre  Institute 
Association  and  the  Wyoming  Seminary  Associa- 
tion. She  holds  office  in  the  West  Side  Woman's 
Club,  as  club  historian,  and  takes  an  active  interest 
in  political  affairs.  Mrs.  Lippincott  is  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Butler  Estate  Com- 
pany. 


PETER  T.  WATT— Born  on  Stronsay,  one  of 
the  Orkney  Islands,  off  the  north  coast  of  Scot- 
land, Peter  T.  Watt,  who  was  later  to  found  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  a  business  house  that 
should  survive  him,  early  entered  mercantile  life, 
leaving  the  farm  and  serving  a  four  years'  appren- 
ticeship in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Kirkwall,  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  Orkneys.  He  then  came  to  the 
United  States,  locating  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  soon  found  a  position  as  a  mercantile 
clerk.  In  Boston  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
fellow  countryman,  Gilbert  Thompson,  who  was  to 
be  a  life-time  friend  and  a  business  partner.  After 
two  years'  experience  in  Boston  the  two  young 
men  located  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  for 
seven  years  they  were  employed  in  Hartford's  lar- 
gest dry  goods  house.  Brown,  Thompson  &  Com- 
pany. In  Hartford,  James  Shand,  also  a  Scotch- 
man, was  admitted  to  this  friendship,  all  working 
in  the  same  store.  In  1877  the  trio,  Peter  T.  Watt. 
James  Shand  and  Gilbert  Thompson,  decided  that 
their  combined  savings  constituted  sufficient  cap- 


ital to  justify  their  engaging  in  business  for  them- 
selves, and  out  of  several  cities  visited  during  the 
summer  of  that  year  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  most 
impressed  them.  There  was  no  available  site  then, 
but  in  February,  1878,  the  New  York  Store,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  went  out  of  busi- 
ness, and,  having  an  agent  on  the  lookout,  the  news 
quickly  reached  Hartford  and  on  March  the  ist  a  cir- 
cular was  distributed  in  Lancaster,  bearing  the  tid- 
ings that  "Watt,  Shand  and  Thompson,  late  with 
Thompson  &  McWhirter,  of  Hartford,"  had  leased 
the  New  York  Store  at  Nos.  20-22  East  King 
Street,  and  would  open  with  a  new  stock  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  dry  goods.  On  March  9,  1878, 
the  announcement  was  confirmed  by  the  opening 
of  the  store  on  the  date  mentioned  in  a  room  thirty 
by  sixty  feet,  with  nine  employees  including  three 
girls  and  a  cash  boy.  During  the  first  year  in  busi- 
ness the  New  York  Store  turned  its  capital  over 
ten  times,  and  within  a  few  years  was  doing  the 
largest  business  in  the  city. 

In  1880  the  business  was  moved  to  larger  quar- 
ters to  No.  ID  East  King  Street,  the  firm  name  on 
the  new  store  being  Watt,  Shand  &  Company.  Mr. 
Thompson  having  passed  away  in  1879.  The  part- 
ners bought  the  widow's  interest  and  she  returned 
to  her  old  home  in  Hartford,  finally  the  company 
part  of  the  name  was  dropped  and  Watt  &  Shand 
it  has  since  remained.  More  space  was  secured  by 
purchase  of  adjoining  buildings,  and  women's 
ready-to-wear  clothing  was  added  about  1889.  In 
1896  the  Prangley  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Cen- 
ter Square,  was  bought,  and  in  1900  a  new  build- 
ing and  a  remodeled  old  building  were  completed 
as  one  harmonious  structure,  four  stories  in  height, 
built  of  light  tan  brick,  marble  and  terra  cotta 
trimmed,  an  imposing  business  building  on  an  im- 
portant corner.  In  1905  floor  space  of  the  new 
store  was  increased  by  more  than  one-half  through 
the  purchase  of  three  properties  adjoining,  and 
upon  the  completion  of  this  great  addition  in  1907, 
men's  clothing  and  house  furnishings  were  added. 
Another  addition  was  made  in  1908,  when  the 
ground  on  which  the  Swain  stables  stood,  before 
their  destruction  by  fire,  was  bought  and  a  double 
three-story  warehouse  erected  for  the  storage  of 
reserve  stock.  The  store  is  now  a  fully  organized 
and  equipped  modern  department  store,  and  a 
member  of  the  Dry  Goods  Union  of  New  York,  an 
organization  with  twenty  other  stores  in  the  East 
as  members.  This  keeps  the  store  in  touch  with 
the  markets  of  the  world,  the  combination  having 
a  tremendous  purchasing  power  that  dictates  prices. 
James  Shand  died  May  8,  1920,  Peter  T.  Watt  then 
being  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  young  men  who 
in  1878  comprised  the  firm. 

After  his  coming  to  Lancaster  Mr.  Watt  took 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  a  public- 
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spirited  way  furthered  the  interests  of  his  adopted 
city.  When,  after  years  of  struggling  the  Hamil- 
ton Watch  Company  was  reorganized,  as  new  man- 
agement was  needed,  Mr.  Watt  and  his  associates 
entered  the  directorate  and  after  careful  planning 
the  finances  were  placed  on  a  solid  foundation. 
The  success  of  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company  since 
that  day  is  an  interesting  story  in  itself.  He  con- 
tinued for  years  as  vice-president  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  Farmers'  Trust  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  banking  houses  in  Lancaster,  was  built  up 
and  wonderfully  strengthened  while  Mr.  Watt  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  vice-presi- 
dent. The  flourishing  institution  at  the  corner  of 
King  and  Duke  streets  owes  much  of  its  success 
to  his  business  foresight  and  ability.  Mr.  Watt 
was  instrumental  in  interesting  owners  of  large 
factories  to  consider  locating  in  Lancaster.  Much 
of  this  work  was  done  while  he  was  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  religious  affiliation  Mr.  Watt  was  a  member 
and  trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
whose  affairs  he  took  an  active  interest.  His  offi- 
cial positions  summarized  are  as  follows :  Vice- 
president  of  Hamilton  Watch  Company;  director 
of  the  Farmers'  National  Bank ;  trustee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  trustee  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association ;  director 
and  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  director  of 
the  Acme  Cement  Corporation;  and  president  of 
the  Dry  Goods  Union.  Politically,  he  was  a  Re- 
publican. Mr.  Watt  was  always  a  great  lover  of 
horses,  and  took  great  delight  in  his  stable.  Also, 
he  was  very  fond  of  traveling,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country  more  than  twenty  times,  and  on  dif- 
ferent return  trips  Mr.  Watt  was  accompanied  by 
four  nephews  and  a  cousin. 

On  Thursday,  August  24,  1882,  in  Stronsay,  Mr. 
Watt  married  Elizabeth  Angus  Learnmouth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Learnmouth. 
On  May  27,  1883,  her  death  occurred  in  Lancaster, 
five  days  after  the  birth  of  twin  daughters,  Armie 
Slater  and  Katharine  Angus  Learnmouth.  Four 
years  later,  on  September  15,  1887,  Mr.  Watt  mar- 
ried Laura  Louise  Geiger,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christopher  Geiger.  Four  children  were  born 
to  them :  James,  Charles  Geiger,  Donald  Beates,  and 
Laura  Louise.  Mr.  Watt's  last  illness  began  in 
December,  1917,  four  years  before  his  death,  and 
during  this  long  period  he  was  frequently  visited 
by  his  business  partner  and  closest  friend,  Mr. 
James  Shand,  whom  he  finally  outlived.  A  host 
of  loyal  friends  and  employees  missed  his  daily 
confidence  during  this  lengthy  suffering  and  sep- 
aration, but  he  always  kept  himself  informed  daily 
through  the  press.  He  died  December  i,  1921,  at 
his  home,  "Roslyn,"  on  Marietta  Avenue,  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  six  children,  seven  grand- 


children and  one  brother,  John  Watt,  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 


JOHN  STROHM  SPEER— The  time  would 
never  have  come  when  St.  Marys  would  have  felt 
that  John  S  Speer  could  be  spared  from  her  cit- 
izen ranks  or  from  among  her  leaders  of  industry. 
Active  and  progressive,  a  man  of  high  ideals  and 
blameless  character,  a  man  of  many  friends  because 
he  was  a  friend  to  many,  he  was  a  commanding 
figure  in  the  commercial,  civic  and  social  life  of  the 
city  where  he  had  made  his  home  for  the  past 
twenty-seven  years,  contributing  to  its  prosperity 
by  establishing  one  of  the  strongest  industries  of 
that  industrial  center.  Like  one  of  old,  suddenly 
"he  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  Leaving  his  office 
in  his  usual  health,  he  joined  the  team  of  his  golf 
club  in  a  tournament  with  the  Wellsville  Golf  Club 
and  had  played  to  the  fourth  green  on  the  second 
round  when,  without  warning,  he  was  stricken  with 
an  acute  attack  of  heart  trouble  and  passed  away 
before  help  could  reach  him.  The  sad  news  stunned 
those  in  the  city  with  whom  he  had  been  working 
so  short  a  time  before,  and  heads  and  hearts  were 
bowed  with  grief  at  the  loss  which  each  one  felt  to 
be  a  personal  one. 

Born  at  Harmersville,  Alleghany  County,  Janu- 
ary 4,  1859,  John  S.  Speer  received  his  education 
in  the  local  schools,  beginning  his  life  as  a  bread 
winner  in  a  drug  store  at  Sharpsburg.  Holding  to 
this  same  vocation,  he  went  West  after  some  time 
and  obtained  a  position  with  a  druggist  of  Denver 
and  then  of  Pueblo,  Colorado.  He  next  traveled  to 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  but  after  a  few  months,  he 
turned  his  face  again  homewards,  returning  for  a 
brief  time  to  Sharpsburg.  At  Sandusky,  Ohio,  he 
made  his  first  contact  with  the  industry  with  which 
his  name  was  soon  to  be  identified,  and  carried  on 
his  products  far  and  near.  He  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Partridge  Carbon  Company,  and  settled 
down  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject 
of  carbon  and  the  carbon  industry.  He  became  an 
expert  authority  in  his  subject,  and  in  1898  he 
came  to  St.  Marys  and  organized  a  company,  giving 
it  his  own  name,  The  Speer  Carbon  Company.  Its 
beginnings  were  small  but  set  on  solid  foundations, 
foundations  upon  which  the  superstructure  might 
be  enlarged  as  events  warranted  expansion.  Care- 
ful management  and  good  business  ability  were 
given  to  the  new-born  industry,  and  it  grew,  grew 
rapidly,  carrying  its  name  as  its  guarantee.  Mr. 
Speer  lived  long  enough  to  see  it  grow  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  world  in  the  car- 
bon industry.  Holding  the  office  of  president  and 
general  manager,  he  gave  closest  attention  to  the 
work,  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  his 
office,  and  it  was  to  his  untiring  industry  that  much 
of  the  success  of  the  company  was  due. 
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Mr.  Speer  held  the  distinction  of  establishing 
the  first  electric  light  plant  in  St.  Marys,  the  cur- 
rent for  it  being  supplied  from  the  plant  of  the 
Speer  Carbon  Company.  His  other  interests  and 
offices  were:  Vice-president  of  the  State  Game 
Commission,  trustee  of  the  Eban  J.  Russ  Library, 
trustee  of  the  Andrew  Kaul  Memorial  Hospital, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Shiloh  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  treasurer  of  St.  Marys  school 
district. 

Mr.  Speer  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
Masonic  Order  and  was  a  member  of  the  follow- 
ing bodies :  The  George  E.  Wagner  Lodge,  No. 
639,  of  St.  Marys ;  Orient  Council,  No.  30,  of 
Ridgway;  Elk  Chapter,  No.  230,  of  Ridgway; 
Knapps  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  of  Ridg- 
way; Toledo  Consistory,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  and 
Al  Koran  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Cleveland.  He  was  also  fra- 
ternally identified  with  the  St.  Marys  Lodge,  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  local  Kiwanis  Qub,  Wild  Life  League 
of  St.  Marys,  and  the  American  Trap  Shooting 
Organization.  He  was  an  ardent  sportsman,  and 
like  all  true  sportsmen,  actively  supported  and 
furthered  every  measure  for  the  protection  of  wild 
life.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  li  Gun  Club  of  St.  Marys  some  years 
ago,  and  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  this  work 
that  his  name  was  mentioned  to  Governor  Brum- 
baugh in  1 91 5,  and  the  Governor  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  State  Game  Commission,  on  which 
he  had  served  uninterruptedly  since  his  appoint- 
ment at  that  time.  A  year  before  his  demise  he 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Speer's  many-sided  nature  gave  him  an  in- 
terest in  everything  that  concerned  the  welfare  or 
happiness  of  his  fellow  citizens.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  manager  of  the  Temple  Theatre,  ana 
he  aided  greatly  in  establishing  the  hospital  and 
the  free  library.  Any  one  furthering  a  project  of 
real  worth  could  count  on  generous  and  active  sup- 
port from  Mr.  Speer. 

On  April  30,  1901,  John  S.  Speer  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Helen  Mann  Fryling,  daughter  of 
Henry  Fryling,  of  St.  Marys.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer 
became  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Grant 
Herrick,  and  one  son,  John  S.  Speer,  2d,  both  of 
whom  reside  at  St.  Marys. 


RUBY  ROSS  VALE— Contributions  of  great 
and  lasting  value  have  been  made  to  the  practice 
and  literature  of  the  legal  profession  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Ruby  Ross  Vale,  whose  offices  are  in 
Philadelphia  and  residence  in  Milford,  Delaware. 
He  enjoys  at  once  the  confidence  and  highest 
regard  of  the  bench  and  bar,  and  is  himself  a  con- 


structive force  for  the  promotion  of  professional 
and  civic  ideals. 

The  Vale  family  settled  in  York  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  its  representatives  were  among  the 
founders  of  Warrington  Meeting  House. 

The  Vale  arms  are  thus  described: 

Vale  Arms — Per  fess  argent  and  azure,  in  chief 
a  lion  passant  guardant  of  the  second. 
Crest — On  a  tower  a  crescent  gules. 

Joseph  Griffith  Vale,  father  of  Ruby  Ross,  was 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Dauphin  County 
and  Cumberland  County  bars,  and  served  with 
enviable  distinction  as  a  captain  in  the  Union 
Army  in  the  Civil  War.  He  married  Sarah  Ruby 
Eyster,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Catherine 
(Ruby)  Eyster.  The  Ruby  and  Eyster  families 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Cumberland 
County,  having  gone  there  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Ruby  Ross  Vale  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  19,  1874.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  prepared  to  take 
his  higher  courses  of  study  at  Dickinson  Pre- 
paratory School,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1892 
to  Dickinson  College,  and  from  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  at  his  grad- 
uation with  the  class  of  1896.  From  1896  to  1898 
he  served  as  principal  of  the  Milford  Classical 
School,  Milford,  Delaware.  He  returned  to 
Dickinson  to  complete  his  law  studies,  and  in  1899 
was  awarded  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
and  Master  of  Arts.  In  1910  his  alma  mater  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Laws.  The  fraternity  to  which  he  was 
bidden  while  at  Dickinson  is  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 

On  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides,  Mr. 
Vale  comes  of  families  of  lawyers.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Pennsylvania  bar  in  1899,  and  sub- 
sequently spent  several  years  with  the  Barristers' 
Bureau.  His  actual  practice  of  the  law  began 
with  the  entry  in  association  with  the  firm  of 
Alexander  &  Magill.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Vale  remained  as  a  partner  of 
Mr.  Magill  until  the  latter's  elevation  to  the 
bench;  since  that  event  he  has  practiced  alone, 
specializing  in  corporation,  banking  and  insurance 
law.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  practice  his 
success  has  been  cumulative,  showing  the  firm 
hold  that  he  has  on  a  large  and  growing  clientele. 
His  industry,  talents  and  learning  are  the  prin- 
cipal factors  that  have  entered  into  the  fine  record 
he  has  achieved,  and  they  give  promise  of  still 
further  professional  triumphs.  Prominent  among 
his  clients  are  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company, 
Tide-Water  Oil  Company,  Sun  Oil  Company, 
Royal  Indemnity  Insurance  Company,  Northwest- 
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ern  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  Fox  Chase 
National  Bank,  LaFrance  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Continental  Life  Insurance  Company.  He 
is  also  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Milford,  Delaware,  and  the  LaFrance  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Mr.  Vale  has  been  connected  with  a  number  of 
important  and  leading  cases,  not  only  in  the  courts 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  other  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

By  nature  a  student,  and  endowed  with  a  liter- 
ary gift,  Mr.  Vale  has  brought  out  a  number  of 
important  legal  works,  which  show  the  results  of 
deep  research,  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  sub- 
jects presented,  and  a  clearness  of  style  and  facil- 
ity of  codification  that  are  readily  appreciated  by 
the  bench  and  bar.  A  partial  list  of  his  works  in- 
cludes "Elementary  Principles  of  Pennsylvania 
Law,"  two  volumes,  which  has  run  through  sev- 
eral editions;  indexed  and  arranged  the  laws  of 
"Negotiable  Instruments,"  and  also  the  law  of 
"Mechanics'  Liens,"  1901 ;  annotated  the  "Rules 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania";  compiled 
"Vale's  Supplement  of  Brightley's  Digest,"  one 
volume;  "Vale's  Pennsylvania  Digest,"  ten  vol- 
umes; "Supplement  to  Vale's  Pennsylvania  Di- 
gest," four  volumes;  and  has  written  numerous 
treatises  on  law  and  essays  on  general  literary 
subjects. 

In  Republican  political  councils,  Mr.  Vale  is 
esteemed  a  strong  and  influential  party  man,  who 
has  done  much  to  advance  the  policies  and  pro- 
mote the  candidacies  of  that  party.  He  served 
as  delegate-at-large  from  the  State  of  Delaware  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1908,  191 2 
and  1916.  His  name  was  suggested  and  voted  for 
United  States  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Vale  enjoys  high  standing  in  the  leading 
organized  bodies  of  his  profession,  as  witness  his 
membership  in  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  and  the  Law  Acad- 
emy of  Philadelphia.  He  moves  in  circles  of  peo- 
ple of  refined  tastes  and  his  is  a  welcome  presence 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Geographical 
Society,  American  Historical  Society,  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society,  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  University 
Museum,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  having  membership  in  Milford 
Lodge  of  Delaware.  He  belongs  to  the  Union 
League  and  Racquet  Clubs  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Sons  of  Delaware,  the  Economic  League  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  Milford  Club  of  Milford, 
Delaware;  and  the  Rehoboth  Golf  Club.  Of 
Quaker  ancestry,  his  religious  connection  is  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Milford,  where 


he  has  his  residence.  He  maintains  a  helpful 
contact  with  Dickinson  College  in  the  capacity 
of  trustee,  and  his  sustained  interest  in  the  insti- 
tution's welfare  is  deeply  appreciated  by  faculty, 
student  body  and  the  alumni.  Outdoor  recrea- 
tions have  a  healthful  claim  upon  Mr.  Vail,  who 
is  especially  fond  of  fishing.  He  is  also  a  pedes- 
trian, and  is  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  golf  links. 

Mr.  Vale  married,  at  Milford,  Delaware,  Maria 
Elizabeth  Williams,  daughter  of  Robert  H.  and 
Maria  Elizabeth  Williams ;  the  former  was  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milford,  and 
the  latter  a  daughter  of  former  Governor  Causey, 
of  Delaware.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vale  have  been 
born  two  daughters:  Maria  Elizabeth,  deceased; 
and  Grace  Ruby,  married  Frederick  B.  Asche, 
son  of  the  late  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey. 

The  legal  annals  of  the  Keystone  State  have 
long  since  made  secure  the  record  of  Ruby  Ross 
Vale,  who  has  his  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
the  lawyers  of  this  Commonwealth. 


FRANK  B.  McCLAIN— When  the  history  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  her  public  men 
shall  have  been  written,  its  pages  will  bear  no 
nobler  name  and  record  than  that  of  Frank  B. 
McClain,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  many 
sterling  qualities.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of 
citizens  who,  although  undemonstrative  and  un- 
assuming in  their  natures,  nevertheless  form  the 
characters  and  mould  the  society  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  dwell.  It  is  this  class  that 
develops  our  great  business  interests,  spreads  our 
commerce,  and  to  them  is  due  the  remarkable 
growth  and  development  not  only  of  this  great 
State,  but  of  America,  the  greatest  Nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Mr.  McClain  was  possessed  in 
no  small  degree,  of  that  mysterious  and  magnetic 
charm  which,  intangible  as  the  spirit  of  life  it- 
self, yet  manifests  itself  with  dynamic  force  in  all 
human  relations  and  differentiates  its  possessions 
from,  the  commonplace.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  such  a  man  to  a  city,  State  and 
Nation.  His  influence  has  ramified  throughout 
the  commercial  and  industrial  life,  extending  itself 
to  the  whole  social  economy,  everyone  from  the 
toiling  laborer  to  the  merchant  prince  receiving 
the  benefit  of  his  efforts,  and  especially  is  that 
true  if  he  occupies  an  executive  public  position. 
During  the  last  century  many  men  of  conspicuous 
worth  and  efficiency  have  occupied  positions  of 
public  trust,  but  none  with  greater  honor  than  the 
subject  of  this  memorial,  whose  years  spent  in 
public  office  as  well  as  in  private  business  enter- 
prises were  marked  by  strict  adherence  to  the 
loftiest  principles  of  integrity.  Frank  B.  McClain 
was   born   in   Lancaster,    Pennsylvania,    April    14, 
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1864,  son  of  Francis  and  Susan  (Mulhatten)  Mc- 
Clain.  The  father  came  to  this  country  from 
County  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1840,  arriving 
in  Lancaster  in  1841  and  engaging  in  the  cattle 
business. 

Frank  B.  McClain  was  graduated  from  the 
Lancaster  High  School  in  1881,  and  later  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Villa  Nova 
College.  His  first  business  position  was  with 
Levi  Sensenig,  a  prominent  cattle  dealer,  in  whose 
employ  he  passed  from  the  position  of  bookkeeper 
to  that  of  salesman.  By  the  year  1890  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  industry  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
start  in  business  for  himself,  which  he  did,  in  asso- 
ciation with  George  R.  Sensenig  and  Andrew  F. 
Frantz.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1897. 
Subsequently  Mr.  McClain  was  a  large  dealer  in 
cattle  and  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Lancaster  Live  Stock  Exchange,  of  which  he  was 
president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  head  of 
the  McClain  Commission  Company,  with  offices 
in  the  stock  yards.  He  was  an  expert  in  his  indus- 
try, whose  advice,  prognostications  and  press  state- 
ments throughout  the  United  States  were  held  in 
high  esteem  by  farmers  and  men  of  the  trade 
throughout  the  State.  He  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
nationally  famous  Fat  Cattle  Shows  at  Lancaster 
Stock  Yards.  His  political  advancement  was 
rapid.  Shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  City  Council  of  Lancaster. 
Election  to  the  Legislature  in  1894  resulted  in 
eight  consecutive  reelections.  He  served  on  many 
committees,  acted  as  speaker  pro  tern  in  1897 
twice,  and  in  1901,  and  was  elected  speaker  in 
1907.  From  1901  to  1914  he  was  mayor  of  Lan- 
caster. Senator  J.  P.  McNicholl  chose  him  for 
lieutenant-governor  in  1914.  It  was  during  the 
convention  of  1902  that  Mr.  McClain  received  the 
sobriquet  of  "the  Red  Rose  of  Lancaster."  While 
he  was  placing  before  the  convention  the  name  of 
former  Attorney- General  John  P.  Elkin  as  a  can- 
didate on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Governor,  he 
seized  a  bunch  of  red  roses  which  were  in  a  vase 
on  the  speaker's  table,  and  holding  one  up  ex- 
claimed "The  Red  Rose  of  Lancaster  blooms  for 
the  Plow  Boy  of  Indiana!"  Lancaster  had  pre- 
viously declared  for  Elkin.  Recalling  the  history 
of  "The  Wars  of  the  Roses"  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  this  tribute  was  well  applied. 

During  the  session  of  1905,  Mr.  McClain  was 
the  party  floor  leader  and  throughout  his  service 
as  legislator  displayed  rare  forcibleness  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  such  matters  as  he  deemed  right.  As 
lieutenant-governor  he  presided  over  two  sessions 
of  the  State  Senate  and  was  chosen  chairman,  pre- 
siding over  the  sessions  of  the  Pardon  Board.  His 
patriotic  service  during  the  World  War  took  the 


form  of  office  as  Public  Welfare  Commissioner. 
This  commission  was  voted,  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature, $2,000,000  for  the  work  of  rehabilitation 
for  the  soldiers  after  the  war.  His  courageous 
performance  of  his  duties  and  his  insistence  on 
fair  prices  brought  him  favorably  to  the  attention 
of  the  whole  United  States.  His  ready  wit,  fear- 
lessness in  defending  what  he  thought  right  against 
all  opposition,  and  his  personal  magnetism  made 
him  a  favorite  speaker  at  banquets  and  public 
meetings  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  McClain  was  generous  and  public-spirited 
in  many  ways.  It  was  he  who  began  the  "Happy 
Christmases"  in  the  Home  for  Friendless  Children 
and  every  year,  costumed  as  Santa  Claus,  visited 
the  institution  and  distributed  gifts  among  the  lit- 
tle orphans.  All  the  children  in  his  part  of  the 
State  loved  him.  Possessed  of  a  magnificent  tenor 
voice,  he  sang  as  often  as  he  was  asked  at  con- 
certs given  for  charitable  purposes.  He  was  a 
communicant  of  St.  Anthony's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  a  director  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in 
Lancaster,  in  whose  progress  he  was  keenly  inter- 
ested. His  fraternal  affiliation  was  with  Lan- 
caster Lodge,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Club,  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Travelers'  Protective  Association,  the  Americus 
Club  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Terrapin  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  for  twenty  years 
president,  proving  himself  a  suitable  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  most  widely  known  American 
clubs  noted  for  its  entertainment  of  many  celeb- 
rities both  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

On  February  14,  1888,  Frank  B.  McClain  mar- 
ried Ellen  Bernardine  (E.  Bernardine)  O'Neill, 
daughter  of  Charles  F.  and  Annie  (McCafferty) 
O'Neill,  and  throughout  the  continuance  of  their 
ideally  happy  married  life,  Mrs.  McClain's  devo- 
tion to  her  husband's  interests  was  truly  remark- 
able. 

Death  came  to  former  Lieutenant-Governor  Mc- 
Clain on  October  11,  1925,  when  he  was  sixty-one 
years  old.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  Pennsylvania,  his  friends  legion,  in  business  and 
political  circles,  and  including  even  the  children  of 
every  locality  in  which  he  became  known.  He 
had  the  distinction  of  serving  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State.  His  qualities  of 
mind  and  personality  were  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  this  and  other  demands.  He  was  generous  and 
kindly  in  all  his  dealings,  zealous  in  constructive 
service  for  others. 


JOHN  A.  BROPHY^  M.  D.— Three  score 
years  of  life,  filled  for  the  greater  part  with  a 
splendid  professional  service  to  the  afflicted,  par- 
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ticularly  to  sufferers  in  homes  for  destitute  chil- 
dren and  for  widows,  was  that  allotted  to  Dr.  John 
A.  Brophy,  prominently  known  eye  specialist,  late 
of  Philadelphia.  He  held  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest 
optical  surgeons  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  where  he 
had  practiced  for  approximately  thirty  years,  hav- 
ing been  at  all  times  possessed  of  the  charitable 
instinct,  and  never  happier  than  when  employing 
his  powers  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  he  knew 
were  without  adequate  means, 

Andrew  Brophy,  father  of  Dr.  Brophy,  was  born 
in  Ireland  and  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  Diiblin.t  Having  married  in  Ireland  at  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  he  and  his  bride  came  to  the 
United  States  on  their  wedding  trip.  They  were 
so  won  by  the  prepossessing  features  of  Philadel- 
phia that  they  settled  there  for  life,  Andrew 
Brophy  entering  into  association  with  his  cousin, 
also  named  Andrew  Brophy,  in  the  dye-house 
business  bearing  the  latter's  name.  This  was  one 
of  the  very  first  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Brophy,  the  new  associate, 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  business,  which  was 
principally  engaged  in  the  dyeing  of  carpet  yarns. 
When  he  was  fifty  years  old  and  his  son,  John  A., 
was  aged  nine  years,  he  died  of  pneumonia  con- 
tracted by  getting  thoroughly  wet  during  a  fire  in 
the  dye  house  while  he  was  trying  to  save  a  quan- 
tity of  valuable  yams  from  the  flames.  This  very 
sad  occurrence  when  at  the  height  of  his  useful- 
ness and  in  the  prime  of  life,  left  the  widow  and 
her  son  to  rely  largely  upon  their  own  resources. 
But  the  mother  was  a  brave  woman,  of  strong  will 
and  inflexible  courage,  and  she  reared  her  boy  in 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  instilling  within  him  the 
ambition  to  get  on  in  the  world,  helping  him  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  education  by  which  he  was 
to  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  his  home  city. 

Dr.  John  A.  Brophy  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  September  26,  1865,  son  of  Andrew 
and  Rosanna  (Meigher)  Brophy,  his  mother  a  na- 
tive of  Wexford,  Ireland.  He  received  his  prelim- 
inary education  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  then  entered  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
College  and  Hospital,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1897  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Having  already  given  special  study  to 
the  diseases  of  the  eye,  he  perfected  himself  still 
further  in  that  department  by  practice  for  one 
year  in  association  with  Dr.  L.  Fox,  a  leading  Phil- 
adelphia oculist.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  en- 
tered practice  under  his  own  name,  and  also  became 
assistant  professor  of  work  relative  to  the  eye, 
assisting  Dr.  Fox  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege and  Hospital,  also  performing  operations  in 
the  hospital,  of  whose  staff  he  was  a  member.    His 
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work  there  will  long  be  remembered  for  .its  re- 
markable skill  and  unselfish  devotion.  He  resigned 
his  position  at  that  hospital  in  1918  to  go  to  St. 
Agnes'  Hospital,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  and  did  much  notable  work  during  the  World 
War  period.  For  his  highly  prized  efforts  in  be- 
half of  service  men  he  was  made  the  recipient  of 
official  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government.  He  was  appointed  chief  eye  surgeon, 
and  continued  his  professional  labors  at  that  hos- 
pital until  1921,  when  he  resigned,  and  thereafter, 
until  his  death,  devoted  himself  to  private  prac- 
tice with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  expert  serv- 
ice at  St.  Vincent's  Maternity  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia, with  which  he  was  associated  from  the  time 
of  his  graduation  from  the  medical  school  until 
1922,  when  the  pressure  of  his  private  prac- 
tice compelled  him  to  relinquish  that  work  also. 

The  reigning  motive  in  Dr.  Brophy's  life  was  his 
practical  sympathy  with  his  fellow  humans  who 
were  afflicted  and  destitute.  His  heart  and  soul 
were  in  the  great  work  he  did  for  the  institutions 
which  commanded  his  interest.  His  philanthropy 
found  expression  in  his  work  for  the  inmates  of 
the  Catholic  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  with 
which  he  was  connected  from  the  time  of  his 
graduation  until  his  death,  and  for  St.  Anne's 
Home  for  Widows  and  Single  Women,  in  which 
he  was  intensely  interested.  He  also  performed 
much  charitable  work  for  other  Catholic  institu- 
tions in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College  and  Hospital  Alumni 
Association. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career  Dr.  Brophy  acted 
as  school  director  for  one  of  the  district  boards  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education.  He  did 
work  of  inestimable  value  during  the  World  War 
as  medical  examiner  for  the  Philadelphia  District 
Draft  Board.  He  was  a  third  degree  member  of 
Marquette  Council,  No.  289,  Knights  of  Columbus ; 
and  a  life  member  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick.  He  also  belonged  to  the  Philapatrian 
Club  at  one  time,  and  was  held  in  very  high  re- 
gard in  professional  and  social  circles. 

Dr.  John  A.  Brophy  married,  September  17,  1913, 
in  Philadelphia,  Carolyn  School,  a  native  of  that 
city,  and  daughter  of  Charles  E.  and  Carolyn  (Mc- 
Caffrey) School,  and  a  descendant  of  John  School, 
whose  name  is  recorded  in  the  Philadelphia  City 
Directory  of  1832  as  a  stone  carver.  The  Schools 
are  an  old  family  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Brophy's 
father  was  on  the  staff  of  the  "Philadelphia 
Record,"  and  during  the  Civil  War  served  that 
paper  as  its  correspondent  in  the  field.  At  one 
time  he  was  the  editor  of  the  "Evening  Star  Daily" 
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of  Philadelphia.  Children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Brophy :  i.  Charles,  born  June  23,  1914.  2.  John 
A.,  born  May  16,  1917.  The  father  of  this  fam- 
ily died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  June  9,  1926, 
in  his  sixty-first  year. 

Laudatory  phrases  can  never  measure  the  worth 
of  the  life  and  the  quality  of  the  service  given  by 
Dr.  Brophy.  Of  medium  height  and  humble  bear- 
ing, he  was  the  embodiment  of  kindness  which 
shone  in  his  face  and  from  his  eyes.  Modest  and 
unassuming,  he  labored  not  for  the  sake  of  amass- 
ing wealth,  but  to  be  of  service  to  the  extent  of 
his  powers  to  his  fellows.  Honesty  and  courage 
he  enthroned  as  guiding  principles  in  his  career, 
and  these,  among  other  desirable  qualities,  made 
him  a  fitting  example  to  be  emulated  by  his  sons 
and  the  youth  of  other  families. 


GEORGE  BURNHAM— Despite  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  years  have  elapsed  since  the  late 
George  Burnham,  head  of  the  widely  known  house 
of  Burnham,  Williams  &  Company,  ceased  to  be 
an  active  force  in  the  business  world  of  Philadel- 
phia, his  name  and  the  memory  of  his  work  are 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  very  many  of  our  cit- 
izens. Not  only  in  manufacturing  circles  was  Mr. 
Burnham  a  power,  but  in  the  promotion  of  the 
charitable  and  philanthropic  interests  of  his  adopted 
city  he  was  long,  earnestly  and  actively  influential. 

George  Burnham  was  bom  March  11,  1817,  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  a  son  of  Charles  and 
Persis  (White)  Burnham,  and  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Burnham,  who  about  1635,  settled  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  In  Colonial  days  the  descen- 
dants of  Thomas  Burnham,  who  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  man  of  much  force  of  character,  became  resi- 
dents of  Springfield.  Persis  (White)  Burnham 
traced  her  descent  from  Elder  John  White,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  successively  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Had- 
ley,  Massachusetts.  He  was  one  of  the  first  select- 
men of  Cambridge  and  twice  served  as  deputy  to 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  family 
has  borne  arms  as  follows : 

Burnham  Arms — Gules,  a  chevron  or,  between 
three  lions'  heads  erased  argent. 

Crest — A  leopard's  head,  erased  proper. 

(Crozier's   "General   Armory.") 

The  education  of  George  Burnham  was  received 
in  the  public  schools,  but  his  attendance  there  soon 
came  to  an  end,  for  when  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  came  to  Philadelphia  and  entered 
the  service  of  Baldwin  &  Colton,  wholesale  gro- 
cers, at  Second  and  Dock  streets,  the  junior  part- 
ner being  a  friend  of  the  Burnham  family.  Real- 
izing how  very  limited  had  been  his  early  educa- 
tional opportunities,  Mr.  Burnham  devoted  every 
leisure  moment  to  the  study  of  history  and  biog- 


raphy, often  reading  far  into  the  night.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  his  working  day  was  from  six  in 
the  morning  until  ten  at  night  it  seems  clear  that 
•he  must  have  frequently  "burned  the  midnight  oil." 
The  inventive  genius  which  was  one  of  his  marked 
characteristics  resulted,  when  he  was  but  a  youth, 
in  the  construction  of  a  diving  machine  which  was 
practically  tested  in  the  Delaware. 

In  1837  Mr.  Burnham  obtained  a  clerical  posi- 
tion in  the  locomotive  works  of  M.  Wj  Baldwin. 
Here  he  found  himself  in  his  true  element  and 
steadily  rose,  advancing  from  one  place  to  another 
of  increased  responsibility.  Upon  the  de*th  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  in  1866,  Mr.  Burnham  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  which  was  then  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  M.  Baird  &  Company.  Eventually,  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  the  ownership  of  the 
business,  he  became  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  the 
style  being  altered  to  Burnham,  Williams  &  Com- 
pany. The  concern  was  later  incorporated  as  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  fact  that  this 
organization  is  today  one  of  the  foremost  manu- 
facturing concerns  of  the  United  States  is  very 
largely  owing  to  the  clear-sighted  wisdom  and 
wisely-aggressive  management  of  George  Burnham. 
He  was  for  years  the  manager  and  controller  of 
the  moneyed  interests  of  the  enterprise,  also  figur- 
ing prominently  in  financial  circles  in  other  im- 
portant relations.  Mr.  Burnham  was  a  member  of 
the  Union  League,  the  Art  Club,  and  the  City  Club, 
and  various  associations  of  scientific  and  literary 
foundation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  original 
"Committee  of  One  Hundred"  and  was  identified 
with  all  important  movements  for  political  reform. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Church,  "Sweden- 
borgian,"  at  Twenty-second  and  Chestnut  streets, 
and  at  one  time  president  of  that  society. 

On  February  13,  1843,  Mr.  Burnham  married 
Anna  Hemple,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Ann  Cook 
Hemple,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  their 
children  were :  Catherine,  William,  who  married 
Emma  Warren,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts ; 
George,  Jr.,  who  married  Anna  G.  Lewis ;  Mary 
Arthur,  Anna,  who  married  Theodore  J.  Lewis, 
and  Emma,  who  married  Frederick  J.  Stimson,  of 
New  York.  George  Burnham  died  December  12, 
1912,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year. 


THE  REV.  DR.  FREDERICK  GEBHART 
GOTWALD— The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Gebhart  Gotwald  in  the  early  part  of  1926 
brought  to  a  close  a  life  which  had  been  devoted 
to  God  and  Christianity  for  three  and  a  half  dec- 
ades, and  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Lutheran  church 
which  had  been  of  an  unusually  beneficent  and 
constructive  nature.  The  life  of  the  Rev.  Eh-.  Gk>t- 
wald  was  busy,  fruitful,  and  unselfish ;  and  his  ca- 
reer in  all  of  its  many  phases  and  ramifications 
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was  an  inspiring  example  of  unflagging  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  and  can  very  well 
serve  as  a  model  and  guide  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  those  who  have  chosen  the  ministry  as 
their  special  field  of  endeavor.  He  was  the  fourth 
Lutheran  minister  of  his  family  in  direct  line,  his 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  having 
also  given  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  is  indebted  to  these  godly  men  for 
their  constructive  labors  is  an  irrefutable  fact. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Gebhart  Gotwald  was 
born  at  Aaronsburg,  Pennsylvania,  May  ii,  1869, 
at  the  home  of  his  grandmother,  the  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Gotwald,  who  died  in  the  year  1843. 
His  father  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Luther  Alexander 
Gotwald,  and  his  mother  was  Mary  Elizabeth 
(King)  Gotwald.  On  his  father's  side  Dr.  Got- 
wald was  of  Pennsylvania  German  stock,  and  of 
old  Colonial  New  England  stock  on  his  mother's 
side,  being  connected  with  the  Hannibal  family. 
The  father,  Dr.  Luther  A.  Gotwald,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished preacher  and  professor.  His  last  pas- 
torate was  that  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, from  which  he  was  called  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  practical  theology  in  the  Hamma  Di- 
vinity School  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  he  died, 
September  15,  1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  in 
the  forty-first  year  of  his  ministry. 

Frederick  Gebhart  Gotwald,  as  a  boy,  lived  with 
his  parents  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  from 
1870  to  1874  at^d  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  from 
1874  to  1885,  where  he  prepared  for  Gettysburg 
College  at  the  York  County  Academy  and  at  the 
York  Collegiate  Institute.  He  then  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Gettysburg  College,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Springfield, 
Ohio,  he  continued  his  course  at  Wittenburg  Col- 
lege, whence  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1888.  He  then  matriculated  at  the  Hamma  Di- 
vinity School  and  was  graduated  from  that  time- 
honored  institution  in  the  year  1891.  While  still  a 
student  in  the  Divinity  School  he  organized  the 
Fifth  Lutheran  Church  in  Springfield  and  remained 
as  its  pastor  until  1896.  During  his  able  pastorate 
the  congregation  became  self-supporting  and 
erected  the  present  fine  stone  edifice.  Later,  he 
also  organized  the  Calvary  Lutheran  Church  at 
Springfield,  and  after  his  removal  to  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  year  1904,  he  organized  success- 
ively the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  for  a 
time  he  was  the  pastor,  the  Augsburg  Lutheran 
Church  and  the  Lutheran  Chapel  of  the  Advent. 
This  extraordinary  achievement  in  constructive  or- 
ganization was  accomplished  in  addition  to  work 
in  other  spheres.  From  1896  to  1898  he  taught  at 
the  Hamma  Divinity  School,  his  alma  mater;  and 
also  in  1896  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  "Lu- 


theran World,"  resigning  from  his  pedagogical 
duties  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  editorial  work.  In  191 1,  when  the  General 
Synod  wished  to  establish  a  weekly  official  church 
paper.  Dr.  Gotwald  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
editorial  committee,  and  the  first  issue  of  the  paper 
appeared  on  March  7,  1912.  The  new  publication 
was  called  the  "Lutheran  Church  Work,"  and  Dr. 
Gotwald  was  shortly  made  editor  of  it,  merging 
a  monthly  paper  of  that  name  and  the  weekly  "Lu- 
theran World"  into  the  new  publication.  Later  the 
"Lutheran  Observer"  was  also  absorbed,  and  the 
"Lutheran  Church  Work"  gave  splendid  service 
for  a  period  of  seven  years  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Gotwald.  In  1919  it  was  in  turn  absorbed  by 
"The  Lutheran,"  the  new  official  organ  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  In  1907  Dr. 
Gotwald  became  part  owner,  co-editor,  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  "Lutheran  Quarterly,"  and 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  in  1909,  the  editorial 
staff  consisted  of  Drs.  Singmaster,  Gotwald  and 
Clutz.  Dr.  Gotwald  became  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  the  General  Synod  in  the 
year  1904,  with  headquarters  at  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  at  its  merging  in  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  of  America  in  1918,  he  became  the  execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  new  Board  of  Education, 
holding  this  important  position  and  discharging  the 
many  duties  devolving  upon  him  with  great  ability 
until  his  sudden  death. 

Dr.  Gotwald  was  a  man  of  engaging  yet  dom- 
inant personality,  deep  and  comprehensive  scholar- 
ship, and  excellent  address.  His  several  spheres 
of  activity  and  great  service  indicate  his  unusual 
versatility,  but  more  especially  he  excelled  as  an 
organizer.  No  difficulties  daunted  him,  and  he  was 
an  undeviating  optimist  through  his  well-grounded 
faith  in  God.  An  ardent  Lutheran  by  heritage 
and  conviction,  he  accepted  the  teachings  of  his 
church  without  the  slightest  misgiving  and  believed 
implicitly  in  her  eventual  triumph.  The  replen- 
ishing of  the  ministry  and  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation were  very  near  his  heart.  He  was  a  man 
without  guile,  an  enemy  to  no  man,  courteous 
always,  a  rare  friend,  a  faithful  co-worker  in  the 
Lord's  Vineyard,  and  nothing  ever  seemed  to  ruffle 
the  quiet  serenity  of  his  spirit.  His  loss,  not  only 
to  the  Lutheran  church,  his  family  and  his  col- 
leagues, but  also  to  the  entire  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, cannot  be  measured,  for  his  life  was  one  of 
unusual  helpfulness. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Gotwald  was  married 
at  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  1897,  to  Julia  Agnes 
Small,  a  daughter  of  David  Etter  and  Mary  (Ful- 
ton) Small,  well  known  and  highly  respected  resi- 
dents of  that  city.  Dr.  Gotwald  was  most  happy  in 
his  domestic  life,  and  took  his  chief  pleasure  in  his 
own  home  surrounded  by  the  members  of  his  own 
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family.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gotwald  were  the  parents  of 
four  children  as  follows:  i.  The  Rev.  Luther  A. 
Gotwald  (2),  the  fifth  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
church  of  this  family  in  direct  line,  born  in  the 
year  1898,  now  a  missionary  in  India,  married 
Miss  Ethel  G.  Bare,  and  they  have  four  children. 
2.  Professor  David  E.  Small  Gotwald,  of  York, 
married  Miss  Margaret  McDonald  and  they  have 
one  child,  David,  Jr.  3.  Mary  Fulton  Small,  grad- 
uate of  Elmira  College  for  Women,  Elmira,  New 
York.  4.  Julia,  died  in  infancy.  Dr.  Gotwald  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  their  three  children,  five 
grandchildren;  a  brother,  Robert  C.  Gotwald,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio;  and  by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Glenn 
M.  Cummings,  of  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mrs. 
Hubert  C.  Pontius,  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Gebhart 
Gotwald  occurred  on  February  4,  1926,  in  Harris- 
burg.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  family 
home  at  153  East  Market  Street,  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, February  8  following. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Knubel.  a  close  friend 
of  Dr.  Gotwald's,  wrote  the  following  apprecia- 
tion in  his  memory: 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  in  close  personal 
and  official  contact  with  Dr.  Gotwald.  He  was 
keenly  alert  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  at 
home  and  abroad,  was  a  wise  counselor,  and  readily 
adjusted  himself  to  decisions  finally  made.  Such 
far  separated  operations  as  the  Kropp-Breklum 
institutions  in  Germany,  the  School  of  the  Ice- 
landic Synod  in  Manitoba,  and  our  work  in  India 
will  sorrow  deeply  over  his  death.  Through  all 
his  travels  and  his  activities  one  saw  the  light  of 
a  pious  Christian's  heart. 


DAVID  LEWIS  TAYLOR— No  name  is  bet- 
ter known  nor  more  lovingly  remembered  through- 
out Jefferson  County  than  that  of  D.  L.  Taylor,  of 
Brookville.  A  pioneer  financier  in  his  district,  a 
genial  friend,  successful  business  man,  and  gen- 
erous philanthropist,  Mr.  Taylor  was  prominently 
known  not  only  locally,  but  throughout  much  of 
the  Allegheny  Valley.  He  was  president  of  the 
Brookville  Title  and  Trust  Company,  of  the 
American  Hotel  of  Brookville,  and  of  the  Spice 
Run  Lumber  Company  of  West  Virginia;  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  Spring  Creek  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  West  Virginia,  and  of  the  W.  C.  Bartlett 
Lumber  Company  in  the  same  State.  In  addition, 
he  was  director  of  the  Black  Warrior  Lumber 
Company  at  Knoxwood,  Alabama.  His  many  and 
far  flung  business  interests  gave  him  prestige 
which  he  used  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  various  com- 
munities. Perhaps  he  is  best  remembered  as  the 
great  friend  of  all  boys.  He  was  big  brother  to 
every  needy  urchin  in  town. 

David  L.  Taylor  was  born  in  Corsica,  Jefferson 
County,  August  30,  1863,  the  son  of  Newton  and 


Sarah  (Moore)  Taylor,  sturdy  pioneers.  Newton 
Taylor  was  a  lumberman  and  erected  the  first  saw 
mill  in  Clarion  County,  at  the  mouth  of  Clear 
Creek.  Later  he  moved  to  Corsica,  and  later  still, 
he  was  in  the  lumber  business  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Pittsburgh.  Financial  success  came  to 
him  as  a  result  of  his  early  industry. 

Mr.  Taylor  attributed  much  of  his  rise  to  suc- 
cess to  his  early  training  in  judicious  economy. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  took  a  position  as  clerk 
in  the  Brookville  National  Bank,  of  which  his 
father  at  that  time  was  president.  From  this  date, 
1887,  until  his  death  in  April,  1925,  he  was  con- 
tinuously associated  with  the  banking  business. 
His  success  in  this  line  of  work  was  phenomenal, 
especially  for  one  known  as  a  "country  banker." 
He  remained  in  the  local  bank  until  1901,  when  he 
became  cashier  for  the  Peoples'  National  Bank,  at 
East  Brady.  When,  in  1903,  the  Brookville  Title 
and  Trust  Company  was  organized,  Mr.  Taylor 
resigned  from  the  East  Brady  Bank  to  become 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  new  organization. 
He  became  stockholder,  director  and  president  of 
the  institution.  His  death  in  1925  caused  the  first 
break  in  the  original  board  of  directors.  He  was 
the  second  youngest  man  on  the  board.  In  Au- 
gust, 1922,  when  the  Brookville  Title  and  Trust 
Company  moved  into  its  new  $200,000  quarters, 
Mr.  Taylor  felt  he  had  reached  a  great  goal  to- 
wards which  he  had  been  working.  Men  from  all 
over  the  State  made  special  visits  to  Brookville 
to  congratulate  him. 

While  Mr.  Taylor  was  known  principally  as 
president  of  the  Trust  Company,  his  connections 
with  other  enterprises  were  legion.  His  natural 
gift  as  a  "mixer,"  coupled  with  his  keen  financial 
acumen,  brought  him  in  close  touch  with  men  in 
larger  fields  of  finance.  But  his  great  love  for 
home  and  his  loyalty  to  his  native  district  made 
him  averse  to  being  identified  with  outside  enter- 
prises. He  rarely  spoke  of  his  many  interests  in 
other  States.  Perhaps  Mr.  Taylor's  greatest 
hobby  was  the  boy.  He  never  forgot  that  he  once 
was  one;  in  many  ways  he  never  ceased  to  be  one. 
Lovingly  known  as  "Davey"  Taylor,  he  was  never 
too  busy  to  help  a  boy  out  of  a  scrape,  to  give  him 
a  lift  financially,  or  to  play  the  role  of  sympathetic 
big  brother.  "The  conservation  of  our  boys"  was 
his  favorite  phrase  in  pleading  for  the  future  of 
the  country's  homes  and  business.  Stories  of 
"how  Davey  Taylor  helped  me  out"  are  still  cur- 
rent about  Brookville,  and  often  the  "boys"  are 
no  longer  mere  boys  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  an  active  worker  in  the  home 
sector  during  the  World  War.  He  was  senior 
member  of  the  Jefferson  County  Liberty  Loan 
Committee,  and  of  the  Brookville  Liberty  Loan 
Committee.     As  a  speaker  and  general  promoter 
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of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  he  won  more  than  local 
fame.  Although  Mr.  Taylor  had  such  extensive 
business  connection,  and  was  so  active  in  civic 
aflfairs  of  his  community,  his  greatest  pleasure  was 
found  in  his  own  home  surrounded  by  his  children 
and  grandchildren. 

David  L.  Taylor  married,  in  Brookville,  De- 
cember 22,  1892,  Julie  Eleanor  Gray,  daughter  of 
William  H.  and  Mary  (Darling)  Gray.  Mr. 
Gray  is  now  president  of  JefTerson  County  Na- 
tional Bank.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  were  the  par- 
ents of  five  children:  i.  Mary  Elizabeth,  married 
M.  H.  Deardorflf,  and  resides  in  Warren.  2. 
Marjorie  Gray,  married  T.  P.  North.  3.  Carolyn 
Darling,  married  H.  D.  Hubbs,  of  Amsterdam, 
New  York.  4.  Henry  Charles,  resides  in  Am- 
sterdam, New  York.  5.  Katherine,  married  E.  M. 
Bell,  Jr.,  and  resides  in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Taylor  came  most  unexpect- 
edly, on  Easter  Sunday,  April  12,  1925,  in  Co- 
lumbo,  Island  of  Ceylon,  near  the  coast  of  India, 
while  he  and  Mrs.  Taylor  were  on  a  trip  around 
the  world. 


DAVID  SIEBER  FUNK,  M.  D.,  is  one  of  the 

foremost  medical  practitioners  of  Harrisburg,  the 
Capital  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Funk  is  representa- 
tive of  a  family  which  has  been  constantly  identi- 
fied with  the  growth  and  progress  of  that  State. 

The  American  progenitor  of  the  Funk  family 
was  Henry  Funk,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  who  had  re- 
sided in  the  German  Palatinate  prior  to  his  immi- 
gration to  America  in  the  year  1710.  Upon  his 
coming  to  the  New  World  he  settled  in  what  is 
now  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  brother,  John  Funk,  who  died  in 
Lancaster  County  in  1749,  and  the  majority  of 
whose  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  Virginia. 
Under  a  patent  dated  November  30,  1717,  Henry 
Funk  acquired  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining 350  acres,  including  within  its  limits  a  por- 
tion of  the  present  city  of  Lancaster. 

Martin  Funk,  third  son  of  Henry  Funk,  became 
a  successful  farmer  and  a  prominent  resident  of 
Lancaster  County,  where  he  resided  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Michael  Funk,  third  son  of  Martin  Funk,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  County  February  2,  1762.  In 
1804  he  removed  to  a  farm  near  Mexico,  Juniata 
County,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  June  7,  1821.  He  was  the  father  of 
eleven  children,  many  of  whose  descendants  are 
prominent  business  and  professional  men  of  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois. 

John  Funk,  second  son  of  Michael  Funk,  was 
born  in  Lancaster  County,  January  2,  1792,  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Juniata  County,  and  when  a  young  man  took  full 


charge  of  the  homestead  farm,  which  subsequently 
came  into  his  possession.  He  was  a  prosperous 
farmer,  and  for  several  years  was  a  commissioner 
of  Juniata  County.  He  was  elected  Representa- 
tive to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  for  the  terms 
1841-42  and  1842-43.  He  married  Mary  Miller,  a 
daughter  of  Tobias  Miller,  of  Walker  Township, 
Juniata  County,  June  12,  1818.  His  death  occurred 
November  29,  1850. 

Samuel  Funk,  second  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Funk 
by  his  wife  Mary  (Miller)  Funk,  was  born  on  the 
family  homestead  near  Mexico,  February  4,  1823, 
and  died  February  20,  1901.  He  was  educated  in 
the  common  public  schools  and  when  a  young  man, 
himself  taught  school.  Later  he  purchased  a  farm 
adjoining  the  old  homestead.  He  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sieber,  a  daughter  of  John  Sieber  of 
Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1825 ;  and  died  February  18,  1917.  Sam- 
uel and  Elizabeth  (Sieber)  Funk  were  the  parents 
of  three  children,  as  follows :  i.  John  Hudson 
Funk,  born  November  18,  1849,  died  of  typhoid 
fever  September  26,  1873.  2.  David  Sieber  Funk, 
of  this  biographical  and  genealogical  review. 
3.  Mary  Emma  Funk,  born  May  8,  1858,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Dr.  McCluney  Radcliflfe,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

David  Sieber  Funk,  second  of  the  three  children 
of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Sieber)  Funk,  was  born 
on  his  father's  farm  near  Mexico,  Juniata  County, 
Pennsylvania,  July  17,  1852,  and  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  sixth  American  generation  of  the  old 
Swiss  family  of  that  patronymic.  David  Sieber 
Funk  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  county,  following  which  he 
was  prepared  for  college  at  Airyview  Academy,  at 
Port  Royal,  Pennsylvania,  under  the  preceptorship 
of  David  Wilson,  Ph.  D.  He  matriculated  at 
Princeton  University  as  a  member  of  the  sopho- 
more class,  and  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree from  that  time-honored  institution  with  the 
class  of  1877.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  which  he  was  graduated  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine  March  15,  1881.  In  June  of  that  year 
he  embarked  upon  his  professional  career  by  en- 
gaging in  the  active  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
city  of  Harrisburg,  where  he  has  resided  ever 
since. 

Dr.  Funk  was  president  and  dean  of  the  staff  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Harrisburg  Hos- 
pital for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  now  a  consult- 
ing physician  on  the  same  staff.  He  is  a  member 
and  ex-president  of  the  Dauphin  County  Medical 
Society  and  of  the  Harrisburg  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, of  which  latter  organization  he  was  a  charter 
member  and  its  first  secretary.  He  also  held 
active  membership  in  the  Medical   Society  of  the 
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State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  is  past  vice- 
president,  and  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Medical  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Fimk  vi^as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
United  States  Pension  Examining  Surgeons  during 
President  Harrison's  administration;  and  during 
the  late  World  War  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Voluntary  Medical  Service  Corps,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Harrisburg  Hospital.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  member  and  ex-vice-president  of 
the  Municipal  League.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Harrisburg  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  for  three  consecutive  years  was  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer.  For  many  years  he  also  gave  able 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Harrisburg  School 
Board.  Politically,  he  is  a  Republican.  Fraternally, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity;  while 
his  religious  affiliation  is  given  to  the  Pine  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Harrisburg,  of  which  he 
is  a  constant  attendant  and  a  liberal  supporter.  He 
also  contributes  generously  of  his  means  to  local 
charities  and  philanthropies. 

Doctor  David  Sieber  Funk  was  married  Decem- 
ber 22,  1881,  to  Miss  Matilda  Motzer,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  (Tyson)  Mot- 
zer, of  Mexico,  Pennsylvania.  His  father-in-law 
was  a  retired  farmer  and  merchant.  David  Sieber 
and  Matilda  (Motzer)  Funk  are  the  parents  of  one 
son,  John  Qarence  Funk,  whose  biography  follows 
herewith. 

John  Clarence  Funk,  a  lawyer  and  well-known 
author,  is  the  only  son  of  David  Sieber  Funk, 
M.  D.,  and  Matilda  (Motzer)  Funk.  He  was 
born  January  29,  1884,  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  which  still  remains  his  home.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Harrisburg  High  School 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  at  which  institution 
he  won  several  historical  and  literary  prizes  and 
the  presidency  of  his  class  in  its  senior  year.  He 
then  matriculated  at  Princeton  University  (his 
father's  alma  mater),  being  graduated  therefrom 
with  the  class  of  1905,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  During  his  undergraduate  years 
he  gained  numerous  prizes  for  declamation  and 
debate,  was  elected  Washington's  Birthday  Orator 
by  his  class  in  the  junior  year,  and  won  the  New 
York  Herald  prize  on  graduation  day  for  the  best 
thesis  on  jurisprudence.  He  also  won  in  an  open 
competition  a  place  on  the  team  for  the  Lynd 
Prize  Debate,  open  to  members  of  the  senior  class. 
While  at  Princeton  he  was  honored  by  election  to 
membership  in  the  Tower  Qub. 

After  specializing  in  post-graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1906,  he  entered 
Dickinson  Law  School,  whence  he  was  graduated 


with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  the  year 
1909.  He  was  also  elected  president  of  his  class 
while  there.  In  the  year  1909  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dick- 
inson College.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  schol- 
astic and  collegiate  work,  he  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  his  native  city,  Harrisburg.  In  1912,  he 
was  appointed  a  vice  agent  of  the  United  State§ 
Department  of  Justice  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1914.  In  that  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Qerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  middle  district  of  Pennsylvania.  During 
this  period  he  was  an  occasional  contributor  to 
National  and  specialized  magazines. 

In  October,  1917,  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
World  War  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
Force,  and  was  immediately  assigned  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Department.  He  was  later  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Commission  of  Training  Camp  Activ- 
ities as  a  law-enforcement  representative,  serving  in 
that  capacity  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  (with  head- 
quarters at  Seattle,  Washington)  until  May,  1918, 
when  he  was  ordered  as  a  cadet  officer  into  the 
Officers'  Material  School  at  the  Naval  Training 
Station  at  Seattle.  During  a  part  of  1919,  he  was 
the  Supervising  Inspector  of  Naval  Intelligence 
and  was  stationed  in  the  office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  He 
was  appointed  Supervising  Field  Agent  of  the 
United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board  in  1920,  serving  as  such  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
and  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  a 
lieutenant  senior  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve.  In  1921  he  became  the  supervising  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Protective  Social  Measures 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Health, 
and  in  the  year  1922  was  appointed  a  scientific 
assistant  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, since  which  time  his  official  duties  have  been 
limited  to  a  special  attorneyship  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Health. 

John  Qarence  Funk  is  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Dauphin 
County  Bar,  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity,  the 
Harrisburg  Country  Qub  and  the  Princeton  Qub 
of  Philadelphia.  He  is  also  a  Mason,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Harrisburg.  In  politics  he  is  Republican.  Mr. 
Funk  is  well  and  widely  known  because  of  his  text- 
book on  social  sanitation,  entitled  "Vice  and 
Health,"  which  book  has  attained  international 
circulation.  He  is  also  the  author  of  an  American 
travel  book,  entitled  "So  This  Is  America,"  and 
"How  to  Live  Longer." 

David  Sieber  Funk,  M.  D.,  and  his  son,  John 
Qarence  Funk,  represent  respectively  the  sixth 
and  seventh  American  generations  of  the  ancient 
Swiss  family  of  Funk. 
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GEORGE  H.  McFADDEN— High  place  in 
the  mercantile  and  financial  world  was  held  by  the 
late  George  H.  McFadden,  of  Philadelphia  and 
Rosemont,  who  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
business  men  of  the  "Quaker  City,"  and  a  merchant 
of  international  reputation.  As  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  George  H.  McFadden  &  Brother,  lead- 
ing cotton  merchants,  he  enjoyed  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  the  trade  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
the  house  of  McFadden  having  established  col- 
lateral houses  and  branches  not  only  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  also  in  the  principal  markets 
of  Europe,  with  agencies  in  South  America  and 
the  Orient.  Mr.  McFadden  was  officially  associ- 
ated with  other  enterprises  of  note  and  progress  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  State's  metropolis. 

George  McFadden,  father  of  George  H.  Mc- 
Fadden, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1816,  and  received 
his  education  in  schools  of  that  country.  He  came 
in  early  life  with  his  parents  to  America  and  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia,  whence  he  removed  to  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  A  few  years  later  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  there  engaged  in  the  dry  goods 
business.  He  married,  in  1845,  in  that  city,  Char- 
lotte Elliott,  daughter  of  George  and  Charlotte  El- 
liott, and  they  became  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
of  whom  five  died  while  very  young,  leaving  sur- 
viving three  sons :  George  Henry,  of  whom  fur- 
ther; John  Howard,  and  J.  Franklin.  George  Mc- 
Fadden, the  father  of  this  family,  died  June  10, 
1868. 

George  H.  McFadden,  son  of  George  and  Char- 
lotte (Elliott)  McFadden,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, July  24,  1847,  and  finished  his  education  at 
the  celebrated  Friends'  Central  School  in  that  city. 
In  1868,  following  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  cotton  business  since  1862, 
he  organized  the  firm  of  George  H.  McFadden  & 
Brother,  to  carry  on  the  business  founded  by  his 
father,  which  soon  thereafter  took  its  place  among 
the  leading  firms  of  cotton  merchants  of  the 
country.  Besides  the  large  business  which  the  firm 
did  in  the  United  States,  it  established  branch 
houses  and  made  valuable  alliances  in  America  and 
in  nearly  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Mr.  Mc- 
Fadden and  his  brothers  established  a  number  of 
the  most  important  cotton  firms  in  Europe  such  as 
Frederic  Zerega  &  Company,  of  Liverpool,  in  1881 ; 
McFadden  Bros.  &  Company,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  in 
Bremen ;  N.  V.  McFadden's  Cie.,  in  Rotterdam ; 
McFadden  &  Brother,  S.  A.  I.,  Italy;  and  together 
with  the  family  of  Rinehart  established  the  Soci- 
ete  d'Importation  et  de  Commission,  in  Havre, 
France,  in  1899. 

The  prominence  to  which  Mr.  McFadden  at- 
tained in  the  financial  circles  of  Philadelphia  was 
indicated  through  his  directorships  in  the  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


Company,  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  his  managerships  in  the  Girard  Trust 
Company  and  in  the  Western  Saving  Fund  Society. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
which  had  charge  of  the  construction  'of  the  Phila- 
delphia bourse.  Mr.  McFadden  was  also  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change, having  been  admitted  to  membership  in 
1881.  His  wisdom  of  counsel  and  financial  in- 
sight were  highly  prized  by  his  associates  on  the 
different  boards  to  which  he  belonged. 

His  philanthropy  and  practical  charity  were 
strong  traits  of  his  character.  He  delighted  in  his 
service  to  the  hospital  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  an  active  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee, 
which  service  he  rendered  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
two  years.  From,  his  personal  funds  he  had  given 
very  generously  to  this  hospital  as  well  as  to  other 
charitable  institutions.  Mr.  McFadden  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  active  in  its 
affairs.  He  was  also  for  some  twenty-five  years 
a  member  and  treasurer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  he  enjoyed  membership 
in  a  number  of  clubs,  among  them  the  Union 
League  and  Rittenhouse  Qub.  He  was  of  social 
temperament  and  had  great  pleasure  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  kindred  souls.  His  outstanding  qualities 
were  those  of  remarkable  strength  of  character  and 
mind,  but  always  associated  with  kindliest  con- 
sideration for  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  McFadden  married,  April  20,  1871,  Emily 
B.  Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  late  John  M.  and 
Harriet  (Piper)  Ktnnedy,  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
McFadden  died  April  18,  1913.  She,  too,  was 
much  given  to  extending  aid  to  charitable  enter- 
prises, and  for  many  years  prior  to  her  decease, 
was  president  of  the  Old  Men's  Home  of  Philadel- 
phia and  gave  much  of  her  time  to  its  affairs.  Chil- 
dren born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFadden:     i.  George. 

2.  Ella   L.,   married    Edward    Browning,    (q.   v.). 

3.  Barclay.  His  town  residence  was  at  Eighteenth 
and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  his  country 
place,  Barclay  Farm,  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania. 

George  H.  McFadden  passed  away  on  October 
16,  1926,  having  distinguished  the  family  name  for 
personal  honor  and  business  integrity  over  a  wide 
field  of  endeavor.  His  life  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  record  which  chronicles  the  activi- 
ties of  other  worthy  sons  of  the  Keystone  State. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  it,  that  what  he 
did  and  what  he  was  is  embraced  in  this  memorial. 
His  portrait,  that  of  a  man  of  great  strength  of 
mind  and  farseeing  business  acumen,  diligent  in  his 
own  pursuits  and  yet  the  lover  of  his  fellowmen,  is 
here  included  also,  as  a  suitable  and  proper  addi- 
tion to  this  biographical  arrangement. 
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ALBERT  LEWIS— Every  age  produces  men 
who  contribute  to  material  progress  and  prosperity 
by  tapping  the  resources  of  nature  which  lie  around 
them,  and  few  leaders  have  done  this  better  than 
Albert  Lewis,  of  Bear  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  who, 
before  he  went  to  his  reward  had  made  a  name  for 
himself  not  only  as  a  splendid  business  man  but  as 
a  devoted  lover  of  home  and  family  and  a  pillar  of 
spiritual  strength  in  the  community.  Mr.  Lewis' 
upward  struggle  carried  him  to  the  top  and  caused 
him  to  be  styled  the  "lumber  king,"  and  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  natural  ice 
in  Pennsylvania ;  yet  he  never  let  these  accomplish- 
ments encroach  upon  the  tender  heart  and  broad 
human  sympathies  that  ruled  his  life. 

Albert  Lewis  was  born  in  1836  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  the  son  of  Abijah  Lewis,  a  successful 
lumberman  of  Canada  and  Maine,  who  early  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Beaumont,  Luzerne 
County,  where  he  bought  large  tracts  of  timber 
land  which  he  converted  into  lumber.  At  the 
death  of  the  father,  Mr.  Lewis  took  up  his  work 
and  closely  followed  the  methods  that  had  made  the 
industry  a  success.  The  first  purchase  of  a  timber 
acreage  by  Mr.  Lewis  was  consummated  with  the 
Lehigh  Navigation  Company.  He  erected  his  first 
sawmill  at  Lehigh  Tannery  on  the  Lehigh  River, 
and  there  felled  all  the  timber  that  could  be  used 
from  that  locality.  He  next  bought  along  Hickory 
Run,  and  built  a  railroad  into  the  heart  of  the 
tract  so  the  timber  could  be  shipped  out.  After 
this  land  had  been  cut  over,  Mr.  Lewis  bought 
other  tracts  on  Bear  Creek,  where  he  operated 
many  years.  To  reach  this  property  he  erected 
thirteen  miles  of  trackage  to  a  junction  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  called  his  road  the 
Bear  Creek  Branch.  Over  this  line  he  shipped  mil- 
lions of  feet  of  lumber  each  year,  and  prospered  in 
proportion.  While  engaged  in  cutting  at  White 
Haven,  he  providently  purchased  13,000  acres  of 
choice  timber  land  after  a  personal  camping  trip 
inspection  of  the  headwater  region  of  Bowman 
Creek.  While  busily  engaged  at  his  mills  on  Bear 
Creek,  he  learned  of  a  plan  by  a  rival  concern  to 
build  a  railroad  branch  from  Luzerne  to  Harvey's 
Lake,  which  was  the  natural  outlet  for  his  timber. 
Wishing  to  be  independent  of  such  a  situation,  h6 
quietly  obtained  control  of  the  new  line  through 
friends,  and  proceeded  to  extend  it  sixteen  miles 
farther  west  up  Bowman  Creek  beyond  Harvey's 
Lake,  until  his  entire  holdings  were  made  avail- 
able to  transportation.  With  another  display  of 
admirable  foresight  he  bought  additional  tracts 
along  the  right-of-way  of  the  road,  which  was 
called  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Dallas  &  Harvey's  Lake 
Railroad.  Meantime,  he  had  also  acquired  mining 
lands  and  had  begun  to  operate  them.     His  traffic 


had  become  so  large  that  railroad  interests  in  sev- 
eral quarters  sought  to  acquire  his  twenty-nine 
miles  of  road;  feeling  friendly  toward  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  making  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
his  transportation,  he  finally  sold  out.  At  one 
period  he  was  operating  six  steam  saw  mills  and 
sending  into  the  market  30,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
yearly.  He  foresaw  the  day  when  his  forests 
would  be  so  depleted  that  it  would  be  unprofitable 
to  continue  operating,  so  he  turned  to  another 
source  of  natural  wealth — the  accumulations  in 
winter  of  ice  on  Bear  Creek  and  Bowman  Creek. 
He  concentrated  on  the  Bear  Creek  Ice  Company, 
and  increased  his  ice  shipments  as  his  timber  busi- 
ness declined.  He  early  began  to  ship  out  more 
than  100,000  tons  of  ice  yearly  over  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.  His  associations  with  the  Le- 
high had  been  pleasant  ever  since  he  acted  as  time- 
keeper for  the  road  as  a  boy  at  White  Haven,  after 
which  he  became  chief  train  dispatcher  at  that 
place  before  embarking  on  a  career  as  his  own 
master.  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  confine  his  activities 
to  Pennsylvania,  but  with  associates  bought  tracts 
of  land  in  West  Virginia  and  Maryland.  In  West 
Virginia  his  firm  was  the  Preston  Lumber  &  Coal 
Company.  To  provide  transportation  for  the  out- 
put of  this  concern  he  built  thirty  miles  of  track  to 
connect  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
by  contract  used  this  system  for  the  exclusive 
handling  of  his  products.  Presently  the  Prestons 
sold  their  interests  to  the  Kendall  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  retired  from  the  field. 

Mr.  Lewis  created  a  fine  estate  at  Bear  Creek 
and  on  it  raised  a  beautiful  memorial  chapel  to 
the  memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  who  was  an 
earnest  Episcopalian.  He  also  had  a  winter  home 
at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  a  summer  home  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  His  home  life  was  ideal 
and  he  capably  met  all  the  requirements  of  citizen- 
ship as  one  who  was  generous  to  a  fault  and 
thoughtful  at  all  times.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  married  (first)  to  Elizabeth  Crel- 
lin,  of  White  Haven,  who  died  in  1885,  and  (sec- 
ond) to  Lillie  Westendert,  of  London,  England,  in 
1889.  He  was  the  father  of  two  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter: I.  Albert,  Jr.,  born  1874,  died  at  Bear  Creek 
September  15,  1916;  he  was  educated  at  St. 
George's  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  John 
B.  Stetson  University  at  Deland,  Florida ;  he  be- 
came his  father's  business  associate  after  complet- 
ing his  education,  and  was  materially  relieving  his 
parent  of  many  details  when  his  life  was  cut  short 
through  an  accident;  of  loving  personality,  he 
made  friends  readily  and  left  many  to  mourn  his 
loss,  especially  his  fellow  members  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Wilkes-Barre.     2.  Hugh  R.,  a  volunteer 
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for  World  War  duty,  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in 
the  motor  service  in  France,  and  the  successor  to 
some  of  his  sire's  business  activities.  3.  Liilie 
Lewis. 


HOWARD    CARTER    ROBERTS— Among 

the  representative  citizens  of  Montgomery  County 
is  Howard  C.  Roberts,  who  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  actively  engaged  in  business  of 
various  kinds  and  who  was  associated  with  his 
father,  Ellwood  Roberts,  in  building  and  in  ac- 
quiring and  developing  real  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 

(I)  Mr.  Roberts  comes  of  an  old  Welsh-Quaker 
family,  tracing  his  ancestry  to  Edward  Roberts, 
who  was  born  in  Merionethshire,  Wales,  in  May, 
1687.  In  i6q9  Edward  Roberts  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania, settling  at  Byberry,  near  Philadelphia, 
from  which  place  he  removed  in  1716  to  The 
Great  Swamp  (Richland),  now  Quakertown,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  He  married,  in  1714,  Mary 
Bolton,  daughter  of  Everard  and  Elizabeth  Bolton, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  a  large  family  of 
children  who  married  into  prominent  families  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  establishing  such  extensive 
connections  that  Edward  Roberts  became  the 
founder  of  a  very  numerous  and  influential  line  of 
descendants. 

(II)  David  Roberts,  son  of  Edward  and  Mary 
(Bolton)  Roberts,  was  born  in  1722  and  died  in 
1804.  In  1754  he  married  Phoebe  Lancaster, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Phoebe  (War dell)  Lan- 
caster, the  former  named  an  eminent  minister,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  nine  children :  Amos,  of 
whom  further;  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Nathan,  Jane, 
Abigail,  Nathan  (2),  David  and  Ivan. 

(III)  Amos  Roberts  (great-great-grandfather  of 
Howard  C.  Roberts),  son  of  David  and  Phoebe 
(Lancaster)  Roberts,  was  born  4th  mo.  19,  1758. 
He  married,  nth  mo.  30th,  1775,  Margaret  Thomas, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  nine  children :  Mor- 
decai,  Mary,  Alice  Matilda,  Hugh,  of  whom  fur- 
ther; Andrew,  George,  Phoebe,  Margaret,  and 
Deborah,  all  born  in  Richland  except  Deborah,  who 
was  born  in  Philadelphia. 

(IV)  Hugh  Roberts  (great-grandfather  of 
Howard  C.  Roberts),  son  of  Amos  and  Margaret 
(Thomas)  Roberts,  was  a  miller  and  lived  near 
Branchtown,  Philadelphia  County,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  born  2d  mo.  16,  1782.  He  married,  in  1806, 
Sarah  Spencer,  eldest  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Rachel  (Pim)  Spencer,  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  eight  children:  Lydia,  died  in  infancy;  Caro- 
line, born  in  1809,  married  Charles  S.  Rorer,  and 
died  in  1872;  Spencer  Roberts,  born  in  181 1,  died 
in  1885;  Margaret,  born  1813;  married  Gideon 
Lloyd,  died  in  1891 ;  Edmund,  born  in  1815,  died 
in   1866;   Alfred,  born  in    181 7,  died  in   infancy; 


Maria,  born  in   1819,  died  in  infancy ;   Hugh,  of 
whom  further. 

(V)  Hugh  (2)  Roberts  (grandfather  of  How- 
ard C.  Roberts),  born  August,  1821,  died  August 
23,  1894.  He  married,  8th  mo.  8,  1842,  Alice  Anna 
Gallagher,  born  in  1819,  died  April  10,  1902,  in 
Norristown.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven 
children :  Charles  H.,  born  June  18,  1843 ;  mar- 
ried, March  25,  1865,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Stradling; 
Ellwood,  of  whom  further ;  Mary,  born  October 
25,  1847,  married,  November  7,  1877,  Samuel  Live- 
zey;  these  children  were  all  residents  of  Norris- 
town. The  four  other  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts,  who  all  died  in  infancy,  were  as  follows : 
Edmund,  William,  Spencer,  and  Alfred. 

(VI)  Ellwood  Roberts,  son  of  Hugh  (2)  and 
Alice  A.  (Gallagher)  Roberts,  teacher,  author, 
journalist  and  builder,  was  bom  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  January  22,  1846,  and  died  at  Swarth- 
more,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  31, 
1921.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  and  by  home  study,  continued  throughout 
his  life,  so  enriched  and  enlarged  what  he  had 
gained  during  the  brief  years  of  his  school  train- 
ing that  he  might  properly  be  styled  a  "self-made" 
man.  For  fourteen  years  he  taught  school,  mostly 
in  the  public  schools  and  in  Friends'  Central  School 
in  Philadelphia.  He  then  removed  to  Norristown 
and  accepted  a  position  as  associate  editor  of  the 
Norristown  "Herald,"  in  1883,  which  position  he 
held  during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  In  the 
meantime,  along  with  his  duties  as  editor  of  the 
"Herald,"  he  was  active  in  other  lines.  In  1805  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "Lyrics  of 
Quakerism";  in  1898  a  volume  of  genealogy  en- 
titled "Old  Richland  Families,"  containing  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  and  connected  families  in  and 
about  Quakertown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  first  ancestors,  in  several  lines,  settled 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  a  third  vol- 
ume, also  historical  and  biographical,  entitled  "Ply- 
mouth Meeting,"  in  1900.  All  of  the  publications 
were  well  received  and  are  in  demand  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  were  others  of  later  publication. 
He  was  an  active  worker  in  the  Montgomery 
County  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  life 
member,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  edit- 
ing the  two  volumes  of  historical  sketches  which 
that  organization  has  published.  He  purchased  for 
the  society  the  building  which  it  occupies  on  Penn 
Street,  east  of  Swede  Street,  at  a  time  when  many 
of  the  members  feared  that  the  undertaking  was 
too  great,  and  both  he  and  his  sister,  Mary  (Rob- 
erts) Livezey,  labored  unceasingly  to  reduce  the 
debt  thus  incurred. 

Born  of  nine  generations  of  Quakers,  he  re- 
mained true  to  their  principles,  and  for  many  years, 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  speaker,  he  devoted  much 
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energy  to  the  defence  and  interpretation  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Norristown  and  became 
one  of  the  most  extensive  property  owners  in  that 
vicinity,  engaging  in  several  enterprises  of  note, 
first  in  association  with  his  father  and  later  with 
his  son,  Howard  C.  Roberts.  His  properties  were 
continually  developed  and  improved  and  always 
kept  in  first-class  repair,  and  he  steadfastly  dem- 
onstrated his  belief  that  real  estate,  properly 
handled,  is  a  better  investment  than  stocks  or  bonds. 
Though  nominally  a  Republican  in  politics,  he  cast 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  good  government  quite 
independent  of  partisanship,  and  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  the  community  was  active 
and  earnest,  both  in  forwarding  those  projects 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  well  planned  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare  and  in  com- 
batting those  wrongs  which  sap  the  civic  life  of 
the  community. 

Mr.  Roberts  purchased  in  191 1  the  Samuel  G. 
Rosengarten  estate  of  6,515  acres  at  Winslow,  New 
Jersey,  and  soon  removed  to  the  imposing  mansion 
thereon,  called  Winslow  Inn,  in  order  to  more  ef- 
fectively superintend  the  activities  connected  with 
that  enterprise.  These  consisted  of  extensive  farm- 
ing and  fruit-growing  tracts,  dairying,  saw  mill 
and  lumbering  operations,  the  country  store,  and  a 
large  number  of  tenement  dwellings. 

Mr.  Roberts  continued  to  reside  at  Winslow 
principally  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
though  he  spent  several  winters  in  Philadelphia. 
Few  men  of  his  age  were  so  active  and  so  capable 
of  continued  exertion  in  the  affairs  which  enlist 
their  interest  as  was  Mr.  Roberts,  and  few  have 
rendered  as  great  service  to  the  community  in 
which  they  resided.  His  death,  which  occurred  on 
January  31,  1921,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter, 
Mary  C.  (Roberts)  Smith,  at  Swarthmore,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pennsylvania,  was  felt  keenly  by  a 
host  of  friends  who  loved  and  respected  the  active, 
kindly  Christian  gentleman,  who  so  attractively 
embodied  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

On  September  12,  1878,  Ellwood  Roberts  mar- 
ried Mary  Long  Carter,  daughter  of  Job  and 
Rachel  (Ovven)  Carter,  of  Upper  Greenwich,  New 
Jersey  (see  Carter  line).  They  were  the  parents 
of  five  children:  Howard  Carter,  of  whom  fur- 
ther; Charles  A.,  born  May  30,  1881,  died  March 
14,  1888;  Alice  R.,  born  June  15,  1886;  married 
William  A.  Robinson;  William  H.,  born  Febru- 
ary 12,  1888;  married  Rosalie  Geyer,  and  died  dur- 
ing the  influenza  epidemic  in  1918;  and  Mary  C, 
born  January  31,  1892,  married  Claude  C.  Smith, 
of  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 

(Vn)  Howard  Carter  Roberts,  the  subject  ot 
this  sketch,  son  of  Ellwood  and  Mary  L.  (Carter) 
Roberts,  was  born  July  6,  1879,  at  Center  Square, 


Whitpain  Township,  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  received  his  education  principally  in 
the  public  schools  of  Norristown,  Pennsylvania, 
and  supplemented  the  same  by  a  business  course  in 
Schissler  College  later.  He  began  his  business  ca- 
reer in  1897  by  opening  a  grocery  store  at  George 
and  Airy  streets,  and  soon  acquired  another  stand 
at  Elm  Street  and  Haws  Avenue,  Norristown.  He 
conducted  both  for  a  number  of  years,  combining 
with  this  occupation  that  of  building  in  association 
with  his  father.  As  time  passed  he  continued  to 
engage  extensively  in  the  building  of  houses,  and 
about  1908  he  sold  his  grocery  stores  and  then  en- 
gaged in  the  hardware  and  builders'  supply  busi- 
ness at  No.  320  West  Main  Street,  Norristown, 
which  he  still  conducts  at  that  location. 

During  a  temporary  period  of  business  and  in- 
dustrial stagnation  in  1920  Mr.  Roberts  became  in- 
terested in  furnishing  means  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons to  tide  over  periods  of  idleness  and  in  assist- 
ing many  to  retain  houses  which  they  had  pur- 
chased through  his  influence  on  partial  payment 
plans.  Their  enforced  idleness  during  this  period 
of  readjustment  and  the  fact  that  they  were  com- 
pelled in  many  cases  to  accept  greatly  reduced 
wages  caused  distress  to  many,  and  through  assist- 
ing these  Mr.  Roberts  became  convinced  that  the 
means  at  hand  for  needy  persons  to  secure  tem- 
porary help  was  inadequate,  and  he  accordingly 
applied  for  license  under  the  Small  Loan  Act  of 
1915  and  established  the  Emergency  Loan  Com- 
pany in  addition  to  his  other  interests.  The  re- 
sponse was  surprising,  and  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness far  beyond  expectations,  and  indications  are 
that  Mr.  Roberts  will  soon  be  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  all  his  other  activities  and  give  undi- 
vided attention  to  his  banking  and  money-loaning 
business. 

He  early  became  an  expert  in  real  estate  values 
and  became  the  owner  of  considerable  property  in 
and  about  Norristown.  He  has  also  retained  his 
interest  in  the  Montgomery  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  is  a  life  member,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
and  American  Woodmen.  He  has  always  had  a 
fondness  for  literature,  art  and  music,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  collector  of  antique  furniture,  glass- 
ware and  china,  of  all  of  which  he  has  acquired  a 
very  valuable  and  interesting  collection. 

He  is  well  endowed  with  the  family  character- 
istics of  energy,  industry  and  strict  attention  to 
business,  and  is  usually  successful  in  accomplishing 
whatever  he  undertakes.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
political  affairs,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  local, 
State  and  National  affairs,  and  is  much  given  to 
sifting  the  surface  facts  of  a  subject  or  question, 
comparing,  analyzing  and  searching  for  the  under- 
lying causes. 
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During  the  summer  of  1907  Mr.  Roberts  was  en- 
gaged in  erecting  a  cottage  for  his  father  at  Buck 
Hill  Falls,  Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
there  met  a  young  Canadian  lady,  Ethel  May 
Brown,  who  was  spending  the  summer  at  that 
place.  The  friendship  which  soon  formed  between 
them  improved  as  years  passed,  and  they  were 
married  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  John  L. 
and  Azelma  Brown,  at  Corinth,  Ontario,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1909.  After  their  wedding  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  made  an  extended  tour,  covering  the  Ca- 
nadian Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Canadian  South- 
west and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  to  Los  Angeles, 
then  visited  the  Grand  Canyon  and  other  pomts  of 
interest  in  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
and  finally  returned  home  through  the  Middle 
West  States,  having  covered  a  distance  in  excess 
of  11,000  miles. 

They  purchased  a  home  at  No  513  West  Main 
Street,  which  they  occupied  for  about  eleven  years, 
and  then  removed  in  May,  1920,  to  their  present 
residence  on  the  Germantown  pike  at  Swede  Street, 
East  Norriton  Township.  They  have  six  children, 
as  follows :  Dorothy  May,  born  July  9,  1910;  Lydia 
Olivia,  born  August  5,  19x2 ;  Miriam  Alice,  born 
December  15,  1913;  Mary  Ruth,  born  June  23, 
1917;  William  Howard,  born  December  4,  1918; 
Ellwood  Lewis,  born  October  25,  1921. 

(The  Carter  Line.) 

Job  Carter  (maternal  grandfather)  was  born 
February  20,  181 3,  in  Gloucester  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  died  February  t."],  1893,  being  one  week 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  Friend. 
He  was  twice  married,  (first)  to  Mary  Turner; 
(second)  to  Rachel  Owen,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Mercy  (Kirby)  Owen.  The  children  of  the  first 
marriage  were:  i.  Joseph  T.,  born  in  1844;  mar- 
ried (first)  Anna  Frances  Clark,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward and  Jane  Clark,  of  Clarksboro,  New  Jersey. 
She  died  in  1885,  leaving  two  children:  Mason, 
born  in  1878,  and  Etta.  Joseph  T.  Carter  mar- 
ried (second)  Emma  Tonkin.  2.  Abigail,  born  in 
1847,  married  Burkett  W.  Warrington,  and  had 
one  child,  William,  who  married  Hannah  Haines. 
Mary  (Turner)  Carter  died  in  1850,  and  Job  Car- 
ter married  (second)  in  1852,  Rachel  Owen.  The 
Owen  family  is  of  Welsh  descent,  their  ancestor 
having  come  to  this  country  in  the  time  of  William 
Penn,  and  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  which 
have  passed  have,  by  marriage,  become  allied 
with  many  of  the  older  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania families.  The  children  of  Job  and  Rachel 
(Owen)  Carter  were:  3.  William  M.,  born  in 
July,  1856,  became  a  surveyor  and  settled  at  Wood- 
bury, New  Jersey ;  married,  in  1882,  Elizabeth  Pym 
Horner,  and  they  have  two  children :  Owen,  born 
February  4,  1890,  and  Ella,  born  February  4,  1895. 


4.  Mary  Long,  born  April  19,  1858;  married,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1878,  Ellwood  Roberts,  of  Norristown, 
Pennsylvania.  5.  Sallie,  born  March  20,  1861 ; 
married,  Y'ebruary  24,  1885,  Richard  S.  Brown,  and 
have  three  children :  Rachel,  J.  Clinton  and  Wil- 
liam C.  6.  Lydia,  born  November  17,  1867,  died 
June  24,  1890. 


EZRA  HIGH— The  German  Hoch  (High)  is 
the  original  form  of  this  surname,  which  in  some 
cases  appears  as  Hoy  and  Huy.  The  High  fam- 
ily of  Pennsylvania  is  a  prominent  one  in  Berks 
Coimty,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  long  line 
of  notable  ancestry.  The  family  in  this  country 
traces  back  to  two  brothers,  Rudolph  and  Melchior 
Hoch  (High),  devout  Moravians  of  Switzerland. 
There  they  were  the  objects  of  bitter  religious 
persecution,  and  in  1717  they  came  to  America. 
The  family  traced  below  descends  from  Rudolph 
and,  while  in  the  early  generations  the  name  was 
spelled  variously  Hoch  and  Hoy,  the  third  genera- 
tion adopted  the  present  spelling  of  High. 

Hoch-High  Arms — Azure,  a  swan  argent,  beaked 
and  membered  or. 

Crest — A  rose  azure  between  two  buffalo  hbrns, 
per  fesse  of  the  first  and  argent. 

(I)  Rudolph  Hoch  settled  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  near  Pottsville,  but  in  1725 
removed  to  Swedeland,  now  Oley,  where  he  be- 
came possessed  of  a  300-acre  farm,  which  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  family.  The  great  Bible, 
printed  in  German  text,  which  was  brought  over 
by  Rudolph  Hoch  and  his  brother,  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  also  other  books  which 
they  brought  from  Germany,  the  early  generations 
leaving  them  as  legacies  in  their  wills.  Other 
interesting  and  valuable  relics  include  an  open- 
faced  watch  of  small  dimensions,  known  to  be  266 
years  old,  but  still  keeping  perfect  time.  Rudolph 
Hoch  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  eldest  son; 
his  wife's  death  occurred  in  1728;  and  he  died  in 
1748.  Among  his  children  was  John,  of  whom 
further. 

(H)  John  Hoch,  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Rudolph 
Hoch,  purchased  property  from  William  Ranberry, 
which  became  the  High  homestead.  John  Hoch 
(High)  was  the  father  of  eleven  children,  of  whom 
Samuel,  of  whom  further,  was  the  second  child 
and  eldest  son. 

(Ill)  Samuel  High,  son  of  John  Hoch  (High), 
was  born  in  1723,  and  in  1742  removed  to  Poplar 
Neck  and  purchased  from  the  Penn  interests  a 
tract  of  about  400  acres  of  land  in  Cumru  Town- 
ship. There  he  maintained  his  home  and  con- 
ducted extensive  agricultural  interests,  doing  much 
for  the  early  development  of  the  township.  He 
built  all  of  the  comfortable  residences  which  form 
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the  pleasant  village  about  the  Poplar  Neck  bridge, 
except  the  residence  built  and  lately  occupied  by 
Ezra  High.  Samuel  High  also  built  various 
structures  which  house  and  shelter  the  community 
interests  of  this  locality.  Always  active  in  the 
work  of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  died  at  his  farm 
home  and  is  buried  in  the  Cumru  Township  Ceme- 
tery. Samuel  High  married  a  daughter  of  Jon- 
athan Herbein,  of  Oley  Township,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  of 
whom  the  only  son  to  live  to  maturity  was  Isaac, 
of  whom  further. 

(IV)  Isaac    High,    son  of    Samuel   and  

(Herbein)  High,  was  born  at  the  homestead  farm, 
July  3,  1753.  He  became  a  widely  prominent  far- 
mer (and  stock-raising  also  formed  a  considerable 
share  of  his  interests),  spending  his  entire  life- 
time on  the  homestead  farm,  where  he  died,  May 
18,  1775,  when  still  a  comparatively  young  man. 
He  was  a  staunch  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  well  and  favorably  known  in 
all  the  interests  of  the  community.  Isaac  High 
married  Sarah  (Hottenstein)  Nagle,  widow  of 
Peter  Nagle,  who  also  died  on  the  homestead 
farm.  Among  their  children  was  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral William  High,  of  whom  further. 

(V)  Brigadier-General  William  High,  son  of 
Isaac  and  Sarah  (Hottenstein-Nagle)  High,  was 
born  January  14,  1786,  and  died  March  29,  1851. 
Receiving  an  education  which  was  excellent  for 
his  time,  yet  reaching  out  far  more  widely  in  the 
realm  of  learning  through  his  brilliant  and  con- 
structive mentality,  he  rose  to  a  position  of  far 
more  than  usual  note  in  the  community.  Success- 
ful and  eminently  respected  in  his  individual 
activities,  it  was  in  his  military  and  public  service 
that  he  won  lasting  renown,  and  it  was  in  these 
realms  also  that  his  life  bore  such  definite  sig- 
nificance to  the  people  of  Berks  County.  General 
High  first  became  a  member  of  the  old  Reading 
Cavalry  in  1809  and  continued  in  the  militia  for 
many  years.  Elected  captain  of  the  cavalry  in 
1816,  he  received  further  promotions  from  time  to 
time,  and  was  eventually  elevated  to  the  office  of 
Brigadier-General  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Mili- 
tia by  election.  This  honor  revealed,  perhaps, 
more  definitely  than  any  other,  how  sincerely  he 
was  esteemed  by  his  comrades  in  arms  and  he 
held  and  ornamented  that  title  for  a  period  of  fif- 
teen years.  An  earlier  history  of  Berks  County 
refers  to  him  as  follows:  "General  High  was  a 
man  of  sterling  qualities  of  character,  being  able 
to  draw  the  line  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
never  faltered  in  carrying  his  convictions  into  ex- 
ecution." His  dignified  countenance  and  com- 
manding presence  made  him  a  notable  figure  in 
any  gathering,  and  when  mounted  and  wearing  the 
uniform  of  his  State,  he  was  indeed  a  distinguished 


example  of  a  military  officer.  It  was  but  natural 
that  General  High  should  have  been  called  to  note- 
worthy pubHc  service,  and  in  1816  he  was  made 
county  commissioner,  serving  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  He  was  also  elected  to  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  representing 
Reading  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1832.  Mean- 
while, in  1828,  he  was  one  of  five  delegates  from 
Berks  County  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
that  year.  With  advancing  years  and  the  dignity 
gained  by  his  long  service  in  eminent  positions. 
General  High  was  made  associate  judge  of  Berks 
County  in  1846  and  served  for  five  years,  or  until 
his  death,  in  that  distinguished  position.  Seldom 
is  it  given  to  any  city  to  look  back  upon  so  fine  a 
character  among  its  public  men,  but  Reading  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  quality  of  integrity,  as  well 
as  faith  and  courage  of  her  leaders,  in  every  gen- 
eration, and  Brigadier-General  William  High 
may  well  be  numbered  among  those  great  men 
who  went  forward  in  early  days  as  pacemakers 
for  progress.  Brigadier-General  William  High 
married  (first)  Catherine  Van  Reed,  daughter  of 
John  and  Eve  (Yost)  Van  Reed  (Van  Reed  III), 
and  he  married  (second),  Catherine  Van  Reed, 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Anne  E.  (Hiester)  Van 
Reed,  of  Amity  Township.  (Second  Van  Reed 
Line  III.)  Brigadier- General  William  and  Cath- 
erine (Van  Reed)  High  were  the  parents  of  Ezra, 
of  whom  further. 

(VI)  Ezra  High,  third  child  and  third  son  of 
General  William  and  Catherine  (Van  Reed)  High, 
was  born  in  Poplar  Neck,  August  15,  1816,  and 
his  death  occurred  April  8,  1897.  His  education 
was  received  in  the  local  public  schools,  and  even 
as  a  young  man  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
farming  and  animal  husbandry  activities  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  his  father,  so  far  as  civilian 
interests  were  concerned.  When  he  had  gained 
some  experience,  he  took  over  the  management  of 
the  homestead  farm,  and  continued  to  conduct 
farming  and  stock-raising  activities  on  this  place 
throughout  his  lifetime,  developing  the  interests  of 
the  farm  very  extensively  and  taking  a  leading 
place  among  agricultural  circles  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  Indeed,  he  won  his  way  to  a  very  widely 
influential  position,  and  the  community  over  an 
extensive  district  felt  the  strength  and  force  of  his 
constructive  usefulness.  One  of  the  foremost  Dem- 
ocrats in  local  affairs  in  his  time,  Mr.  High  cared 
little  for  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  public 
office,  but  when  public  service  was  urged  upon 
him  as  a  duty,  he  gladly  bore  his  part  in  the  local 
advance.  He  served  as  school  director  in  1861, 
when  the  bounty  tax  was  levied  in  this  township, 
and  on  many  occasions  he  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  energies  to  advance  the  public  good.  Few 
men  of  his  generation  recognized  as  did  Mr.  High 
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the  importance  to  posterity  of  its  perishable  relics 
of  the  past,  which  had  been  strewn  so  lavishly  by 
the  hand  of  the  Red  Man  in  this  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  pre- 
served a  very  fine  collection  of  Indian  relics  and 
presented  this  collection  to  the  Berks  County 
Historical  Society.  For  this  act  alone  his  name 
might  well  be  honored  in  any  history  of  this  region, 
but  every  deed  of  his  life,  every  phase  of  his  rich 
and  admirable  nature,  directly  or  indirectly,  bene- 
fited the  people  and  the  time,  and  it  is,  indeed,  fit- 
ting that  his  name  should  be  held  in  the  loftiest 
esteem.  Ezra  High  married,  in  1841,  Hannah 
Gernand.  (Gernand  IV).  Children:  i.  Catherine 
(Kate),  married  Jonas  DeTurk,  and  died  Febru- 
ary 10,  1909,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  2.  Wil- 
liam Perm,  of  whom  further.  3.  Mary  B.,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  distinguished  Captain  Wil- 
liam A.  Schall,  and  still  resides  in  Reading.  They 
have  a  daughter,  Emily  M.  Schall.  4.  Anna  G., 
wife  of  Henry  Lewis,  both  now  deceased.  5. 
Sarah  Gernand.  6.  Emma  Gernand,  who  died  in 
1882,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years. 

The  mother  of  these  children  died  in  1905,  after 
a  devoted  life  of  Christian  character,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Following  the  death  of  the  mother, 
Miss  Sarah  Gernand  High  left  the  homestead  in 
Cumru  Township  and  opened  her  present  home 
on  Windsor  Street,  in  Reading.  She  is  a  well- 
known  worker  in  the  Reformed  Church  and  inter- 
ested in  many  charities  and  benevolences. 

(VII)  William  Penn  High,  son  of  Ezra  and 
Hannah  (Gernand)  High,  was  born  at  the  home- 
stead, in  the  locality  knovm  as  Poplar  Neck,  July 
28,  1844.  He  secured  an  excellent  practical  edu- 
cation in  the  local  schools  and  also  attended 
school  at  the  Trappe,  in  Montgomery  County. 
Interested  in  the  work  of  the  homestead  farm  from 
his  childhood,  he  began  independent  operations 
there  in  1866  and  continued  thus  active  until  1876. 
In  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  the  Beidler  place, 
which  was  owned  by  his  father-in-law,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  1883,  when  he  built  a  fine  resi- 
dence in  Shillington,  and  the  following  year  re- 
tired from  business  afifairs.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  oversee  several  large  farms,  of  which  he 
was  the  owner,  until  his  death,  and  held  a  part  inter- 
est in  the  homestead  farm  as  well.  Mr.  High  was 
a  leading  figure  in  the  progress  of  his  time  and 
influential  in  the  Democratic  party,  which  elected 
him  to  many  positions  of  large  responsibility  and 
signal  honor.  His  work  on  the  school  board  was 
of  especial  significance  to  the  people  and  he  at- 
tended many  county  conventions  as  a  delegate. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Emanuel  Reformed 
Church  and  for  many  years  deacon  of  this  church. 
William   P.    High  married,   on  August  29,    1865, 


Sarah  A.  Beidler,  daughter  of  Conrad  Y.  and 
Catherine  (Spohn)  Beidler.  Children:  i.  Katie, 
wife  of  W.  A.  Greisener.  2.  Hannah,  wife  of 
Abraham  Potteiger.  3.  Ezra,  deceased.  4.  Con- 
rad, who  married  Katie  Shunk.  5.  Mary,  who 
died  in  infancy.  6.  William,  who  married  Olivia 
Morris.  7.  Magdalena.  8.  Sallie,  who  married 
William  L.  Bickle.  9.  Charles,  who  married 
Goldie  Griffith.  10.  Mable,  twin  of  Charles,  at 
home.  II.  Isaac,  a  prominent  physician  of  Berks 
County.     12.  Paul,  deceased. 

Mrs.  High  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Con- 
rad Beidler,  the  pioneer  of  this  family  in  Amer- 
ica, the  family  originating  in  Germany.  The  line 
descends  through  Peter,  who  married  in  the  Hat- 
tenstein  family;  John,  the  third  child  and  third 
son  of  their  family  of  four,  who  married  Mag- 
dalene Yost;  Jeremiah;  Conrad  Y.,  who  married 
Catherine  Spohn,  and,  as  above  noted,  their  only 
child,  Sarah  A.,  became  Mrs.  High. 

(The  Gernand  Line). 
The  surname  Gernand  is  derived  from  the  per- 
sonal name  Gernand  or  Gernant. 

(I)  George  Gernand  was  among  the  Palatine 
passengers  of  the  ship  "St.  Andrew  Galley,"  John 
Stedman,  master.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
at  Philadelphia,  September  24,  1737.  Rupp  gives 
the  name  as  Gernandt  and  it  is  sometimes  spelled 
Germant.  He  settled  in  Maiden  Creek  Township, 
which  was  afterward  a  township  in  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged  in  farming,  and 
where,  in  the  property  returns  of  1767,  he  is  re- 
corded as  owning  300  acres  of  land,  four  horses, 
four  cattle  and  four  sheep.  He  married,  probably, 
after  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  name  of  his 
wife  is  not  known.  Children:  i.  Christian,  of 
whom  further.  2.  George,  recorded  as  inspector 
of  elections  in  Berks  County,  October  9,  1781,  and 
in  census  of  1790  was  recorded  as  of  Maiden  Creek 
Township.  3.  John,  served  in  the  Revolution,  re- 
sided in  Maiden  Creek  Township  in  1790.  4. 
Mathias  (Mathew). 

(II)  Christian  Gernand  was  in  Cumru  Town- 
ship, Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  with  one  son 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  two  under  sixteen,  and 
two  females,  in  1790.  That  both  Christian  Ger- 
nand and  his  brothers  served  in  the  Revolution  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  Revolutionary  records 
found  in  the  Permsylvania  Archives: 

Christian  G«rnandt,  private,  First  Battalion 
Berks  County  Militia,  Captain  Nicholas  Scheffer's 
Company,  January  20  to  ttj,  1727. 

Mathias  Gernandt,  Sergeant  in  Captain  Nich- 
olas Schefifer's  Company,  January  20,  1777. 

John  Gernant,  2nd  Lieutenant,  7th  Berks  Co., 
Capt.  Sebastian  Miller,  May  17,  1777,  and  Ensign 
of  the  First  Company  under  Captain  Sebastian 
Miller,  May  10,  1780. 
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Christian  Gernant,  private  in  First  Battalion, 
Berks  Co.  Militia,  Fitter  Gowan,  captain.  May  13, 
1785. 

(III)  George  Gernand,  son  of  Christian  Ger- 
nand,  married  Barbara  Hain.    (Hain  IV.) 

(IV)  Hannah  Gernand,  daughter  of  George  and 
Barbara  (Hain)  Gernand,  was  born  in  Cumru 
Township,  Pennsylvania.  She  married,  in  1841, 
Ezra  High.     (High  VI.) 

(The  Van  Reed  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  two  fesses  vivre  sable. 
Crest — A  pair  of  wings  argent  and  sable. 

The  surname  Van  Reede  (or  Van  Reed)  origin- 
ated from  the  lordship  of  Reede,  now  Rheda,  in 
Westphalia,  near  Bocholb,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Muenster.  The  family  Van  Reede,  however,  soon 
betook  itself  to  Overyssel  in  Gelderland,  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  sent  down  its  roots  deepest  in  the 
bishopric  of  Utrecht.  Frederik  van  Reede,  Knight, 
who  is  mentioned  in  letters  of  February  6,  1225, 
to  the  Dutch  Houses  at  Utrecht,  in  1226,  who  was 
one  of  the  arbitrators  for  Count  (Gerard  of  Gilder 
and  Zutphen  in  the  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of 
Utrecht  over  estates  in  Salland,  appears  in  1233 
with  his  brothers  Arnold  and  Gerard,  as  witnesses 
to  the  charter  wherewith  Count  Otto  of  Gelder 
and  Zutphen  received  grants.  He  is  the  earliest 
known  ancestor  of  the  family.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  family  Van  Moenster  of  Vortlage. 
His  son  Bitter,  Lord  van  Reede,  appears  on  record 
in  1260;  his  wife  was  a  Countess  van  Loon.  Hen- 
drik,  the  elder  son,  was  Lord  van  Reede  and  van 
Nyenbeck,  and  married  Christina  van  Romberg. 
Frederik,  the  younger,  was  commander  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  in  1312.  Frederik,  son  of  Hen- 
drik  van  Reede,  became  Lord  of  Reede,  and  is  on 
record  as  marrying  on  St.  Remiginis'  Day,  1312, 
Maria  van  Gamerle;  and  their  son.  Bitter,  Lord  of 
Reede,  was  married,  in  1368,  to  a  daughter  of 
Berend  Droste.  Of  their  three  sons,  Goert  had 
only  a  daughter ;  of  Frederik,  nothing  is  known ; 
Berend,  in  1385,  married  Soldelina,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Goert,  Lord  of  Saasveld  in  Overyssel,  and 
obtained  the  estate.  Their  son  Hendrik,  Lord  of 
Saasveld,  married  Catherine  van  Thye,  and  had 
Johanna,  Goert,  and  two  younger  sons  who  died 
childless.  Goert,  Lord  of  Saasveld  and  Brand- 
licht,  married  Jutta  van  Rutenbergh.  Their  old- 
est son,  Adriaan,  married  Lucia  van  Goer,  daugh- 
ter of  Jan  van  Goer,  Lord  of  Heel.  The  oldest  of 
their  eight  children  was  Goert,  born  in  September, 
1 5 16.  He  became  Lord  of  Saasveld  and  in  1544 
married  Gurtrind,  daughter  of  Ernst  van  Nyen- 
rode.  Lord  of  Zuylestein,  and  of  Margaretha  van 
Renesse  van  Wulven,  and  in  1557  acquired  the 
knightly  seat  of  Amerongin,  and  in  1558  that  of 
Zuylestein.    From  their  oldest  son,  Frederik,  born 


July  14,  1550,  and  died  July  2,  1611,  by  his  second 
marriage  with  Cornelia  van  Oostrum,  spring  the 
barons  van  Amerongen,  the  Counts  van  Reede, 
Ginkel  of  Athlone,  van  Reede  de  Ter  Aa,  van 
Reede  van  Renswonde  and  Van  Reede  van  Oudt- 
shoorn. 

(I)  Two  brothers,  Jacob  and  Henry  Van  Reed, 
while  comparatively  young,  emigrated  from  Hol- 
land, landing  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  about 
1740.  Jacob  van  Reed,  after  learning  the  trade  of 
miller,  located  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
he  became  a  leading  merchant.  He  had  a  son 
Jacob,  who  died  unmarried,  and  several  daughters. 

Henry  Van  Reed,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Van 
Reeds  in  this  country,  was  born  in  Holland, 
March  10,  1722  (old  style).  Soon  after  landing  at 
Philadelphia,  about  1740,  he  hired  out  upon  a  farm 
in  the  lower  section  of  what  is  now  Montgomery 
County,  near  Skippack  Creek.  He  continued  for 
some  years  at  farming,  and  by  exercise  of  great 
economy  accumulated  considerable  means.  May 
20,  1750,  he  bought  a  farm  of  150  acres  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  section  of  Amity  Township, 
which  on  the  formation  of  Berks  County  in  1752, 
fell  within  its  bounds,  and  his  name  appears  in  the 
first  assessment  of  taxpayers  in  Amity  Township 
for  that  year.  From  various  title  papers  it  is  ap- 
parent that  in  1760  he  possessed  considerable  real 
estate.  He  continued  a  farmer  until  his  death, 
October  27,  1790,  when  he  left  a  large  property. 
He  married  (first),  about  1745,  Agnes  Vander- 
slice,  of  Philadelphia.  She  died  in  1767  and  is 
buried  in  Chestnut  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia. 
(Vanderslice  III.)  He  married  (second),  in  1769. 
a  Miss  Heighstand  (or  Hiestand)  from  German- 
town,  who  died  on  the  homestead.  May  25,  1805, 
aged  over  eighty-two  years.  They  are  buried  in 
the  old  part  of  the  Amity  Church  Cemetery.  Chil- 
dren, all  by  first  marriage  except  the  first,  born  in 
Amity:  i.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Jacob,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Agnes,  married  Solomon  Mat- 
thew, and  settled  in  Virginia.  4.  Susan,  married 
Thomas  Campbell,  had  Thomas  and  Mary.  5. 
Mary,  married  John  Kelly.  6.  Anna,  married 
Jacob  Weaver.  7.  Catherine,  married  John  Haas, 
and  had  John  and  Anna.  8.  Margaret,  married 
John  Schrock.  9.  Hannah,  married  Nicholas 
Hunter,  iron-master. 

(II)  John  Van  Reed,  son  of  Henry  and  Agnes 
(Vanderslice)  Van  Reed,  was  bom  in  Montgom- 
ery County,  Pennsylvania,  December  15,  1747. 
and  died  in  Cumru  (the  part  now  Spring)  Town- 
ship, Berks  County,  April  18,  1820.  He  married 
Eve  Yost.  Children,  born  in  Amity,  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania:  i.  Anna  Elizabeth,  born 
September  29,  1778;  married  Philip  Evans.  2. 
Henry,  born  January  to,  1780;  married  Anna  M. 


HOCH  (HIGH). 
Arms — Azure,  a  swan  argent,  beaked  and  membered  or. 
Crest — A  rose  azure  between  two  buffalo  horns,  per  fesse  of  the  first  and 
argent. 

VAN  DER  SLUYS  (VANDERSLICE). 
Arms — Vert,  in  chief  between  two  legs  of  a  swan  argent,  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  swan  of  the  second ;  in  base  the  feet. 

HEISTER  (HIESTER). 
Arms — Vert,  an  upright  young  beech  tree,  whose  trunk  is  adorned  with  a  sun 
or,  with  streaming  rays. 

Crest — A  helmet  with  three  ostrich  feathers  springing  from  it. 

VAN  REED. 
Arms — Argent,  two  fesses  vivre  sable. 
Crest — A  pair  of  wings  argent  and  sable. 
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Reber.  3.  Eve,  born  November  9,  1781;  married 
William  Adams.  4.  Magdalena,  born  October  21, 
1783;  married  Valentine  Reber.  5.  John,  born 
November  3,  1786;  married  Catherine  Huy.  6. 
Catherine,   of    whom   further.     7.    Susanna,   born 

September  13,  1790;  married  Herbein.     8. 

Hannah,  born  December  16,  1791;  married  Henry 
Leise.  9.  Mary,  born  December  7,  1793;  married 
John  Seltzer.     10.    Rebecca,  born  June   11,   1800; 

married Griesemer. 

(Ill)  Catherine  Van  Reed,  daughter  of  John 
and  Eve  (Yost)  Van  Reed,  was  born  January  21, 
1788.  She  married  Brigadier-General  William 
High.     (High  V.) 

(The  Second  Van  Reed  Line). 

(II)  Jacob  Van  Reed,  second  son  of  Henry  and 
Agnes  (Vanderslice)  Van  Reed,  was  born  in 
Amity,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  March  15, 
1758,  and  died  in  Amity  Township  in  1839.  He 
located  for  a  while  in  Cumru  Township,  but  after 
the  death  of  his  father  he  settled  permanently  on 
the  paternal  homestead  in  Amity  Township,  which 
was  bequeathed  to  him  subject  to  the  payment  of 
certain  legacies.  He  married,  in  1784,  Anna 
Elizabeth  Hiester.  (Hiester  III.)  Both  are 
buried  in  Amity  Cemetery.  Children,  except  first 
two  or  three,  born  in  Amity,  Pennsylvania:  i. 
Jacob,  born  in  Cumru  Township;  married  Marg- 
aret Gilbert,  daughter  of  John  A.  Gilbert.  2. 
Henry,  born  in  Cumru;  married  Susan  Gilbert, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Gilbert.  3.  John,  married 
Catharine  Hoppenheimer,  daughter  of  Jacob  Hop- 
penheimer.  4.  Joseph,  died,  unmarried,  at  Harris- 
burg.  5.  David,  died,  unmarried,  in  Mississippi. 
6.  Daniel,  married  Dorothea  Gardner,  of  New 
York.  7.  Samuel,  died,  unmarried,  in  Missouri. 
8.  Catherine,  of  whom  further.  9.  Elizabeth,  mar- 
ried Samuel  Hoch.  10.  Anna,  married  George 
KauflFman,  of  Danville,  ir.  Susan,  died  unmarried. 
12.  Rebecca,  married  (first)  Henry  V.  R.  Hoch; 
(second)  Samuel  Horick.  13.  Hannah,  married 
Samuel  R.  Hill. 

(III)  Catherine  Van  Reed,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Anna  E.  (Hiester)  Van  Reed,  was  born  at 
Amity,  Pennsylvania.  She  married  (first)  Jacob 
Griesemer;  (second)  Brigadier-General  William 
High.     (High  V.) 

(The  Van  Der  Sluys- Vanderslice  Line). 

Anns — Vert,  in  chief  between  two  legs  of  a 
swan  argent,  the  head  and  neck  of  a  swan  of  the 
second;  in  base  the  feet. 

The  Dutch  surname  Van  der  Sluys,  Anglicized 
Vanderslice,  may  be  derived  from  Sluis,  Old 
Sluys,  a  port  on  the  island  of  Zealand,  southwest- 
ern Holland;  but  the  article  suggests  that  it  was 
from  a  local   Sluis  or   Canal-lock.     Grietjen   (or 


Margaret)  Van  Sluys,  of  Guilderland,  was  one  of 
the  Protestant  martyrs  of  1573. 

(The   Family  in  America). 

(I)  Reynier  Van  der  Sluys  and  his  son  Aden, 
emigrated  from  the  Netherlands  (Roberts  says 
from  Harlingen),  and  settled  in  Germantown, 
Philadelphia  County,  Pennsylvania,  about  1700. 
They  with  Daniel  Pastorious  and  others  were 
made  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  September  29,  1709, 
under  a  special  act  of  the  Province  Assembly  of 
1708.  Reynier  died  in  1713,  his  will  being  proved 
at  Philadelphia,  July  13,  1713,  his  wife  Anna  being 
named  executrix.  Children,  the  older  born  in  Hol- 
land, the  rest  in  Germantown:  i.  Adriaen  (or 
Arnold).  2.  Hendrik  (Henry).  3.  Anthony,  of 
whom  further.  4.  Johannes  (John),  lived  in 
Worcestor  Township,  Montgomery  County,  1726, 
died  in  1742;  wife  Frances;  children,  Anna,  Mary 
Reynier,  Jacob,  John.  5.  Anna.  6.  Elencha  (or 
Elizabeth). 

(II)  Anthony  Vandersluys  (later  Vanderslice), 
son  of  Reynier  and  Anna  Vandersluys,  was  born 
in  Holland,  about  1698,  and  died  in  Providence 
Township,  now  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, November,  175 1.  He  married  Martha 
Pannebecker,  who  was  born  June  15,  1800,  and 
died  September  15,  1761,  daughter  of  Hendrick 
Pannebecker.  Both  are  buried  in  Trapp  Ceme- 
tery. They  had  five  children,  of  whom  Henry, 
born  1726  and  died  1797,  removed  to  Reading, 
Berks  County,  about  1760,  was  elected  sheriff  of 
Berks  County,  1774-76;  was  wagon-master  in 
the  Continental  Army  in  the  New  Jersey  Cam- 
paign, 1777;  and  quartermaster  sergeant  of  Penn- 
sylvania troops  in  1781.  Lieutenant  Jacob  Vander- 
slice is  probably  another  son;  but  no  list  is  known. 

(III)  Agnes  Vanderslice,  probably  daughter  of 
Anthony  and  Martha  (Pannebecker)  Vanderslice, 
was  born  about  1723,  and  died  in  Philadelphia, 
1767.  She  is  buried  in  Chestnut  Hill  Cemetery. 
She  married,  about  1745,  Henry  Van  Reed.  (Van 
Reed — First  Line — I.) 

(The  Heister-Hiester   Line). 

Arms — Vert,  an  upright  young  beech  tree, 
whose  trunk  is  adorned  with  a  sun  or,  with 
streaming  rays. 

Crest — A  helmet  with  three  ostrich  feathers 
springing  from  it. 

The  German  family  name  Heister,  in  America, 
often  changed  to  Hiester,  originated  as  a  nick- 
name for  a  sturdy  youngster  like  a  young  beech  or 
oak  tree  (heister).  The  name  is  widespread,  from 
Silesia  through  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Austria 
proper,  to  Switzerland. 

(I)  Johannes  and  Catherine  Heister,  natives  of 
the  town  of  Elsoff  in  the  Grafschaft  of  Witgen- 
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stein,  Westphalia,  northwestern  Germany,  had 
three  sons,  who  came  to  America;  John,  first;  the 
others  1737-38.  Children,  born  in  Witgenstein, 
Germany:  i.  John,  born  in  1707,  died  in  1757, 
married  in  1750,  Mary  Barbara  Epler,  one  son 
Joseph,  who  became  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  fourteen  years. 

2.  Joseph,  of  whom  further.  3.  Daniel,  born  in 
1713,  died  in  1795;  married,  in  1742,  Catherine 
Schules,  and  had  four  sons:  Colonels  Daniel  and 
John,  Major  Gabriel,  and  William,  all  of  whom 
served  in  the  Revolution. 

(II)  Joseph  Heister,  son  of  Johannes  and  Cath- 
erine Heister,  was  born  in  Witgenstein,  Germany, 
in  1710,  and  died  in  Bern  Township,  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1747.  He  came  with  his 
brother  Daniel  in  1738  (some  say  1737)  to  Goshen- 
hoppen,  in  Philadelphia  County  (now  in  Mont- 
gomery County),  Pennsylvania,  John  having  come 
earlier.  Daniel  bought  a  farm  at  Goshenhoppen 
and  remained  there,  but  united  with  his  brothers 
in  purchasing  from  the  Proprietary  Government  a 
tract  of  more  than  2,000  acres  in  what  is  now 
Bern  Township,  Berks  County,  on  which  John 
and  Joseph  settled.  Joseph  married  Elizabeth 
Strunk.  Children,  born  in  Bern  Township,  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania:  i.  John,  born  in  1754,  died 
in  1826.    2.  John  Christian,  married  Susan  Reber. 

3.  Catherine,  born  in  1758,  died  in  1813;  married 
Nicholas  Lieb.  4.  Daniel,  born  in  1761,  died  in 
1827;  married  Magdalena  Albright.  5.  A  son, 
who  married  Barbara  Kauflfman.  6.  A  son,  who 
married  Susan  Anman.  7.  Anna  Elizabeth,  of 
whom  further.  8.  Joseph,  bom  in  1768,  died  in 
1830;  married  Elizabeth  Beck.  9.  William,  born 
in  1770,  died  in  1828;  married  Anna  Maria  Bentz. 

(III)  Anna  Elizabeth  Heister,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Elizabeth  (Strunk)  Heister,  was  born 
in  Bern,  Pennsylvania,  April  8,  1766,  and  died  in 
Amity,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1846.  She 
married,  in  1784,  Jacob  Van  Reed.  (Van  Reed — 
Second  Line — II.) 

(The    Hain   Line). 

The  history  of  the  family  below  indicates  Ger- 
man of  the  middle  Rhine.  Hain,  Hayn,  and  Heyn 
are  abbreviations  of  Heinrich  (Henry),  and 
"Hehn"  is  a  variation  of  "Hahn,"  the  male  of  the 
hen  kind.  The  name  usually  appears  as  Hehn  in 
Pennsylvania  records. 

(I)  George  Hain  (or  Hehn),  ancestor  of  the 
Hains  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  Peter  (Piet)  Hein  or 
Heyn,  who  was  bom  at  Delfshaven,  Holland, 
November  2"],  iS77,  and  was  killed  in  a  naval  bat- 
tle at  Dunquersque  (Dunkirk),  France,  June  25, 
1639.  George  came  from  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine  in  1710,  and  settled  in  the  Tulpehocken  sec- 


tion of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  what  is  now 
Lower  Heidelberg  Township,  in  1723.  Fox  says 
this  colony  are  those  settled  in  New  York  previ- 
ously. The  colony  came  in  ten  ships  from  Lon- 
don, England,  with  Governor  Robert  Hunter  in 
1710,  and  after  a  stay  of  over  two  years  on  Liv- 
ingston's tract,  settled  in  Schoharie,  New  York, 
in  1713.  The  larger  part  of  the  group,  however, 
moved  on  to  Tulpahock,  in  Pennsylvania,  1722-23. 
George  Hain  married  Veronica  Hain,  and  had 
nine  children.  He  died  in  1746.  Children,  the 
younger  born  in  Heidelberg,  Pennsylvania:  i. 
Christian.  2.  Peter,  in  Heidelberg,  1790.  3.  Adam, 
married  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Christian  Ruth 
and  had  Peter;  John,  who  married  Catherine  Ger- 
nant;  Elizabeth,  and  Catherine,  who  married  John 
Gernant.  4.  George,  in  Heidelberg,  1790.  5. 
Frederick,  in  Heidelberg,  1790.  6.  Henry;  had 
sons,  Adam,  Frederick,  Daniel,  Otto,  Joseph,  and 
a  daug'hter.  7.  Casper,  of  whom  further.  8.  Syb- 
illa,  married  Jacob  Freymeyer.  9.  Elizabeth 
Gertrude,  married  William  Fisher. 

(II)  Casper  Hain  (or  Hehn),  son  of  George 
and  Veronica  (Hain)  Hain  (Hehn),  was  born  in 
Heidelberg  Township,  in  1724,  and  died  in  Heidel- 
berg, in  1762.  He  married  Catherine,  who  was 
born  in  1727,  and  died  in  1809.  Children,  born  in 
Heidelberg,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania:  i.  Eliz- 
abeth, married  Conrad  Eckert.  2.  John,  in  Heidel- 
berg, 1790.  3.  Frederick,  in  Heidelberg,  1790.  4. 
David,  of  whom  further.  5.  Peter,  married  Mag- 
dalena Ruth. 

(III)  David  Hain  (or  Hehn),  son  of  Casper 
and  Catherine  Hain  (Hehn),  was  born  in  Heidel- 
berg Township,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
died  in  Heidelberg  in  1790.  He  married  Barbara 
Ruth. 

(IV)  Barbara  Hain,  probably  daughter  of  David 
and  Barbara  (Ruth)  Hain,  married  George  Ger- 
nand.    (Gernand  III.) 

References — (High)  Rietstap's  "Armorial  Gen- 
eral," Vol.  I,  p.  959;  "History  of  Reading  and 
Berks  County,"  by  Fox,  Vol.  HI.  (Gernand) 
Wappenbuch ;  Rupp:  "30,000  Names  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Immigrants" ;  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Vol. 
XVII ;  Egle :  Names  of  Foreigners  who  took  the 
oath.  (Van  Reed)  Rietstap's  "Armorial  General"; 
Wapenboek  van  den  Nederlandschen  Adel,"  Vol. 
II,  pp.  96-99;  Egle:  "Historical  Register,"  Vol. 
II,  pp.  38-42.  (Vanderslice)  Rietstap's  "Armorial 
General" ;  Roberts'  "Biographical  Annals  of  Mont- 
gomery County,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  193-94;  Jordan's 
"Colonial  Families  of  Philadelphia,"  Vol.  II,  pp. 
1740-41 ;  Pennypacker's  "Hendrick  Pannebecker," 
pp.  129-131.  (Hiester)  Siebmacher,  Wappenbuch; 
Pott.  Die  Personennamen,  p.  381 ;  Heintze :  "Die 
Deutschen  Familien-namen,"  p.  164;  Montgomery: 
"Historical  and  Biographical  History  of  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,"  Vol.  I,  p.  352.  (Hain) 
Book  of  Biographies,  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
1898,  p.  625;  Fox:     "Reading  and   Berks  County, 
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CLEAYTON  (CLAYTON). 
Arms — Argent  a  cross  sable  between  four  pellets. 
Crest — A  leopard's  gamb  erased  and  erect  argent  grasping  a  pellet. 
Mottoes — Virtus  in  actione  consistit,  and  Quid  leone  fortius.  , 

(Burke's  "General  Armory.") 

SMITH. 
Arms — Sable  on  a  chevron  engrailed  between  six  crosses  pattee  fitchee,  five 
in  chief  and  one  in  base  or,  three  fleurs-de-lis  azure. 

(Burke's  "General  Armory.") 

COATES  (CO ATE). 
Arms — Or,  a  cross  azure  voided  of  the  field,  bezantee. 

(Burke's  "General  Armory.") 

EMLINE  (EMLEN). 

Arms — Sable  a  wild  man  statant,  wreathed  about  the  loins  and  temples,  hold- 
ing with  both  hands  a  tree  eradicated,  all  proper. 

Crest — A  demi  wild  man,  as  in  the  arms,  holding  with  both  hands  a  club  over 
the  right  shoulder  all  proper. 

Motto — Honest um  praetulit  utili.  (Burke's  "General  Armory.") 

STEVENSON. 

Arms — Argent  a  chevron  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  gules  on  a  chief  of  the 
last  as  many  mullets  or.  (Burke's  "General  Armory.") 

BUCKLEY. 
Arms — Argent,  a  chevron,  between  three  bulls'  heads  cabossed  sable. 
Crest — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  bull's  head  argent  armed  of  the  first. 
Motto — Nee  tetnere,  nee  timide.  Crozier's  "General  Armory.") 
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Pennsylvania";  Montgomery:  "Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical Annals  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania," 
Vol.  II,  p.  834- 

CLEMENT  BUCKLEY  NEWBOLD,  senior 
member  of  the  old-established  banking  house  of 
W.  H.  Newbold's  Son  &  Company,  was  long  an 
outstanding  figure  among  the  representatives  of 
Philadelphia's  financial  interests.  Mr.  Newbold 
was  officially  connected  with  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing financial  institutions  of  his  city,  and  was 
active  in  Masonic  and  club  circles.  All  that  made 
for  the  advancement  of  Philadelphia  found  in  him 
an  ardent  supporter,  and  his  career  forms  a  worthy 
supplement  to  his  family  annals. 

(I)  The  Newbold  family  of  Philadelphia  was 
founded  in  America  by  Michael  Newbold,  of  Shef- 
field Park,  County  York,  England,  who  came  to 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  1680,  having  pur- 
chased of  George  Hutchinson,  of  Sheffield,  by  deed 
of  lease  and  release,  dated  January  28,  and  29, 
1677-78,  one-eighth  of  three-ninetieths  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  West  Jersey.  Michael  Newbold  was  born 
in  1623,  and  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Newbold,  of 
Parish  of  Handsworth,  Yorkshire,  who  was  a 
younger  son  of  John  Newbold,  of  Hackenthorpe, 
County  Derby.  Michael  Newbold  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  Handsworth,  but  in  1664  removed  to 
Sheffield  Park,  same  county,  where  he  held  lands 
as  tenant-in-fee  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  until 
his  emigration  to  New  Jersey.  He  brought  with 
him  from  England  nine  of  his  eleven  children  and 
wife  Anne,  and  settled  in  Burlington  County,  where 
he  died  February,  1692-93.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  magistrates  of  Burlington  County  and  prom- 
inent in  public  affairs.  The  Newbold  arms  are  as 
follows : 

Arms — Azure,  two  bends  argent  a  chief  of  the 
last. 
Crest — A  cross  flory  fitchee  azure. 

(Burke's  "General  Armory.") 

(II)  Michael  Newbold,  Jr.,  son  of  Michael  and 
Anne  Newbold,  born  in  England,  succeeded  to  a 
large  part  of  his  father's  lands  and  estate  in  Bur- 
lington County.  He,  like  his  father,  was  a  Justice 
of  Burlington  County,  and  he  also  served  as  an 
officer  under  Colonel  Daniel  Cox.  He  married 
Sarah  Cleayton,  daughter  of  John  Qeayton  (orig- 
inally Clayton).  John  Cleayton  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Shrewsbury  River,  Monmouth 
County,  East  Jersey,  where  he  resided  until  about 
1699,  when  he  removed  to  Chesterfield  Township, 
Burlington  County,  where  he  died  in  May,  1704. 
Michael  Newbold,  Jr.,  died  in  1721. 

(III)  Thomas  Newbold,  son  of  Michael  and 
Sarah  (Cleayton)  Newbold,  bom  in  Mansfield 
Township,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,   1702, 

Penna — 7-23 


died  in  that  county  1741.  Like  his  father  and 
grandfather,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs  during  the  brief  term  of  his  mature  years. 
He  was  a  Justice  of  Burlington  County  courts, 
1739,  and  until  his  death,  and  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  act  as  an  executor,  administrator, 
trustee,  etc.,  in  the  settlement  of  estates,  though 
practically  a  young  man  at  his  death.  He  married, 
at  Burlington  Friends  Meeting,  Edith  Coate,  daugh- 
ter of  Marmaduke  Coate  by  his  wife,  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Pole. 

(IV)  William  Newbold,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Edith  (Coate)  Newbold,  born  September  10,  1736, 
died  in  Mansfield  Township,  Burlington  County, 
1794.  He  married  Susannah  Stevenson,  daughter 
of  John  Stevenson  by  his  second  wife,  Margaret 
Wood. 

(V)  William  Newbold,  son  of  William  and 
Susannah  (Stevenson)  Newbold,  bom  in  Mans- 
field Township,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey, 
April  6,  1770,  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  engaged  in  business  there  until  his 
death,  August  11,  1841.  He  married,  at  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  November  15,  1794,  Mary 
Smith,  daughter  of  John  Smith,  of  Philadelphia. 
She  died  April  9,   1816. 

(VI)  William  Henry  Newbold,  son  of  William 
and  Mary  (Smith)  Newbold,  was  born  in  1807, 
was  a  prominent  banker  and  stock-broker  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1844  founded  the  firm  of  William 
H.  Newbold  &  Cx)mpany,  later  William  H.  New- 
bold,  Son  &  Aertsen,  now  the  well-known  firm  of 
William  H.  Newbold's  Sons  Company,  organized 
after  the  death  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
which  occurred  in  March,  1862.  William  H.  New- 
bold  married,  in  1830,  Calebina  Emlen,  daughter 
of  Caleb  Emlen,  and  of  the  prominent  Philadelphia 
family  of  that  name. 

(VII)  John  Smith  Newbold,  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  and  Calebina  (Emlen)  Newbold,  born 
in  Philadelphia,  February  20,  1831,  entered  his 
father's  banking  and  brokerage  establishment  at 
an  early  age  and  became  senior  member  of  the 
firm  at  his  father's  death  in  1862.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  and  of  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  and  many  years  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company.  He 
was  a  vestryman  of  Christ  Church,  and  of  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
warden  of  the  Qiurch  of  Our  Saviour,  at  Jenkin- 
town,  and  interested  in  a  large  number  of  charit- 
able and  philanthropic  enterprises  and  institutions. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  June  2,  1887.  John  Smith 
Newbold  married,  April  10,  1856,  Anna  Penrose 
Buckley,  daughter  of  Qement  Adam  Buckley  and 
his   wife,    Sarah   Penrose,    and   granddaughter    of 
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Daniel  Buckley,  the  prominent  ironmaster  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania.  Her  mother,  Sarah 
(Penrose)  Buckley,  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  28, 
181 1,  died  there  January  21,  1891,  was  a  daughter 
of  Charles  Penrose,  by  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of 
,)r.  John  Rowan,  of  Salem,  New  Jersey,  and  his 
wife  Sarah,  a  great-granddaughter  of  William 
Hall,  who  came  to  New  Jersey  in  1677,  and  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Salem 
C'ounty,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council, 
and  who  married  Sarah  Plumstead. 

(Vni)  Clement  Buckley  Newbold  was  born 
July  25,  1857,  in  Philadelphia,  son  of  John  Smith 
and  Anna  Penrose  (Buckley)  Newbold.  The  pre- 
paratory education  of  Clement  B.  Newbold  was 
received  in  private  schools  of  his  city  and  he 
entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
class  of  1877,  leaving  at  the  end  of  his  junior 
year,  but  afterward  receiving  from  the  trustees, 
as  if  he  had  remained  in  the  class,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1876  Mr.  Newbold  associ- 
ated himself  as  a  clerk  with  his  father's  firm,  W. 
H.  Newhold's  Son  &  Company,  and  in  1881  was 
admitted  to  partnership,  remaining  a  member  of 
the  firm  until  December  31,  1904,  when  he  retired 
from  business.  On  June  i,  1910,  he  rejoined  the 
company  as  senior  partner,  a  position  he  held  until 
death.  The  other  business  interests  of  Clement 
B.  Newbold  included  directorships  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  the  Central  National 
Bank,  the  Commercial  Trust  Company,  the  Enter- 
prise Transit  Company,  and  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  manager  of  the  West- 
ern Saving  Fund  Society,  and  was  for  many  years 
a  trustee  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, a  position  he  resigned  some  years  before  his 
death. 

As  a  thirty-third  degree  Mason,  Mr.  Newbold 
stood  high  in  the  order.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Consistory  and  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Until  shortly  before  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Qub,  and  for  many 
years  held  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  James  the  Less, 
Philadelphia,  and  church  warden  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cliurch  of  Our  Saviour,  at  Jenkintown. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Rittenhouse,  Union 
League,  Racquet,  Philadelphia  Country,  Rabbit, 
and  Manufacturers'  clubs,  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
the  Union  Qub,  in  New  York  City. 

Clement  Buckley  Newbold  married,  February  20, 
1897,  in  Philadelphia,  Mary  Dickinson  Scott, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  A.  and  Anna  Dike 
(Riddle)  Scott,  the  former  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company.  The  Scott  arms  are 
as  follows : 


Arms — Or,  on  a  bend  azure  a  mullet  between 
two  crescents  argent  within  a  bordure  engrailed 
gules  charged  with  eight  bezants. 

Crest — A  hand  holding  a  folded  book  proper. 

Motto — Fidelitas. 

(Burke's  "Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry.") 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newbold  became  the  parents  of 
the  following  children:  i.  Mary,  now  the  wife  of 
Stephen  Duncan  Colhoun.  2.  Anna  Scott.  3. 
Clement  Buckley,  Jr.,  born  January  17,  1905.  Mrs. 
Newbold  died  May  2,  1905.  Mr.  Newbold  resided 
at  "Crosswicks  House,"  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  "Devilstone,"  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

The  death  of  Qement  B.  Newbold,  which  oc- 
curred March  30,  1926,  deprived  Philadelphia  of 
one  of  her  foremost  business  men,  whose  success 
had  been  accompanied  by  an  unvarying  recognition 
of  his  obligation  to  his  fellow  men,  who  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  every  trust  committed  to  him  and  was 
generous  in  his  feelings  and  conduct  toward  all. 
His  record  furnishes  an  illustration  of  that  ex- 
ceptional talent  and  those  sterling  traits  of  char- 
acter which  have  ever  been  associated  with  the 
name  of  Newbold. 


GEORGE  W.  SLINGERLAND— The  founder 
of  this  family,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields, 
came  in  young  manhood  to  America  from  Holland 
and  located  at  Fabius,  Onondaga  County,  New 
York.  He  bought  a  farm  and  also  operated  a  tan- 
nery at  that  place.  He  married  Lovina  Woodruff, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  and  nine  children  were  born 
of  the  union,  of  whom  three  sons  became  oil  pro- 
ducers. 

George  W.  Slingerland,  one  of  this  family  of 
nine,  was  born  on  the  Fabius  farm  September  27, 
1846,  and  is  now  the  only  one  surviving.  He 
worked  in  a  saw  mill  at  the  time  that  he  enlisted 
in  Company  D,  15th  New  York  Cavalry  at  Syra- 
cuse for  service  in  the  Civil  War,  spending  one 
year  and  eleven  months  with  the  colors  before  he 
was  mustered  out  at  Elmira,  New  York,  in  June, 
1865.  He  was  commanded  by  Sheridan  and  Cus- 
ter and  saw  active  fighting  at  Winchester,  Cedar 
Creek,  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Antietam,  and 
was  present  when  General  Lee  surrendered  to 
Grant  at  Richmond.  He  returned  to  his  former 
occupation  at  the  saw  mill  and  was  busy  there 
until  1870,  when  he  went  to  Oil  City,  Pit  Hole,  and 
Rouseville — oil  fields  of  Venango  County,  where  he 
began  to  work  as  an  oil  pumper  for  his  brothers, 
Benjamin,  Franklin  and  Peter  Slingerland.  For 
five  years  he  continued  with  them,  learning  the 
business,  and  then  with  a  mind  to  start  himself  in 
the  oil  producing  line,  he  came  to  the  Bradford  oil 
fields  and  has  since  been  so  engaged.  His  lease  is 
located  at  Dallas  City,  but  he  makes  his  home  in 
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Bradford.     Politically,  he  is  an  independent  Re- 
publican. 

George  W.  Slingerland  and  Ellen  Sadler  were 
united  in  marriage,  and  to  the  union  six  children 
were  born:  i.  William  E.,  who  died  May  5,  1910. 
2.  Cora,  wife  of  Charles  Doty,  of  Charleston,  West 
Virginia.  3.  Ernest  E.,  also  an  oil  producer  (see 
a  following  biography).  4.  Joseph,  who  died  No- 
vember 27,  1908.  5.  Herbert,  residing  in  Dallas 
City.  6.  George  E.,  also  of  Dallas  City.  Mr. 
Slingerland  was  bereaved  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  on  April  24,  1909,  and  she  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  of  Bradford.  The  family 
attends  the  Baptist  church  and  makes  its  home  at 
44  Bradford  Street. 


ERNEST  E.  SLINGERLAND,  an  oil  pro- 
ducer by  birth,  one  might  almost  say,  has  spent 
his  entire  life  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  slen- 
der shafts  which  mark  the  spots  where  the  chug- 
ging pumps  are  busily  filling  the  great  reservoirs 
with  this  treasure  of  nature  so  essential  to  modem 
business  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  Slingerland  was  born  September  3,  1873,  at 
the  famous  "Pit  Hole,"  Venango  County,  where 
his  father  was  then  engaged  in  the  oil  fields.  He 
was  six  years  old  when  he  was  brought  by  his 
parents,  George  W.  (see  a  preceding  biography) 
and  Ellen  (Sadler)  Slingerland,  to  the  Bradford 
section  of  the  State.  Re  attended  public  school  at 
Sawyer  City  and  Red  Rock,  and  then  began  to 
work  in  the  oil  fields,  learning  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing and  refining  oil  in  its  every  detail.  His 
independent  career  as  a  producer  began  in  1900, 
when  he  bought  the  Chamberlain  farm  at  Dallas 
City,  which  he  still  holds.  He  afterward  acquired 
other  leases ;  a  very  valuable  one  formerly  held 
by  Rogers  and  Jackson  at  Red  Rock,  and  then  the 
one  at  Crane  Hollow,  a  part  of  the  old  gas  lease, 
and  finally  an  area  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
acres  on  Friendship  Road,  Richboro.  He  also  be- 
came actively  interested  in  refining  his  product, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Bradford  Oil  Refining  Company,  in 
which  he  is  now  the  second  largest  stockholder. 
Mr.  Slingerland  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
oil  in  the  entire  Bradford  section  of  the  State,  and 
has  not  only  been  a  most  successful  leader  in  the 
business,  but  has  also  helped  others  who  were 
starting  in  the  business  and  has  stood  by  until  their 
success,  too,  was  assured.  In  addition  to  his  oil 
interests,  Mr.  Slingerland  is  a  director  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  of  Bradford. 

Politically,  Mr.  Slingerland  is  an  Independent. 
He  is  fraternally  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Encampment  and 
Daughters  of  Rebekah,  the  Knights  of  the  Macca- 
bees, the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 


the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Bradford  Qub, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
In  1893  Ernest  E.  Slingerland  married  Jessie  M. 
Dtutcher,  daughter  of  William  and  Emily  Dutcher, 
of  Derrick  City.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slingerland 
two  sons  were  born :  Elmer,  who  died  when  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  Leroy.  The  beautiful  fam- 
ily home  is  at  Gilmore. 


HON.  CRAIG  RITCHIE,  of  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, December  29,  1758.  He  was  of  the  well- 
known  Ritchie  family,  whose  coat-of-arms  as  given 
by  Burke,  is  as  follows: 

Arms — Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  argent  on  a  chief 
gules,  three  lions'  heads  erased  of  the  field;  2d  and 
3d,  azure,  a  crescent  or,  between  three  cross-cross- 
lets  argent. 

Crest — A  unicorn's  head  couped  ermine,  homed  or. 

Motto — Virtute    acqiiiritur    honos. 

(Burke's  "General  Armory.") 

Hon.  Craig  Ritchie  came  to  America  in  1772,  and 
in  1782  settled  at  Canonsburg,  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of 
the  first  twenty-eight  building  lots  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  he  carried  on  a  successful  mercantile  en- 
terprise for  years.  He  was  also  active  in  public 
affairs,  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  1784,  and 
served  in  the  State  Legislature  from  1793  until 
1795.  His  energy  of  character,  business  habits,  and 
general  intelligence,  secured  to  him  a  widely  ex- 
tended reputation.  During  the  "Whisky  Insurrec- 
tion" he  took  a  decided  stand  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order,  and  rendered  himself  so  unpopular 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  that  unhappy  affair 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  their  vengeance.  Indeed, 
nothing  but  his  absence,  in  attendance  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State,  saved  his  property 
from  the  torch  of  the  incendiaries,  at  the  time  that 
General  Neville's  house  was  burned  to  the  ground ; 
as  some  of  the  party  told  the  family.  He  enjoyed 
the  confidence  and  special  friendship  of  General 
Washington,  who  often  visited  him,  and  corre- 
sponded with  him,  and  availed  himself  of  Mr. 
Ritchie's  aid  in  the  management  of  his  landed  in- 
terests in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania.  He 
not  only  lodged  with  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  often  dined 
with  him,  but  took  many  a  walk  with  him  along 
the  banks  of  the  Chartiers,  conferring  with  him, 
not  only  about  his  own  private  interests  but  the 
public  concerns  of  the  country.  Craig  Ritchie  also 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Dr.  John 
McMillan,  who  made  Mr.  Ritchie's  house  his  home 
whenever  he  was  in  Canonsburg. 

Hon.  Craig  Ritchie  held  a  commission  as  cap- 
tain  under    General    Crawford    in   the  expedition 
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against  Sandusky  in  1782.  He  proved  himself  a 
stalwart  friend  of  Jefferson  College  during  its 
most  perilous  times.  He  was  one  of  its  first  trus- 
tees, and  secretary  of  the  board  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  also  appointed  treasurer,  at  various  times, 
and  managed  the  financial  affairs  of  the  college 
with  great  judgment  and  success,  often  paying 
large  sums  in  advance  from  his  own  pocket.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  businesslike  man  they  had, 
and  did  more  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  sus- 
tain the  college  than  perhaps  all  the  other  trustees 
together,  even  including  Dr.  McMillan  himself. 
He  gave  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  personal 
attention  in  superintending  the  progress  of  the  new 
building  and  providing  from  his  own  resources 
whatever  might  be  temporarily  wanted  by  the 
workmen.  And  when,  in  1817,  every  other  trustee 
seemed  to  despair  of  the  further  existence  of  Jef- 
ferson College,  Mr.  Ritchie  was  unmoved  and  im- 
movable and  took  such  energetic  steps  as  reani- 
mated the  friends  of  the  institution  and  secured  its 
continuance.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  His  dignified  and  somewhat  aristocratic 
manners,  and  his  fine,  personal  appearance  com- 
manded respect  wherever  he  might  be  found.  For 
honesty  of  principle,  goodness  and  charity,  and  for 
self-sacrificing  efforts  in  behalf  of  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, the  church  of  his  choice,  and  the  country  of 
his  adoption,  Mr.  Ritchie  had  no  superior  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hon.  Craig  Ritchie  married,  November  6,  1788, 
when  thirty  years  of  age,  Mary  Price,  born  in 
Maryland,  January  25,  1769,  died  August  13,  1836, 
daughter  of  David  and  Ann  (H}usband)  Price. 
David  Price  was  a  son  of  John  and  Abigail  Price. 
Ann  (Husband)  Price,  the  mother  of  Mary  (Price) 
Ritchie,  was  a  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Hus- 
band. The  Prices  were  natives  of  Maryland.  Hon. 
Craig  and  Mary  (Price)  Ritchie  were  the  parents 
of  the  following  children :  i.  David,  born  August 
29,  1789,  died  November  6,  1809.  2.  Margaret,  born 
September  8,  1791 ;  she  married,  May  6,  1813,  Dr. 
Andrew  Wylie,  bom  1789,  in  Pennsylvania,  died 
185 1,  in  Bloomington,  Indiana.  Dr.  Wylie  was  a 
graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  1810,  and  president  of 
Jefferson  College,  1812-16;  then  president  of  Wash- 
ington College,  Pennsylvania,  and  later  president  of 
Indiana  State  University  at  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
Dr.  Wylie  was  a  son  of  Adam  (2)  Wylie,  bom  in 
17 — ,  died  in  1821,  son  of  Adam  (i)  Wylie,  bom 
in  1718.  The  children  of  Dr.  Wylie  and  Margaret 
(Ritchie)  Wylie  are  as  follows:  i.  Andrew,  bom 
in  1814,  died  in  1905;  a  judge  of  the  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  many  years ;  married 
Caroline  Bryan,  ii.  William,  born  in  18 — ,  died  in 
1835.  iii.  Mary;  married  J.  F.  Dodd,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  five  of  whom 
were:  Kemper,  Anna,  Emma,  Elizabeth  and  Mar- 


garet, married  Theodore  F.  Rose.  iv.  Ritchie,  born 
in  1819,  died  in  1840.  v.  Elizabeth;  married  John 
McCalla,  and  their  daughter  Mary  married  Charles 
Harris  and  had  a  son,  John  Harris,  vi.  John  H., 
bom  in  1823,  died  in  1855;  married  Elizabeth 
Leeds,  and  their  daughter  Irene  married  William 
Trask.  vii.  Samuel  Theophylact,  a  lawyer  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  viii.  Margaret,  married  Samuel 
Martm,  a  missionary  to  China,  and  among  their 
seven  children  were :  Emma,  Mary,  Claudius, 
Flora,  and  Nevin.  ix.  Irene,  born  in  18 — ,  died  in 
1878;  married  Joseph  Bell,  of  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia ;  children :  Andrew,  Margaret,  Joseph, 
Walter,  Francis,  and  Margaret;  married  Edwin 
Cavett  Ewing,  and  had  sons :  Joseph,  Wylie  B.,  and 
Nelson  J.  Ewing.  x.  Redick,  born  in  1831,  died  in 
1905  ;  married  Madeline  Thompson ;  children :  Jean 

,  Frank,  and  Lena.     xi.  Anderson,  born  in 

1833;  married  Margaret  Conklin;  children:  Mary, 
Henry,  Caroline,  Andrew,  xii.  Jane  Mulheme,  died 
in  1865.  3.  William,  mentioned  at  length  in  the 
following  sketch.  4.  Matthew,  bom  January  24, 
1795-  5-  John,  born  January  12,  1797,  died  in 
Texas,  December  23,  1870.  6.  Ann,  bom  Decem- 
ber 31,  1798,  died  December  27,  1870,  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  She  married  Dr.  Jonathan  Leath- 
erman,  of  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  a  skillful 
physician.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  i.  Elizabeth  Craft,  born  in  1820,  died 
in  August,  1901 ;  married,  in  August,  1845,  Rev. 
Joseph  Tait  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  born  in  1818, 
died  in  April,  1906;  he  was  a  gifted  preacher  and 
greatly  beloved ;  he  was  a  moderator  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1888; 
pastor  of  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Balti- 
more, and  one  of  the  trustees  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary ;  children :  a.  Dr.  Joseph  Tait 
Smith,  bom  September  23,  1850;  married,  October, 
1876,  Rachel  Fleming  Perkins,  and  their  three 
children  are  as  follows :  Jennie  Ritchie  Smith,  born 
1879;  Joseph  Tait  Smith,  3d,  born  in  May,  1881 ; 
married  February  20,  1913,  Mary  Hutchins,  and 
had  one  child,  Elizabeth  Craig,  born  February  22, 
1915;  Henry,  bom  December,  1888.  b.  Rev.  Jon- 
athan Ritchie  Smith,  D.  D.,  born  June  23,  1852;  a 
talented  preacher,  was  pastor  for  many  years  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Peekskill,  New  York ;  later, 
for  a  number  of  years,  pastor  of  the  Market  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania ; 
then  he  accepted  an  urgent  call  to  a  professorship 
in  the  Princeton  (New  Jersey)  Theological  Sem- 
inary;  he  married,   June    12,    1883,   Louise   Has- 

brouck,   bom  29,   1856;    children:    Ritchie 

Hasbrouck  Smith,  born  May  10,  1886;  married, 
in  October,  191 7,  Edith  Walton;  Louise  Letterman 
Smith,  born  November  6,  1887;  Dudley  Cook 
Smith,  bora  October  11,  1892;  Craig  Ritchie  Smith, 
born  May   11,    1895.     7.   Mary,  born  October   12, 
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1800,  died  September  25,  1828.  She  married  Dr. 
George  Herriott ;  two  children :  Craig  Ritchie,  died 
aged  seventeen  years,  and  Mary  Ritchie,  became 
the  wife  of  Dr.  William  B.  Gordon,  and  died  in 
November,  1846.  8.  Eliza,  born  June  25,  1802,  died 
April  22,  1871.  She  married  Redick  McKee;  four 
children:  Andrew,  John,  Sarah,  became  the  wife 
of  William  Dupern ;  David,  married  Frances  Dunn, 
and  they  had  three  children:  Lanier,  Dunn,  and 
Redick.  9.  Catherine,  bom  July  28,  1804,  died 
1858,  at  Bloomington,  Indiana.  She  married  the 
Rev.  Lemuel  F.  Leake;  two  daughters.  10,  Jean, 
born  March  11,  1806,  died  July  21,  1878.  11. 
Craig,  Jr.,  mentioned  below.  12.  Abigail,  bom 
June  28,  1810,  died  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
aged  over  eighty  years.  13.  David,  born  August 
19,  1812,  died  January  24,  1867;  was  a  noted  at- 
torney of  Pittsburgh. 

Mrs.  Craig  Ritchie  was  a  woman  who  pre- 
eminently adorned  her  station,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  her  husband's  happiness  and  success  in 
life.  The  death  of  Hon.  Craig  Ritchie  occurred 
June  13,  1833,  in  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Captain  Craig  (2)  Ritchie,  son  of  Hon.  Craig 
(l)  and  Mary  (Price)  Ritchie,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 24,  1807,  in  Canonsburg,  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  died  there  January  31,  1879. 
He  was  educated  in  private  schools  and  attended 
for  a  time  Jefferson  College.  After  entering  upon 
the  business  of  life  he  was  for  some  years  in  busi- 
ness in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  while  there 
manufactured  some  of  the  first  cut  glass  west  of 
the  Alleghanies.  Captain  Craig  Ritchie  returned 
to  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  after  some  years 
spent  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  and  opened  a 
mercantile  establishment  which  he  continued  until 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  much  public  spirit ;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  what  has  become  the  Mor- 
ganza  School  of  Reform.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Whig  and  later  a  Republican.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Oak  Spring  Cemetery  at  Can- 
onsburg. His  title  of  "Captain"  was  received  on 
account  of  his  heading  a  company  of  men  which 
he  drilled  for  home  defense,  these  drills  at  that 
time  being  known  as  "musters."  In  religion  he  was 
a  Presbyterian,  and  was  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Canonsburg  and  member  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  He  also  served  as  a  director  of  its  pub- 
lic schools. 

Captain  Craig  Ritchie  married,  in  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  December  21,  1836,  Mary  Ann 
Chickering,  born  May  31,  1813,  died  November  26, 
1885,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Balch  and 
Susanna  (Swift)  Chickering  (see  Chickering  line). 
Susanna  (Swift)  Chickering  claimed  descent  from 
six  of  the  "Mayflower"  passengers,  notably : 
Stephen  Hopkins,  Francis  Cook,  Edward  Doty, 
Richard  Warren,  John  Howland,  and  John  Tilley. 


Captain  Craig  and  Mary  Ann  (Chickering)  Ritchie 
were  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  i. 
Caroline  vSwift,  born  December  23,  1837,  died  No- 
vember 17,  1900;  married,  December  25,  1879,  Rev. 
John  Smith  Hays,  D.  D. ;  no  children.  2.  Lieu- 
tenant Craig  Francis,  born  March  17,  1839,  died 
November  14,  1863 ;  he  took  part  in  eight  im- 
portant battles  of  the  Civil  War ;  was  promoted  for 
bravery  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  July,  1863 ; 
was  serving  at  the  siege  of  Morris  Island,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  died.  3.  Virginia,  born  April 
17,  1841,  died  April  15,  1863;  married,  June  11, 
1862,  the  Rev.  Robert  Thompson  Miller;  one  child, 
Mary  Virginia  Miller,  born  March  22,  1863 ;  mar- 
ried, November  25,  1886,  Rev.  Charles  Peter  Lynch, 
and  they  had  two  children :  Lucy,  died  in  infancy, 
and  Laura  Virginia,  born  October  9,  1888 ;  married 
Charles  Rogers  Albright,  February  7, 191 8.  4.  Susan 
Chickering,  bom  August  28,  1843;  died  April  21, 
1847.  5.  Mary  Price,  born  April  9,  1845;  married, 
July  25,  1878,  Leaman  McCarroll  Crothers;  child, 
Mary  Charlotte,  bom  June  2.-j,  1879;  married,  No- 
vember 6,  1 901,  George  Lawrence  Claypool.  6. 
Ellen  Neil,  born  December  13,  1847;  married,  De- 
cember 21,  1879,  Professor  William  David  Butler; 
children :  Craig  Ritchie  and  Archibald  Reynolds, 
twins,  born  December  21,  1882;  Archibald  R.  But- 
ler married,  June  8,  1910,  Genevieve  Starin,  and 
their  children  are:  David,  born  November  23,  1911, 
and  Ellen  Rose  Anna,  born  June  4,  1917.  7.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Swift,  born  June  9,  1850;  married 
(first),  November  26,  1872,  Sarah  Miller;  four 
children :  Theodore  Morse,  Craig  Ritchie,  Made- 
line, William;  married  (second)  Leo  White;  six 
children :  Beulah  Ellen,  Virginia  Grace,  Gordon 
Craig,  Robert  Frank,  William  Coleman,  Alfonso. 
8.  Henrietta  Grace,  bom  August  18,  1853.  9.  Susan 
Morse,  bom  October  11,  1856;  married,  March  23, 
1881,  Campbell  Palmer  Waugh;  children:  i.  Hen- 
rietta, bom  September  17,  1882,  married  Robert 
Biggs,  ii.  Craig  Ritchie,  bom  February  4,  1884; 
married,  June  16,  1910,  Janet  Rutherford  Thomp- 
son ;  children :  Craig  Ritchie  and  Janet  Beatrice, 
twins,  born  November  10,  1912,  and  Campbell  Alex- 
ander, bom  January  3,  1914,  died  October  7,  1916. 
iii.  James  Chickering,  born  April  17,  1888;  mar- 
ried, April  18,  1914,  Margarite  Baker;  child,  James 
Henry,  born  April  8,  1915.  iv.  Samuel  Price,  born 
April  17,  1888;  married,  March  7,  1916.  Flora  Vir- 
ginia Sykora;  child,  Susanna  Virginia,  born  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1 91 7. 

(The  Chickering  Line). 

(I)  Nathaniel  Chickering,  son  of  Simeon  and 
Prudence  Chickering,  was  born  in  England,  in 
1647,  and  died  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  October 
21,  1694.  He  came  to  this  country  from  Wren- 
tham,   England,    probably,   as   several   letters   still 
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in  existence,  written  to  him  by  his  mother  as  late 
as  1681,  are  dated  at  that  place. 

Some  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Chickering 
family  caused  the  records  in  England  to  be 
searched,  and  it  is  said  found  that  Simeon  Chick- 
ering was  a  son  of  Stephen  Chickering,  who  lived 
at  Wiclewood,  England,  and  died  in  1576.  The 
same  authority  makes  Nathaniel  a  nephew  of 
Henry  and  Francis  Chickering,  both  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Dedham,  and  all  descended  from 
Thomas  Chickering,  who  resided  in  Wymondham, 
county  of  Norfolk,  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VHI. 

Nathaniel  Chickering  first  settled  in  that  part  of 
Dedham  called  Dedham  Island,  on  what  was  later 
known  as  the  Fuller  Place,  and  married  (first; 
Mary  Judson,  December  30,  1668.  Mrs.  Chick- 
ering died  soon,  leaving  no  children.  On  "3  of  ye 
10  mo.  1674"  (December  3)  he  married  (second) 
Lydia  Fisher,  born  July  14,  1652,  died  July  17, 
1737,  daughter  of  Captain  Daniel  and  Abigail 
(Marriot)  Fisher,  of  Dedham,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  colony  under  the  old  charter. 

(H)  Nathaniel  (2)  Chickering,  son  of  Nathaniel 
(i)  and  Lydia  (Fisher)  Chickering,  was  born 
March  28,  1677,  died  January  16,  1746-47.  He  mar- 
ried (first),  August  14,  1700,  Mary  Thorp,  died 
September  i,  17 15,  daughter  of  James  and  Hannah 
Thorp,  of  Dedham.  He  married  (second)  Deborah 
Wight,  January  26, 1716;  she  died  January  16,  1749, 
and  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Deborah  Wight. 

(HI)  Joseph  Chickering,  son  of  Nathaniel  (2) 
and  Deborah  (Wight)  Chickering,  was  born  May 
5,  1 71 7,  died  November  28,  1754.  He  married, 
February  7,  1743,  Rebecca  Newell.  Joseph  Chick- 
ering belonged  to  the  Dover  Company  of  minute 
men,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  He 
had  a  farm  from  the  original  estate,  which  in  later 
years  was  known  as  the  Haven  Farm.  His  house 
is  still  standing. 

(IV)  Rev.  Jabez  Chickering,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Rebecca  (Newell)  Chickering,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 4,  1753,  and  died  March  12,  1812.  He  mar- 
ried, April  22,  1777,  Hannah  Balch,  bom  Decem- 
ber ID,  1755,  died  April  16,  1839,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Balch,  of  South  Parish,  Dedham  (now 
Norwood).  Jabez  Chickering,  born  at  Dover, 
Massachusetts,  graduated  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1774,  and  was  ordained  at  South  Dedham 
July  3,  1776,  of  which  church  he  continued  to  be 
pastor  until  his  death.  He  succeeded  his  father- 
in-law.  Rev.  Thomas  Balch. 

(V)  Thomas  Balch  Chickering,  son  of  Rev. 
Jabez  and  Hannah  (Balch)  Chickering,  was  born 
April  24,  1788.  He  married,  May  31,  1812,  Su- 
sanna Swift,  born  June  26,  1791,  died  June  20, 
1876,  daughter  of  David  and  Cynthia  (Morse) 
Swift.     (See  Swift  VI.) 


(The  Swift  Line). 

(I)  William  Swift,  probably  from  Bocking, 
County  SuflFolk,  England,  or  its  neighborhood,  was 
of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1635,  and  possibly 
earlier.  Later  removed  to  Sandwich,  Plymouth 
Colony,  where  he  died  in  January,  1642.  His  wife's 
name  was  Joan. 

(II)  William  (2)  Swift,  son  of  William  (i)  and 
Joan  Swift,  was  born  in  England,  and  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Watertown  and  Sandwich.  He 
performed  military  duty  in  August,  1643,  was  en- 
rolled as  lieutenant  in  John  Blackmer's  company  of 
Sandwich  militia.  At  Sandwich  he  held  many 
local  offices.    His  wife's  name  was  Ruth. 

(III)  Jireh  Swift,  son  of  William  (2)  and  Ruth 
Swift,  was  born  at  Sandwich,  in  1665,  and  died  at 
Wareham,  in  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  in 
April,  1749,  aged  eighty-four  years.  He  resided 
at  Sandwich  at  least  until  March,  1730.  He  mar- 
ried there,  November  26,  1679,  Abigail,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Gibbs,  of  Sandwich. 

(IV)  Deacon  Jireh  (2)  Swift,  fifth  son  of  Jireh 
(i)  and  Abigail  (Gibbs)  Swift,  was  born  at  Sand- 
wich, November  23,  1709.  His  wife's  name  was 
Deborah  Hathaway,  born  in  1711,  died  January  7, 
1794,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Hathaway  by  his  wife, 
Susanna  (Pope)  Hathaway.  Jonathan  Hathaway 
was  the  son  of  Arthur  and  Sarah  (Cooke)  Hath- 
away. Sarah  Cooke  Hathaway  was  a  daughter  of 
John  Cooke,  Esq.,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  (Warren) 
Cooke.  John  C^oke  was  a  son  of  Francis  Cooke, 
who  came  over  on  the  "Mayflower."  John  Cooke's 
wife,  Sarah  (Warren)  Cooke,  was  a  daughter  of 
Richard  Warren  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  Richard 
Warren  was  a  Pilgrim.  The  marriage  of  Deacon 
Jireh  Swift  and  Deborah  Hathaway  took  place  at 
Dartmouth,  October  9,  1730,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed. 

(V)  Jonathan  Swift,  son  of  Deacon  Jireh  (2) 
and  Deborah  (Hathaway)  Swift,  was  born  at 
Dartmouth,  in  1733,  and  died  there  January  31, 
1763,  aged  thirty  years.  He  married,  at  Falmouth, 
October  16,  1753,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Bourne,  of  Falmouth,  by  his  wife,  Mercy  (Hinck- 
ley) Bourne.  Mercy  (Hinckley)  Bourne  was  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Gorham)  Hinck- 
ley. Joseph  Hinckley  was  a  son  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  (Fitz  Randolph)  Hinckley.  Joseph  Hinck- 
ley married  Mary  Gorham,  daughter  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel John  and  Mary  (Otis)  Gorham.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John  Gorham  was  a  son  of  Captain 
John  Gorham  and  Desire  (Howland)  Gorham. 
Desire  (Howland)  Gorham  was  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Tilley)  Howland.  Elizabeth 
(Tilley)  Howland  was  a  daughter  of  John  Tilley, 
a  "Mayflower"  passenger,  as  was  John  Howland. 

(VI)  David  Swift,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Eliza- 
beth (Bourne)  Swift,  was  born  at  Dartmouth,  Jan- 
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uary  31,  1756.  He  served  as  a  member  of  Captain 
David  Nye's  company,  4th  Plymouth  County  Reg- 
iment, in  the  Revolution.  The  closing  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  at  Lunenburg,  Worcester  County, 
Massachusetts,  and  he  died  there  June  17,  1830, 
aged  seventy- four  years.  He  married,  at  Fal- 
mouth, Bere  Cynthia,  daughter  of  Captain  Theo- 
dore Morse,  of  Falmouth;  she  was  born  there  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1764,  and  died'  at  Lunenburg,  March  21, 
1850.  David  Swift  and  his  wife,  Bere  Cynthia 
(Morse)  Swift,  were  the  parents  of  five  children, 
the  second  of  whom  was  Susanna  Swift,  born 
June  26,  1791,  died  June  20,  1876;  married.  May 
31,  1812,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Balch  Chickering, 
born  April  24,  1788.  (See  Chickering  V.)  The 
daughter  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Balch  and  Susanna 
(Swift)  Chickering  married  Captain  Craig  Ritchie, 
as  stated  above. 


CRAIG  D.  RITCHIE— There  are  men  whose 
memories  are  always  green  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  knew  them,  whose  personalities  are  so  vivid 
that  the  recollection  of  them  is  fadeless ;  men  of 
whom  we  cannot  say,  "They  are  dead,"  because 
their  life  still  throbs  in  the  hearts  that  loved  them. 
To  this  class  of  men  belonged  the  late  Craig  D. 
Ritchie,  for  many  years  prominent  in  business  and 
financial    circles    of    Philadelphia. 

William  Ritchie,  father  of  Craig  D.  Ritchie,  was 
born  in  Canonsburg,  Washington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, December  18,  1792,  son  of  Hon.  Craig 
and  Mary  (Price)  Ritchie.  The  Ritchie  arms  are 
as  follows : 

Arms — Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  argent  on  a 
chief  gules,  three  lions'  heads  erased  of  the  field ; 
second  and  third,  azure,  a  crescent  or,  between 
three  cross-crosslets  argent. 

Crest — A  unicorn's  head  couped  ermine,  horned 
or. 

Motto — Virtute  acquiritur  honos. 

He  received  his  education  in  private  schools,  and 
later  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  hardware  business  with  a  Mr.  Wister. 
They  were  unsuccessful  in  the  venture,  and  later 
William  Ritchie  became  associated  with  Mr.  Trot- 
ter in  the  hardware  business,  continuing  in  this 
business  for  years.  He  was  drowned  while  swim- 
ming in  the  Ohio  River,  June  12,  1840.  He  mar- 
ried Susan  Summerl  Dorsey,  daughter  of  Edward 
and  Mary  (Summerl)  Dorsey,  of  Eastern  Shore, 
Maryland,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Craig  D.  of  whom  further. 

Craig  D.  Ritchie,  son  of  William  and  Susan 
Summerl  (Dorsey)  Ritchie,  was  born  April  26, 
1830,  on  Ninth  Street,  Philadelphia.  He  was 
named  for  his  grandfather,  the  Hon.  Craig  Ritchie. 
He  attended  a  private  school,  which  was  conducted 
at  Eighth  and  Arch  streets,  and  after  acquiring 


a  good  education  entered  business  life  as  a  student 
of  Jacob  Hoeckley,  conveyancer,  with  whom  he 
gained  a  thorough,  comprehensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  business.  When  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age  he  opened  an  office  on  Arch  Street, 
below  Ninth,  and  there  continued  in  the  convey- 
ancing business  for  a  number  of  years,  having 
offices  with  Edward  Hopper,  an  attorney,  for  a 
time.  Later  he  removed  to  No.  510  Walnut  Street, 
and  remained  there  until  elected  president  of  the 
Real  Estate  Title  &  Insurance  Company,  where 
the  business  ability  of  Craig  D.  Ritchie  soon  won 
for  him  a  commanding  place  in  his  city.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  real  estate  title 
insurance  company  in  the  world  (The  Real  Estate 
Insurance  Company),  of  which  Joshua  L.  Morris 
was  chosen  president  and  Mr.  Ritchie  vice-presi- 
dent. Mr.  Morris  had  made  his  acceptance  of  the 
presidency  of  this  institution  with  the  proviso  that 
Mr.  Ritchie  be  made  vice-president  and  be  his  suc- 
cessor, on  account  of  his  (Mr.  Morris')  ill  health; 
Mr.  Ritchie  was  acting  president  for  a  time  ere 
he  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Morris.  It  was  his  wise  ideas  and  suggestions 
that  built  up  this  most  successful  institution. 
After  a  few  years  Mr.  Ritchie  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  this  company,  due  to  the  press  of  his  large 
private  interests.  As  a  conveyancer  he  won  an  in- 
ternational reputation  and  was  quoted  as  an 
authority. 

As  a  citizen  with  exalted  ideas  of  good  govern- 
ment and  civic  virtues,  Craig  D.  Ritchie  stood  in 
the  front  rank,  and  wherever  substantial  aid  would 
further  public  progress,  it  was  freely  given.  He 
was  a  Republican  in  politics.  Progress  and  pa- 
triotism actuated  him  throughout  his  life,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  he  helped  organize  a 
colored  regiment  to  take  part  in  the  Federal  service. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
an  active  and  helpful  member  of  St.  Andrew's  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  secretary  from  1864  to  1884; 
vice-president,  1886-87,  and  president,  1888-89.  He 
belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  being  orig- 
inally connected  with  the  society  at  Tenth  and 
Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  which  later  united  with 
the  church  at  Eighteenth  and  Arch  streets.  He 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
years,  or  until  the  death  of  John  Wiegand,  his 
wife's  father,  when  he  succeeded  him  as  president 
of  the  board.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Penn  Qub  and 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  subscribing  member 
of  the  Art  Club  and  Franklin  Institute,  a  director 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  and  Fairmount  Park  As- 
sociation, and  president  of  the  first  Fremont  Club, 
which  started  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Ritchie 
was  a  noted  collector  of  engravings  and  rare  vol- 
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umes,  and  possessed  notable  collections  of  both.  For 
a  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  and  was  its  second  secretary. 
Ever  ready  to  respond  to  any  deserving  call  made 
upon  him  the  full  number  of  his  benefactions  will, 
in  all  probability,  never  be  known,  for  his  charity  was 
of  the  kind  that  shuns  publicity.  He  was  deeply 
interested  and  gave  liberally  of  both  his  means  and 
time  to  the  advancement  of  the  Berean  Presby- 
terian Church  for  the  colored  people,  situated  on 
South  College  Avenue. 

On  December  i,  1864,  Mr.  Ritchie  married  Char- 
lotte Wiegand,  daughter  of  the  late  John  and  Han- 
nah (Bazin)  Wiegand.  A  biography  and  portrait 
of  Mr.  Wiegand,  together  with  the  Wiegand 
lineage,  follows  in  this  work.  By  his  marriage 
Mr.  Ritchie  gained  the  life  companionship  of  a 
charming  and  congenial  woman,  and  one  well 
fitted  in  all  ways  to  be  a  confidante  and  adviser. 
Mr.  Ritchie  was  always  a  man  of  strong  domestic 
tastes  and  afTections,  never  so  content  as  at  his  own 
fireside.  Mrs.  Ritchie,  in  her  widowhood,  con- 
tinued the  religious  and  philanthropic  work  in 
which  she  and  her  husband  for  so  many  years 
went  hand  in  hand,  until  she,  too,  passed  on,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1927.  She  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Women's  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  for  fifty  years,  excepting  a 
few  years  when  too  ill ;  and  was  also  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  death  of  Craig  D.  Ritchie,  which  occurred 
December  10,  lOio,  deprived  Philadelphia  of  one  of 
her  most  valued  citizens.  Using  his  talents  and  his 
opportunities  to  the  utmost  in  every  work  which 
he  undertook,  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter  every  trust 
committed  to  him,  and  was  generous  in  his  feel- 
ings and  conduct  toward  all.  He  made  for  himself 
a  record  of  noteworthy  achievement  and  public- 
spirited  service,  and  his  name  is  inscribed  with 
honor  in  the  annals  of  his  city  and  his  State. 

(Lineage  of  Mrs.   William  Ritchie). 

Sarah  Vanneman  married    (first)   Van- 

sant;   she  married    (second)    Stidham,   by 

whom  she  had  issue  as  follows :  Sarah  Stidham, 
born  1756-57,  died  1823;  Mary  Stidham,  born 
1756-57;  Peter  Stidham,  Lucas  Stidham,  Isaac 
Stidham. 

Sarah  Stidham,  born  1756-57,  daughter  of 

and  Sarah  ( Vanneman- Vansant)  Stidham,  mar- 
ried Joseph  Summerl,  born  1753,  died  July  28, 
1813,  by  v/hom  she  had  issue:  Mary,  born  Decem- 
ber 23,  1781,  died  April  19,  1868,  married  Edward 
Dorsey,  by  whom  she  had  issue :  Mary,  born  May 
28,  1801,  died  December  26,  1889,  unmarried;  and 
Susan  S.,  married  William  Ritchie,  as  stated 
above;  she  was  born  1803  and  died  May  5,  1830. 


JOHN  WIEGAND— Among  the  foremost  of 
the  old  Philadelphia  business  men  was  the  late 
John  Wiegand,  manufacturer,  and  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Western  Savings  Fund  Society,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

The  Wiegand  family,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  families  of  Europe,  was  planted  in  what 
is  now  Germany  by  one  of  that  name,  who  came  in 
the  train  of  Caesar  when  that  conqueror  and  his 
legions  overran  that  country.  They  have  been 
found  in  various  of  lines  and  professions,  and  have 
always  held  honorable  place.  The  arms  of  the 
Wiegand  family  are  described  as  follows,  and 
would  tend  to  the  belief  that  both  church  and  State 
benefited  by  the  abilities  of  members  of  the  family : 

Arms — Gules,  issuant  from  the  dexter  out  of  a 
cloud  azure,  an  arm  habited  sable,  in  the  hand 
proper,  a  sword  in  pale  argent,  hilt  or,  piercing  a 
book  sable,  the  cut  vert. 

Crest — Between  two  horns,  dexter  or  and  sin- 
ister gules,  the  sword  and  the  book.  (Horns  are 
said  to  denote  in  German  arms  that  they  were 
granted  to  a  member  of  the  family  who  took  part 
in  the  Crusades.) 

John  Wiegand  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  October,  1800,  son  of  Conrad  and 
Elizabeth  (Killatte)  Wiegand,  the  former  coming 
to  Philadelphia  from  Germany  in  his  youth.  John 
Wiegand  received  his  education  in  the  private 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  early  entered  business 
life.  When  barely  past  twenty-one  years,  he,  in 
association  with  a  Mr.  Snowden,  manufacturers  of 
surgical  instruments,  built  up  a  large  business. 
Mr.  Wiegand  was  active  in  this  concern  for  many 
years,  retiring  to  accept  the  position  of  cashier  of 
the  City  Gas  Works,  which  he  held  for  some  years, 
then  being  elected  president  of  the  Western  Sav- 
ings Fund  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders. 

While  closely  attending  to  his  business  affairs, 
John  Wiegand  ever  manifested  a  keen  and  active 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  city's  wel- 
fare, and  his  name  was  associated  with  many 
projects.  Anything  that  would  advance  the  city's 
interest  found  in  him  a  warm  supporter.  In  pol- 
itics, he  was  a  Whig,  and  later  a  Republican.  At 
one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  council.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  what  became  the  Fifth 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  later  merged  with  the 
West  Arch  Street  Church,  and  he  was  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  for  many  years. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  Franklin  Institute, 
and  frequently  lectured  before  it  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  also  took  an  active  interest  in  Girard 
College,  making  Sunday  addresses  to  the  pupils. 

John  Wiegand  married  (first)  Hannah  Bazin, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  the  following  chil- 
dren :   Mary,  deceased ;   Thomas,   deceased ;   John, 
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deceased;  Conrad,  assayer  of  the  California  mint, 
now  deceased;  S.  Lloyd,  deceased,  noted  mechan- 
ical expert  of  national  reputation;  Charlotte,  died 
October  25,  1927,  widow  of  Craig  D.  Ritchie,  of 
Philadelphia;  and  George  Duffield,  deceased.  Mr. 
Wiegand  married  (second)  Sarah  Eckfeldt,  daugh- 
ter of  Adam  and  Margaretta  (Bausch)  Eckfeldt, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  a  son,  Adam,  whose 
death  occurred  January  5,  1915. 

The  death  of  John  Wiegand,  which  occurred 
January  27,  1878,  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
mourned.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  endow- 
ments, business  capacity  of  a  high  order,  generous 
impulses  and  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honor.  He  was 
a  lover  of  literature,  and  a  man  of  thorough  and 
varied  information.  As  a  business  man  he  was,  in 
many  respects,  a  model,  and  over  his  career,  both 
as  a  business  man  and  banker,  there  falls  no 
suspicion  of  wrong.  The  Philadelphia  of  today 
holds  in  grateful  memory  the  name  of  John 
Wiegand,  one  of  her  pioneer  business  men  and 
financiers. 

(The   Eckfeldt   Line). 

(I)  John  Jacob  Eckfeldt  was  born  in  Germany 
and  emigrated  with  his  wife  about  the  year  1765 
from  Nuremberg.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion served  as  a  soldier  in  the  field,  and  also  man- 
ufactured bayonets  for  the  army.  He  married 
(first),  in  Germany,  Maria  Magdalena  Schneider, 
and  their  son  was  Adam,  of  whom  further;  mar- 
ried (second)  Elizabeth  Kunkel;  married  (third) 
Elizabeth  Demant. 

(II)  Adam  Eckfeldt,  son  of  John  Jacob  and 
Maria  Magdalena  (Schneider)  Eckfeldt,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  1769.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
machinist  and  established  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wrought  iron  nails.  Later,  he  received 
large  contracts  from  the  Government  for  construc- 
tion of  machinery  for  the  United  States  Mint, 
Philadelphia,  with  which  he  was  closely  identified 
from  its  establishment  in  1793,  first  as  assistant 
coiner  and  afterwards  as  chief  coiner  in  1814, 
which  position  he  filled  until  his  resignation  in  1839. 
He  married  (first)  Maria  Hahn,  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  two  children :  Elizabeth,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Henry  Witmer,  and  Maria,  who  mar- 
ried Henry  Driesbach.  Mr.  Eckfeldt  married  (sec- 
ond) Margaretta  Bausch,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
their  children  were :  Sarah,  of  whom  further ;  Ja- 
cob R.,  Elias  B.,  Magdalena,  Susanna,  who  became 
the  wife  of  William  Ewing  EhiBois,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Adam  C,  and  Margaretta.  Adam  Eckfeldt 
was  a  prominent  member  of  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church.     He  died  February  2,  1852. 

(III)  Sarah  Eckfeldt,  daughter  of  Adam  and 
Margaretta  (Bausch)  Eckfeldt,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania,  in  1800.    She  received  her 


education  in  that  city,  and  later,  in  June,  1839,  be- 
came the  second  wife  of  John  Wiegand,  as  noted 
above.  A  woman  of  fine  fibre  and  splendid  judg- 
ment, she  made  an  excellent  mother  to  her  step- 
children, and  to  her  husband  she  was  ever  a  con- 
fidante and  adviser  of  much  value.  In  the  affairs 
of  the  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church  she  was 
very  active,  and  was  also  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  of 
which  her  husband  was  a  trustee ;  a  director  of  the 
Dorcas  Society,  and  an  efficient  worker  in  mis- 
sionary societies.  Her  death  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  in  Philadelphia. 


MANTON  E.  HIBBS— An  authority  on  steel 
and  concrete  structural  work,  Manton  E.  Hibbs,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection, 
functions  faithfully  and  efficiently  for  the  city  and 
insures  the  residents  of  public  buildings  sound 
construction. 

Manton  E.  Hibbs  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  February  8,  1867,  son  of  James  M. 
and  Mary  (Eckfeldt)  Hibbs.  His  father,  born  in 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  now  deceased, 
was  manager  of  Hoopes  &  Townsend  Company. 
His  mother  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  The  boy 
grew  up  in  that  city,  educated  at  Rugby  Academy, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1884,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1888  and  of 
Civil  Engineering  in  1889. 

His  professional  career  began  as  civil  engineer 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1888  and  lasted 
for  two  years.  For  the  next  eight  years  Mr. 
Hibbs  was  associated  with  the  Bureau  of  Surveys 
as  draughtsman.  In  1899  he  became  assistant 
structural  engineer  of  the'  Bureau  of  Building  In- 
spection of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  in 
his  native  city.  Finally  his  unusually  thorough 
training  and  proven  ability  won  him  promotion  to 
his  present  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Building  In- 
spection. In  a  consultive  and  active  capacity  Mr. 
Hibbs  is  much  in  demand  for  private  construction 
work  on  building  structures.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Westminster  Cemetery  Company.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Engineers'  Club,  past  president  of 
the  Municipal  Engineers  of  Philadelphia,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 
His  political  sympathies  are  Republican.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  No.  2.  His  religious  affiliation  is  with  the 
Park  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on 
whose  board  of  trustees  he  is  a  member. 

Mr.  Hibbs  married,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  19,  1910,  Ray  I.  Allen,  a  native  of 
that  city,  daughter  of  William  F.  and  Aura  H. 
Allen,  now  deceased.  Her  father,  born  in  that 
city,  is  deceased,  and  her  mother  is  a  native  of 
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Maryland.     To  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Hibbs  was  born  a 
daughter,  September  8,  1918,  Helen  I. 

Engineering  ability  of  a  high  order  distinguishes 
Mr.  Hibbs  and  is  manifest  in  his  public  and  private 
careers.  He  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  pleasant  per- 
sonality and  great  executive  ability. 


GEORGE  ZIEGLER— The  Zieglers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, so  aggressive,  so  efficient,  so  pronounced 
in  their  influence  upon  their  day  and  generation  go 
back  to  Francis  Ottmar  Ziegler,  a  native  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1777 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Baron  Steuben,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  landed  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  with  the  detachments  of  troops 
which  crossed  the  ocean  aboard  the  frigate  "Le 
Flamand,"  and  marched  to  York,  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  were  mustered  into  the  Continental 
Army,  and  commissions  issued  to  the  officers  by 
order  of  Congress.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ziegler 
took  part  in  several  battles,  and  after  the  war 
settled  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  silversmith.  He  married,  in 
Lancaster,  Frances  Huck  (or  Hook),  and  removed 
soon  after  to  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Charles  Carroll  Ziegler,  grandson  of  Francis 
Ottmar  Ziegler  and  Frances  (Huck  or  Hook) 
Ziegler,  married  Elizabeth  Lorenz,  a  kinswoman 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Adolf  Lorenz,  the  Viennese 
surgeon.  Mr.  Ziegler  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  received  a  wound  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July  3,  1863,  which  caused  his  death. 

George  Ziegler,  son  of  Charles  Carroll  Ziegler 
and  Elizabeth  (Lorenz)  Ziegler,  was  born  June  8, 
1856,  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
he  obtained  employment  "in  the  post  office  at  Phoe- 
nixville.  Pennsylvania,  and  applied  himself  in  his 
leisure  to  the  study  of  telegraphy.  In  1874  Mr. 
Ziegler  entered  the  employ  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company  at  Lancaster  as  a 
telegraph  operator.  He  was  transferred  to  the  ac- 
counting department  at  Philadelphia  in  1877,  and 
soon  was  promoted  to  travelling  auditor.  He  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  February  15,  1887,  he  was 
made  auditor  of  traffic  receipts.  He  became  assist- 
ant comptroller  on  July  10,  1903,  and  in  this  post 
disclosed  a  remarkable  efficiency  and  executive 
ability  which  were  his  attributes  throughout  his 
career.  He  was  made  comptroller  of  the  company 
December  21,  1904,  and  secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railway  Company,  and  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Reading  Company,  the  holding  com- 
pany, on  October  12,  1912.  The  story  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  seven  and  a  half  years  thereafter  is 
the  story  of  Mr.  Ziegler's  ability  and  achieve- 
ment in  an  important  and  highly  responsible  post. 
His  other  business  interests  were  extensive  and  nu- 


merous, and  it  can  be  said  that  few  executives  with 
his  responsibilities  have  undertaken  larger  tasks. 
He  was  president  and  director  of  the  Eastern  Real 
Estate  Company  and  the  Philadelphia  Grain  Ele- 
vator Company,  secretary  and  director  of  the  Al- 
lentown  Railroad  Company,  the  Atlantic  City  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Beaver  Creek  Water  Company, 
the  Catasaqua  &  Fogelsville  Railroad  Company,  the 
Chester  &  Delaware  River  Railroad  Company,  the 
Colebrookdale  Railroad  Company,  the  Danville 
&  Shamokin  Railroad  Company,  the  Dauphin  & 
Berks  Railroad  Company,  the  Delaware  River 
Ferry  Company  of  New  Jersey,  the  East  Mahanoy 
Railroad  Company,  the  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  the  Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg  Railway 
Company,  the  Kaign's  Point  &  Philadelphia  Ferry 
Company,  the  Middletown  &  Hummelstown  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Mill  Creek  &  Mine  Hill  Navi- 
gation &  Railroad  Company,  the  Mount  Carbon  & 
Port  Carbon  Railroad  Company,  the  New  York 
Short  Line  Railroad  Company,  the  Norristown  & 
Main  Line  Connecting  Railroad  Company,  the 
Norristown  Junction  Railroad  Company,  the  North 
East  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Per- 
kiomen  Railroad  Company,  the  Philadelphia  and 
Chester  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Frankford  Railroad  Company,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Terminal  Railroad  Company, 
the  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Philadelphia,  Newtown  and 
New  York  Railroad  Company,  the  Philadelphia, 
Reading  and  Pottsville  Telegraph  Company,  the 
Pickering  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  Port 
Reading  Railroad  Company,  the  Reading  and  Co- 
lumbia Railroad  Company,  the  Reading  Belt  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Reading,  Marietta  and  Han- 
over Railroad  Company,  the  Rupert  and  Blooms- 
burg  Railroad  Company,  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh 
Railroad  Company,  the  Schuylkill  Valley  Naviga- 
tion and  Railroad  Company,  the  Shamokin,  Sun- 
bury  and  Lewisburg  Railroad  Company,  the 
Slatington  Railroad  Company,  the  Stony  Creek 
Railroad  Company,  the  Swedes  Ford  Bridge  Com- 
pany, the  Tamaqua,  Hazleton  and  Northern  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Trestle  Realty  Corporation,  the 
Washington  and  Franklin  Railway  Company,  and 
the  Williams  Valley  Railroad  Company.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway 
Company  and  a  director  of  the  Catawissa  Railroad 
Company,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  and 
the  Wilmington  and  Northern  Railroad  Company. 
Mr.  Ziegler  married,  May  ii,  1880,  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  Emma  Virginia  Leonard,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Harriet  Kirk  (Edgerley) 
Leonard.  Her  father,  of  Irish  parentage,  was  bom 
in  Albany,  New  York  and  educated  in  Georgetown 
University,  was  an  alderman  in  Lancaster,  where 
he  married  Harriet  Kirk  Edgerley.     He  enlisted 
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in  the  Union  Army,  and  died  in  1866.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Ziegler  were  the  parents  of  a  son, 
George  Carroll,  born  October  10,  1881,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Penn  Charter  School.  He  married 
Alice  Griffith,  daughter  of  Abner  T.  and  Ella 
(Vastine)  Griffith,  of  Troy,  Pennsylvania,  and 
their  children  are:  i.  Emma  Virginia,  bom  May 
9,  1908.  2.  Rachel  Ella,  born  January  13,  1910.  3. 
Alice  Carroll,  born  March  6,  1912.  4.  Harriet 
Leonard,  born  February  3,  1916.  5.  Violet  R.,  born 
April  24,  1918.  6.  George  Carroll  (3),  born  April 
16,  1920.  7.  Jane  Taylor,  born  May  4,  1923.  8. 
Charles  Francis  Ottmar,  born  April  2,  1927.  Mr. 
Ziegler  is  a  travelling  auditor  for  the  Reading 
Railway  Company. 

Although  he  never  took  an  active  part  in  pol- 
itics, Mr.  Ziegler  was  a  Republican.  He  was  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  always  ready  to  aid  any 
movement  he  believed  would  improve  conditions. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The 
genial  disposition  he  ever  manifested  toward  all 
who  approached  him,  inspired  confidence,  and  a 
cordial  regard,  both  of  which  were  heightened  by 
a  knowledge  of  his  character,  which  ever  in- 
spired respect.  This  was  true  of  his  business  as- 
sociates, of  a  large  circle  of  warmly  devoted 
friends,  which  he  retained  through  life.  He  loved 
his  home  and  was  devoted  to  his  family,  giving 
the  members  a  large  share  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion, in  spite  of  his  many  social  activities  and  busi- 
ness cares. 

Mr.  Ziegler  met  death  in  the  beautiful  retreat 
called  "Arcadia,"  which  he  had  established  in 
Aquetong,  near  New  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  rest  for  the  Easter  holidays,  on 
the  morning  of  April  5,  1920.  The  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Reading  Company  and  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railway  Company  met  April  20, 
1920,  and  adopted  these  resolutions  as  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Ziegler's  worth : 

Through  these  forty-eight  years,  from  the  hum- 
ble post  of  junior  clerk  to  the  responsibilities 
which  he  bore  during  the  last  years  of  service,  he 
devoted  his  unusual  talents  to  his  allotted  work 
and  gave  unsparingly  of  the  best  that  was  in  him 
with  an  unswerving  adherence  to  duty  and  lofty 
ideals  of  service  which  made  his  life  a  worthy  ex- 
ample for  emulation.  The  company  has  lost  an 
able  and  trusted  officer  and  his  associates  a  most 
valued  friend. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  woman  of  wide 
culture  and  distinctive  charm,  a  companion  who 
followed  with  vivid  interest  every  work  of  her 
distinguished  husband. 


MAJOR  ARTHUR  BRICE  de  SAULLES— 

Attainment  in  his  profession  as  a  mining  engineer 
was  won  by  Major  Arthur  Brice  de  Saulles, 
whether  during  his  military  career  or  as  a  civilian. 


through  the  personal  interest  that  he  manifested 
and  the  practical  part  that  he  took  in  the  most 
advanced  ranks  of  engineering,  his  name  and  ac- 
complishment being  a  guaranty  of  efficiency  and 
of  the  highest  type  of  performance.  He  had  the 
professional  regard  of  all  engineers  for  his  bril- 
liant work  in  Pennsylvania  mining  matters.  The 
zinc  interests  in  particular  were  advanced  through 
his  knowledge  and  far-sighted  counsel. 

Major  Arthur  Brice  de  Saulles,  son  of  Louis 
and  Armide  (Longer)  de  Saulles,  was  bom  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  January  8,  1840.  His 
father,  Louis  de  Saulles,  was  born  at  sea  in  1805 
while  his  mother  was  on  her  way  to  America. 
They,  however,  returned  to  France.  Madame  de 
Saulles  subsequently  married  an  Englishman  and 
Louis  de  Saulles  was  brought  up  in  England.  As 
a  young  man  he  returned  to  America.  He  married 
Armide  Longer,  who  was  born  of  old  French 
Creole  stock  in  New  Orleans,  July,  1817,  and  died 
at  Pau,  France,  in  1916;  having  nearly  reached 
her  one  hvmdredth  birthday.  She  retained  her 
grace  and  charm  to  the  end;  a  remarkable  and 
lovely  lady.  The  de  Saulles  family  were  of  those 
French  families  who  came  to  make  their  home  in 
Louisiana,  participating  widely  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  that  State. 

Arthur  Brice  de  Saulles  received  his  early 
schooling  under  private  tutors.  At  a  private 
school  at  Longwood,  Massachusetts,  he  prepared 
to  enter  Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy, 
New  York,  from  which  he  graduated  with  honors 
in  1859.  He  then  went  abroad  for  further  study 
in  France  and  Germany.  He  matriculated  at  the 
famous  school  of  mines  in  France,  but  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  felt  the  call  to  return 
to  his  native  land  and,  reaching  New  Orleans,  in 
1861,  he  entered  the  Confederate  Army  in  which 
he  served  with  distinction  as  an  engineer  through- 
out the  conflict,  rising  to  rank  of  major  and  the 
command  of  his  corps.  After  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  he  again  went  abroad  and  there  pur- 
sued his  studies  for  another  year,  coming  back  to 
New  York  in  1866,  where  he  became  engineer  for 
the  New  York  Schuylkill  Coal  Company  and  re- 
mained at  its  plant  until  1871,  when  it  was  sold  to 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  Company.  The 
next  few  years  he  spent  in  New  York,  but  in  1876 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  Dunbar  Furnace 
Company,  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  remained  until 
1883,  when  he  organized  the  Oliphant  Furnace 
Company.  He  became  the  head  of  that  organiza- 
tion, serving  in  that  capacity  for  five  years,  until 
1893. 

Major  de  Saulles  came,  in  1893,  to  South  Beth- 
lehem, and  for  twenty-three  years  he  served  as 
superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 
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In  1912,  he  retired  from  active  business  life  and 
the  company's  plant  was  removed  to  Palmerton, 
Pennsylvania.  Although  his  active  affiliation 
ceased,  he  continued  to  serve  as  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  company.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  a  director  of  the  Chestnut  Ridge  Railway 
Company. 

During  his  residence  in  South  Bethlehem,  Major 
de  Saulles  was  prominently  identified  with  all 
movements  that  had  for  their  purpose  the  good  of 
the  community  and  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
athletics  as  a  means  of  recreation.  From  its  for- 
mation, he  was  president  of  the  Blue  Mountain 
Soccer  League.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  and  of  the  Northampton  Country  Club. 
Major  de  Saulles  was  vestryman  of  and  most 
active  in,  all  the  affairs  of  the  pro-Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Nativity.  He  organized  and  built 
up  the  Young  Men's  Club  of  that  church  and 
served  as  its  president  for  many  years. 

Arthur  Brice  de  Saulles  married,  August  19, 
1869,  Catherine  Margaret  Heckscher,  who  was 
bom  in  New  York  City,  December  5,  1840.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Charles  August  and  Georgi- 
ana  Louisa  (Coster)  Heckscher.  Mr.  Heckscher 
was  born  in  Paris,  France,  coming  to  America  in 
1830,  where  he  established  himself  as  a  merchant 
in  New  York  City,  carrying  on  a  large  business 
as  well  as  being  a  proprietor  of  coal  mines.  He 
was  most  active  in  public  affairs  and  was  for  some 
years  consul  in  New  York  City  of  the  Duchy  of 
Mecklenburg.  He  died  in  1866.  Mrs.  Hecksher 
was  of  Holland-Dutch  lineage,  both  her  father, 
John  Gerard  Coster,  and  her  mother,  Catherine 
Margaret  (Holsmann)  Coster,  having  been  born 
in  Holland,  the  former  in  the  city  of  Haarlem. 
Mr.  Coster  came  to  America  about  the  time  of  the 


Revolutionary  War.  He  had  been  educated  as  a 
physician,  but  decided  to  embark  upon  a  mercan- 
tile career,  and  in  1786  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother  in  a  business  which  dealt  in  im- 
ports of  various  goods  from  Holland  and  which 
had  a  very  strong  European  trade;  of  them  it  was 
said:  "No  better  merchants  ever  lived  in  the 
city  than  these  two,  nor  was  there  ever  in  New 
York  City  a  more  respectable  commercial  house — 
one  that  bore  a  mercantile  credit,  unstained  or 
never  tainted — than  the  firm  of  Coster  Brothers 
&  Company." 

Arthur  Brice  and  Catherine  Margaret  (Heck- 
scher) de  Saulles  were  the  parents  of  six  children: 
Louis,  Percy,  John  Longer,  Armide,  who  married 
Garrison  McClintock,  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia;  Charles,  and  a  daughter,  who  became 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Degener,  of  New  York  City. 

Major  de  Saulles  died  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  24,  1917.  His  was  a  life  of 
action  both  in  large  service  to  his  profession  aiid 
in  ceaseless  doing  of  good  deeds  for  his  fellow- 
men.  The  church  paper,  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
fine  man,  said: 

In  the  death  of  Major  de  Saulles,  many  mem- 
bers of  our  parish,  young  and  old,  have  lost  a 
much  beloved  friend.  Our  church  has  lost  a 
member  of  its  vestry,  upon  whose  counsel  and 
advice  they  leaned,  and  our  community  has  lost  a 
resident  of  long  standing,  so  interested  and  active 
in  its  uplift,  that  he  commanded  the  respect  of  all. 
He  was  a  man  of  broad  education  and  wide  ex- 
perience and  he  freely  used  his  varied  talents  in 
doing  good  to  others,  always  unostentatiously, 
nothing  pleasing  him  more  than  to  inspire  others 
to  work  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  church  and 
community. 

We  cannot  fill  his  place,  but  we  can  profit  by 
his  example,  by  leading  more  unselfish  lives,  and 
by  doing  more  daily,  for  our  fellow-men. 
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ADDENDA 

*Huey,  Dr.  Robert,  page  232.  Since  the  printing  of  this  record,  Dr.  Huey's  death  has  occurred,  in 
March,  1928. 

*Rambo,  Joseph  S.,  page  67.  Since  the  printing  of  this  record,  Mr.  Rambo's  death  has  occurred,  De- 
cember 20,  1927. 
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